STANDARD LIST. 


puesthm msaesled for the examination of Witnems before the CommUetoa 
. ■< on Education. (Witnesses are requested to select my of these qaestiom 
on tchich they have special kmieledget or they may propose others.) 


,L‘ Tvliat oppoHunities you have had of forming an oninion 

of Education in India, and in Tvhat Provinco your experience 

2. Do yoii tUink that in your^ Province the system of primair education 
lias^ wen placed on a sound^ basis, and is capable of development up to the 
requirements of the community ? Can you suggest any improvements in tbe 
system of administration, or in tho course of instruction ? 

3. In your Province, is primary instruction sought for by tbe people in 
general, or by^ particular classes only? Do any classes specially bold aloof 
from it ; and if so, wby ? Are any classes practically excluded &om it ; and if 
so, from what causes ? "What is tbe attitude of tbe influential classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society? 

4. To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your Province? How 
far aro they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the sub- 
jects and character of the instruction given m them, and the system of di^ciphne 
in vogue?, "What fees are taken from the scholars? Prom what classes are 
the masters of such schools generally selecteil, and what are their qualifications ? 
■Have any arrangements been made for training or providing masters in such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can bo turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and 
what is tho best method to adopt for this purpose ® Are the masters willing to 
accept Slate aid and to conform to the rules under which such md is given? 
How far has tho grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
can it be further extended ? 


B. “What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and 
value of home instruction? How far is a hoy educated at home able, to 
compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the pubho service, with 
boys cdttcatca at school ? 

6. Ilow far can tbe Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, 
for tbe supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumer- 
ate tbe private agencies wbicb exist for promoting primary instruction 
. 7. How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education m 

rural districts,* 'be advantageously administered by district committees or 
local boards ? "WTlat ate the proper l^ts of the control to be exercised by 


such bodies ? 

' 8. "What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to muni- 
cipal committees for support iind management? Assuming that the provision 
of elementary instruction in towns js to be a charge against municipal funds, 
What security would you suggest against the possibility of mumcipal com- 
mittees failmg to make sufficient provision? 

9. Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 

teachers in primary schools ? is the present social status of vill^ 

schoolmasters ? Do they exert a beneficial influenceamong the villagers ? 

you sucsest measures, other than increaseof pay, for improving their position ? 

10. "What subiecta of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, 
would make them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to 
tho agricultural classes ? Should anyspecial means be adopted for maloug the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 
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11 -n-ill you favom- tie Commission mill your Tieivs first, as to how the 

numher of primary schools can be increusea, and secondly, how they can he 
gradmlly^rcndered^ore any instances in which Govemmemt educafioml 
,i«ctiinfmns of flip hit'her order havo been, closed or transferred to the manage- 
ment of lo^al bodies, aa contemplated m paragtaph 62 of tlio Despatch of 1 854 ? 
And ^hat do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect has not been 

giren to know of any cases in which Government institutions of the 

higher order might he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without 
aid without injury to education or to any interests which it la the duty ot 
Government to protect ? ■ > 1.1 

17 In the Provmee with which you are acquainted, are any gentJemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, 
in the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

18 If the Government or any local authority having control of public 
money, were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of 
years'^from the maintenance of any higher educational institution, what 
measures would he best adapted to stimulate private effort in the interim, so as 
to secure the mamtenance of such institution on a private footing ? 

19 Have you any remarha to offer on the prmciples of the grant in aid 
system, or the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate m the 
case of (a) Colleges, fd) Boys* schools, (c) Ovrh* schools, (d) Normal schools j> 

20 How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, 
one of practical ncutraUty, t e , one in which a school or a college has no 
advantage ot disadvantage as regards Government aid and inspection from any 
rehgioua pimciples that are taught or not taught in it ? 

21 What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges for tho education of their children ? How far is the com- 
plaint well founded that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edu- 
cation ? "What 18 tho nte of fees payable for higher education m your Pro 
Vince, and do you consider it adequate ? 

22 Can you adduce any instance of a propnetary school or college sup 
ported entirely by fees ? 

23 Is it m your opinion possible for a non Government mstitntion of 
the higher order to become influential and stable when in direct competition 
^nth a similar Governmeat institution ? If so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so ? 

24 Is the cause of higher education in your Province mjured by any 
unhealthy competition , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply P 

25 Do educated natives ra your Provmee readily find remunerative 
employment ? 

20 Is the mstructioD imparled in secondaryschools calculated to store the 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practi- 
cal information ? 

27 Do you thmh there is any truth m the statement that the attention 
of teachers and pupils in unduly directed to the entrance examination of the 
University ? If so, are you of opinion that this circumstances impairs the 
practical value of the education in secondaiy schools for the requirements of 
ordinary life ? 

28 Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who 
present themselves for the University entrance examination is unduly hir 'e 
when compared with the requirements of tho country ? If you thmk so. what 
do you regard as the causes of this state of things, and what remedies would 
you suggest? 

29 mat system prevails m your Province with reference to Bohohrshins. 

™ Is the scholarship system 

impartially aammislerci as between Government and aided schools? 

dll Is mnmeipal support ot present ostended to oiant m aid schools 
Mr lo b?“eSentT“”^” other bodies, and hon far m this support 

m enmenlum ^ori n sufficient traimng for teachers 

m secondary schools, or arc special normal schools needed for the Jurpose ’ 
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32. TVliat is tbe system of scliool inspection pursued in your Province ? 
In rvljiat respect is it capable of improvement ? 

33. Can you suggest any method of securing efScient voluntary agency 
in the work of inspection and examination ? 

Si. How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable ? 

35. Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard 
to examinations or text-hoois, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily 
interfere with the free development of private institutions ? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the development of natural olmracter and ability or to inter- 
fere with the production of a useful vernacular literature ? 

36. In a. complete scheme of Education for India, what parts can, in your 
opinion, he most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37. What effect do you think that the withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of schools or colleges would have 
upon the spread of education, and the growth of a spirit of rehance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes ? 

38. In the event of the Government withdrawing to a largo extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest in order to prevent this result ? 

39. Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
occupy any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have 
you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

40. Are any steps taken for promotmg the physical well-being of students 
in the schools or colleges in your Province? Have you any suggestions to 
make on the subject ? 

41. la there indigenous instruction for girls in the Province with which 
you aro ^uainted j and if so, what is its character ? 

42. W^liat progress has been made by the department in instituting schools 
for girls; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them? 
What improvements can you suggest ? 

48. Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ^ 

44. What is tlio best method of providing teacners for girls. 

45. Ate tUo grants to girls* schools larger in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms, than those to boys* schools ; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

46. In the promotion of female education, what share has already been 
taken by European ladies ; and how far would it bo possible to increase the 
interest which ladies might take m this cause ? 

47. What do you regard as tUo chief defects, other than any to ^vhich you 
have already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational 
system as it has been hitherto administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48. Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high 
education in your Piovince unnecessary? 

49. Have Government institutions been get up in localities where places 
of instruction already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of the people ? 

50. Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Educa- 
tion Department take too exclusive an interest in high education ? Would 
beneficial results be obtained by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school management ? 

51. Is the system of pupil teachers or monitors in force in your Province ? 

If so, please state how it works. , 

52. Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools un- 
necessarily or prematurely ? Should measmes be taken to check such a tend- 
ency ? If so, what measures ? 

63. Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary aeconl- 
ing to the means of the parents or guardians of tho pupil ? 

54 Has the demand for liigh education in your Province reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have schools 
been opened by men of good position as a means of maintaioing themselves ? 
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65 To whut classes of mstitntions do you tluut tliat tho sysf om of ^issign- 
ffrants according to tho results of penodical examinations should bo aprUed ? 

wliat do j ou regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? , , ^ f 

66 To what classes of institutions do you thmk that tho system of assign- 
ing grants in aid of the salaries of certificated tcaclicrs can he best applied ? 
Under what conditions do you regard this system as a good one ? 

57 To ivhafc proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant- 
in aid should amount under ordinary (arcumstanccs m tho case of colleges and 
schools of all grades ? 

68 What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupiia that can 
he efSciently taught as a class by one instructor lu the case of colleges and 
schools respectively ? 

59 In your opinion should fees m colleges bo paid by the term or by the 
month ? 

60 Does a strict interpretation of tho pnnciplo of religious neutrality 
require tho withdrawal of the Government from tho direct management of 
colleges and schools ? 

61 Do you think that the institutions of University professorships would 
have an important effect in improving tho quality of high education ? 

62 It la desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of public examinations extending 
over the entire Province ? In what cases, if any, is it preferable that such pro- 
motions ho left to the school authorities ? 

63 Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your 
Province to prevent boys who ore expelled from one institution, or nbo leave 
it improperly, from being received into another ? What arc tho arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

64 In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct manage- 
ment of higher institutwas generally, do you think It desirable that it should 
retam under direct management ono college m each provmcc ns a model to 
other colleges , and if so under what limitations or conditions P 

65 How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be 
employed in colleges edacatiag up to the D A standard 

66 Are European professors employed or likely to be employed m colleges 
under native management ? 

67 Are the circumstances of any class of tho population in your Province 
(c ff the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional trontment in the 
matter of Enghsh education ’ To what aro these circumstances due, and how 
far hare they been provided for ? 

68 How far would Government be justified m withdrawing from any 
enstmg school or college in places where any class of the population obiocte 
to attend the only alternative institution on the ground of its rehgious teach 


t n schools and colleges under native management compete success- 

luUy TOth corresponding institutions under European management ? 

70 Are the conditions on which grants m aid aro given in your Pronneo 
more onerous and complicated than necessary 



EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE BOMBAY PROVKCUL COMMITTEE 


—The tenal numlert of the quenfioat la Txaatnatwn in Chef of the Kitaf^tet refer to the 
nnwlere vHteh ilo\e heor im He Standard Lul of ijutnet fotKarded to allKttneiies 

and repnntcd at tie ieginning of tie ralume 

71 77. I! 

ZVirftfMCtf o/“ Mn. V S Apte 


Qk« 1 — Plfiso state what opportumtiea jou 
have hai of formin" an opinion on EJueattoD 
jtne 1 — I am SupenntcnJcnt of tlie new 
English Scliool at Poona But the \news which 
I exprc^ m my cviilence represent the genenl 
TieiYs of the whole hodj of conductors of the 
school ivith which I am conncctcil 

J8—li the Government or any local 
authority hanug control of pahhe mono) were to 
announce its iletcrmmation to withdraw after a 
given term of j'ears from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would he heat adapted to stimnlatc pniate effort 
In the interim, so as to sccuro the maintenance of 
such institution on a pnratc fooling? 

Ana 18 —If private effort ” means the e^ffort 
of the various Missionary soeiftjM, tlwn I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that the withdrawal of Govern- 
neat from tho mniotcnanoc of auy higher eduev 
tvonal institution generull) ndl he productive of 
i ery had effects upon tho progress of education tn 
this country Hits point is tiisctissrd at length m 
my n&swcrs to questions 0 and 7^ aad I do not 
dilate upon it here If it be the Eiocerc desire of 
Government Uiat, when it retires from a direct 
connection with spools or college«, it should leave 
^uCiition lu the hands of such bodies as are of 
indigenous growth, and being such would be tir 
Letter calculated to inspire conGdenco in the minds 
of tho people, if Govcrnmfnt meins to teach the 
Tfati>e8 of this country tho art of 8clf-<ducation as 
it means to teach the art of self-govemmcnt^ and 
thus prepahj them for taking up tiic work when 
it means to lea\e it, if it ardently wishes that 
cilncation, upon which the success of men in all 
their various avocations m life pnocipally depends, 
and upon the nature of wluch rests the good or 
otherwise of Uieir countiymen, should he managed 
hy the people thcmrflies if these bo the Btncert 
d(.sires of Government, Iheu 1 should cerlaml) 
say that the exp<.riracnt, such as that which seems 
contemplated m the ijaestion, would be worth 


tion Uiile»3 the system, of grant-m aid Ixj 
lil«ral and leaves snITicient scope for free develop- 
meat of the institution, the object aimed at, both 
by Government nnd by tho-® who would agree to 
tjy the expcnmcnt, mil not bo acwmplKhed to 
any nppreciihle degree 

(6) Another step to secure tho desired end 
would be tonumtam one GovemmLnt institution, 
at the place where the expenment ma) Im tried, 
ta good order and c/Ccieucy, both to serve as a 
mc^ol and to produce the necessary degree of 
efficiency in the primto institution, and thus 
enable it and tho Oovemment institution to con 
tinne efficient when Government withdraws from 
an) direct connection with its own institution 
Tlie model to be maintatnetl, so long as the private 
institution becomes thoroughly efficient, ought to 
be in a very efficient state, otherwise the copy 
would be ill made After tlie institution has 
grownup m this manni.r and become able to take 
charge of its oivn institution as well as tlio model, 
tho bod) of gentUmen might be asled to take 
charge of other icliooU in oUier distnets on the 
grant-in aid system Every ficiht) ought to be 
given to the private institution tliat it might 
become u thoroughly efficient central institution, 
able, m course of time, to take charge of other 
schools m other place* 

a But tho mo«t important meisuro which 
1 be best adapted to eccuro tho desired end m 
a rapid and ccrtaiu manner is the permiwinn to 
bo giien b) tho Unircrsitytothat pnmto lartitu 
tioo to open a College uranch if it Giida that it 
has tbi means of doing so If after a given terra 
of years, «) Cve or su years, tin. institution 
being abk to manage the local Government iiisti- 
tatioD, desires to undertake tio management of 
Govemmi.nt school* m other places on the grant- 
in nid system, it will not gincrall) happen that 
it will get all the men wanted for thi<» purpose 
from tlic Government collcjjei. Uietn-ielvcs It 
mil hue Vvryeffen to send out men trained in 



cant prominence in the rules puhlulieil m 1867-68, 
1871.72, 187C 77, or 1881-82 Tlierc are Tanooe 
details in these rules winch have been introduced 
from time to time, and they will be considered 
when X come to the details of the admuiistratiOQ 
of the {frant-in aid system 

(5) One of tht. pnm-iplcs that is open to eenons 
objections is tlic principle now followed hy the 
Fducational Department of gtrng grants to 
Missionary institutions, though they profe«sedly 
teach their religious boohs to pupils during 
school hours, and thus violate the principles <5 
relijtoas neiitraltfi/, the chief point insisted upon 
in the Despatch I for myself am nnahle to see 
how, following strictly the instructions contained 
in the Despatch of 18ol which the advocates of 
Jlissionary institations take as tho basis of their 
arguments, Alissionary institutions, conducted as 
they are at present, should be entitled to get 
grants (I) In the first place the objects mth 
which the framers of the Despatch inaugniatcd 
the system of grants-in aid was to give encourage- 
inent to local efforts, “ to foster a spint of re 
Iianco upon local csertions and combinations for 
local purposes “ Vi herever the grant*in aid sys- 
tem is alluded to, the idea of local efforts and the 
encouragement to bo given to such efforts are 
prominently and distinctly brought forward In 
paragraph 81 of tho Despatch it is said “W© 
desue to see local management nnder Govern 
sent inspection and assisted b^' grants ta*aid 
taken advantage of wherever it is possible to do 
80 ” Tins sort of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes is nut encourag. 
ed among the people by encoungmg ifissKuary 
institutions In the paragraph above referred to 
it 18 clearly said that OoNemment will supply the 
>vant8 of particular parts of India by tem^rary 
establishment of schools la districts where there 
IS little or no pro«pcct of adequate local efforti 
being made for this purpo«e If, then, the spirit 
and aim of the Despatch be to encourig© jiwpJe 
to come forward with local contnbations and, 
hy Gowfuowut, to aid vn th« fause of ©x 
tending the sphtre of education I cannot perceive 
how grants paid to Missionary efforts, which are 
evidently no local efforts, will bnng about the 
object of the system Tho Government of India 
themselves see that Native efforts ought to be en 
couraged the Rc«olution No 2152 of February 
1 882 tai s “ It IS not a healthy symptom tliat all 

theyoutlisof the country should be cast as it wm, 
in the same Government educational mould 
Rather it is desinble that each section of lb© 
people sliould be m a position to secure that de 
scriptiou of ctlncation which is most consonant to 
lUfecliogs and suited to its wants The Govern 


fpirtlofrelianee upon loeal «eriioiis Tie D'^patch in 
form* tts tl at Gorerniaen! expected tlivt tl c r efforts would 
headed oot only byrd catedand wealthy Nat res of India 
bnt ly other bcnevolc trerfons ho doubt Miss onarie* art 
beuera nl persons but tl eydo not alwajiaiartfdoc!* from 
tbs pnrely pbilanlbivp/o znot re ot apread toewi J v 
It Will be seen, therefore, that the application 
of Government money towards Mls^lonary insti 
tutions IS not encouraging “local “ efforts as was 
contemplated by the Despatch (ID In the second 
place the giviag of grants to Mi-ssionaiy institu 
tions violates the principle of religious neutrality 
to which Government adheres It is one thing to 
abstain from intcTfenug with tho religious beliefs 
of the students, and only to inculcate precepts of 
aditc© ard morality so as to tend to their well 
betog IB this world and in the next, as is done in 
Goiemmcfit institutions , but it is quite a different 
thing to preach a belief m another religion to 
students of entirely differing and varynng sects of 
belief, as is done in hfissionary institutions JIis- 
sionary institutions try to subvert the faith of 
their pupils by introducing tliera to the beluf of 
their own drirtisn rehgxon by the n«0 of the 
Bible in schools and colleges, and thus directly in 
terfere with the religious opinions of the pupils 
(with what effect is immatcnal) , wliercis Gov 
©rnment institulioos gne them general precepts 
of morality without trying to tamper with any- 
body’s lodmilual behePe Ihiis, tbe former violate 
tb© pnnciplo ©f religions ncutralily, 80 clearly and 
promiacntly insistra upon m the Despatch It 
will b«6cen that when the rules for grant in aid 
came to l>e fir«t introduced here, the then Director 
ci Public Instruction, Mr Howard, rtrongly op- 
posed tb© idea of giving grants to Missionary 
institutions, concurring in tlie views ©xpre-«ed On 
this question by Lonl lileuborougbjPresidentof the 
Board of Control in aJettertotho Chairman of the 
Courtot Director80Q2Sth Apnl 1$5S Mr Howard 
wrote “I begto express my teswjclful concurrence 
m the arguments by winch Lord Dllenborough 
deprecates grants lo-aid to profe««edIy Miseionary 
•cuooU as inconsistent witu religious neutrality 
No pwawaTj grant has hww wcidi in this Pnr*i 
dency to any Missionary school” (Report for 
1857 58) Lord LUenborough’s views are very 
esphcit, nnd I quote some paragraphsbecausothey 
fully bur out what I say 

32 The primal; object of tbe M Mionar; » protelr 
turn Uee TGs edantion beennte b; ginng Vacation lie 
hopes to extcnil Lhnst anitv lie tai; bo qe ta r ^ht in 
adopt Dgtbu course and left to hiiuicif unauled Ij tbe 
Gorernnient, and eridentlv uneonoKted with it he may 

obtainwrae aUbon^ prooaUrw>irwat.ez<eotof ticmt 

Dot the moment he u osteaaibl; asiuted by tbe Govern 
ment he not only loses a large portion of his cl anre of 
doing good m lbs furtbemnee of hia primary object bni 
by erestme an impress on that education means proselylisra 
X-iiafnniUv iTfinnlra the nroirress Of Gorernment direetnl 
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20 We thus indirectly support wtere we profes* to re- 
pad »t« nod nract cally abandon the neutral tjr to wliieh at 
til tunes we hare pledged oareelrei to adhere. Sneli eon 
doct bnogsmta qa etioo our good faith nad may ostnnUy 
give alarm to the people 

It 19 true that tlieie emphatic thoiiffht3> comiaff 
80 close atter the mutiny, will lose a 1 ttle of tiieii 
warmth when applied to the present state of Mia. 
sionary mstituhons , but the fact i3 none the fea 
true tliat, though prosclytism 13 not regarded by 
'hem as a near certainty now, yet jt la that to 
which all their secular aa well as religions efforts 
arc slowly, but surely and remotely, directed 
The times have vastly changed no doubt, but the 
Jlissiouanes though they are not confident of any 
success, still retain the principle of religions in 
struetion and thus violate the pnnaple of strict 
religious neutral ty As for supplying the vacant 
munis of students undermifietl by the secular in 
struetion m Government schools with a sense of 
moral obligations in an evuigelical way, the Mis 
sionaries would do well to ieaveitto the Nstivea 
themselves They might preach niOTality without 
going to the Bible The reason why Natives at 
tend mission schools though their tendencies are 
proselvti»mg is that they generally can afford to 
admit boys at a far less nts of fees than other 
schools and that they admit a large number of 
free students Sharp and diligent boys, however, 
invariably prefer other schools because they give 
a far superior instruction The views of those 
who had charge of the Edueat oaal Department, 
when the rules were first systematically introduced, 
were opposed to the pnuciple of granting aid to 
Slissionary institutions but sobseqaently Educa- 
tional officers showed themselves uvonrably in- 
clined to then ca ise and the coanquence has been 
that most of the mission schools those of the 
higher class at least now get grants in aid Mis 
siouaty advocates must have succeeded m inducing 
Educational officers to bebeve that the language 
of the Despatch guaranteed the grants of money 
to private a«noies that might bp avaibble, and 
even now, having a strong interest at home to 
lack them and. havmg the sympathies of men 
like Lord ffahfax and the Duke of Argyll to , 
they are using all tl e weight of their arguments, 
and humbly asking for the t shwe by ^tandiog 
upon the provisions of the Dv.spatcb (The three 
or four pamphlets published by the Reverend John 
stondunuff 18S0 and 1881 on thiarabicct mav J«. 


■what I mean by the attitude of the Department 
towi^ this institution, 1 take the following 
from Icttera wntten to the head master. 
Mi* Bhave, by Educational authorities — * 

‘No 23Wor 188)81 

lZt\ StpUrt\htr 1S80 

To 

Ths MANAQEI’ 

Fcona Nafie* XnsCiCultoa 
Si> 

With rgferenee to ray lospcctwa of year school I bare 
th* hoDoar to inform jrca that ths Director of PubUo In 
ftrection has 00 money to give to the support of pnrate 
met tatioot Ac 

2 At the same tine 1 may inform you that I was ear 
pnscdaiid pleued to find your in«i tat on so well conducted 
and efficient I coniider (h it look lu; to (he difficult es you 
have ton set in the ssy of funds your mnniii^smsot of 
the inatitotioa has been praiseworthy and the results ob- 
UicsJ better than eoold bare b ■«] eipsctcd. 

I have the bononi to be 

‘Ilf 

You moat obedient Servant, 
(8d) C GILES 
Athny Eduetfional iMptetar C D 


Here follows a letter from the Director him 
betf — 


“No. 2O0SW J8S0.83 

iotA SepUmhtr ISSO 
To 

Ms ITAilAN PBABKAffAP BlfAYB 

Utai ilusttr Poona Aal os ihetitvtiofi 

In reply to you letter of tht IHh inalant, 1 have the 
bonoar ( 0 et^ that I Lave no fanda for any pnratebih 
Khool in Poona 

1 have the honour to be, 

6r 

\our moat obedient Servant 


(ad) K. 51 CHATFIELD 

Ihrtelor «/ puhlte I»itnelun " 
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vn:i;e strock off the list of registered schools 
^\’hen Baba Qokhale’e school was so strock off, 
it was not, BO far as my knowledge giiena 
further trial even of one year, whereas the local 
mis'ion school, which, I may ay fr im my p-r- 
sonal expenence of it for «ix months, was then and 
IS even now m a worse condition than Biba*s 
school in its trorst condition, and though it i» a 
“ permanent iDstitntioa” it has, daring the last five 
years, passed on an average 1 60 students every 
year, while Bhave’s school jassed 14 students dnr 
ing the same five years, though it was an nnaided 
institution It IS rather a «trange fact that, though 
Misuonary schoola are supports by large fun(]» at 
home by Uie contributions or subscriptions of their 
friend*, sympathi'Crs here, and still more hy the 
favourable attitude of the Department tomirds 
them, yet the results 'liown hy such institutions at 
the ^fatnculation examination during the {a*t five 
years are far inferior to tho«e shown by Native 
private nnaided institutions From a calculation 
made of the results of the nine ^lisstonary schools 
in this Presidency which send up boys for the 
Jlatnculation und of thQ«e sboivn hy the nine 
unaided private in«titutions exi ting in Bombay 
andToona, it is found that the latter schools passed 
2oS hoys, while the former not more than 160 I 
Tins shows the efficiency of instruction in Natue 
schaols though tbev have to labour under very great 
disadvantages, and it aUo shows Uiat Tilts^ionary 
institutions (w ith one notable exception) are far 
helqw the mark even m that branch in which they 
ask Oovernmeut to hand over lU instituttons to 
them, I e , eccondary edocation 

hen the grants were withdrawn from Native 
uhools m 1876, it wa* quite natural that their 
efficiency should be senously marred Ihoogh 
ths Native schools were struck off the list of re> 
gistcred schooL, the number of Mi siooary schools 
and other Buropcan and EunsiaA S‘'hool8 that rc* 
ceived granta on the redueed scale cuntmoed very 
nearly the same in 1877-78 The Director mbs 
Keportfor 1S77 78 wrote that the falling off in 
the anmberof aided sebooh that nas recorded 
“ may possibly be attnbuted to tire ce«sition of 
the Government grant and the consequent inability 
or unwilliugness of the propnetors to employ 
teachers thoroughly qualified to teach op to the 
Matncnlation standard " If the words " was 
sorely" be substituted for “ may po-»ibly*' in the 
above passage, I think the Director will hare stated 
the chief reason of the falling off referred to In 
order to show how the grants of bovernmeot are 
divided amongst aided schools, I give the following 
table from the Report of ISbO-Sl — 
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appreciation of the efficiency of instruction is not 
made hy 7i out of 100 per^n«, and though a 
school might be ^ood, it does not in all cases mean 
tliat it rnlJ contiftuo long so without a grant from 
Government It I may be allowed to state here 
the present Director’s oj inion about Natue private 
enterprise in general, I shall re produce it — " I 
think,” nid he to me at a pnvate inteniew, " the 
system of grints in aid to private schools is a sort 
of Eilliey IHicn we find that the ways and means 
of our Government high schools become equal 
by the raising of fees proportionately, we might 
employ the sum we now spend on them in opening 
other schools, instead of supporting a lot of 
reoM schools which may spring up to day and die 
in no time ” I must admit here that there is some 
truth in his remark , Government is not bound to 
aid a scliool of which there appears no reasonable 
chance of pirmanente, or which might be merely 
started for filling tl e belly Such ” mushroorah ” 
schooU it might not aid, but 1 think the “mush 
room ' nature of school ceases if it continues for 
more than four years without the least aid from 
Government lo an efficient manner 

(d) 1 now come lo the details of thoadnunis 
tratioQ of the grant in aid system itself The 
foremost of such points is the system of paynnent 
hy results, winch means the system of awarding 
grants to «cbool8 according to the results of periodi- 
cal exaniinations The chief enl of this system 
IS that it does not give fanlitics for the mainte- 
nance of pernaacucy in an institution , its nature 
18 very uncertnio A school might get a >ery lad 
hatch of hoys one year, and if the results iii an 
examination of there boys be bad so as to give a 
Ie«3 grant that year, how should the school pay 
the teacber that taught there boys ? ^e labour 
of the ieteber » not Icssesed even if Die boys be 
very raw. ‘Even if the results of examinations 
show a great variation from y ear to year, the school 
will have to maintaia the number of teachers and 
so a constant expenditure If the results arc liad 
one yeirt lie school cannot affon] tojwy its teachers 
properly , if it should turn them out, there would 
he very IiUlir likelihood of getting in this m-inner 
any teacher who would agree lo teach in the school 
for a certain number of vears The frequent change 
of teacher is greatly dctnmentalio the interests of 
boys in private school*, more so than m Govern 
ment schools , but if the grants be of a varying 
and precanous nature, the wils arising from such 
a frequent change of teachers would be senouslv 
aggravated In fact the ifauagers of a sihool 
would, I think find it difficult to be able to keep 
up a standard of efficiency, if they have to depend, 
for the most part, upon the payments to be gi t 
hy the results of examinations It is well known 
that the results of examinations are /renerally of 
a very uncertain nature bar more uncertain, an i 
con^equcotlv far more injurious to the interests if 
a rehool arc tlio results of there examinations in 
which tho examiners are hound by a particular 
limit, Ireiond which the funds at the dispc-cl tf 
Govemmeat cannot go If the amount of funds 



fxcped a C'^rtain amoant , and wlien otliPrcansw— - 
gucli as llie chance o£ getting a bad Latch, the 
hurried, and therefore unsatisfactory, way of exa 
rmnatiODS, the difference m the degree of teste for 
any two years, the personnel of the Depaitment 
bein" liable to constant flnctiiahons, and the fact 
tbal'boys frequently get nervous or are quite un« 
able to show their usual attainments before an 
examiner wbom they have not seen before — when 
these and the like causes are taken tr^ther, they 
all, I tbinV, go to enhance the very nneertam 
nature of the system of payment by results when 
applied esclusiiel^ to » school Ihe other way 
followed by tbe Department in the ease rf some 
schools in the Presidency is to give in the lump a 
fixed grant eveiy year In this way B24,d0-1 
2 9 were given to schools during the year lS80 81 
Whatever be the advantages of getting a giant 
free from the unstable effects of payment by 
results, I am not inclined to think that a fixed 
grant will have a good effect upon the working of i 
a school Though payment hy results has many ' 
evils when introduced exclusively, one advantage 
of ]t IS that it always leaves occasion for vigorous 
-exertions, gives an impulse to work bard, and thus 
dispels all source of idleness, looseness, or careless- 
ness, which are inevitahle when it w cetlaioly 
knows that the school will get very nearly the same 
grant next year Bj this sjstem one of the chief 
incentives to work sincerely and zealously, which 
are essential m a private school, is removed, and 
I think (he sure proewet of getting a certain 
amount o£ grant, whetner the work is done am 
cerely or not, prevents teachers from increasing 
ayery year the standard of efficiency once at 
tamed Payment by results lias tbo element of 
rousing a apmt of emnlatjon which is wanting in 
the fixed grant system I, for myself, would not 
like to have a fixed grant given every year, 
(j&mrgh at tiie seme time I shetiid set wtsk t}ie 
paynient-by resnlts alone maintetoed without 
other elements of permanency Wbeu we apply 
for the registration of our school, we should cer- 
tainly like to hare the elements of both (fie tjs~ 
terns— a fixed grant and payment bv-re«ult8— • 
combined m a manner in whicl the enU of boUi 
would be removed and the good promoted Pay- 
ment by results ijf Use!/ mi^ht be of some 


and D A got only 100 and 175 , when the rules 
were again revised in the early part of this year, 
the grants for JIatnculation and teachers' salaries 
were not renewed, though the causes which 
prompted (he sudden changes m to, the 

paucity of funds owing to famine, bad to a great 
extent disappeared in February 1882 The only 
changes modi, were in the grants for the three 
University cxammatioos, for each of which 
Its 100 were assigned By this great decrease, 
where n college got before 187o 11550 for send- 
ing out one graduate, it can now get BdUO only 
with t^ additional risk of having to get a student 
through three, instead of two, examinations, with 
one more chance of failure Tlie effect produced 
by these changes upon the progress of aided 
colleges must indeed have been very serious, and 
if Government bo desirous of cucouraging indi- 
I genous private efforts in tbo work of education, 
I 1 think the scale of these grants will Lave to be 
consulcrably increased llut in the ca°e of aided 
high schools also the sudden and great changes 
witli regard to salaries and hlatnculation grants, 
which still continue unmodified even in the re- 
cently revised rules, told very heavili, and will 
tell more heavily still, on the aided scliools It is 
a strange anomaly that the staudards below the 
Matriculation standard are examined and grants 
paid for them, but that standard which deter- 
mines the degree of efficiency of % high school 
remains out of consideration It is this standard 
of which tbe greatest care is reouired to he token, 
as it IS th:d xAieh proves the sciiool to be efficient 
ond prosperous Passing one boy id the Matricu- 
lation could, before 1876, give tbo school BlOO, 
but since then it gives sotliiog Besides, there 
being now no grants allowed for salatiea of 
roasters, the ^lanagers of a school have ttu induce 
mente to employ abler and efficient teachers, for 
they ftronot, merely dependrftg trpoa tmeer^ 
tain payment by resulte, afford to spend large 
sums tor this pnt7>o«e ^Vhen masters get some 
fixed grants according to their degree of know 
ledge, it 18 veiyeasy for a school to secure the 
services of competent teochers The result of 
these circumstances has been that private schools 
find it impossible to obtain the services of able 
teac^rs on /ow salaries , failure to get able 
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least one, t e , that the present rales interfere 
largely with the free growth of private institu 
tions The chief faults of the uthcial machinery 
as confrastetl with piivatc enterprise are, as point- 
ed by Herbert Spencer as early as 1854 m ihe 
^estmiUileT Jiceiea, the want of 
Want of ({peieney, and the want of adaptahhfjf ta 
the requirements of those affectcil by it Though 
the second fault cannot be m all cases charjfM 
against (jovernraent institutions, ytt the two 
others maj , 1 believe, bo predaated of most of 
them And the way in which the grant-in aid 
rules arc applied to schools only serves to heighten 
them instead of trying to remove theta IHie 
tcudenc) of the Government inachinciy is to re 
duce cvcrytiniig to stereotyped forms and to 
leave no scope for the free exercise of independ 
cnee in inlernal management The rales require 
that the schools should be examined according to 
tba standards prescribed for Government institu 
tions The sevtral sorioua faults noted with rc 
gard to tlic arrangement of subjects for different 
standards and touched upon in niy answer to 
question 10, are, therefore, earned into pnvato 
schools also and the unadaptability ol subjects 
instead of being cured in the so-calltxl independ 
ent institutions, is increased bj being scrupulous- 
ly followed A.uy school, therefore that may be 
registered and may claim to get grants to aid, 
has to reguUto alt its studies according to the 
roodeJssotby Oovcrnmenl, lion«oo7cr 111 eonstnict- 
ed or faulty they may be Thus, if it wants any 
assistance from Governmeot it must conform 
itself to all the rules, regulations, forms—good or 
bad— in fact, cverytlimg done m Government 
schools It yet remains to bo seen whether a 
school being registered and presenting boys for 
ezamiaation under standards dilTerenUv constitut- 
ed from the Government onc<, not merely m point 
of diCcrence of books, bat in the change of sub 
jects also will be assisted by Government with a 
grant If Government desire to ultimately with 
draw from the direct management of lU echoola 
and Cl lieges by encouraging local efTotts private 
lastitutions ought to be given a perfect liberty of 
action in all internal arrangements , they must 
not be bound down by the stereotyped forma 
obtaining in Government institutions, even 
though they be senously faulty , there ought to 
be every room for improvement and progress and 
continued development as circumstances may 
render necessary The Univereity has fixed the 
btandard for the 'Matnculation , and whatever 
j atbs, easy or diSicult, private schools "might 
follow to attain this end, m other words, though 
the standards that they might adopt be different. 
Government ought to liave no objection to exa- 
mining such schools on the ground that they are 
not, as it were, ‘ uniform in oao volume ‘ Msay 
Managers of aided institutions might desire to 
make some radical changes m the course of in 
straction, hut they dare not do so, lest they slionld 
he in danger of forfeiting wlnt small grants are 
placed within tlinr reach If, for example, the 
New Englidi School is registered we would 
make it as the first condition of making nimelves 
amenable to the grant m aid rulM, supposing the 
present rules be allowed to remain unmodified, 
that the Inspector will not see by what bind of 
standards the school course is regulated, what the 
intermediate ways are by which we reafih *ho 
goal He should satisfy himself about the elii 
cicucy of instruction at conveyed m the school. 


and should dcclaro results accordingly ITe have 
adopted standards, adapted, m our opinion, to the 
wants of students as they advance IVo have 
now redneed the whole course to six years, and 
by opening a vernacular feeder, which we hope to 
do at no distant date, we hope to reduce the 
school course by one more year at least Tims, 
where a boy in a Government school might com- 
plete his Matriculation course after H years at 
least, supposing him to be a very sharp boy all 
round, we hope wc shall bo able to arrange to 
complete it within 8 or 9 years If such changes 
arc effected, and if the grants-m aid rules con 
ttnae to bt as ngtd ss now, I do not see how such 
a school will 1 c thought worthy of Government 
support It IS upon a right adjustment of this 
point that the success of private institutions in my 
opinion depends more than upon others If we 
should hecumo ready to join the banners of Gov 
ernment standards and submit to their rules, that 
which has, I may say without any feeling of ego 
tism, made it a school having come distmctly pe 
culiar features of its own, will be lost and it will 
bo only going over the old beaten path without 
the means of making any improvements in the 
course of instruction It is this point in the ad 
ministration of grants-m aid that must be grap 
led with and solved with care, prudence, and 
oncsty of purpose 

Ques 21 — MTiat classes principally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of theu children ? How fai is 
tho complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for snob education ? 

Jns 21 —1 lie classes that generally avail 
thomsclyes of instruction m schools and colleges 
are the poorer and middle classes, and the higher 
classes ^nerally do not take as much interest in 
any education as it is supposed they do The 
persons who send their eons to schools or colleges 
are mostly Government officials, clerks m Native 
Statc«, or m private offices or businesses, or small 
land holders, and there are very few who can be 
said to belong to ibe wealthier classes Lven a 
person who gets 100 or 200 rupees a month, but 
who has a large family to support and has to look 
to the educalion of, say, two sons or relatives at 
collqjc, caunot be said to belong to tbe nch class 
In proof of this I give a statement with regard 
to tbe Dcccan College Out of lOo students from 
wbom information could be obtained, 5 are the 
sons of persons getting JiSUO and upwards per 
mensem, 11 are the eons of persons getting be 
tween B250 and B500 per mensem, 19 are the 
sons of persons between filOO and R250 per 
meneem, dl are the sons of persoos getting be 
tween fiSO and BlOO per mensem, and 89 are 
tbe sons of persons getting below 1150 per 
mensem 

From this it will be clearly seen that tho stu 
dents in the Dcccan College at least are not the 
sons of wealthy parents Nearly 38 per cent 
are the sons of poorer classes who ill afford to 
give B20 or fi22 per month for the cduca 
tion of a boy at college out of an income of only 
KSO per mensem -A boot per cent, are the 
sons of parents who get above B50 or below 
B2<-0, and this too, I must say, does not show 
that the nch cla«s avails it«el£ of education 
Hardly 4 per cent are the sons of persons who 
get anything like HoOO or upwards 

As an example of wliat classes of people send 
their hoys to secondary schools, I give below a 
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It wvU he seen frim tins that even in a large 
city lihe Poona, the numher of (hose parents or 
guardians who get between fi200 and RSOO per 
month IS 20 only out of 573, or about 3 5 per 
cent It thus becomes evident that the majority 
of tho«e who send their boys to schools belong to 
the struggling middle or pool class, and that the 
richer or higher classes keep aloof from education 
This 18 acknowledged in the Resolution of the 
Government of India which appointed this Com 
missiPn ‘ Hitherto those who have been most 
ready to take advantige o! superior in«truclion 
have freqnently belonged to families of compra 
lively limited private means, and there should, in 
the opinion of the Governmeat of India, he no 
Bueh sudden and general rai'ing of fees as to carry 
Ligh education beyond the reach of those classes 
who at present iovrt fi U seel for it, or to convert 
the OoveiTsment colleges into places to which the 
higher classes only piocure admission ” Tho«e 
who, therefore, urge that Government might 
safely withdraw from a direct connection with 
colleges and seconlary schools on the ground that 
tlie richer or wealthier classes who attend these 
iDstitut ons are able to pay the cost of Iheir own I 
ciVumAion, io ntrt. appear, to TUR at least, to haic ' 
made out a strong, nay, any case, in their favour 
In my opinion the wealthy classes ate really the 
8 rdSrs who have some jagirs, or big Shettias or 
Qhattus or Parsis of tbe posi‘ion of Sir Jamsetji 
Jiuhhai or Kawasji Jehangir Beadimoney It is 
only now that people of this cliss have begun to 
evince an interest in the cause of education, but 
some years must elapse before they can be induced 
to take an active aad mrelligent part in the noblo 
cause of education When the number of those 
vrealthy persons who avail themselves of colie- 
giato or school education, is so insigDificanUy smalt 
as almost zero, it is an idle complaint to say that 
the Healthy classes do not pay enough for snefa 
education 

Q««j 26 — Is the instruction imparted in se- 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies furtherwith 
useful and practical information’ 

Que) 5i— How far do you consider the text- 
lo> ks in use in all schools suitable? 

Q««j 35 —Are the present arrangements of 
the tdncation Department in regard to 
nations or teit-hook«, or in any other vmy, such 
R8 unacCMsanly interfere with the free deiclop 
meat of private institutions? Do they in any 
way tend to cheek the development ot natural 


character anda1 ility, or to intcrfcrp with the pro- 
dnction ot a useful i crnacular literature ? 

4 It 2G,S4,& 36 — I shall first take the question 
of teat-books and then come to the other ques- 

The test-books u'^ed in primary (vernacn 
Ur) «di 00 ls that require any consideration arc those 
rcHtingr to tins lernaeular, t e , the serial rcaJing- 

booksandtlicMorkonpiammar 

I believe 1 may say emphatically tliat the 
ing books nhichform the chief part of aboys m- 
Btroetion in pnmarj schools are esactly what they 
bhonU not le The book on grammar is abstruse 
and too saentific in its treatment, and is not 

a book which can be safely given into the hands 

of the teachers to teaih tlicir youeg pupils from, 
much less into the hands of the pupils themselves 
A grimmar written in a clear, us}, and less scien- 
tific manner capable of being readily understood, 
if learnt by hcait, would be the sort of book which 
will snit the wants of young boys learning in 
piimary schools Again, the vcrnacolat serial 
books are not suited to the wants of the sons of 
non agncultuiists even, far less suited are they to 
the requirements of the sons of ryots It is 
found that m primary school*, especially those 
situated m vilbges, the number of sons of cess- 
payers is about 00 or 61 per cent In such 
schools, where bojs are to be tanght such subject! 
as would be praciiuilly useful to the sons of the 
ryots It might l>o expected that the reading 
books should contain lessons on subjects like tbe 
fall and distribution of rain, sowing and harvest 
times, manures, tbeir use, flc , and such other sub- 
jects a knowledge of winch would bo highly Qse- 
fal to the sons of ryots, who might thus be nbli 
to make a better use of their fields How neces 
sary it is tint this sort of practical knowledgi 
should be imparted to the sons of ryots, may bi 
seen from the following pamgraph from the Dea 
patch of 1851 — 

Pam it — O ir attsnt ton should no* bs directed tos con 
sderetioi, it jKi'shle suit more i portint eod one which 
hound to bJ nit I in been 1 itherto too much nrgi ei 


e*erv station id life uia; be best convered to tbe great uai 
sS Vavpeojte 'nh.t.Ma -oVtvi’j votTpayio oViamn^ an 
education worU y of tl o ua oof their own n unlcd elToili 
and wedi-s re to see the actiie mcMures of G overt men 
more speotlly d -ceted for tie future to iIk object for li 
atta nmentof witch w« nro ready to sanction acoiisidcrabl 
tDcieose of upei d turc 

If the exi«ting reading book be carefully exa 
mined, it will bo found that there is nothing i 
them that is calculated to givea useful and pracUct 
knowlh^e to the mass of the population such a 
was contemplated by the framers of the Despatch 
and if tlus is not done, I do not know how 
return may he said to be made to those ryo1 
who pay a special educational cb»s to get the; 
cliildrea taught at least the rudiments of u'efi 
knowledge In my opinion the knowledge to I 
imparted in village schools shonld be agood knou 
ledge of reading and writing, easting account, an 
gcDCrai information of subjects connected wit 
agnculture Jly belief is that there ought to I 
a separate set of subjects appointed for nllan 
rehools Theie appear to me to be the prominet 
defects in tlie text books used in primary schooh 
a^ when this fact is coupled with another, 1 1 
that the teachers in those schooL are not able, n< 
havetheyany inducements, to make the instructic 
pra^cal, the defeefs become senous enough 
(4) Passing on to secondary schools, I may sa 
that tbe detects m text books axe not so sinoi 
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«D<I inexcusable, tlion^li tbo Btandards thafc are in 
use are open to many serious objections, in point 
of division and arrangement of subjects The 
senes in Englisb used in middle-class schools is 
not so useful and instructive os some others that 
are now left to the option of teachers, te , the 
Bopa! Kcader Senes Chambers’ Senes, Lc. Tb© 
senes now generally used deprives students of 
much of the useful and instructive knowledge that 
might be given to them compatible with their 
young and pliant intellectual faculbes, if other 
books were used I may say here that a progressive 
senes for the lower standards of high schools, such 
as would exactly suit the wants of Native youths, 
ought to be prepared by Natives tbenisclve«, the 
higher books being borrowed from English works 
Then the two reading-books in Marathi are utter- 
ly unsmted toyonng boys, being full of lesson^ on 
chemical, astronomical, anatomical, and such other 
scientific subjects hardly capable of being under- 
stood by the teachers themselves of those classes, 
much less by young students not knowing any- 
thing of Sausknt TlTien n hoy passes on to 
higher standards he learns text hooks that are con- 
siderably easier than these two, both in point of 
style and choice of subjects, such as B^Iamitra, 
Socrates’ Life, Elizabeth, tc. The defects m the 
text-books become serious, to a great degree, be- 
cause the way in which boys are taught hlarathi 
grammar— the foundation of their knowledge— 
w amply jmecbanical, parrot like, and quite un- 
productive of any substaatial good to the pupiU 
tberaselvcs This I may eay boldly from the 
frequent admissions made by me into the lower 
standards of the school I do not wish to go into 
details, but this much, I think, I must eay, tliat 
the general way in which boys are taught in pn- 
mary schools is defective, unproductive of any 
practical good, and seriously detrimental to their 
intellectual faculties and energies Then, as re- 
gaids text-hooks in history, I must say here also 
there is much to be said agnmsl them la the 
second stanikid is put into tM hands of the stu- 
dents Moms’ History of India, than which, I may 
say, a more denationalising ond partial book, it 
will be difficult to find Then the English his- 
tory taught in the higher standards, m a shuutiDg 
way, and at every time upon different sorts of 
rads, deserves to lie considered I strongly believe 
that no student can afford to read English classi 
cal books without a knowledge of the ancient 
histones of Greece and Borne— the ancient lands 
of classical celehnty — without at least a know 
ledge of the general facts in the two histones 
But these two histones have been prescribed from 
the standards, and thus, probably, the means left 
to the students of haviog some enlarged ideas as 
to how nations rise, thrive, and fall, are removed, 
and the general feature of the dead level system 
prominently brought to light My chaiges with 
regard to secondary schools are not so much 
a-^ainst the text-books as against the half hearted 
and perfunctory way ^eaeral/y followed by teach- 
ers m teaching their pupils, and this goes, I 
think, a great way in making the present text- 
books so unsuitable Of this I have had some 
expenence during the last two years whenever I 
had to admit boys from the local high schools or 
other high schools, and 1 found that seven out of 
ten boys had to be admitted mfw one standard 
lower into our school 

(e) To go now to the question whether the 
instruction imparted in secondary schools is cal- 


culated to store the minds of those who do not 
puisne their studies farther with useful and prac- 
tical information, I am constrained to answer the 
question m the negative Even from the com- 
tneucement of his English course, the student is 
deprived of useful and prachcal information such 
as may be found in theBoyal Eeadere or Chambers’ 
Educational Course, &e Then we see nothmg hke 
a kiiow ledge of the histones of Greece and Rome, 
not to mention any general history There are 
no subjects introduced into the standards such as 
would give lum a general knowledge of the laws 
of political economy, the wonders of science (an 
instruction insisted upon by philosophical writers 
like Professors Huxley, Spencer, and Tyndall), a 
geneml knowledge of, at least, what the duties 
and bindings of men are as the members of 
society, and as subjects of the State, and also what 
relations and obligations hold between men as 
between themselves and as towards others, such 
subjects as would serve to give a student some 
ideaof what the ways of tie world practically are 
and how they can be usefully followed Suppos- 
ing the student does not wish to continue his 
etndiM after the Matriculation, he should he sent 
into the world with some useful practical know- 
ledge I think something of the kind suggested 
above ought to be done, besides making it obliga- 
tory on teachers to impart as much practical know- 
ledge regarding subjects already set forth in the 
standards as at may he in their power to do I 
believe teit-boofcs on the above subjects, written 
in ao easy, lucid, and instructive manner, should 
be prepa^ by the Edneabon Department and 
may be set for Standards V, VI, Vlj 

(d) As regaids the first part of question 10, I 
have already answered it at sufficient length in my 
answer to question S I ^lieve that, unless exami- 
nations, the selection of text-books, or the other 
teste examination, be so regulated tmt they do not 
interfere with the internal management and deve- 
lopment of private schools, that they leave every 
scope for independence of action consistent with 
the requirements of the Department, and that they 
willlookmoreto what IS expected from such schools 
than to bow or in what manner it is obtained, the 
tree growth of private institutions, such os was con- 
templated by the framcra of the Despatch of 185t, 
will be greatly hampered As I have already said, 
if apnvate school undertakes to teach boys as far as 
the Mainculation with six, instead of seven, stan- 
dards, the Department should not raise any objec- 
tion on the ground that the system does not corre- 
spond wiUi its own The extent of knowledge to he 
t^ted may be fixed, but whether that is acquired 
by goii^ throQgh the usual grooves or different 
Ones ehoold not be inquired into 

(e) The second part of the question deserves to 
be more carefully considered Is there any ten- 
dency m the present arrangement of the Depart- 
ment to check the development of natural character 
and abihty, or to interfere with the production of 
a ns^ul vernacular literature? I should certainly 
Bay ^>s The monotonously uniform eyvtem of 
instruction conducted upon Enghsh models and 
English tastes, the removmgof means by wluch 
students may be reminded of their nationahty, 
even in innocent sports and games , the adoption 
of such text-books as Morris’s History, the tenour 
of which goes to magnify British inflnence and 
Bntish power and to lower and degrade Indian 
men and manners, and the probCnption of such as 
would keep awake the idea that students are but 
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wamViPrs o£ a trreat natioa ha^iag certain antwa 1 
r «ll ,t LtheS and the hVe mcanstend,m mj 
opI^Stnchecktheunreetramcdg^owth^^^^^ 
fby which, I suppose, w “““J 

aS the remedies to make up the defects are not 
f„T to eeek But the Utter cUnse of the q'e^on 

5 nm imrortant .till Tli. Uigli .chool .todanh 
a,a ■<, .magad that .! » 1“’ 

Int Latin, or Persian for ins second language m 

the fourth standard and continues it as far as his 

college course, he bids a good bye tohisTernaeular, 
r farewell, a long farewell, to i a gramimr its 
idiom, and even the sbght favour of using it in bis 
ordinary coniersation It is only aUhetime of 
translating from the vernacnhir into English that ^ 
the hands of the student are allowed to be for a 
time defiled by a contact with that bnguage Ei- 
nlanations of passages, paraplirases, themes, letter- 
imtin", all contribute to give Lnghsli a very 
ereat mportance which is considerably enhan(*d 
by the fact that all knowledge is to be shown tid 
En^hsli, and that if. therefore, he happens to be 
specially weak in English, he has no chance what 
ever of paseing his examinations I do not know 
if translation from English into the stndent’a 
vernacular is carefully attended to or practised in 
all high schools At ‘he time of the annual exa- I 
minatwnexamineis hardly care to know whether I 
the student knows how to translate any passage 
into his vernacular In the Matriculation a pas 
sage is now given for translation from the candi 
date’s vernacular into English with the alternative 
of a paraphni'e fa very just alternative indeed) 
but I do not know why a passage w not simibrly 

S ven for translation from Euglish into vernacular 
tl» candidate’s knowledge of Lis vernacular is 
to be tested, It must he by translation from Eng« 
lish into the vernacular also Lxceptiog this 
opportunity of coming into contict with bis 
vernacular, the student, if he happens to join a col- 
lege, severs all connection with lus vernacular, he 
reads, talks, lectures, or gossips, in Engbsh or, at | 
the most, hybrid Engbsh The poor vernaculars 
are not allowed to cross the threshold of the 
seminaries of education, and students who pass 
with vernaculars for their second languages, are 
required to take up one of the classical laogunges 
recognised by the University When the attitude 
of the Education Department and the University 
13 80 unfavourable to the vernaculars, it cannot but 
haj pen that the student, though he obtains a first 
class in his BA or M A , forgets all about fais mo 
tlier tongue The aim of the whole educational 
sjstcm, as at present adraiuistercd, appear to me to I 
make the Natives sprak and write good Fngltth, to ! 
make them Burkes, Addisons, or Macaulays tn 
Ensluh, and not to enable them to be roastm of 
their own mother tongue, as if tlie object of the 
University were to send forth into the world every 
year a lot of Anglicized graduates instead of gra- 
duated Natives t I do not impute the blame in any 
way to the students The fault lies with the 
system of education The knowledge of his 
vernaeniar to be found in ev en the ablest gndnate 
IS all th.it he might have acquired when he threw 
off lus Sixth Reading book and Dadoba’s Grammar 
in the Ibml standard Under thesecucumstanccs 
it 1 'scarcely possible that graduates should beable 
to prwluce a ust ful vemacidar literature I 
1 shall not be making an over statement if I say 
that SO or S5 per cent of the graduates now sent 
out by the University, are unable tovmtewell 
and with ease in their vernaculars at one cast lly 


belBli. tol llie « Obsetl »! rfocatuB i. to 
S th. po..es.oi all. to ato it linndE and to 
“mSianuatoittolns igno.aal wr connt™ 
to dtffote, BO to .peak, the knowledge acquired bj 
him ot lueW European arte, mvenlione, &c, 
monshia eonntrjnien tlrongh the nen^ih™ 
That Uim me the diet object o£ the anthers of 
too DcBpald of 1851 may be .een trorn the fol- 

lowing eatraet. -"We mast emphatieally decte 
that the education which we desire to see 
ID India is that which has for its object the diffu- 
sion of the improved arts, science, philosophy, 
literature of Europe , m short, of Euio^an know- 
ledire” "We look, therefore, to the Engl^h 
and the vernacalar languages of India 
to4the° as the media for the diffusion of European 
knowledge, and it 18 our desire to see them culti- 
vated m all schools m India of sufficiently high 
class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the 
requKite quabfications ’’ Those who possess this 
education were expected to be “ more useful mem- 
bers of society m every condition of life Viewed 
from the standpoint of the Despatch, I do not think 
that the system of keeping the vernaculars out ot 
the pale of the UmverBity w calculated to produce 
a uMful vernacnlar literature To remedy this 
defect I would not go the length of proposing here 
new degrees to be founded in the vernaculars, but 
I would propose that the students should be com- 
pelled to learn tbeir vernaculars at high schools 
more thoroogbly than now Some mneral ques 
tions, such as translation from English, and essay 
to be written in the vernacular and some questions 
on idiom, should be asked in the general English 
paper, just as translation into English is now 
pven , and m the University examinations every 
should have to answer apapercontoimng 
questions from books appointed in his vernacular, 
along with questions on essay writing, besides the 
paper he may have to answer in the second lan- 
guage chosen by him I think if something like 
Uiis be done, a knowledge of the vernaculars will 
be preserved by students, and the production of 
a healthy and useful vernacular litenture will he 
greatly facilitated How the scheme may be put 
into practice and worked 1 would leave the Syndi 
cate to decide 


Qaei S7 —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance exam- 
ination of the University ? If so, are you of 
opuuoQ that this eircumitance impairs the piac 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life 7 

Ant 27 — 1 think there is a good deal of truth 
in the statement that the attention of pupils as 
well as teachers is unduly directed to the ilatricu 
btion examination Vhen lioys after learning 
the several lower standards reach the Matriculation 
standard, the chief care of the teacher or teachers 
appointed to that class is to see how many hoys 
are capable of being made to “ pass ” the Entrance 
examination for upon j>a«sing a smaller or greater 
number depends, to a great extent, the mefiiciency 
or efficiency of the school I\ hen teachers as well 
as students know that a good deal of their success 
m this world depends upon passing the examina- 
tion, it IS natural that both of them should con- 
centrate their attention upon this important 
object They think that the best way to secure 
the desired object is to make the students go 
through the subjects set by the Umversity some- 
how or other, which practice they are obliged to 
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follow more tecanse the tests applied by the 
University in passing candidates are extremely 
flnctnating and arbitrary. The stanilanl of ex- 
amination being liable to constant variations, 
teachers cannot generally heep to one coarse of 
instruction Every year new examiners mtb new 
ideas about the requirements of candidates step 
into the lists, and m order to accomplish the 
desired object teachers thiol of the ready means 
of getting up the various subjects by cramming 
and hammenng them into the heads of students 
Thougli I grant that the attention of teachers and 
pupils 13 undiilv directed to tins examination, I 
must say that the cause of this must be mvcsti 
gated, and so long as the cause remains, it cannot 
he expected that their attention should he other- 
wire directed I mean the fact that £ngli<b 
language is made the medium through nhich 
students are to show their knowledge of any 
subject learnt by them goes a great way in 
strengthening tljs idea of teachers and pupils 
Teachers find that they have to teach their boys a 
certain number of subjects and they begm them 
with their pupils If a teacher thinks of going 
beyond the stereotyped forms of teaching and 
gives his pupils some general useful extra know 
ledgp regarding anj subject, he would find that 
the greatest difiieulty is to make them reproduce 
tins information ih in/jlnh at the time of exami- 
nations If they be told to reproduce the same m 
their Tornacular, they would do it very easilj, sup- 
posing they have grasped what the teacher toW 
tliem • but English being a foreign language, it 
goes hard with them to giv e in that language 
thcit ideas, not nolating EQgh«h idiom, grammar, 
a<ago, Lc So, this diffculty deters teachers ftom 
imparting fl useful, practical, or a eompreiienstve 
knawlcd^ of any subject, if thev wish that their 
pnpiU should be able to show tliat knowledge at 
the time of exanunations Thus, not oolj is (he 
impartin" of a useful practical k-nowlcdge greatly 
limited, but the intellectual energies are spent 
awav m learning Fngluh first and then the sub- 
jects tliemselves , and I may say that more than 
three fourths of the time of a student is taken 
up in mastenng the peculiarities of a foreign 
language itself AVliatevcr be the caure, the fact 
remains that the practical value of the instruction 
given m recondary schools so far as Uio require- 
ments of ordmarj life are concerned, is con«idcr- 
ably impaired by Uie circumstance tliat the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils, wlielher rightly or 
wrongly, is greatlj directed to the Entrance exa- 
mination 

Though it IS not warranted by the question 
itself, I maj say tliat tlic same or neatly the same 
resolt LS ptreeivable m college examinations by 
reason of the tnplinto svstem of examinations 
mtroduccil into the University dunng the ngiroc 
of Sir It Temple It woul I be out of place to dis- 
cuss hero the proprietj or otherwi‘-c of the step 
tnVrn by the University under the Chancellorship 
of SirKichard, but so much may, I think, lie 
safely *aid, that thevala*' of instruction given in 
colleges IS now con«idirably icnpairid bv the fact 
that a student has to wlss llirce difftreut examina- 
tions before ht should bo able to cam an honourable 
livelihood for lutn«<.lf 1 think it will l>e grantol 
tliat the mind of a student ts groitlv di»tuTlicd 
when he finds that he has to pa^-, one examina- 
tion eveij vear Having to learn diffiTviit reUof 
books and different sets of subjects for each suc- 
cessive examination he liashardlv on) timeathis 
command to devote to other subjre*s tlian 


aetnally prerenbed , he is (has obliged to ‘‘get np” 
the anomalous subjects set for his examinations, 
to cram the books, and thus by purming the sime 
course for three or four years, lie manages to g^t 
through or pass the examination (ffappj 
is he if he gets through snccessfully withm three 
}cars() The mind of a student being thus en 
groreed with the care of “passing “ one examina- 
tion ereiy year, ho has no scope left to acquire a 
nst-fol and practical knowledge of the subjwts he 
studies, he comes out of the college ss i man 
whose head is stuffed with a variety of subjects, 
but who IS not able to give to the people praclt- 
calty the result of his knowledge And in this 
manner what the country expects of him — that 
be should not merely he able to occupy a good 
place under Govemmeut, hut to convoj what ho 
lias aconired to the poor masses of the people, to 
“ filter down," as it were, the knowledge acquired 
by him through the various strata of the popula 
tion of his country — is not realised m most cases 
This i«, in my opimon, the object, at anj rate one 
of (he chief objects, which a graduate is generall) 
expected to be able to fulfil But his attention 
being taken up by examinations, his knowledge 
not sound, comprehensive, and practical, and thus 
this circumstance also considerably impairs thn 
practical value of the education giica m institu- 
tions higher than secondary school-, for tlie re 
quirements of ordinary life I Iiavo allndod to 
this point, as it seemed to me to bo of a nature 
aoali^us to that appeanng m (be question 

S \tui ST — 'IVhat effect do you think tliat the 
idrawal of bovernmeDt to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
hare upon the spread of education ond the growth 
of a spmt of reliance upon local ezeriioss and 
I combination for local purposes ? 

I Qn 0 $ 55— IntheeventoflbeGovemmeiitwith 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage- 
i ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
, the standard of m^truction many class of insti 
' tations nonld detcncrate ? If ^on think so, what 
measures would you suggest in order to prevent 
this result? 

Ant 37 ^ 3S — (s) The effect of a sudden with 
drawal from the direct management of schools or 
colleges by Government would be fatal to tlie 
caure of Mucation If Government withdraws 
all connection with schools or colleges, the only 
organisotl agency that cm take up the work of 
education is the Missionary agency There is no 
orgamred Native agency that can l>p expreted t<» 
adequate!) supply the place of Government insti- 
tutional It IS a cunoti* fact that 3fi-si{>naQ 
writers liavenow begun to pore as the warm svm 
pathirers of Natives, and talk of the abiht), 
energy, and spirit of svlf reliance now a davs 
evinced bv them The Jteverend 3o\in<UiD, w£i« 
has b«n for some ) ears past wnting on thi« sub 
jict ea)8 if Oovcrnmint withdraw from direct 
education, “the Natives of India who are cajwbk 
of managing thi* higher education, if anlj ther 
were cn«wiragi*d to do it, the Furoi«nn-si3enti. 
and Mi^ionary societies will kc«p up an ciluca 
tional system fullv equal to the wants of tb<. 
countij, under the etimujus of the grants in^ajJ 
while It woul 1 call forth a fpint of libcraht) w Inch 
tafeuppre-red, and of indep ndenev winch w crushed 
by the pn-sent system '' Tli" state of Naliv 
aetmtv and Twidjne«sdt*wibcJ ahofe laty Ic icrv 
wcU true in the cxre of the Madras or IJ<.ngal 

rresiJeuc),butc«.rtamlynotinthc cas- of thu 
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Prtsidencv I. for mpelf, should have rceened 
with ffreat delight the high opinion entertamed 
o£ our abibties by others , I am as great a patriot 
as Missionary imters would show us to be, out 
it u simply a false patriotism which blinds one to 
his own real interests I must candidly confess 
tliat, except in large towns like Bombay and Poona, 

which hare far advanced in intellectnal actiTity, 
thesrantof self reliance and selfsacnhee, which 
IS 80 essential to the maintenance of pmate in- 
stitutions, IS yet dormant It is only now that 
people have begun to show some signs of inde 
pendent activity and to throw off their languid 
torpor, and without being liable to the charge of 
being called unpatriotic, I may say that some 
years must elapse before that state asenhed to ns 
ny the Miosionanes is really ohservable amongst 
us m almost all localities, and does not remain oon 
fined to places like Poona or Bombay, and before 
the educated Natives become able to maintain high 
education if left by Government That educated 
Natives should take the work of educating their 
own countrymen in suitable ways, in their own 
hands, with a slight aid from the State is a con 
summation devoutly to be wished for, and none will 
desire it more ardently than myself But the 
time is not yet come when Gavemment might 
withdraw from the work of education at once and 
leave it to private enterprise in all places, without 
scriona damage to the cause of education so nobly 
pursued by it If, therefore, under these circum- 
stances of Native activity and energy, GoTemmeut 
should think of withdrawing from the work of 
education as persistently maintained by a const 
derable section of Missionary writers, then I 
must say that Oovemment will have siuplr 
"played into the hands of Missionary bodies,” 
Will hire fostered the belief among the people that 
it desiree to force Chnstiau teaching upon them, 
and thus given a good scope for those " benevo- 
lent” bodies to accomplish their object more easilr 
It needs no proof that the avowed object of Mis- 
eiomiry "benevolence’ in India is thesnbvenion 
of the religions of the Natives Aivare of this 
Tcr) <*vil, prudent and foresighted men positively 
decliii*^ to take auy steps that might be construed 
as identifying Government with the cause of these I 
religions bodies I might quote hew a paragraph 1 
from a Di.spatch to the Government of ludia, 
dated Sfndduly 1 SS 7 — ' 

"Ws esnnut approre of that part of tb« ncbemv wkwl, 
i4ci<t £e« th* QoveiniiwDt In taeunres prosmiled bj tbs 
3Jin oasrifs snd so uposes Ui« irTugetdiat (o th« nsk of 
lyrrertel miiiconiCraction tYe are well swaio Ibat the 
(.hnTch iliinonury Socetj besn marked equallj for 
ml te for reel tade ot latestion sod UboriousdevotMD to 
twDeroIrQt latentioni Bat bowerer cot tied to oat cod 6 
drnee sueh an inetitol on mar bare piared itielf lee adktrt 
tt> Utentiflio* tijt tl would t» lit 

rmlrt tf foa wrrt lo lakt anj tlept m qkt kavg tkt 
afftamet of oatlia^ Its Oorerament intk iuf\ « to 
ciflw i» oMOrarri iaeinj lie aim of eeneerliiio oi»» alaee 
ef tie popeUlion to Carirluiiily 

(Tlw Itallrr are bine) 

The Natives themselves would not like such a 
hasty transference of secondary school# to 3 Iis- 
nonary bodies See wbat the Tiwsj India 
says — 

"At pretest Jfiw onarrrcbnolt mate 1 llle alarm tmODC 
toe Nttira eomnjonitj becaoM aa it bappeat, they anioFR 
•edjt tor moTtrifts a-ea!ar initraelion Bat if Coretn 
meot »tm ta teUre from bickered ocalKiD and tboM sue» 
ary KiiijoU wer* lo om tbrir Bev born Mrec^ for the 
porvotoofeonTertem thepurpote fcrwbith they sro sup. 
po«d lo aiut, tba cry »*I«d ajMsat tlem by t1Ie^ltlT^ 


•jllbsveiylon^ and it would be a cry that no Government 
conid sflliTd to Ignore It wia admitted in the Despatch of 
1884 that Government would nnderlatie tl e charge of second 
ary rfoeation ontd they conid hand it over to tome other 
agency Outwhitagency? TbatTstbo rnb TieNativcf 
sronld strongly object to being thns handed over to the 
Uua onary agency and by withholding or witbdra ting 
ihetraebooJ* Government would not create those elements 
of society which are needed for the establiahuent of pnrste 
aehaoU 

Fot Goverameofctogive encoiirigeinent to such 
hodiesby asudden withdrawal from education, and 
thus to place the whole education m their hands, 
wouM he, in my opinion, an extremely impoLtio 
and dangerous step Every one will freely ac- 
knowledge the great good done by these bodies to 
the cause of education, especisilly the primary one, 
and one cannot speak of them in connection with 
it wifliout a feeling of gratitude Bnt if they, 
not being content with feir lot and with the op- 
portunities now afforded them of using then pre- 
sence as means of converting our faith, desire to 
go beyond that and advocate the encouragement 
of pnvate enterprise, knowing that it simply 
means iSew own encouragement, then surely Gov- 
ernment may tell them to go about their own 
busiuess, leaving that work to competent Native 
bodies when they are organised They make edit 
cation only a means to an end, and such bodies 
should not be allowed more facility of pushing 
forward their work of evangelisation 

(i) Let us see what the effects of such a with, 
drawal will be upon the three sorts of education— 
pnnary, secondary and higher I am strongly of 
opinion that the State ought to keep in its hand the 
control of primaTy education and work ib up by 
the grant-in aid system It may encouiage, 
wherever possible, indigenous schools by suitable 
grants-in aid, but it ought not to sever its cosneo- 
tion with it Doing so would open a very wide 
door to the Missionary sgeney to arry forth 
Its work of religious propaganuism The igno 
rant people in villages will only look upon Mission- 
aries as BO many engines sent out by Government 
to convert them to Christianity, and it is posuble 
that their minds will be dangerously prejudiced 
i^iDst Government 

(e) A# r^rds secondary school#, aa I hare 
already stated, it will be detnmental to the inter- 
esU of education if Government clo«e 8 or Gans- 
fcralugh schools topnvato bodies in places like 
llatnagin,Belgauro, or Ahmedabad, where there ate 
at present no Native organised agencies Ag^ual 

closing or trsnsfereoce of high schools in places 
where there arc Native agencies to work, wodd be 
a prodent policy A withdrawal may be effected 
in Poona, though with some caution, but it cannot 
for some years more bo effected at all in any of the 
lessadrasccd cities of the Presidency 

W A# for colleges, I must say decidedly that 
the time haa not yet come when higher education 
be taken care of by jnvate (Missionary) 
TT education 18 an important branch 

of educabon. and it cannot be completely made over 
to pw^ytwng bodies I! Government college# 
be do^, JIissioiUTy colleges will be without 4 v 

nval Uie spirit of emulation, 60 necessary to the 

jt»rate™ of .fficne,, „]! b, (W 

U^narton oi H, ..tat.m, la.ty.™knly 
•^of noa*. «a olh.r deteriimt.ne a„£, 
rfl wmeiotopky .Bd -Wn all 
^3 taien away, ^MeiaBo eayinw wbethertbe 
proal alaadard ot sDitiency mUbe pi-opaily kept 
np I da not see what gnod tan conjo alt it (L 
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aboljhon of the Doccaa College, whjcli costs nboat 
fliT.OOO to the State A sanog of B17,000 
effected at the great aacrifiee of the interests of 
those middle-class etudents who annoally join it 
to effect a saving m expenditure by not |joing to 
Bombay, will be of no xalue In tlic intercuts 
of higher education which, if left to Missionaries 
alone, would considerably deteriorate in point of 
cfBciency of instruction, I suggest that OoTera 
ment aboold not be induced to male over colleges 
to SIisBionary bodies— the only existing pnvnto 
agency «ow available in the Presidency I thml 
that if Goverunieiit wishea to follow the principles 
of the Despatch of 1854 m a true (pint and wishes 
to stimulate local efforts under local managemcot, 
it should do something liLe that suggested in my 
answer to question 2 That would be a whole- 
some step, and will serve to effect the desired object, 
without subjecting Government to the worst of 
obloquies, t^t of becoming the means of con- 
verting the rehgious faiths of its subject popula 
tion 

(c) As for the growth of reliance on local ex- 
ertioasand local combiaatiOQs, 1 hare great mx 
gmngs It IS only now that people amongst ns 
are becoming ready to make some endowments to 
the University (a Government institution) at the 
prospect of their name being connected mth the 
endowments, hutit is extremclydoubtlul whether 
any would be ready to endow pninte colleges of 
\ativea even They would never endow Mission- 
ary colleges I do not hcheve that if the Deccan 
College bo closed, people will readily come forward 
to toA-e op the iicce««aiy funds Bicb people, 
00 will be seen from my answer to question 4, do 
not avail themselves of college eoucation, and 
liLtiee have not yet acqnired any great interest m 
education Instead of abruptly withdrawing from 
all direct connectionwithscnool or college educa- 
tion, Government should take to the work of pr«- 
panng Natives m the art of educating themselves 
by giving them facilities os mentioned before 
For some years at least, say five or su years, the 
State cannot seves off its connection with educa- 
tion m secondary schools or colleges, without se- 
riously affecting the cause of education 

Qiira 55 —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the sjstcm of assigniog grants 
iiccording to the results of jwnodical examinaitonB 
should b; applied? "What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system eqmtahle 
and useful ? 

Ques 6 ? — To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you tlunk that the grant in-aid shonld 
amount under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades f 

Jhs 55 § 57 —(a) I have already stated that 
the system of paymcnt-hy-results may be advan 
tagcously employed, where an undue attention paid 
to examinations will not be prodnctive of bad 
effects, s f , jn the case of primary edncafiaB, in 
developing and encouraging indiginous s(diool«, 
uherever possible , but, as 1 hare ako stated, this 
system of payment by reeults will not be very use- 
ful for schools of a higher order and collies »f it 
bt exclusively used 

(i) As rtgards tlio iray la irhirfi the grants 
might Iw given, some woull suggest these two 
ways — (1) Tliat Government should givebalfthe 
gru^s cxpen'c incurred in a pnvTite institution 
Jhis principle applying to j nvatc schools will be 
undesirable it takes away the only gooil feature 
of the sy«tem of payment by results, while it 

OoBib,; 


leaves a large scope for Government to interfere, 
or have something to do with the way in which 
the intcnml arrangements with regard to the 
expenses are made I do not therefore prefer this 
way (2) Others would say that Government 
should allow a large snm for the ^fatncnlation 
examination, should male tliat examination as 
Che only final test of the school, and the grant 
should be such as to cover all the expenses to he 
incuned for a hoy till be passes that examination, 

I say fil50 to 11200 for every boy that the 
school may pass This methw, brides being 
I open to the gravest objection that it would make 
the fate of the whole school, boys and teachers, 
depend upon the figure ent by some boys, would 
be quite inapplicr^le where a school may not be 
able to teach os far os the Jilatriculation standard 
This way also I do not prefer ns bemg generally 
useless and inapplicable 

(c) Theeystcmofgrants-in-aidl propose would 
bo something like the following *— 

(I) The grants in aid of the salaries of teachers 
should bo revived, and the scale, according to 
the degrees o£ test now fixed by the University, 
shonld be as follows (this would bt. the lowest 
scale) — 

B 

For an HJL 40 per mensem 

n , if s Uficber la college 100 , 

, * BA 30 „ 

. „ IifB^ 25 , 

- - PE SO « 

» „ U&tncuhte lo n 


(11) IVhen the salaries of teachers are aided in 
this maimer, the grants for the several standards 
need not be as large os those given by the present 
roles They mar be about Jnlf the eum sow 
allotted for each standard, namely-^ 

Stoa^ard B 


(The subdivisions for the scvenil heads may be 
similarly arranged by halving the present grant 
for each brad ) 

(III) In the case of primary private schools, 
encouraged by the development of the indigenous 
school system, where a final examination to l« 
held at the taluka or xilla town, once n year, may 
be made as the only test of vernacular schools, the 
teacher should be given Hb for eicry boy that 
might pass at such a central examination , if 1 e 
gets a fixed pay and also a capitation allowance, 
H+ Or 5 

(IV) The grants for Uiuversity examinations 
should bo as follows — 


B 

For passmg Mitr calat m 50 

„ P ExamintUoa 100 

„ lit BA. 125 

2nd B-A. ISO 

„ MA 200 


These arrangements would ensure some sort of 
pennaneocy and efficiency of teachers, and would 
remoxe the evils of payment by remits exclusively 


(Y) Besides these grants and the grant for 
huilding as given hy the present nil«, adequate 
and reasonable grants for library and apparatus 
should he gn CD An institution sending nn boy* 
for University examinations can ill affonl to be 
without ^eaC two necessary items of school fur 
tutqic. 
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fVI^ The persons who exnmine ^ch high 
schools should not he connectol mth 
tional Department The hoard o£ local m^e- 
meat or the scliool hoard that might he formwl 
,0 pursuance o£ the Orders of the Supreme Gowra- 
ment, should include as « members the 
following officers of Goveroment — 

The District Judge, 

The Collector, and 
The Suboidinate Judge 

A board constituted in this manner ebodd exa- 
mine the school annually and report to Gororn- 
ment as to efficiency, results, le I do not think 
that these officers being well trained and experi- 
enced will be considered os unable to eiaintno 
schools m which «x Enghsh standards may 
taught The board of ordinary members wUl 
exercise a general supervision over the school, 
acting as a body of visitors, advisers, or teachers 
fVtl) If it be found by results that the teacher 
of a class has not worked properly dimug the 
year, the grant for results will of course not be 
paid, hut the teacher’s grant should not bo dis- 
continued that very year , and if ha fails to show 
better results for three years consecnUvely, then 
his grant as a teacher may be discontinued 

(Vni) The three officers of Oovemment and 
the permanent board should cxanunc Iho ecbool in 
the stan^rds m which the students may be pro- 
seated The arrangement of subjects, &c , toed 
not be necessarily according to toe Government 
model standards It will depend, to a very great 
extent, upon diifenog local circnmetances, each'as 
the aptitude of hoys and the general intelbgence 
of the population of any d strict Tlie standards 
that might be taught to students in Poona, SfUra, 
or ShikltpuT, will not be applicable to Dhirwsr or 
to Abmedoagsr, whore an adjostmont of subjects 
will have to be made according to the degree of 
capacities of the students In this manner all 
iQtorforonce with the internal arracgemcot of 
schools will be removed, and the free development 
of indigenous superior institutions will not be 
bampeiM 

(IX) Excepting these partieuJats, the gcueral 
features of the present rules for grant-in-aid may 
be retained 

(X) It will be seen that the changes proposed 
in the present system of grants-in aid are 
expressly for those private Ifative mstitntions 
which, being under a local management, will give 
a reasonable guarantee of permanency Missufi. 
ary institutions emmot, accordmg to a strict inter- 
pretation of the prmaples of the Despatch of 
18o4, cfaiw to be assisted by Goremment, but, 
as they are bodies benevolently devoted to the 
cause of education, and have done signal service to 
Governmeut in the lowest class of education they 
may be assisted by Government, ttll tie JfaUtei 
are able to do for ihemfelvet wXal iltj nm do for 
them, acoording to the present rules for grant-m 
aid, with the addibon of the Matnculation grant 
of 550, if desirable on these condibons tbat 
the teaching of the Bible or any other Bcnptdnl 
book IS strictly prohibited in the scWl, thatn 
purely secular edaeatioD u imparted to stodente, 
that the Bible may he taught, if necessary, out of 
school hours or school days, say on Sua^ys, and 
that it should not be compulsory on any stndent 
to attend such lectures I believe that it, &s Hm 
E xcellency the Viceroy thinks, it be found fiiat 
the imparting of a purely secular instmctiim 
schools and colleges is attended witb senons con 


qnwieev, Oovemment might sanction the nppomt- 
ment of a pandit or a sliistn for each high school 
Of colfcgc to give students general Ktures ou 
leligious, ethical, nnd moral precepts, so as to 
dijwl tlicir mind to a deep scuso of duty, or the 
teachers themselves might be directed to devote an 
hour or two every week to this purpose Accord 
ingly. Missionary institutions winch go m for 
religious instniclion should secure the services of 
a pandit or a sliSstn to lecture on general reli- 
gious and moral precepts, in conformity with the 
^ncral beliefs of tho students themselves Tins 
13 llvo utmost Diat can be concidcd to Missionary 
bodies, who complain of the want of religions 
instnicUon in schools or colleges I would object 
to Missionary institutions getting grants accord- 
ing to tbe system propoeii above, on tho ground 
that they are fiacked by large funds at home set 
apart for religious purposes, nnd con«c<iuently a 
small encouragement given to them, provided the 
above conditions are stnctly observed, will enable 
them to n««i8t Government In the cause of eiluca- 
tion Tlie obvious difference in tho two kinds of 
grants is based on tbe same principle tliat justifies 
the great dilferenco between grants given to Euro- 
pean and Eurasian schools and Anglo-vcmacular 
schools, naroelj, tliat private efforts by Native 
bodies are to be encouraged, developed, and 
matnred, and thus mode fit to take charge of Gov- 
ernment in<titutions in due course of time Tho 
principle of encourogeroent to those who deserve 
to be supported umlerhcs the proposed arrange- 
ment If, after giving encouragemetit in the 
manner proposed above, educated Native gentle- 
men arc found unable or unwilling to avaiftliem- 
selves of tbe opportunities given them of develop- 
ing their own institutions, if they show tJicmselves 
slack in assisting Oovemment m the noble work 
of education and thus enabling it to promote the 
spread of pnmary education, then the fault will lie 
solely with them Government will liavc done 
Its duty ID conformity with the principles of tlie 
Devpateb of 1854 , and if even then onr people d > 
not shale off their torpor, Government might fairly 
think of extending its aid to Missionary institu- 
tions on more favourable terms Tho experiment, 
therefore, ought to be tried by Government with 
an unflinching honesty of purpose, that it might 
not become liable to blame of a serious nature— 
neglect of duly eonsetentionsly made 

(XI) If encouragement bo given to Native 
efforts on the lines suggested above. Native bodies, 
tor instance, the conductors of the Aew Enghsh 
School, Poona, would be wilhng to assist Govern- 
ment in some places at least Let me, however 
show that if Government gives grants, m the way 
mentioaed above and in my answer to question 2, 
to Native bodies, for example, the new English 
sdiool above referred to, and thus encounm-es 
them to gradually (after some yeare) take clu^ 
of Government high schools in the distncts tint 
ttey nny choo=«, Goieramat vtll have saved oh 
the mhoh one half of the money that tl spends 
fnm the Provinetal -revenues for edueatson on 
those st^ools Let me illustrate hy two or three 
examples how this will be 
I siiall first take some towns which are not os 
mteUectol activity as Bombay or 
Poona me. for instance, Hatoagiri Suppo^ng 
^revTOuldbeSOOboysinthe school, (heTwiU 
^ 7 cksBM at the rate of 30 or 85 boys for one 
doffl Of tbe 7 teachers we shall suppose 2 are 
« A s, 2 having passed the^lst B A or P,E , and 
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"5 jMatnctiKtes Thns, the grants for ieidien 
« piiW be — 

n 

2 X 30 = RO pet meusem 
2x22i = 45 , 

3xlS = 45 


150 

or Il'» 1,800 a year Then, supposing that each 
class would get by payment by results on an aaer* 
age as much grant as 10 boys passing m all heads 
iTOuld get, and tilnng tlie avemge gnnt per I»y 
forcacli standard to be US, we get 10x7x8= 
R5C0 Add to this library or apparatus 
grant, about 11150 Supposing 10 boys 
matriculate, tlicir grant will be 31600 Thns, 
11)0 total grant to obtained from GoTcnuncnt 
wiU be — 

It 


For salaries of tcaehera 1 800 
, bo}i grants 503 

„ apparatus Ac. 140 

„ llatncaiation 10 (boys) 600 
3000 


Thus, by the most liberal calculatioa thcIUtna* 
gin High School being made an aided institution, 
w ill cort Government R3,000 for educating 400 
boy?, itf, R15 per Lor, nhereas in 18SO-8I 
Government spent 510,600 for about 160 boys, 
that IS, H42-10 8 per boy Tlius, if Govim- 
nient spent H42.10*8 for etery boy taught m 
the IlatnSgin school in 18S0 81, it would have to 
spend Rl8, or one third only (eonstdenng the 
incrca e in boys), that is it will nave saved about 
flS per cent of its present expenditure, by making 
that high school an atded school 
Ihke ^IhiBcdnsgar Take the amount of grant 
ohtauinl by this school to be as large os RHjOOO, 
as in tho case of tlatndgin In 1S80«$1 that 
school cost Government R4 072, or 5157-6 7 
nr Iwy (the number of boy s being less than 100) 
ily making this school ottliJ, it will cost Govern 
ment RS,000 for 200 boys, i e , it will cost it 
about one-fourth of what it spent in 1880 Tlios, 
its saving will be 75 per cent m this case Simi- 
larly, taking Dbimarand Sat4ra, tho saving to 
Government m each case will be 6G and 50 per 
cent respectively 

Again, take Poona itself, which Las made far 
greater progni«a in education than any oUicr town 
in the mofussil In this city tlierc are in all 
about 1,400 boys learning English (excluding the 
several schools in the camp) Snpposing the«c 
III) 8 were taught in one school, there would be 
about 40 classes, and, say, 10 graduates, 15 bavmg 
parsed 1st BA or PL, and 15 matriculates 
Then the masters' grant would be — 

B 

10 X 30 = 300 

16X20 = 330 

16x16 = 22a I 


8i>5 M JO 260 a year 

Then, on the same calculation as before, the 
grant for boys would bo Ill0x40x8=H 
3,400 Supposing 40 boys pass the Matncnlabon 
the grant for 40 boys would be H2,000 and the 
library and apparatus grant, say, fiSOO Thus 
the total grant to bo attained from Government 
would amount to E10,260-f-3 200+ 2 5(X1— fi 
15,900 Government in 1880 81 Fpent3lll,2t3 
for about 44 0 boys, and according to this anronjcre. 
ment it would have to spend only 1115,960 
for 1 400, or about R4,000 more than what it 
spent^ for 440 hoys, to educate 1,000 boys more 


This would, I think, he no small advantage 
Spending R4,000 more would enable it to edii 
cate in all 1,4 00 boys , supposing that it does not 
mean to spend more than R12,000, even if it 
gives tlie local school in charge of a pnvatc m«ti- 
tntion and thus makes the number of learners 
about 1,400, such an arrangement would make it a 
loser by 20 T«r cent m tlie ca«fi of this high 
school Adding together the several savings and 
this loss wc get— 


For Rfltaasin 
„ Ahiticufis^ar 
n 8ai&a 
, BKrivfr 


66 per cent vann' 

75 

60 , , 

66 . , 

20 „ logs 


47 per cent for 5 schools 

In other words. Government will have savi-d on 
the average of five high schools nearly 47 per 
cent, of its expenditure on those schools m 1880 
81 The advantages to Government from the 
adoption of tho proposed gnnt in aid system are 
thus significant, and they need no further amplifi 
cation If Government, therefore, were to announce 
iG delermjDatJon to withdraw from the mainten- 
ance of high schools one by one, after a given 
term of years, private bodies, such as tho condne 
tors of the new English school, would bo willing 
to maintain those high schools ns aided institu- 
tions, according as they find themselves able to 
take charge of them, provided the arrangements 
for grants in aid proposed above be carried into 
effect. I must admit that Government will have 
to incur some additional expenditure at the com- 
mencement of tins experiment, in order to train 
up one centra) lostilulion, and before it becomes 
rcadr to take charge of the schools, but, looking 
to tile great pood to bo denved from the adoption 
of (ho system, it should not, I think, be unwiihug 
tu incur tliat expenditure The question of the 
p’reat eanng to Ooversment that will be effected 
m tour«e of time being set apart, the very fact 
tiiat it will hav o encouraged the Natives to take the 
, education of Uieir countrymen in their own hands 
I and thus contributed to the slow but sure, rapid, on 
ward progress of the nation, will ampl^ redound to 
i the glory of the British rule , and it will encourage 
^ a spirit of reliance spon local exertions and combi- 
I nations for local usefulness which is of itself of no 
I mean importanci, to the well being of a nation 
“ It re to the wider extenuon of the system of the 
grants m aid, especially m connection with high 
and middle education, (hat the Government looks to 
set free funds which may then be made apphcable 
to the promotion of the edncation of the masses,” 
and though the system I have proposed above will 
not give an t«we lta(e saving to Government, yet, 
if honestly and prudently followed it will be able 
to accomphsh the desued object within a few 
yca» from the time of its adoption To make, 
then, a definite proposal, the new English school 
will, within eight or ten years, be ready to take 
chaigcof Government high schools m the cluef 
towns of tho Maharashtra, if it be properly en- 
couraged according to the methods suggested and 
discus^ above 

(XII) I would suggest that Government should 
mamtam one institution of its own at the P-esi- 
den^ town — the Eipbinstone High School — »/» an 
efficient order, so as to serve, if necessary, as a 
mode) to other non Government institutions It 
would bo inadvisable to make such a largely en 
dowed institution as the Elphinstone High School 
an aided one It might, however, be giien under 
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tl« local municipal corporation, and 
ejaminatioa conducted as now l>y the proua* 
so-s. of the Elpmstone Coiipc^ In Poona, Gor- 
envaent might, if it bo profitable, maintain ite 
own inetitutions ftnnaiieiitlif, or hand itOTcrto 
the DfVT Engluh school m the way aboTC refep- 
red to 

Q«* 55— How far do you consider it ne^ 
sary for European professors to he employed m 
coUe'n;s educating up to the Bjt standard ? 

Ant 55— As far as mathematics, nataral 
science, and th*- oriental languages aro concerned, 
I decidedly think that Natives will bo lyute as 
able and competent to teach these subjects m 
colle-’es as any European professors The facts 
that lUo Bahadurs K L Chliatre and D N 
Nagarkar have occupied for a long time the 
mathematical chairs with complete satisfaction to 
their Eupenors that "Mr Nacgimwala, a Master 
of Arts in science, is now made a professor of 
natural science in the Elphiostone Ccdl^e, Mr. 
Saniana, a professor of mathematics in tlie Guja- 
rath College , and that Mr R G BhindSrkar is 
permanently appointed professor of oriental Ian* 
glides in the iJeccan College (thongh notwitlioat 
a good deal of hard fighting continued for some 
months), tell their own tale But I believe that 
in mathematics and the oriental bnguagea none 
but Native professors can, or ought to, fill the 
chairs, if the duties are to be ably and usefully 
discharged Vmd examples arc before us to 
illustrate the troth of what I say, and I do not 
think I should dilate upon this point, though th« 
question of mathematics docs not yet appear to bo 
decided, as in the ease of the oneotsl Laugoagea. 
As re^irds history and philosophy, I must say 
much would depend upon the qualifications and 
individual propensities of the person to be ajmint. 
ed One who has to keep up hit knowkd^ of 
history and philosophy mil hare to progress with 
the progress of the world, will have to read every 
little book that may be published on these enbjecto 
in any part of the world So the man mu^t only 
continue his habit of reading and study, most 


education should bo to enable Natives to compete 
with Englishmen in the nccuracj of i<liom, Ac , of 
English, ^en I must say that inis object, at least 
with the majority of students, has not been, and 
will not he, accomplished Ido not think 1 sliall 
he guilty of exaggeration if I say tliat even an 
able si A (unless ho bo an exceptionally well- 
read English scliolar) will be liable to commit 
mistakes ui idiom, Ic , which an Under graduate 
I at Oxford or Cambridge would bo easily able to 
conectj and this is not unnatural Even where 
there are European professors to teach English m 
colleges, 1 do not think the students under them 
I are, as a matter of fact, able to write more idioma- 
tically than those not receiving that instruction 
Natives can never aspire to go nod tench English 
to students in the Oifonl or Cambridge Unuer- 
sftres Tlie utmost they do, can do, and onght to 
do, IS that they wonid be able to wnte upon an) 
subject in Eughsh, not committing mistakes in 
grammar or gross violationsof idiom, and I believe 
that inteiligtnt Natives will by practice be able to 
vvTito correct, thongh not quite idiomatic English 
I cannot saj if, asarulc, boys in high schools under 
a European head are able to wnte more idiomati- 
cally, or even more correctly, than those in high 
scBmIs under Native management, because the 
former have bad the advantage* of Enropcan cor- 
rection and remioo At least 1 did not peiwiva 
such a dilTerencc when I was mjself a student in 
the Deccan Collego By listening for an hour or 
two to Euroneans, or by hanog an Fngluh exer- 
cise correctea once a month or two, I do not think 
that boys will catch idiomatic English from their 
professors, since very few have any opportnnities 
of freely mixing and talking wim them for any 
oumber of years If Natives who have nude 
English their special study, be appointed to tcneli 
Eo^ish 10 college®, they will U able to give #1 
the knowledge required to bo given to the students 
by taking proper precautions to read the Looks 
appointed carefully and critically They will im- 
part knowledge and information just os European 
professors would do The only JiffewDeo mil be 
that the former will not. >n nil man- lw.nl.1. «. 



Cross-examined by Mr Jacob 


Q 1 — In your answerto qnestion 19 you state 
thit the Government of India were of opinion, in 
lSo7, that the ]^ially self supporting system then 
existing in this Presidency was opposed to the 
Despatch of 185t Are you aware that the 
Government of India afterwards withdrew theur 
objection to that system on its being shown that 
in the schools so supported the people paid half 
the master’s salary, fair rates of school tees and 
the whole of tie expenditure for the school huUd 
ing, furniture, and contingencies? 

A 1 — I was not aware of the faet 

Q 2 — Do you know why the partially self- 
supporting system was ultimately abandoned ? 

A 2 — I did not attach much importance to the 
system I do not know why the system was 
abandoned 

<2 3 — lou have referred to the religions nen 
trahty question If Government offers grants of 
money for purely secular results and by the 
natural operation of tlie grant in aid system rch 
gious schools, whether Buddhist Hindu, Chnatian, 
or hluhammadan, earn a share of the grants so 
offered, where do you consider is the nolation of 
religions neutrality, so far as Government is con- 
cerned ? 

A 8 —The only schools which teach religion as 
part of the regular course are the ciissionary 
schools Although they do not devote one whole 
hour to religious instruction or present boys for 
examination m the Bible, still the fact remains 
that they devote some of their time to religious 
education The grant given to hlisaionary schools, 
although earned by secular tests, is still an en 
couragement to them for their religious teaching 
1 have quoted Lord ElleiiboroagU’s views on ibis 
matter 

Q 4 —If you would maintain tliat, because the 
Christian Missionary schools are not neutral as to 
religious teaching, the Government shoul I not aid 
them, wonld you exclude from grunts the mosque 
Schools, the Sanskrit school at NasiL, the monos 
tic schools m Burma, and others that might be 
mentioned ? 

A 4 — If the strict prinnple is maiatained I 
think they ought to receive no aid I chieOy 
object to Christian teaching being given to those 
who are not Clinstians 

Q 4 — Do you consider that the mission schools 
diecourage private Native enterprise? and if so, 
m what way? 

A 4 — ^They do not positively direouragc private 
enterprise at preeent, but the attitude of the 
Department IS believed to be ffivourable towards 
them 

<2 6 — kou liave referred to the refusal of the 
i-ducational Department in past years to give 
grants in aid to private schools maintained for the 
profit of the proprietors Are you aware that this 
policy IS in accordance with emphatic instructions 
from the Secretary of State for India ? 

A 5—1 am aware of the fact 

Q 6 —If this policy in regard to private schools 
should herenfter be changed would a much laiger 
allotment from Provincial funds be neccssarj for 
the purpose of aiding thes.e schools? 

A (?— It would be 


Q 7 — kVith regard to the withdrawal of State 
grants from some of the ^atne schools in 1S7C, 
can you explain why the«e schools were sclcctctl 
for the retrenchment which was then forced upon 
tho Educational Department by the llaancial 
pressure of the time ? 

A 7 — ^I knew the particulars of one school, 
Baba Gokhlc's, in Poona, and if that history would 
jiatify my remarb*, I leave them to speak for 
themselves The Director’s letter, dated October 
7th, 1876, refuses to register tho school on the 
ground of inefficiency I maintain that the school 
should have been given another chance, or its re- 
gistratiou deferred for two years, but not negatived 
for ever The Director’s action shows a want of 
favour 

<2 8 — Was the true reason this, that the schools 
whose character seemed the least permanent were 
struck off, and that the Department wished the 
Attest to survive ? 

A 8 — might have been the principle, but in 
my opinion the principle was not fairly observed 
m the case of some schools 

Q 9 — With regard to your objections to the 
Wading books used in the vernacular cess echool«, 
are jou aware that tho revision of them, m the 
way you suggest, was undertaken by the Depart 
ment about a year ago ? 

A 9—1 was not aware of the £act 

<2 10 —You say that the attitude of the De 

S aitment is unfavourable to the vernaculars How 
0 you reconcile this statement with the fact that 
tlie Denartment has been trjrmg for years to per 
snnde the University, which practicnJly dominates 
the high school cumculum, to impose a compulsory 
test in the vernacular at lifatnculation, and that 
failing to move the University on this point, the 
Department continued the study of the vernacular 
as an obligatory subject along with English and 
Sanskrit 

A fO— Tho Dtprtment may have contem 

f latcd the matter, but it failed to carry its point 
speak from the results 

Q 11 — Has not this question been several 
times discussed m the reports on public mstruc 
tion? 

A It — I cannot say I am not anarc of the 
fact In the high course standard there is 
notbiRg obligatory m the matter of English 
Q 12 — Are not grants for apparatus at present 
given by the Department ? 

A 12 — I am not aware of grants being pro- 
vided tor this purpose m the published rules 
Q 13 — ^Do you consider that the local ccss 
schools liavs won the confidence of the people, and 
that the system should be further devclopetl? 

A 13 — I cannot speak with authonty on this 
point I was mllacnced in my renurks bj the 
opinion of the Sirvajanik Sahha 

Q 14 — Arc you awaro that Sfoms's History, 
which you condemn as denationalising, was issu^ 
by the Madras Lducational IXpartment (liat it 
has BOW been abandoned, and that a brief history 
of tho Indian People by kfr ll[inler,the Pre^Jenl 
of this Commission, lias been rabstituteil for it ’ 

A 11 — I am not atrare of the fact I have 
taken my facts from the reports up to 1S''0 
62 
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Cross-examined 

Q 1 —What distinction do you draw between ' 
the University “reco<?msmg'’ nn institution "as 
a college institution" and giTins " pertnisston to 

such an institution to send up candidates for 
University examinations ?” 

j j I do not understand the point of the 

question I recommend this as a preliminary step 
to the recognition o£ extramural teaching 

Q 2 In your answer to question 19 you say 

that the condition as to a good secular edncation 
IS not given any “ significant prominence” in the 
enrren rules as to grants in aid Do you intend 
to suggest that it is not actually enforced? If you 
do, what evidence have you in support of the sug- 
gestion ? 

A 2 — I intend to suggest that I speah from 
my experience 

Q 3 — Are any of the four high schools stmek 
off the list of registered schools in 1879, now in 
existenre ? 

A 3 — Two ceased to exist in 1577, and two are 
still surviving Their condition is fair 

Q 4 — At page 10 liave you considered the 
difficulty of comparing the efficiency of different 
institutions on your propffaal ? How could you 
meet that difficulty ? 

A 4 —I could not go in for any large variety 
I have considered the difficulty of the matter 
The Inspector would consider the ouantety of sub- 
]ectg taught, and act on his general impression of 
the school 

Q You complain of the extremely fluctuat 
mg and arbitrary nature of the standards of the 


Mb K T Telang 

■Matnculatwn examination How docs the varia- 
tion of the standard caused by changes of exami- 
ners affect the cause of instruction m high schools ? 
A 6— If an examiner m the Matriculation 
more importance to one subject than 
another, we study his peculiarities 

Q C— At page 21 you propose a hoard of 
examiners Would not that beard be unwieldy 
and difficult to work with ? 

A ff— At the time of examination the board 
wotild be divided, and fake the work as they could 
best manage it 

<2 7 — On what ground do you propose that 
aided high schools should not be examined by 
persons connected with the Education Depart- 
ment? 

A 7 — I am afraid of a bias m favour of their 
own institutions. I myself should feel such a 
fechng Besides, the grant is a fixed sum, and 
the Inspector has to apply a rigid text 

Q S Do you think that the study of the ver 

nacniars in the mode suggested by you could be 
safely added to the present course of studies either 
in the ^latnculation at the high schools or in the 
colleges ? 

A fi.— I may say that it cannot conveniently be 
added to the present course 
<l What subject would you remove from 
the present courses of study, partially or entirely, 
to make room for the vernaculara? 

A 9 —I would remove the tngonometry, and 
if the list of subjects were before me, 1 might 
suggest other altcrationa 


Cross exatntned hy Mb LEE-VAUin:]! 


Q 1 — Will you inform the Commission how | 
many masters assist you in mstructing the 578 ^ys I 
in your school, and what ate the total veceijAs per 
mensem ? 

A 1 — Omitting the 5 conductors who teach, 
there are 12 others The receipts vary from 
it550 to 11570 lam not able to state what the 
cost per head is of instruction It would vary per- 
haps from BIO to 15 per month, but I am not 

Q 2 — ^With reference to your answer 19 and 
answers? (X), what religious instruction is given 
lu your school la the matter of Sanskrit (cits or 
other rehgious subjects? 

A 2 — ^ e give general instruction in the moral 
precepts contained in the Sansknt books We also 
give Ihe moral precepts contamed in the English 
books There is no special law fixed for ibis moral 
instruction 

Q 3 — ith reference to your anawer 57 (X) 
are you aware that in the enlightened State of 
TVavancore there is a high school at Tnvmidrnm 
exclusively under the patronage of the Hah&aja 
lu which the Bible is taught for one hour every 
day by a Syrian Christian? 

A 3 — 1 was not aware of the fact If the 
Bible IS merely taught as a hook without any 
special comment on it, I should not consider the 
fact inconsistent with what I have said 


Q 4— Id your answer 19 (/) you adiocate 
perfect liberty of action in internal arrangements 
and complain of the stereotyped forms which 
hamper free development what ore the standard 
and forms to which you object? 

A 4 —We wish to alter our present course to a 
great degree At present we have not felt much 
inconvenience But if, for instance, we taught 
the Matriculation course first in the vernacular 
and then afterwards in English, the rules would 
prove very hampenng 

Q 5 — Do you regulate your fees according to 
the means of the jiarents, if so, what are your 
maximum rates, and by whom is the assessment 
made? 

I A 5 — For certain standards, ey , 7th and 6th 
1 are charged H2 to all alike In standards 5 and 
iyre charge Bl 8 In standards below that, 12 
annas a month These are the general rates, bat 
I fad that in August last we had 62 free students 
and 39 papng half the rates I make the assess 
meat myself A boy fading to keep hia position 
faU of ^0 class has, however, to pay 

Q € —Of the 582 boys now attending your 
a^Qol. how many are Brahmans, and to what 
classes do the other pupik belong? 

^ 6-IHve 2 Parsis, 5 Muhammadans 10 
bhudras and all the rest are Brahmans 



Q 7 — Are any of the practical subjects ta 
which yoa refer in answer 9 as useful for primary 
schools taught in any indigenous or aided pnmary 
school with which you are acquainted? 

A 7 —Modi 13 taught more carefully m indi 
geuous schools The same suhj'Krts are taught in 
the cess schools as in the ludigeDons schools Imt 
thej are taught in the latter so as to be more 
practically useful 

(2 8— Refpmng to your answer 57 {XI), how 
can you advocate the transfer of the Ilatnftgin and 
several other high schools to the conductoraof yoor 
own school when in your ensiver^? you admit 
that, except in Bombay and Poona, the spirit of 
self reliance necessary for pnrate management of 
schools IS still dormant? Mould you advocate the 
transfer of the Ratnagin High School and other 
schools in Mah^irastra to your society before that 
society had proved that it possessed the confidence 
of parents in Ratnagm ? 


A 6 — TVe propose, first, to prove our elEaeney 
in Poona, when* we are established Then we 
should have confidence in undertahing the Ratni- 
gin schoq) without first opening a branch there, 
os the competition m so small a pla^ would be 
dtsastrous and a waste of power and money 

Q 8— As regards your advocacy of the exclu- 
sive appointment of Native professors to fill chairs 
m Sansknt or other Asiatic langnage*, have yon 
considered the advantage which accrues to the 
study of those languages by the literary ability 
whi^ men like Professors Buhler and Kielhom 
who gam experience tn India are able to bring to 
bear on tbeir work even after their retirement 
from India, and which hear fruit in grammars, 
dictionaries, and standard works which hereafter 
become text-books ? 

A 9 — I had considered the point before I ex- 
pressed my opiniom 1 have formed that opinion 
deliberately 


Cross examined hy tub Pbesident 


Q 1 —A witness has suggested tbe adoption of 
tbe extramural system M ith reference to answer 
18 in your evidence, would you recommend that 
the University should examine candidates from all 
schools or colleges without compeUiog them to 
attend afiihatcd colleges ? M ouid you, in fact, 
throw open the preparation of candidates for Voi 
vereity decrees to private enterprise ? 

A f-^ee, Iwould 

Q P— Still, with reference to answer 18 in 
yoar evidence, do you think that, if this system of 
extramural teaching were adopti^, many poor tads 
who cannot afford to attend colleges at present, 
wonld be able to prepare tbeni«elves for Univcr- 
Bity degrees ? 

A 2 —I think that they would on a very large 
scale I can quote instances m which students 
could only complete their education mthia tbe 
present colleges by Imng on chanty 

Q 3 —It has also heen suj^ested, as a means 
of decreasing the expenditure m Government 
colleges, that profe«»ors should he paid on the 
Scotch system, namely, that tho professor should 
have a fixed minimum salary, and that the remain- 


der of bis income should be dependent upon fees 
earned hy his own popularity and exertions 

A S — If it were practicable, I should like to 
see this system adopted 

Q 4 —Are we to understand, from answer 10 
in yoor evidence, that if private schools ore to 
have a fair tnal, they should be left free to find 
oot tor themselves what sort of education the 
parents really want, and to give exactly Uiat edu- 
cation while tbe fnnciion of the Is^ioctors 
should merely' be to see that they give that educa- 
tion in an eiScieot manner— in short, that the 
Government inspection should he confinM to secure 
asouad edscatioa la the subjects Selected, sot h> 
tbe Department, but by the parents of the pupils 
as represented hy tbe private school ? 

A 4 —That 13 precisely what I would recom- 
mend 

Q 3 — Would you recommend legislative pro- 
visions with n view to secunng that the funds ap- 
propriated to pnmary instruction are really spent 
on that object 

A 5 — ^\C8, 1 would 


Ectdencc of the Eev 'WiLLtAU BEAirr, M A , AUssionary of the I, P Church, 
Ahmedabad. 


Qiffj 1 —Please state wliat opportunities you 
have liad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
Education m India, and in what province your ex 
penence has been gamed 

Ah» 1 —I luive been fifteen years resident in 
Gujarit, elov en and a half of which wore spent at 
Gogha in the Alimpdabad CoUectorate, where I 
luif from four to ten vernacular schools in my 
charge , ami three y cars anO-a half in Ahmcdabad 
City, where I have f>ecn the ^fanager cf tbe mis- 
sion schools, one aidol high mhool, and six venta 
cnlar schools, four of which are aided and two no 
aided 

Qgfj 5— Dovouthink that la your province 
the system of pnmary education has been placed 
on a sound Uwis, and is capable of development up 


to the requirements of the community? Can you 
suggest any improTcmenta in the system of ad 
ministratiOQ or in the course of tBstnictioa f 
Ant 2 — ^Thc bans u I believe, sound and capa- 
ble of development up to the requirements of the 
community It might be an improv ement to hand 
over to SfuBicipahties schools withm th-'ir jons- 
diction to bo treated on the grant-m aid system 
More decidodly moral lessons ought to bo intro- 
duced into the course of instrartion , al«o le<*ons 
on such subjects as would male the schools more 
attractive to the agncuUnml and labouring classes 
Qiifs 5— In your province, is pnraarv instroc- 
turn sought for by thu people in mrcral, or ly 
paiticuW classes only ? Do any clivus speoally 
bold aloof from it, and if so, why’ Are any 
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clashes praeticallj escloded from it, awl if », 
bom M caches? lYhat is the attitude of U.e 
influential classes towards the extenston of element- 
ary knowlwlsa to every class of society?^ 

Am S— The desire for education is aery mach 
confined to the hiprher classes, eueh ns Brahmins, 
Vanias, Parsis It w more general in larpe 
towns tlian in nllages The loner cb«es, prmci- 
pally those engaged m manual Uhour, Jluharama- 
dans and low castes, hold aloof It is in their opi 
moE unnecessary for them in their business, and 
as their fathers did very well without it, so can 
they Low castes, such as DheJs andBhangiSjiire 
practically excluded from Government schools In 
some parts of GujarSth where mission kIiooIs for 
them nave been established, the Dheds aro anxious 
to obtain education The upi>cr castes rccion 
Dheds and Bluingis immre and their touch defil- 
ing Tbej , whether m the Educational Department 
{»« Director’s Report, 18*10 81, page 110) or out 
of it, manifest a strong desire to exclude these 
low castes from Goicmmcnt schools European 
officers in the Educational Department, feanng 
that the admission of low castes into Government 
schools would empty them of the higher castes, 
give no encouragement to Dheds afid llbangis to 
enter schools Jlissionanes often find it hard 
enough to get Government schools opened to 
Christiaos who have come from the low castes 
The influential classes are apparently mdiffercnt to 
the extension of eUmentaty hnoalcJge to the 
lower cb8«cs Thcii influence is against its ex- 
tension to low castes, such as Dhed-” &nd Dbangis 
Qust 4 —To what extent do indigenons schools 
exist m your province? Uow far are they a ixlic 
of an ancient village system ? Can } ou describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction pven 
in them, and the system of discipline m vogue? 
^Vhat fees are taken from the schohrs? from 
what clashes arc the masters of such schoob gene- 
rally selected, and whataie thoir qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for tmtuing or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be tuned to good account ns part of a 
tysfciva nf vakvavai »v/i vih'at va iV* Wd, 

method to adopt for this purpose? Are the toas- 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given? How 
far has the granUin aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended? 

Ant 4 — Indigenous schools are numerous in 
Gujarath There is one m almost every brgo vil- 
lage There are 35 in the city of Ahmcdabnd 
Besides permanent vilbgo indigenous schools there 
are temporary schools Tlie indigenous edioob of 
Gujarath do not appear to be connected with tho 
ancient village system They are mercantile 
schools The subjects taught in them arc tables, 
writing on boards or sbtes, and mental antEunetic. 
No books are used The discipline in them was 
formerly more severe than it is now The pnnish- 
ments are — pinching, slapping with the open hand, 
heating on the hands or back v^tli a rod , tying 
the boy's hands to an elevated beam , cansing him 
to catch his ears and confe«!3 lus fault before the 
school, binding his hands behind his shoulders 
and inserting the dust board , cansing the boy to 
sit down and nse np quickly till allowed to stop, 
to hold the great toes with his hands, and to give 
bail for good conduct in the future For very re 
fractory pupils the punishment of binding the 
hands beneatli the legs and inserting a nder w 


sometimcB inflicted Another punishment is to 
the boy to lend down, and putting bn hands 
under hw legs to catch Inn cam an 1 remain in that 
position for some time Tiie work of the school 
being carried on aloud, the master, whoso voice, if 
he cSlcd out, would bo lost in the babel of sounds, 
keeps a ball besale him and throws it nl the boy 
whom be washes to luinuli, the boy brings the ball 
to the master and rccoiies hw punishment. 

Tlic usual fees in Ahmedabail arc — 
Aoenlrsnesfre sccnnliog to means 
ofMntvts.of no 4 Otolll 

Tables eompUte . k 3 0 0 

ttntiogotaordt, names anJIelUn „ 1 0 0 
Uetitid anilimet e „ 1 0 0 

On the &th an I 12th of tlie full mooo and of the 
new moon each pupil brings to the master about 
J )b of grain, and in the monsoon 5 tiles and 5 
mangoes The tcaclur is alivais mvit»I to tho 
feasts given to Brahmins at the Iiouses of his 
pupils On great Hindu liolidajai, such as Cocoa- 
nut day, New ^ car's day, UtarajTin Ac , each pupil 
bnnga one picc. 

In Mllagis the fee-s arc— 


Tha 1C aek eompUta 
DUl 

khat 

HiUb 


R a r 
2 8 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 n 
l 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

7 8 0 


In addition, supplies for the teacher’s dailv use are 
brought by the pupils in turn, namely, 1 Ib mi'al, 
1 Ib da), \ lb rice, i lb ghee, castor oil for light, 
bedstcail and coverings, fuel and water Tlio 
pupiUwa>h the teacher’s clothes and cleanse bn 
vessels 

In some places a fixed sum u paid to the 
teacher 

Tlie teachers of indigenons echoolsam Brfihmms, 
and the office in permanent schools is hereditary. 
The masters, being the propnetota of the schools, 
are untrammelled by outside laws or conditions, 
and prefer their freedom to State aid They are 
wawdtvng ta tontwet wvtVi the G^nn. 

meat Educational IXpartment 

Q*e» 0 — Wint opimon doea yonr exporicnco 
load you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? Ilow far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the putho service, mill boys Va- 
cated at school ? 

•if** 6 — I know of no families where the child- 
ren are taught at home instead of at schools 
Wealthy Natives in large toivns often employ 
tutors to superintend the preparation of their 
children’s school lessons AYere there such n 
thing as home vertHt school instruction, I believe 
that owing to tho absence of the spur of competi- 
tion with class fellows and tho want of opportu- 
nities to compare attainments, a boy educated at 
home could not compete on equal terms, at exami 
Mtioas quahfymg for the public seniee, with 
boys educated at school 

Q«e» 6 —How tar can tho Government depend 
on pnvate effort, aided or unaided, for the supnlv 

elementary instruction in rural districts? Car, 
yon enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

An$ ^e Government cannot depend on 
^vate effort for the supply of elementary inslruc, 
twm in the rural districts of Onjarith, ^ 
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The pnvale agencies arc ■— 

1 Thf* In«h Presbyterian Clinrcli ^Iissiod 

2 The Muggunbhfti and Slietani endowments 

for gii^i* education at Alimcdabad 

3 Four private schools at Surat 

4 Indigenous schools 

Ques 7 —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education m rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? "Wliat are the proper 
limits o£ the control to be exercised by sueb 
bodies ? 

Am 7 — Local committees or boards might be 
entrusted with the expenditure of the local cess 
funds of their districts Great care should bo 
talvcn in the selection of the members of the 
boards that they should be intelligent men and 
interested m education The local hoai-ds should 
be under the control of a central board Grants 
from Provmcial funds should he given to local 
hoard schools, after an impartial and thorough exa 
mination at a centre where all the schools of the 
distnct should he examined on a plan similar to 
that of Iho ilatnculation examination 

Ques S— IlTiat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion he entrusted to Municipal com 
mittecs for support and maoagement ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction m 
towns lb to be a charge against Municipal Funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility ot hfuaicipal committees failing to 
aaLe sufficient provision ? 


Qset 10 — MTiat subjects of inetruction, if 
introduced into primary schools would mnLc them 
more acceptable to the commumty at large, and 
especially to the agncnltural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making tbe instruc 
faon in such subjects efficient ? 

Ahs 10 — -If a graduated scries of lessons on 
agriculture, some lessons on sanitation and am 
nul and TegetaWe physiology, also on the law in 
reference to bonds &e , were introduced into tin, 
coure of instruction, no doubt the sebooL woul 1 
become more attractive to cnltn-ators and the 
community at brge Inspectors should be m- 
structed to examine carefully in such subjects at 
their annual examinations 

Qiees 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in tho schools of yonrprovince the dialect 
of the people ? and if not, arc the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ’ 

A It 11 — On the whole, the vernacular is that 
of the people Slu'almans, whose maternal 
tongue IS Hindustani, m general know Gujarathi 
and use it m their intercourse with Ilmdus 

Quet IS — ^Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opiuion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

An* 12 — Payment by results is not suited for 
a poor and ignorant people, unless to snppltment 
tbe funds of local boards, Mumcipal committees 
and societies, or private effort Ibere must be 
a fund or body behind the grant in aid system 
which latter should be used os a stuniuus to 
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la jUaaoJaW la 1S77.JS Here were 129 Til- 
km >el>eel« f" "““S'' i i 

la kajra for the eame year there were 16- 
7,m •elools (1 el trhich were girk^ «4ooi.) fcr 
57"^ Villages, and in the Panch Mahals 32 schods 

for 5S7 Tillages lOM-:! 

In Snrat and Broach there were, in 1873 74, 
2U Tillage schools (0 o£ which were for gi*) 
and lh3 {5 of which were guls* schools) for 773 
and 412 villages respectively 

To render the schools efficient the teachers 
should be well trained and thoroughly com^nt 
to impart instruction, and the schools shoold be 
subjected to fair and testing esaminations by the 
Ldncational Inspectors 

Quts lo— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies as contemplated in 
para^ph 63 of the Desptch of 1854, and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

A«a 15 — I know of no instance One reason 
why more effect has not been given to the provi 
Sion m question is that the closing or transference 
of Government educational institutions must, under 
esisbng circumstances, be earned out by some 
officer of the Educational Department, and the 
spirit of the Department is naturally altogether 
opposed to such retrenchment The Educational 
Inspector is naturally aimous year by year to re 
1 ort larger, not a stualler, number of schools under | 
his inspection, the professor naturally seeks to re 
port, not a decrease, but an increase m the number 
of students in hia own class aud at the college, the 
schoolmaster natunlly desires to show a la^r 
nttendanee at bis school Thus feeders are staited 
both for colleges aud for schools, and the lesult is 
that the closing or transference of Government 
cdacational lostitutions becomesa contingency ever 
more aud more remote, and tho officers of the 
Educational Department, all in sympathy with 
their Department, can never be expected to advo- 
cate retrenchment in that Departmr nt 

At one tunc, the people of Gogha were anxions 
that I should take cnarge of the Government 
school there, hut as the Educational Department 
was opposed to the step, the proposition feU 
through 

Quet 16 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to pnvate bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect? 

Ana 16 — Government high schools might he 
transferred to the hlumcipahtics in whose bounds 
they are situated, and the rules of the gnmt-m-aid 
system applied to them This aught be done at 

Ahmedalad, Surat, Broacb,andNadiad Toprevent 
the schools from suffermg acouditionoftheirtrans 
fer should be that the Slunieipal committees cm 
uloY graduates of the Umversity as teachers m 
liigh schools, and trained teachers m tho prunary 
schools transferred to tliem by Government. 

Qnea J7~la the provioce with winch youarn 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and a d, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the granC-in-aid system ? 

Ana -17— If the grant-in-aid system wmn ex 
tended in the direction I Lave indicated, and giants 
made on a more hberal scab, I tbmV u would be 


an inducement to gentlemen to establish schools 
There are geutlemcn m Gujarath quite able to Iielp, 
and, ludginr' from what has been done in tho past, 
one mi'*'ht 'expect still more to be done in the 
fnlnre ° For instance the Normal colleges, the 
Gniaisth College, and the Muggunbhaiand Shetani 
schools for girls, in Ahmedab..d, have all received 
large Irelp from Native gentlemen 

A gentleman supported for a number o£ years a 
girls' school m Gogha TVhen, owing to reduced 
cirenmstanccs, he withdrew Ins support, the people 
of Gogha requested me to take it over, which I 
did, aiS. it has been in connection with the mission 
ever since as a grant in aid school 

Quit IS— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures would 
be best adapted to stimulate pnvate effort in the 
intcnm, so as to secure the maintenance of such 
institution on a pnvate footing 7 
Ana 18 — Liberal grants in aid 

10 — Have yon any remarks to offer on 
the pnnmples of the grant m aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants ade 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (4) boys' schools, 
(e) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ant 1$ —The grants m aid ore not sufficiently 
high, and hitherto the apparent am of the Educa- 
tion Department has been to keep them as low as 
possible Of the five Anglo vemaeular grant-in 
aid schools m the Northern Division, four belong 
to tbe Irish Fresbyterian mission The examma 
tions of the mission schools ha\e been sometimes 
unnecessarily severe As illustrations of the seve- 
nty, I give the following instances — 
hlahanand Bbaishanker a pupil of the Ahmeda- 
bad Mission High School, was examined m the 
sixth standard in October 1873 bytho Government 
Inspector, Dr Bnhler, he passed m only one of 
the four heads He was adjudged by the enpcrui- 
tendent of the school fit to appear m the Matn- 
cnlation examination in November, he went to 
Bombay and passed the examination Yet, accord- 
ing to the Government standard.., a pupil is expect 
ed to study a foil year, after iaiitHff paaaeil in all 
bends of the sixth standard before he is regarded 
as a fit candidate for hlatnculation 
About the same time another boy was plucked 
m the fifth standard at the Inspector’s examma 
tion of tbe Ahmedabad Mission High School, and, 
not re«iving promotion to the sixth standard, left 
immediately after and joined the Government 
High School at Broach, where be pa&ed the same 
Inspector's examination in the same standard in 
which he had failed at Ahmedabad, and, tiTmc- 
received a certificate of promotion, returned to the 
Ahmedabad Mission School and presented it, de 
manding the promotion which had been denied 
him on account of his failure at tbe grant-m aid 
csanuoation a month previously 

Bcanji Rattanji was presented in the first and 
ewond head, of the sixth standard when the Gov 
emme^ Inspector, Dr Euhler, examined the 
^imedahad Mission High School m October 1879 
He ivas plucked at first m both beads, but on mo- 
t^e a^nst. the result, he was re examined in 
the second head and parsed Six week» after be 
a^wed at the Matriculation examination and 

Mission 

Hioh School, was plucked in the sixth standard. 



ID Guj3rafJij,atth(}E^ncatioiiallDs|>ecto2^s«a»m 
ation in 18S1 He sliortly after appeared at tlie 
Jlatnculation eaamiDatiOD, and passed 

Qaej 20 — How far 13 tte wliole cdncahonal 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
nentralitj , 1 e , one la which a sdiool or a college 
has no adrant^e or disadrantage as rcgaitls Gor- 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
pnncipJes that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Jxt 20 — The system is practically neutral 
Qsis 21 — ^What classes pnneipally awil 
selves of Govenuaent or aided schools and colleges 
forth® education of their children? Ilowfarw 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such educabon ? What is 
the rate of fees paj-ahlc for higher educabon 1 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Am 21 — mercantile classes, Govenunent 
servants, and profe«sioiial men 
Education la very cheap for the wealthy classes 
The present low rates, however, enahle the pooraod 
stmgghng middle classes to get an educallon from 
which they would he debarred by higher fees 
Tliereforc, though the fees are not an adequate re« 
turn for the teaching and advantages afforded, I 
would not advocate a la^a enhancement ITiere 
would he insurmountahle difficulties m introducing 
a sliding scale of fees 

The fees in the hLssion High School, Aluneda- 
bad, are — 


lat sad Sod staodtrla 
3rd tUsdard 
4th and 6th sUodards 
0th and ?th 


In the mission High School, Surat, they are — 


0 12 


Jit and 2nd itandards 
8nl ataodird 
4th „ 

6th 

6(h and fth itandards 
In both schools there is an additional fee of 4 
annas for Persian 

The fees m tho Qoverumeat High School, 
Almcdabad, are — 

R « j> 

4 th and 6th standards 10 0 

Gth and 7th 18 0 

With an additional fee of 4 annas for Persian 
In tho Government Eranch Schools, Ahmeda> 
had, they ate — 


E 


lit and 2nd standards 
3rd standard 0 12 0 

In the Government High School, Surat, they 


B 


4lh and 6th standards 

Cth and 7th „ S 4 U 

Tho P<,r3ian fee 13 included in the ahcFve rates 
The rates of tho Government Branch Schools at 
Surat are the same as those at Ahmcdabad, ru . 8 
annas for let and 2nd standards and 12 annas for 
the 3rd standard 

Qnei 22 — Can yon adduce any mstancoofa 
proprietary school or college supported enbrcly hy 
feesf 

Am 22 —\c9 Tliere is one in Ahmedahad 
The proprietor, Parashotani Ilimatrain a Nagar 
Brahmui, e«tahli'‘hed the school m October 1877 
lie has a staff of su assistants lIis 1 r«t a'Stotirt 
has parsed the F A examination, and his second 
the ilatnculitioD, hot hu third failed to main 


colate They tench the 7th, 6th, and Sth standards 
respeebvely Tho propnetor himself teaches the 
4th standard class lie sent up six of his papiia 
to the hfatnculation examination last Notember, 
but all failed Tho average monthly attendance 
at his school 13 about 125 fees charged are — 


£tb Aod 7tb staodards 
4tb tod 6th , 

3rd sbndssd 

1st and 2nd standards 


lie has several tunes apphed to the Department 
of Education to have the school registered, and 
received the reply that there are enough schools, 
and that the Government has not snfficient funds 
Ihere a also a pnvate first grade school m Surat 
It formerly received aid from Government, but this 
lias been withdrawn It has been m existen(» for 
fifteen years The monthly expenditure is about 
Bs 200 Jt 2s s(A! sappffitiBg 

23 —Is it in your opinion po«3ible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when m direct com 
petition with a similar Govemment institution 
K so, under what condibons do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Aa$ 23 — Yes The mts«ion Anglo-vernacular 
and high schools at Ahmcdabad and Surat dti, 
mstaoccs of non Government institutions m com 
petition with Government ones becoming both in 
fluential and stable One essential condition h 
that tho teaching should be as good as that given 
in the Government school 

Qaet P4— Isthe cause of higher education m 
your province injured by any unhealthy compcti 
bon, andif so, what remedy, if aDy,woaldyou 
apply? 

Am 2i^^e> Tho competition 0 ! Government 
schools with non Government ones is unfair, be 
cause pupils are attracted to the Govemmetit 
schools by money prizes According to tho £om 
haj GazeiUer, the Ahmedabad High School in 
1877 78 received RfSO, and the Bnneh School 
E230 in scholarships, and in 1873 74 the Surat 
High School recciv^ El, 466 and the Branch 
Schools E300 Mon Government schools arc in 
this way heavily handicapped in their competitiou 
with Government institutions 

The remedy uould be to place Government ami 
aided schools on the same footing 
There is also sometimes unfair compebtion when 
teachers entice pupils from other schools to their 
own 1 don't think any remedy u needed for this 
83 pupils usually find their way to the institution 
which suits them best 

Q«es 25 — Do edacated Natiies m your pro 
vmee readily find remunerative employment? 

Ant 25 — Employment of a fairly remuneratne 
character can, sooner or later, be obtained by every 
educated Nabvo of good character Tlio opening 
of soboidmate po«ts m the Kevenuo Department 
to them has increased the demand If the grant 
in aid system were more liberal, and Government 
competition (done away with, many rdocstei! 
Hatiics would no doubt de\otc themselves to pri 
rate tnchzoff 

Quet 2G. Is tho instrucbon imparted m Second 

aiT ecbook calculated to store the minds of tho>o 
who do not pursue thuir studies further with nso- 
fnl and practical information? 

Aat 26 -—Fairly so but net as much as 13 <l«ir 
able The great object of pupils is to prepan. to 
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ri'is esaimnations so as to k alle to oltam silmu i 
tions, and tlius to {jct tk menns of l.vin » AH, 
thwffore, that 19 desired Ly them is to oUvnthe ' 
ronuisite amount of knowledge for this purpose, 
and when this object is attamed the l upvl « rati^ 
fied It takes a higher education tluin that allorf- 
ed in secondary schools to produce m •tudenta 
nadmg habits 

Qkc* 27— Do yon think there is any Iralh m 
tbe statement that the attention of teacheni and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Eotranco cxamio. 
ationofthe Umversity? If so, are you of opi- 
nion that this circumstance impairs tno practical 
\ aluc of tlie education in sccnntlaty Khoola for Ihe 
requirements of ordinary life? 

p7_Yes Very great attetitioni# given to 
preparation for the Matriculation examination, hot 
I do not tiuhk that this circum»tanec matcnally 
impairs the practical value of the education in 
secondly schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life 

Qtiij S3 — Do yon think that the numlerof 
pupils ID secondary schools nhoprc«cnt themselvc* 
for the University Entrance examination is unduly 
large when compared with tho rcquiremenU of ll o 
country ? If you think so, what do ) on remrd m 
tl e causes of this state of things, and what re- 
medies would \ou suggest? 

An 25— The namher of eaniliJatos forMntri 
culatioa u by no means largo compared with the 
population of tho country, but it w large compared 
with the ofBcial r«imreraont» of the country The 
rate of increase in the number of candidates is very 
much larger than the rate of iQcrea<o in (be posts 
open for them in the public tervico 

The chief cause is tho cheapness of (be higher 
education and the prospect of remuaerutiie Got- 
eroment employment 

One remedy would be to still further open up 
the public service to educated Natiies, another 
would be to encourage pnvato schools 

Q«« 23— Wliat system prevails in your pro- 
vinte with reference to schoTatships , and have yon 
any remarks to make on the subject 7 Is the 
stWareltjp «yst«n icnptrttsJJy administered as be- 
tween Government and aided schools? 

An S3 — ^All scholarships and grants from cor- 
porate bodies are appropriated by Government in- 
stitutions Aided schools get hardly any shan. 
According to the Director’s Eeport for ISSO 81, 
of tbe scholarships and pnzes supplied by Oovera 


r * . FrimirTSklitfalf M fwl a PrimMI ^ 4>a 

Qa«» 30 — la Jlununpal support at present ex- 
tended to grant-in aiisoiools, whether belonging 
to blissionary or other bodies , and how far is thm 
support likely to ho permanent ? 

Am 50 — No aid whatever is given Mum 
cjpalihes to grant-ia aid schools At both Ahmed-v- 
bad and Surat Municipal grants are given 
Government schools 

They are ’ — 


Surat ■ j;>co 

. Atmeilabad . 72a S Yen 

2 SOD f Mlwols 

Qi«4 Si — Does the University cnmcaliun 


> Appeniii to E«porl foe 1880^1 pp ; 


•fforfomlCeiCol lraini»fffoptf«c|>m in pp-onaiiy 
schools, or are Special Normal schools neeiU'd for 
the purpose ? _ , , 

An Jl—J think so Tlic teaclicrs m second 
ary schools should U undergnuliutOH and gra- 
duates Special Normal schools are not ticedctl 
to train saeU trachera. 

<2ee$ 52— Wiatia the system of ecliool in 
gpertton pursued in your province? In what 

respect is it Cftpnble of improvement? 

Abj S2— In aided schools in Guj-irtSth the in- 
fijcdion undertaken bj Ooiimment consists of n 
jearlf examination of (he scholars, and an in- 
spection of eclio<)l registers and pajicrs If ooe 
year the examination k in writing Uic following 
year, at the option of the school Manager, a mcnly 
oral examination will sufTee for procunng the 
same grant as mw accorded the ]rcMOas year 
Tins la the usual coiinsc adopted , but (lie sciioo! 
Manager may apply for a written txaminatiou 
inst^ of an oral one, and the new grant is deter- 
mined mxording to examination roults The 
teachers in Government tomp<’Ung schools arc often 
employed by Inspectoni and Deputy Inspectors to 
assist them in examining aided schools As the 
Managers of aided schools have no confdcncc m 
tho immrliality of examiners who, as t/achers in 
competing schools, are not nnfreouently strongly 
opprw.'d to tlieirv, they highlj uisapprovo of a 
ca->tora which IS proiluctivv of nothing but dis- 
content in the minds of Managers, (eachers, and 
pupils of aided schools 

same nncvtions arc not onfrenucnll} put at 
dilTennt high schools Tlie pupils of one that 
baa been examined often comnanieato to another 
about to be examined the questions which, when 
studied, sometimes enable unlit kn to foss 

Tic examination In the high acheols should bo 
W means of pnoted papers , and the nupda of 
Gorcniment and of aWd schools should all k 
examined together without any distinction »e«g- 
Disable by Uio examiners 

<2*m SJ — Can you suggest anj method of 
secanog eflicicnt voluntary ngcncy m the work of 
inspctlKMi so 1 fxamasttoa ? 

Ant 33 —No voluntary agency Tnll be effec- 
toal 

Qnft 31 — How fur do you consider the text- 
books in use ID all schools suitable ? 

Am SJ— The Mmacular text-books ought to 
bo revised and improved- There arc three Guj 
rathi grammars in use in Government schools 
After learning Hoju-'s Elementary Grammar, when 
astulcntcomeato study Taylor’s more elaborato 
one, ho has to unlearn much of what he wusi 
taujAt in llojic’s A now Elementary Grammar' 
by ilr Jlal ipatratn lluprara has been published 
andadoitedby tbo IXpartment, but, proceedino. 
as it d«s on tk basis of Hore's, it has tnaap 
of the defects of the latter The Gujantthi IIis^ 
toiy of India in use in Government schooU has 
been, not without cau-so, severely critia-ed in tho 

newspapers Tho copy lines are inferior to Uie 
•Teamens of Gnjaratln writingin I orles’ Qnmmnr 
^posed in 1811 and published m Is’p A 
k ^de^ English text looks might easily 

Qnet 55 —Are the present amogumeDts of the 
Motion Department in regard to%xamiDat.ons 
‘^•‘S.orin any other way, such as un. 
ne^ly interfere with tk free "development of 
pnvate institutions? Do they many w, a tend 
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heck the deTclopment of satnra] character sod 
tty, or to interfere mth the prodnction of a 
ul vernacular literature ? 
ts 35 — Private institutions are to a g^eat 
t hound down by- the hard and fast rules of the 
ational Depirtment, so that any each thing 
ree dei elopinent is virtually out of the ques 
or (hem The educational Department as 
ernacular authors under certain conditions 
e extent There seems, however, to be a 
iesire to keep the prodnction of hooks for 
onent schools inside the Department 
36 — In a complete scheme of education 
la what parts can, m your opinion, be 
ectii ely taken by the State and by other 
? 

55 — ^Thc part to be taken by the State m 
r_te scheme of education for India should 
be — 

1 —The estahliahment of professional, technical, 

and agncultural colleges 

2 — The estahhshment of a Ifniversity which 

should he, as London Dmversity is, simply 
an examining board 

3 — fhe thorough and regular inspection of all 

spools and their endowment by liberal 
grants in aid according to examination re 
suits 

4 —The establishment of Normal colleges for 

the traimng of teachers, especially for those 
who ha >0 not attended any university ! 
course, and for girls who purpose becoming 
teachers in girls’ schools 

5 —The establishment of vernacular schools for ' 

the poorer classes m places where no sneh 
schools are likely to be othenvise mam 
tamed 

Arts colleges, high schools, and Angtovema- 
Cttlar schools and primary schools, as far as possi i 
ble, should be left to other agencies, each as 
Aluwcipalities local boards, and private eEort 

Qu„ 37 — ^Tiat effect do you think that the I 
withdrawal of Government to a Urge extent from j 
the direct management of schools or colleges would ■ 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth I 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and ' 
combination for local purposes ? 

57 — The immediatewithdrawal of Govern I 
ment from the direct management of schools or col 
legesmightcheckforatimethe spread of educabon, 
but, by their gradual transfer to Monicipahlies, I 
local boards and pnrate bodies the possible injury 
would be minimised As the demand for the 
higher education is now great, it is very probable I 
tlut the people would combine to establish and 
support schools. Pmate schools would most pro 
balily rapidly increase 

Qaet 3S — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you ap^ 
iiend that the stan lard of instrucbon in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

SS — Itshouldnotdetenorate Theetetid 
ard would depend largely on the character of the 
anm^ in«pecbon At present aided schools have 
to compete with Government ones in which the 
teachers have definite appointments and large sala- 
ries hut if Government withdrew the compeb 
tion’wonld be with those whosehvelibood depended , 
la^ly on the excellency of their schools and th«r ' 


raccessflt examinations There would be there- 
fore fl keeuer rivalry and, under testing examma- 
boQs, bettor instruction 

Quet SO — Does definite instruction m duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any jlace 
m the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

Ant 30 — I believe no definite instrucbon m 
duty an 1 the pnnciples of moral comlact, further 
than that contained in the text hooks, is given in 
Government schools 

Ques 40 — Are any steps taken for promobng 
th® physical well being of students m the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Hav e you any sug 
gesboDS fo make on the subject ? 

Am 40 — There are gymnasia at most of the 
Government high schools and colleges in the 
province but none in conneebon with the verna 
cular schools The latter have sometimes play 
grounds where Native games are played 

Qaea 41 — ^Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls ID the province with which you are acqnainted 
and if to, what is its character ? 

Ant 41 — I don t know of any indigenous 
schools for girls I found m Kdthmwar that the 
daughters of some of the birdssias were able to 
read though the sons were untaught 

Qaet 42 -—Vi hat progress has been made bj 
the Department in instituting schools for girls 
and what is the character of the mstniction im 
parted in them ? \\ bat impiovemeats can you 

8Ug«St? 

Ant d?.— Tliere has been considerable progress 
made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls The instrnction imparted is the same os to 
hoys, with needle work added 

The number of schools m the Northern Division 
are' — 


CoTemiBrot 75 
Aidnl JD 

lD»p«ctrd 41 

Total I’a 


Bcholara 4 765 
» 1937 

7 301 


The * number of girls’ schools in the Ahmedabad 
division IS IS with 9o7 scholars and an average 
attendance of 513 

Qb« 43 — Have you any remarks to make on 
(he subject of mixed schools ? 

Am 43 — Mixed schools are almost unknown 
in the province The people prefer separate 
schools lafautschoalsniight be conducted on this 
principle In mission schools for low castes there 
art sometimes girls in attendance as well as boys 
Also in schools solely for Natiie Christians, girls 
and boys arc taught together The mixed sj-stem 
works well m schools for Chnstians It enahles 
ns to have in places where there could be onli 
two weak schools with the sexes separated, a good 
strong one when they are brought together It is 
al o economical 

Q*f» 44 — ^\Miat IS the best method of prowd 
iBg teachers for girls 7 

44 — ^The present system of ?»orniaI schools 
or training colleges is the best The frainiDg 
College in Ahmedabad has done excellent work, 
and is in a state of high elHcieccy 

Qntt 45 —Are the grants to girls' schools larger 


»E»port,lS80.Sl *I^C3 

6t 
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m amount, and given on less onerous terms tlmi 
those to boys’ schools , and is the distinction fiufli 
ciently marked ? m, , 3 

Am - Yes, they are doable. The abind- 
ards are lower, and the distinction is suffiaentJ/ 
marked 

Quet 45 — In the promotion of female educa 
tion, what share has already been taken by Enro 
pean ladies , and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ’ 

Am 40 — ^European ladies have been the pio- 
neers in female education Missionaries’ wives, by 
teaching the wives and daughters of Native Chris- 
tians and others who would accept instruction, 
began tbe work The wives of Government ofR 
itaU have often shown great interest in female 
education, and by inspecting girls’ scbools and 
giving prizes, have fostered it The ladiea of the 
female training colleges and lenana Mission 
anes iy giving all tbiir tase aad stceagtb to 
this department of education have given a great 
impstns to it and established it firmly m the 
province 

Pnzes might be pnt at the disposal of Euro- 
pean ladies for distribution to deserving pupils m 
girls’ schools 


Quei 43 —Is any part of the expenditure in 
eurredbythe Oovemment on bgh edncation 10 
your province unnecessary ? 

45— Yes Bat,aaat present administered, 
no money IS wasted If however, the sjstem were 
changed to the grant in aid one, by handing over 
the present high schools to hluniciriaUties or 
mvate parbes, a great eaving would M effected 
for Government even if the grant-io aid rules 
were much more liberal than thei are at present, 
yetaiery large saving mmht be effected For 
example, the cost per pupu to Government of 
the Government and of tbe aided mission sdiools 
at Ahmedahad and Surat, u as follows 


R u F 

Ahmedabsd Qovemmmt High School 61 4 3 

Do Musion do 10 15 4 

Do GoTernnwnt Branch SchuoU^ 3 II 4 10 

Do. hUtaioD Aaglo vernaenUr School 7 3 8 

Sartt Government Uigh School 68 10 0 

Do ^u»oo do 13 10 0 

Do Gorenimeat Branch School 7 4 7 

Do Mission Anglo-veraacalsr Sdiool . 4 8 6 

Qsm 49 — Have Government institutions been 
set np in locahties where places of instruction 
already existed which might, by grants in ud or 
other assistance, adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Am 49 —At Rajkot, Gogha, and Surat, the 
Insh Presbyterian mission was in tbe field with 
vernacular and English schools long befiue the 
Government At Rajkot and Ahmedahad, Gov 
emment girls’ schools were Opened alongside of 
mission girls’ schools, so that the latter had to be 
withdrawn At one tune the people of Gogha 
wished to have the Government boys’ school there 
transferred to my charge, but on account of the 
opposition of the Educational Department tbe 
proposal fell through [See answer to question 
15 ) 

^ith reference to Rajkot and Snmt I do not 
expteM an opmion, but, being personally familiar 
mtn Gogha from a long residence thcre^ I have no 
Iiesitation m saying that tbe wants of tbe people 
Giere could have been folly supplied by the Insh 
Presbyterian mission 


Qaet 6 ^ —Is there nny tendency to raise pn- 
into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre- 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? It so, wliat measures? 

jgf 55 —No Tbe tendency is the other way. 
In 1806 67 there were ten second grmlc Anglo- 
vernacular schools in the Ahmedahad sub-division, 
wl lb in 1880 81 thero ore only two 

Qses 63— Should the rate of fees m any class 
of schools or coUegw vary according to the means 
of the porents or guardians of the pupil? 

Jni 63 —There should be a fixed rate Set- 
thf^ fees according to tlie means of parents would 
be almost impossible, and would open a wide field 
for fal«c statements It would be better to grunt 
remissions in real cases of poverty than to ha\e 
the rates graduated according to tbe abilities of 
the parents to pay 

Qnes 64 — Has the demand for high educa- 
tion in your province reached such a stage as to 
mate the profession of teaching a profitah/e one ? 
Have schools been opened men of good posi- 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

54 —So long as Government schools re- 
ceive from Government the large assistance now 
given them, it wonld be very ditficult to make the 
profession of teaching in private schools a profit- 
able one. If private schools were more largely 
aided by grunts, these private scbools would no 
doubteoabre thnr teachers to secure a competeney 
Tbe Ahmedahad Private School in wtuch an 
attempt has been made to dear expenses and 
make a living out of the profits, has not been suc- 
cessful This, DO doubt, IS owing to its having to 
compete with Government and other scbools where 
tbe income is much lees tlian the expenditure The 
tact, however, of this school hcin^ able to exist for 
fire years and the Sunt School for fifteen is, I 
tbink, proof that, uodcr a LLenl gnnt m aid 
system and in the abaence of Ooverzunent com- 
petition, teaching would be adopted as a profes- 
sion 


Qaes 65 — To what classes of institutions do 
Jou thick tliat the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied? "Wlatdo you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful? 

Aai 65 —To affiliated colleges, high and middle- 
class schools and primary schools, as far as pos 
sible 

The diief conditions for inakicg tbe system 
equitable and useful are fit teachers, strict and 
impartial examinations, and liberal grants AH 
Schools, Government and aided, should be esa 
mined ti^tber at different centres, so that there 
might be no varying standard This plan would 
^ve the Inspector's time and prevent reflections on 
hi 3 partiality 

Qaes 06 — To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system ol assigning grant* in 
Old of the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best apphed? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as a good one ? 

56 Grants m aid should be assigned when 
da^ywrfificat^ teachers are employed m primary 
achools In this way more efficient teaching- than 
has hitherto been obtained would be secu^ for 
of encouragement 
. attendant, grants should be assigned m 

w of the salaries of all graduate teachers employ- 
ed in any school or college whatsoever 
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Q,ues 57 —To wliat proportion of the pros3 ex- 
pense do you think that the grant-m aid shoald 
amount under ordinary circnmstancea m the ease 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

Am 57 —It sliould amount to at least half the 
gross expense 

Ques 5i9— WJiat do you consider to he the 
maximum number of pupils that can be etDciently 
taught as a class by one instructor in tlie ease of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am 58 — In schools not more than 25 or 30 
scholars can bo effectively taught by one instructor. 
In colleges where lectures, rather than lesaons, are 
given there might bean indefinitely large number 
m each class according to the capacities and 
arrangements of the class room., 

Qnes 60 — Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Am 60.— No 

Qua 61 — Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education? 

Am 61 — I am of opinion that, with a good 
Umversity examining steff, and the compehtion 
that will arise between aided colleges, the quality 
of educabon will he maintamed qnito as high as it 
would be were University professorships instituted 
The effect of such professorships m raising the 
standard of college education,, if even at all appre- 
ciable, would cer^inly not be many way commen- 
surate with the Urge expenditure they would 
necessitate 

Quet 69 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
close to class should depend at any stage of school 
eefacatrmr, on the eesults of public osomumttoas 
extending over the entire provmce? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that sncli promobons 
be leh to tb« school aathonties ? 

Am 62— All promotions from class to class 
should he left entirely to the school authorities 
Tbe teacbens will always know the powers of 
individoal scholars much better than any school 
Inspector can Undne haste m the promotion of 
pupils to upper classes always defeats itself 

Q«e* 63— Are there anyarrangementsbelween 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? "What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Am 63 — ^1 agreed in the year 1880 toarrange- 
raents made by the Sducational Inspector, N D , 
for the admission of pupils from Government 
schools into the mission Enghsh schools, and vtee 
versa The rules were to the effect that no boy 
should be admitted without a leaving certiBcate, 
or to a standard higher than the one showed in 
that certificate Af^r the rules came into opera- 
tion I had occasion to leave the countiyfora 
short time, and on my retnm eleven months after, 
I found Uie rules no longer in force Strange to 
say, the first to break the rules were those at 
whose instance they were made, namely, the head 
masters of Government schools 

The opinion of the Bev G P Taylor, BD, 
for several yeus Manager of the Jlission High 
School, Surat, is as follows — 

There ehoald ha uofuch reciprrrel amD^ment«vhat. 
snerer A buy who pTivesnnmanageabla in one acao?} naj’ 
often become amenable to d icirlme and order in aaotber. 


and it would be a mtwt dangerous pnncipU to acknowledge 
Uiat all schools most bo abut against a boy marked bad m 
one A case just in po at occurred in my own eipeneuce 
when 1 WM Manager of t! o Miss on High School at Surat 
One morning I think eleren boys aoui,hi adtn as on into 
anr arbool. briogiug with them certificates from the Gov 
ernment High School at Sunit The cortilleatea Were all of 
atyM,each reprceenting ita unhappy posacssor as a very 
bad Dor indeed, irregnlar in attendance and retmetory in 
amdoet I began to woudec whether the Gorernmeot 
High School had been ao gencrona aa to tend me over a 
flock of its blackest abeep but aa tbe boys did not look just 
M bad as thew school cert ficatea represented them to be 
I detenu ned upon admitting them on probation for one 
month During that month the school bad perfect peace 
notwithstaodioi; tl e fact that the eleren irrepressibles froai 
tbo Ooreroment 11 g1> School wore moor midst the attend 
atiea of ths Dew.eomen in tbe Musion High School was 
suit uregnlar, and their co dnet was not refractory As 
they were members of my own class I can personally 
testify to their good bebaTioar and thoroughly respectful 
demeanour On ths expiry of the month they were of 
courts retained as scholars of full standing and on his 
leaving school not one of the eleven could 1 are been given a 
certificate s icb as he brought when toekinj admission 
Hither the Gorernmeat H gb School bad grossTj m s stated 
the character of the boys orthsMistiou High School bad 
worked on tbwa a moat woi derful change for good The 
fact vt so toon aa it becomes known that a pnpil purposes 
leaviDg his preseat school for some other in the Same c ty 
a great temptation is felt to discount his character he is 
judged IQ the tight of bis last act of diitoyattr to the 
school be has been atteodmg and it requires some negree of 
rectitude to refrain from is<erting any disparaging renarks 
•n bis leaving cert Scats There shoald be I am qmte con 
Tioeed perfect freedom as to tbe admission of pupils into any 
•ebool and it sboold bo competent for the Manager to 
admit aboy altogetbenndependently of tbs oaturs of the 
leaving certificate be may bnog with bus 

Qua 64 —Id tie event of tlie GevePDineiit 
withdrawing from the direct manafjement of 
higher institniions generally, do yon think it (le- 
eirable tliat it should retain under direct manage- 
ment one coUege in each province as a model to 
other cotfeges, and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions? 

Ans 6d— The University Bxamimng Board, 
if rightly fulfilling its duties, will do more than 
any model college oonld possibly do to secure effi 
mat. and \n 

aided colleges 

If the Government depart from its present 
actual system of education and carry out that laid 
down in the 1854 Despatch, so that the grant-m- 
aid will become ever more and more the distmc 
tively Government system, the maintenance and 
direct management by Government of one college 
m each province will be a senous anotnaly, out of 
keeping with the highest and best principles of 
Che system, and calealated to do at least as mu''h 
I bariQ as good, while at the same time neceasitat- 
j mg a large expenditure of public money 

Qua 65 — How far do you consider it neces 
Gary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B A standard? 

Ant 66 —Except for the teaching of English, 
it IS not nece®«ary to employ European professors 
in colleges educating to the B A standard, and 
as many Native students are now taking ont Uni 
versity courses in Great Britain, the time may not 
be distant when even professorahips of English 
may be entrusted to Native graduates 

Quee 66 -Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges undAf Native 
mam^ement? 

Am 66 — ^They are employed at present at 
•pa w^g, which is under Native management , but 
I think it 13 not hieiy that they will be oidina- 
nly employed 
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n„„ 65— How far would Government be 
lustified m witlidrawmg from any existing achwl 
or colle^w, m places where any class ot the popiua> 
tion obiwts to attend the onlv alternatne wtitn* 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans 6S —It does not seem to me to be right 
that the Government should maintain, nor do I 
thml. It world he justified m mamt^mg, any 
school or college from which in other circum- 
stances it ought to withdraw, on the groiuds of 
the objections of the people or a section of them 
to the religious instruction in an alternative 
tation, if the people themselves can find the 
remedy Now, all Government high schools and 
colleges are in cihes or large towns, where there are 
Municipalities and wealthy cituena who, it they 
have leal objections to the only alternative insti- 
tution, can start a school of their own, free from 
all obnoxious religious teaching K the grievance 
u real, the people can remedy it , if it is not, the 
Government is not bound to maintain on ficbtious 
grounds a school from which on Other grounds it 
wishes to withdraw As the people in large towns | 
and cities have ability enough, the lest ot the 
reahty of their grievance will be their willmgne«!S 
to combine to start schools of their own , so that 
I believe Government would be justified in with 
dramog from any extstmg school or collie, even 
in cases where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the I 
ground of its religious teaching 

69 —Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete snccessfully with corre- 
sponding institutions under European management? 

Am 69 —There are few schools in Gujarith 
nndcr purely Natiie management except indi- 
genous schools, so there are no good grounds for 
comparison Aa a rale, honever, Europeans are 
better Managers of schools than Natives, and 
therefore schools and colleges under European 
management will tid^e a higher place To judge 
from the management by Nabves of high class 
schools m the Presidency towns, institntions under 
Native man^ment can compete successfully with 
those managed by Europeans, and they are hVely 
to be able to do so more and more In the 
mofussii, on account of the monopoly of Govem- 
m^nt, purely Native-managed schools have had as 
yet BO fair opportunities for developing their 
managing talents 

Qvet 70 — Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are giv^n in your province more onerous 
and eompbeated than necessary ? 

Ant, 70 — The returns which the Government 
requires are compheated and troublesome If not I 
necessary to Government, they should be dispensed 
with, or simpler ones substituted IVlien the ' 
grants are small, as in the case of pnmary scho ols 


it IS often felt by Jlsnagers that the profit from 
the conneclion with Government is hardly worlli 
the trouble entailcil , and were it not that Govern- 
ment 3D«pectJon and ciaminatjon tend to promote 
effiaeocy^ libe the propnitors of indigcnons school'', 
the ilanagcrs of our nu'sion schools would prefer 
to be entirely free from Government connection 
It IS different in the c!«eof high S'-hooN, where 
Iho establishments are brge, and there are clerks 
attached to the schools to do such routine work 
The grants are not a sufficient recompense for 
the bondage to Government standards and nilcs, 
and for the time and labour spent on making up 
returns for Government. 


Sujiplementary qvotion 

Q 7/— Does a strict interpretation of the 

a le of religious neutrality require the with- 
of the Government from the direct man- 
agement of colleges and schools? 

A 71 — ^No An interpretation of neutrality 
which would require Government to withdraw 
from the direct management of colleges and schools 
would require the Government to withdraw from 
the country and education altogether, whether 
direct or subsidised As the Government does not 
intend to withdraw from the country and should 
not withdraw from the education of the people, 
it follows that it need not withdraw from tlie 
management of schools 

The imiorting, to all classes of the people, of 
aseertamed facts m science and literature is stnetly 
neutral ground, as educated people understand 
neutrality No doubt purclr secular education 
inlerfercs with the relipous belief of tho people 
of Ibis country as in Europe it has interfered with 
superstition But tho sole object of the Govern- 
ment in giving secular instruction is to interfere, 
not with religion, but with ignorance There is 
only one of two courses open to Qoverameat m 
thi« matter of neutrality,— to educate the people, 
and in so doing to undermine their beliefs, m so 
tar as they are at vananee with scientific truth, 
or to withdraw from education entirely and allow 
Ignorance to tnumph 

The distinction between the mere management 
of schools and the reralts of the education im- 
parted in them should net be ov erlooked , and where 
Government violates neutrality, if it doK violate 
it, 13 not, in my opinion, mthe direct management 
of, but m tho cour:e of instruction prescribed for 
pupils in, schools, whether Government or aided. 
The logic that would insist on a neutrality which 
should not interfere with the religions of the 
country would neceseanly imply not only the 
cessation of Government education, but of i»ranU 
to all schools save tho^e in which the rel^ions 
of the country alone were taught ” 


Cross-examination of the 'Rev, ‘Whluii Beatiy. 


By Me IiEB IVAEbEE 

9 As being a gentleman largely interested 

and pwtically engaged m primary Mucation m 
Gujarsth, I want to know if you have matenally 


instruction used 
introduced others which v 
thi^ would improve the Government coukc ^ 
A 1 — VVe ^ve not departed from the gene 
system pmsaed by Government, nor found it n«< 
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saiy to do so I IkIiovo tliat the special subjects 
taught m indigenous schools and mentioned in 
answer 4 are Ixtter taught m the Government 
schools At present vre have 13 aided and 11 
unaided primary schools with l,31.t echolars in 
them ^\c follow the Government ejstem and 
standards as far as possible for all the«e boys the 
unaided schools are for low caste bo^ and in a 
backward state, and not y ct developed up to Ae 
Government standard 

Q S — In reference to your answer 48 I under 
stand tint you wish to alter the third Ime 

J S—Yes. The school at Ahmedabad was a 
boys^ school and at Rajkot a girls’ school Tbeso 
new opened alongside the missiou school 


Mb. Jacob 

Q 1 — You haie shown in your 82nd answer 
that the Inspector examines each aided school in 
full detail only once in two years Does this prac« 
ticc involi’e a zmnimnm of interference by the 
Department with the operations of the echool- 
teoMcrs ? 

A 1 — I tlunk it docs 

Q 2,— Arc the JIanagera of aided lostitutioos 
allowed full discretion as to the promotion of Iheir 
pupils from class to class ? 

A 2— Yes, except so far as the rules are varied 
by prunte arrangement 

Q 2— In your 35th answer, what hard and fast 
rules would you suggest should be relaxed ? 

A 2-~I make the remark m regard to the 
standards 1 thi&L there shosid be a ceeferenee 
of aided school hlani^n to consider in detail, to 
consultation with the Inspectors, what relaxations 
arc practicable 

<2 4— ^Vith reference to jour answer 1 to 
hir Lce>'n amer, hare yon ever asked the Dduea* 
tionnlDepartmentto registeryoor low caste sctioob 
under th** special rules %yliich give lump grants to 
indigenous schools ? 


A 4 —We have not asked to have them regis 
tered yet I have onlj lately known of the rules 
and I think we may yet tike advantage of them 


By Me TELAbo. 

Q 1 —With refLronce to answer 8, do you Hunk 
all ifanicinahties are (wmpetenfc to manage high 
schools, ana do j-ou tlunk tliej will consent to take 
charge of them os grant-in aid institntions’ 

A I —I think It wonld be an exjw’nment, bu* 
should be fairly tned 

Q 2— Is there any disinchnatioD on the pirt 
of irosalmans in this province to attend schools 
where lastruction is given through the medium 
of the Gnjaratbi language ? 

A 2 — In schools where only Gujarathi is used 
the Muhammadans hold back , but if there is a 
Hindustani class, it is an inducement to the hinham* 
inadans to attend I recciveil lately a jKtition 
from the inhabitants of Kfilapur, asking me to 
establish a llmdust^m girls' school 

Q 3 — Mith reference to answer 21, do you 
intend to express the opinion tliat the fees m col 
leges are inadequate ? 

A 3 — It has special re/erenee to schools 

Q 4— With reference to answer 22, when Pur- 
sbottam's school was refused registration for 
grants in aid, was your school receiving a grant* 
ID aid? 

A 4— My scboolwasrecemng atdat tha time? 

Q 5— With reference to answer 8C, why 
shomd the cstabluhinent of schools and colleges 
for gcnenl education be left to private bodies 
when you propose that professional and technical 
colleges should be established bj Government? 

A 5—1 think the Government and the public 
would find employmcDt for the students tumfd 
out of thc«o special colleges , and, moreover, m this 
direction private enterprise is loss likely to step m 
and supply the place of OoTernment 


Lvidence of Me Sobabjee SnAPtrnjEE Bengau, J. P. of Bombay 


Qgfj X — Pleise state what opportunities yon 
have bad of formmg an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and m what province your 
experience has been gamed 

Am I — My experience on the subject of ednea 
tion is confin^ cluefly to tl e city of Bombay, of 
which I am a native I have taken part in the 
founding of several schools for gids, and bavelieen 
eonnectetl with the managemeut of others for the 
last 25 jeirs I have, moreover, interested myself 
111 educational matters generally for a long time 
past 

Qvm 2 — Do you think that in your province 
tbesjstcmof primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and iscapablc of derelopmeot op 
to the requirerneuts of the community? Can you 
fU'^cst any improvements m tbo sptem of admin* 
istrotion or m tbo course of instruction? 

Ajfj 5— A good deal hasbeen doneof lateyca'S 
m the matter of primary education in Bombiy, 


and 1 bcheve throughout the Presidency I tlunk 
that the system is capable of further development, 
both as to improvement in administration and as 
to the course of instruction, regarding which I 
shall speak in my reply to question 12 

Qutt 5 —In your province is primary instruc 
tiOD sought for by the people in general, or by 
particuUr classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes praeticalljr excluded from it, an 1 if so, from 
what causes? Mhat is the attitude of the idOjcu* 
tul classes towards the extension of elementary 
kuowlod;^ to every class of society ? 

Jm 3 —The desire for pntnary education for 
liojw IS geacrel in neorly all fwiions of He people 
m Bombay City, but the fulClroent of their wish 
IS hindered only by want of mcaos, or the necessity 
whreh compels the poorer cLvses to send ll eir 
chddiwi to work fi^r their Jiviog If schools mre 
pronded for the large number of children working 
C5 
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,n Itc cotlen factones of Bombay. 1 bebew that 
they would behrgely atteudedm the hours dann^ 
which nspitc from work is now happily secured to 
them by the t actorj Act 

0«j. 8 — ^hal classes of schools ehonid, in jom 
opmion. be entrusted <o Jfonictpal committeM Tor 
support and management? Assuming thit the 
provuion of elementary in»tmetion in towns is to 
to a charge against 'Munieipil fnnds, what secn- 
riiy would you suggest against the possibility of 
■Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision? 

j„t I would refer to my answer to qoes- 
tion S6 

QKtt JO — TThat eabjeets of instmctioo. if m 
troduced into pnmary «ebools, would mate them 
more acceptable to the community at la^, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for mating the instcue 
tion in such sobjects efficient? 

An» JO— In aldilion to reading, wnling, I 
arithmetic, ge^tapliy, and elementary science in 
the Tcrnacalar, I think that more complete instnic 
tioa than at present should be gircn in the Native 
system of boot keeping and accounts m all primary 
schools for boys 

Qye* 13 — Have yon any suggestions to make 
regarding the tatmg of fees in primary schools? 

Jnt Jd^In order to bring pnmary education 
within the reach of all chs«ea of people, the 
amonnt of school tees should never excera what 
nay bo necessary to pay the rent and contingent 
charges of a school,— the salaries of teachers being 
pranded to all cases by the State, the hloaici 
pality, or from other sources 

Qsii SI —'What classes principally avail them* 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the cdacation of (heir children 7 How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wenltby classes 
do sot pay enough for sscli edncation? TNbat 
ts the rate of fees pavable for higher edncation in 
your province, and do yon consider it adequate? 

Ant Pi— Qovernment schools and colleges are 
trailed of for theedccntionof (heir children mainly 
by the middle classes, and less frequently by the 
poor, but respectable classes of the people Tbe 
anstocmtic and wealthy cl-tsses lu India, as a tody 
are not keen about giving superior educatioo to 
their children, from the nnfortunate fact that 
learning has been looked upon as only a means for 
obtaining a livelihood There is no basis, there 
fore, to support the complaint that the wealthy 
classes in this country do not pay enough for the 
higher education provided for their chil Iren by tbo 
Oovernroent Since the pro*poctiTe good of the 
country depends so much on the higher edncation 
of its 1 eople, and nnce its wealthier classes do not 
correctly appreciate the viluc of higher edneatron. 
It toeomes the duty of Government to foster its 
growth M much as possible, and to place it within 
the reach of people of limited means I therefore 
think that the present rate of fees charj^ m all 
the Arts colleges as wclUs profe^jonaJ colleges 
of Government onght to he reduced by at least 
one half, m order to enable more stodents to 
join them I bare known instances of promis- 
ing bovs being prerenlcd from prorecultog their 
•lua es in colleges by reason of the heavy rates 
el fees, «n<J ef al,jg Koiainthere 

only as holders of scholnrehipH,, or by means of 
eleemo'jnary aid from pnvate mlividuals 


Qnei S2 Can yon nldnce any inelanceof a 

pr^netary school or college supported entirely by 

2S— There are in tbe city of Bombay a 
number of primary, Anglo vernacular, and high 
schools owned by one or more Native prO] rietors 
andsnppotted entirely by fees The leaching in 
the balk of them is fairly good, but m point of 
disaplme and training they do not, parti utarly the 
high schools, equal in effieiencv cither the Elphin- 
stone or the St Xavier’s High Schools 

Qget 27. Bo you think there is any truth in 

the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS undnly directed to the Entrance examin- 
ation of the Univenty? If so, are you of opinion 
ttot this cireumvtance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re- 
qnitements of ordinary life ? 

jg, 57 I Bgree with those who state that the 

attention of teachers and pupils is generally unduly 
directed to the Entrance examination of the Uiii 
Tcrsity This leads to cramming to an unwhole- 
some extent in the propnetary schools more than 
in other schools The remedy lies m some change 
being made in the University Entrance examina 
lion by which the pnpils may to compelled to 
study, more than they do now, such subjects as 
mav to of n»e to them in the requirements of ordi- 
nary life 

Q««s 34 — How far do yon consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Jnt $4 —I am well acquainted with the Gnjs 
ratbi tex books known as Hope's Senes They n; 
pear to me well adapted for pnmary schools be 
they might be better pnoted and more fully illoi 
trated than they are at present 

Qwee S5 —Are the pre«ent arrangements of tb 
Education Department in regard to exammatioo 
or text-books or in any other way, sneh as unneeet 
eanlv interfere with the free development of pnvat 
iDstitntioos ? Do they m any wise tend to chec 
the development of natural character and abihtj 
or to laterfere with the production of a usefi 
vernacular literature ? 

Jtt 33 —1 do not eoQ«(der that the Goverc 
ment Education Department in any way uQuecei 
sarily interferes with the free devebpraent i 
pnvate institutions nor with the production i 
oseful veniacnlar literature, nor the developmei 
of natural cl aracter and ability On the contrar' 

I am of opinion that the Edncatnn Dejartmen 
directly and indirectly, greatly helps the progrei 
of many outside eiTorts in these directions 

Qm 36 — In a ecmplete scheme of edueaiio 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be moi 
e&lctively token by the State and by other a<rei 
cies? “ 

Alt 36 —On this important question I am ( 
opinion that theduties pertaining to tbe establi«l 
ment, management, and maintenance of primai 
schools for boys tlirougbout the country* ehoul 
devolve upon Municipalities, local fund commi 
tce», and other similar bodies 4. certain portic 
(sav, 2 to 3 per cent ) of their gross annual ii 
come should to devoted, as a matter of obli<*atioi 
to the primary education of boys in each city or 
dBtnct, the duties of Government being restricted 
to the inspection of these schools, to seein«» that 
echoola are established wherever nee led, and 
generally to watching that the requirements of the 
law larding t! era are complied with In Bom- 
bay City, if tbe iluaicipal corporation is com- 
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polled to set uside anonalty & pci ccot of its gross 
income for tbe purpose of pnmary schools, the 
araount will be sufficient to give instra>.tioa to 
12,000 or 13 000 bo;s I calculate that, the rent 
and contingent charges being arranged as payable 
from the fees, an expenditure of per amtom 
for each pupil on the average wonld be sallicient 
to provide for the salaries of teachers competent 
for their work 

The matter of primary schools for girls should 
be reserved for consideration ton futaretimeso 
far as the ^Inmcipalitics and local fund com* 
roittees are concerned These bodies cannot ho 
fairly charged with the ivork until the people 
general!,} arc able to appreciate the advantages of 
female education in the same way as they noivap* 
preciate the benefits of education for their male 
children Unfit then, the schools of all grades for 
female children should he managed and maintained 
either by Government or by the grant in aid sjs 
tem, or by the voinntary efforts of sections of the 
Native community who understand the valno of 
educating their female children 

The funds that may be saved to the State by 
tmnsfemng the burden of maintauuog primary 
schools for hoys in tl e manner above suggested, 
together with such additional gvints as may he 
possible out of the Imperial exchequer, shonld be 
devoted to the majnteoanceand extension of secoo 
dary, higher, and technical education, and of 
female education At nresant the contrihutioo by 
the State to all the colleges and high schools put 
together in this Ficsideocy amounts annnatly to 
abont Sf lakhs of ni| ees People in England who 
complain that primary education in this country is 
neglected la favour of higher education, cannot be 
aware of the fact that m this important Presidency 
the total grant Irom Goveremeot for colleges of 
every kind barely nmonnU to £1S,000, and for 
high schools less tlian £9,000^ in sterling money 
per annnm On behalf of tochmcal education 
throughout the Ptesideacy the contributions of the 
State omount to just £2,000, and for Native girls' 
schools to about the same sum. 

Educational progress la India is needed all along 
the line, that is to say, much more requires to be 
done in higher and secondary as well as primary 
education than has been accomplished hitherto 
People who recommend Government cooneclion 
with primary education only, mechanically follow 
the system adopted m England, withont taking 
into account that the higher and npper middle 
classes of the population in England are composed 
of enlightened men and womeo In India tbe 
same classes of men, with rare exceptions, do not 
appreciate education at its true worth, and the 
women know nothing about it The time is yet 
very distant when the higher edncation of the 
people of India can progress, o" even be kept on 
Its present footing, without direct Government aid, 
management, and control High education would 
be nowhere hero bnt for the countenance and aid 
of Government lliere are a few Arts colleges 
in the country conducted by Chnatian 5Iis ion 
anes, but they cannot bo put on a par in point of 
efficiency with Government institutions of the 
rame kind Besides, these missionary colleges, 
sapported as they are by the incJinatioiis of rcb 
fnous congregations, can only be conducted with 
the narrow object of changing the religious faith 
of the people, and wonld not therefore be availed 
of by coiisuleTahtc sections of ihem Government 
will be failing in thf performance of one of its 


most sacred duties if it tries to leave the higher 
education of the people, on which depends so much 
of the regeneration of India, to bands which can- 
not freely develop its progress, and wLioIi may 
possilly strangle it altogether 

The immense beneBts conferred upon the people 
of this country even by the small number of edu 
cational institutions of the higher order established 
by Government up to the present time, is a matter 
onwlnchtherecanhenotwoopini ns ByGovem- 
meat the beiicBts mast bare been felt in the vastly 
improved character and abilities of the men em 
ployed in the upper ranks of its Native Services 
and in the management of Native States The 
material advances that have taken place of recent 
years m every branch of administration would not 
have been practicable, had Government made no 
edbrts IQ tbe direction of supplying higher edtica 
tioQ to the people In the progress of commerce 
and industry these beneBts have been equally 
great, although they have hitherto been only 
partially utilised In my humble opinion, higher 
education has, in an indirect wa\ , uncovered the 
moral teachings which for many centuries had 
remained smothered by the superstitions and cere- 
monials of the religious faiths prevailing in this 
conotry In proof of this, and aUo as an answer 
tothechaige of irreligiousness sometimes urged 
against the GovenimeDt sjstea of education, I 
wonl 1 point to tbe labours and pablications of the 
religious D<sociat)OSs of Samajs which under van- 
ons names, within tbe last twenty years, have 
sprang np id many of the large towns and cities 
of India Tbe members of these bodies are gener- 
ally English-speokitig Natives, whose atm is to 
worship God free from idolatry and degrading 
superstition The character of their nnmeraus 
pablications can be judged with correctness from 
tbe book of prayers of the Ahmedahad Prailhana 
Samai a copy of which work I beg to tender here- 
with for the mfomation of the Education Com 
mission This book, as well as the Samaj, are typi- 
cal of one of the many happy results attained 
throngh higher edncation in India. 

Wfast little progress has already been made in 
female education, and in the emancipation of 
women, must he rightly attributed to this higher 
education. For further gain id all these matters 
tbe same course shonlJ be followed and extended 
by the mnlUplication of Government colleges aud 
schools where European learning np to the highest 
degree can be imparted on easy terms to the 
youths of this country through the medium of 
JEoTfipeaa langnages 

Ifl were to find any fault with the Government 
system of education m this country, it wonl 1 be 
with reference to the very little that has hitherto 
been done as regards technical education The 
need of this to India is very great, in new of its 
ngticuUural and manufactnnng competition with 
highly Civilised connlnes of Europe and America , 
and yet scarcely anything has been done hj the 
State in this direction 1 am nnable to speak 
with confidence, but Ibelieiethat no systematic 
and sustained efforts have been mado for giving 
the country ogncultural schools, wt icH mi^it be- 
come practically successful institutions afterwards 
These scdiools in the early stages of their existcnco 
onght to be treated m the same way os the Grant 
Medical ( ollege wm, when first started id this 
Presidency, namely, that tbe students should be 
Etipeodiary and men of education, and that, nntil 
a pabiM demand has been created, the promise of 
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employment at rcmnneralivo salanes slwrald be 
given by Govemmeat to indoce men of ability to 
come fnnvanl to prosecute stnJica n-Jiteb art foatt- 
wlat novel in this country The difficoUj of find 
in^ students, and afterwards suitable employment 
for them, will not, however, occur m the ease of 
other fchwJs, such as technical schools for spin- 
ning and weaving, in aid of our newlj developed 
cotton mills indusli^, on the model of similar 
schools DOW erisling in Germany A large tech- 
nical school divided into ei.vcral departments, 
e«talli*hed in Born! ay, from which Native lids, 
trained anif Acted for higher posts than they now 
occupy, could be supplied to the locomobve nnd 
other railway worlsho] a, would not only greatly 
benefit the people, but in time would be of finan- 
cial advaut^e to the niilwav companies in the 
mittcr of obtaining cheap eVilIed labour and super- 
vision, which continue to he still lately imported 
from f nglanJ 

Qua 3? — WTiat effect do you thmk that the 
withdrawal of Governraent to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local pnrposcs? 

dal 57 — My answer to this question may l>o 
inferred by the reply given to the previout one 
The effect of the withdrawal of Govemnient from 
the management of high schools and colleges 
would he most disastrous to the cause of educa- 
tun hacii exertions (^snot edeqaatefy supply, 
under pre«ent circumstances, the loss that must be 
caused ly Government adopting any such step 


Quei 41 — ^What IS the best methed of proud- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

j^i 44’— Them are at present two training 
sehooU for M.rnacular female teachers, one at Ahmc- 
dabad and the other at Poona A similar school 
at Bombay would be even mirc appreciated and 
uceful In the abse ice of it, the necessity maj be 
provided for to some extent ly the Education 
Department establish ng evening classes for the 
purpose of training and farther educating teachers 
of female schools These teachers in Bombay con- 
sist for the most part of girls who have been select- 
ed fwm among the odi’aneed pupils of existing 
schools, and who have received no regular training 
to fit them thoronghly for the duties of their pro- 
fi-«3ioa 

Qaei 45 — Are the grants to girls* schools larger 
in amount and given on less ouerous terms than 
those to bojs* schools, and is the distinction sufR- 
ciently marLed? 

Am 45 — The Education Department is, right- 
ly I thinL, less exacting in examination, and suffi- 
ciently more liberal in the matter of grants in-aid, 
(o girls' schools than to boys' schools. A primary 
school for girls in this city giving instruction in 
suljects I have already mentioned, through a staff 
of lairly good female teachers, should cost on the 
average SiU to 12 per annual for each pupil 

45— In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what sinre has already been taken hy Euro- 
pean ladies , and how Ear would it be possible to 
lacnase the interest which hdte$ might tale in 
tins cause ? 
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Qjw CO — Does n strict interpretation of itie 
nnciplo of religious neutrality require the with* 
rawal of the Gotcmment from the direct laanoge- 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Jns 60 — riiere J9 no reason to think that iho 
principle of religious neutrality has ever heeti in* 
fringed even hy a strict interpretation, by the 
direct management by Government of schools and 
colleges, and the Native comtnnnity has never com- 
plained about it to my knowledge It is in conse- 
quence of this principle of religious neutrality m 
Government schools that well to do Natives prefer 
to pay their children's school fees and send them 
to OoTcrnment institutions rather than beep them 
in mission schools and colleges, where no fees or 
smaller fees are charged 

Quet 63 — Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre 
vent loys who are evpelled from one institution, or 
who leave jt improperly, from being received into 
another ? What are the nmnnements which you 
would suggest? 

Jns (7,3 —I am aware of nosneh arrangement 
as mentioned in this question, although sneh an 
undeTstandiDg has long been needed within my own 
knowledge, and was at one time proposed unsnccess 
fully by m}self in connection with the ilombay 
proprietary schools already referred to 

Quee >In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct nauagecDent of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it deeinbic 
that It should retain n&dcr direct management one 
e< liege in each provinco as a model to other col 
leges , and if so, under what limitatioos or condi- 
tions? 

Am €4’^\ nm decidedly against the witlu 
drawal of Goiemment from the direct manage. 
mmt of higher tastitatnas, hy which 7 mcuo cof 
leges and higher schools The time is not for with 
drawal hot for Oovcrnoicnt to take a still more 
active part m pushing forward higher education, 
which would sutTer greatly if Qoverntneot with 
drew, leaviig only one college in each province 
ui dcr Its direct management 

Qufs 65 ' — How far do you consider it ncccs- 
snrv for Enropean professors to be employed in 
colleges edneatmg up to the E A standard? 


Ant 65 —I think that European professors 
should be employed exclusively m all colleges, 
and I am further of opinion that every high school 
ehoold have at least one European teacher If the 
miellect la! developmeut of the pupils were the only 
object, Native professors could perform the duties 
fairly as regirds most of the subjects of study lu 
the schools and colleges of India , hut there are 
other cons derations involved, »ud association with 
Enropean teachers of superior culture would give 
the pupils on advantage in general training which 
could not be obtained through Native professors 
There is do donbt that some of the defects in char- 
acter complained of hy Europeans m educated 
Notitesarise from the latter not having thcbencRt 
JO most cases of European tutors, and of atsocn 
tioo With Europeans at the earlier period of their 
education As European teachers of standing can 
be bronght out more easily now than before, I 
think it very advisable that the European teaching 
staff under the Education Department should be 
la^ly augmented, and that all college profes'orH 
should be Europeans, and that in cases of large 
1 igh schools tbero should be more than one Euro- 
pean master 

Quet 68 — How far would Government be jus- 
tified 10 withdrawing fiom any existing school or 
college m places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative instiiution on 
the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Alt €$—l do sot think that Government 
would be at all lostified m acting as suggested in 
this question It would he considered an indirect 
method of compelling pupils to receive religious 
education foreign to the creeds of their pnrente, or 
it might be taken as an attempt to check the spread 
of education among the middle or better sections 
of tho Hatite eomaoBitf 

Quet fid-^Can schools and collages under 
native management compete suecesstully with 
comspouding institohons under European manage 
meot? 

Ant —I do not believe that for a long time 
to couo schools and colleges under Native mnuage 
ment, as a rule, will he able to compete success 
fully with corresponding institutions under Euro* 
pcan mauagement * 



Jacob. 

0 In your third answer you recommenaed 
that special schools should be opened for children 
employed in the Bombay factories In what re 
epects are the existing day and night schools in 
the island unsuitable for such children? 

A I— The children cannot attend the day 
schools They cannot attend the night-schoob 
after such heavy work m the day I refer espe 
cially to the case of small children who rise early 
and have only leisure during the hours when they 
are not at work, and when they still remain m the 
factories or the compounds 

Q 2 —'Would you then have schools opened in 
the factory premises at the expense of the factory 
owners ? 

A 5— Itwould be very dcEirahle 
Q 3— Are you of opinion that the fees levied 
in the primary schoole in Bombay are too h gb ? 

A 3v— I cannot say the fees are generally too 
high, bnt certain classes 1 ke labonieri gardeners, 
or oUier domestic servants, cannot aS'ord the fees 
I would therefore reduce the fees generally to be 
within the means of all classes, 

Q 4 — But is not this difficulty met by thepre 
sent rule which allows 1 5 per cent of the children 
to be free 7 

A d.>-The poor population is much larger than 
15 per cent 

Q fi —Do you know whether the applications 
for free education in the Bombay pnmary schools 
IS greatly in excess of 15 per cent of the childreo 
on the rolls? 

A S —1 should be laclmed to say so 
Q 6 —la the 6th paragraph of answer 3C you 
state that the spread of higher education in Bom 
bay has largely promoted commerce and industry 
Are you of opinion that the rapidity with which the 
citv of Bombay recovered from the collapse of spe 
culation in 1865 and afterwards develop^ the 
spinning mill industry, was m any way due to this 
spread of education 7 

A C —The spinning and weaving mills have in 
creased rapidly in conseq^uence of the incressed 
number of educated Natives competent to manage 
and work them Several of the students edocat^ 
in the Elphmstone College have found employment 
as seeretanes and managers of m lls Some have 
aUo received an education in England These two 
classes of edocated Natives have done much to foster 
and promote factory enterprise in Bombay, and will, 
1 feel sure, prove a very useful element in locreas 
log industrial enterpnso in the city on European 
models 

Mb Lee Wabneb 


elsewhere that the grant in aid rules interfere an- 
necessarily with the freedom of management, and 
thediscretionof the masters of aided schools m 
choosing their own text-hooks and directing the 
etndtes? 

A 2^1 have not beard the objection hut that 
13 a matter of detail 

^ 3 — Am I right in gathering from your 
answer 64 that yon would not advocate the clos 
ingofasiugle Government institution m favonr of 
an aided sehooi, whether higher, middle, or pii 
maty? 

jd 3 —That IS my opinion I would not advo- 
cate the closing of a single GovemmeDt institu- 
tion 

THE PeESIDENT 

Q ^ —'With reference to answers 10 and 42 
in your evidence, will you please explain the 
native system of hook keeping of which you 
speak? 

A 1 —The system is explained in a Gujarathi 
book called Sansar Cbopdi, which contains all the 
forms of book keeping and commercial documents 
used by Native tradesmen If this were intro 
dneed it would make pnmary instruction more 
practical and popular The system is taught in a 
few of the Government pnmary schools in Gujarath, 
but nowhere else to my knowledge The book 
was published about 40 years ago numerous edi 
tioos have been issued from tbe press, and a new 
eis at present coming out 
^ 2 —Are we to understand from answer S6 lo 
your evidence that the total Government expendi- 
ture on high schools and colleges in Bombay Fre- 
sidency is only £24,000 a year ? 

d 2 — Tes I have carefully made this calcu- 
lation and taken the pound sterling at B12 

Q 3— On what lastitotiens are the £2 000 
allotted to technical education spent ? Will you 
favour the Commission with your views as to the 
character of the instruction given and as to the 
value of the results obtained 7 
A 5— Part is given to Sir Jamsetji’s School of 
Art in Bombay for pottery, drawing, sculpture, and 
wood cutting Another part is devoted to an ogn 
cultural class attached to the college at Poona I 
do not think that the money thus spent yields its 
full value Tbe boys taught in the agricultural 
class cannot Gad employment when they leave it I 
would have a large college for agncultural educa- 
tion The Government should pay educated young 
men forntlending this college , then it ehonld pr<^ 
Tide employment for them when they leave it hy 
eetUagup Government farms, or hy some other 
similar means lu time, I think, a demand would 
grow up for such men , and they would not require 
Government work ’ 


Q J.— Ion advocate that the management of 
pni^ry education should be transfmed to Mnni 
cipal corporations, reserving however female edu 
cation ever ol.erved that tbe Depart- 

ment of Public Instraction at present asetems to 
pnmary education m tho towns more than Ibeir 
proper share of the cess funds and the provmcial 
™f5“i y"» >i 

XuKreri,' 

J 1~~\ ihould certainly thint eo 
yon Ihmk them „ 


io»lea burfen to the fectory cbildren, rt, m oddi 
lion to moling Ibm icotk the ototntory hems von 
•o:ero, ,oyouBoggest to compel them to gi to 
Echool dunngtheirplay hours? ^ 

» ■*'* '•“'deen see only per 
mit^ to work eight honrt a day, nnd only four oc 

PtoetniilytheFonto^icE 

-a; dru'th'’”'"^ »VLrch^ ,"s 

to ask from children of 7 to 12 
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Q 5 —Still, with reference to answer 88 in yoor 
evidence is there a regular system of apprentice 
ship in Bombay? If so, please describe it 
A B —There is no system of apprenticeship in 
the Bombay factories, or m the Native industries 
Q (7— With reference to answer 42 in year 
evidence, yon would dmde female schools into two 
divisions, namely, an infant school for children 
under 7, and a division for girls above 7 np to* 
what age would girls of good position continue 
in the npper division, and are there practical 
difficulties which prevent girls remaining at school 
after 10 or 11 m Bombay Presidency ? 

A ti— In our Parsi schools under female teachers, 
a few girls attend up to IS, and generally up to 
12 or 18 Our Parsi girls are now seldom married 
till after 15 I do not thioV that -Hindu girls 
would remain after 11, certaiulynotaftcr 12 lie* 
spectabla Poxsi and Hindu girls can go by them 


selves to school through the streets, without a ser- 
vant, irrespective of their age 

Q 7 “"“What IS the class of society from which 
Native female teachere are obtained ? t^at position 
do female teachers hold in society ? Do you think 
that the plan of training the wives of schoolmas- 
ters asteachers a practical one? 

A 7 —I can only speak with regard to Bombay 
City, and practically only with regard to the Parsis 
Oar Parsi female teachers are of poor hut respect- 
ahle families, and are themselves respected They 
can get easily married ID their own rank I do 
not think the plan of tramiog the wives of school- 
masters as teachers suitable for Bombay City, 

Q S —Arc there any objections to the inspec- 
tion of girls* schools by male Inspectors in the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

A 8 —I can only speak of Bombay City There 
are no such objections there 
PooBat, September 4th, 1S82 


Umdence of Peofessor 

Quei 1 —Please state what opportunities yon 
ha\ e had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained 
Ans 1 —In my boyhood I attended two indi 
genous schools at different tunes at my native 
town Malvan, la the southern part^f the Batod- 
gtn'ZilIa In 18-17, while 1 was in my tenth 
^ar, I attended for some months a Oovemment 
KarithischoolatB^japurm the same ziUa, and 
afterwards at Batnagin for ahont three months 
From October 1817 to Jannary 1853, 1 was a 

S il in the Batoagiri Government Enghsh School, 
afterwards for one year in the first, or candi 
date cl3<3 as it was called, of the school depart- 
ment of the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay 
Prom lannary 1854 to April 1858 1 was a student 
IB the Elphinstoae College, and for the last three 
months of 1858 an assistant master in the 
•RIp hinR tnna High School From January 1859 
toJtey 1860, and from January 18G1 to May 
1861, 1 was a Dakshin^ Fellow in the Elphinstooc 
College, and a DakshinS Fellow in the Poona 
(now Deccan) College from June 1860 to Decem- 
ber 1860, and from June 1861 to July 1864 
From the 15th of August 1864 to about the end 
of April 1865 I was Head Master of the High 
School atHjderabad in Sind, and of the Ratndgin 
High School from June 1865 to December 1863 
From January 1869 I have been Acting Professor 
or Assistant Professor of Sanskrit, mostly in the 
Elphinstone College I have also been Univer- 
sity Examiner in Sanskrit since 1866, and was a 
member of the University Syndicate for ahont 
eight years 

Qntj 2 — ^Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
to the requirements of the commumty? Can you 
suggest any improvement m the system of ad 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Am 2 — ^Tbe system of primary education in 
the Bombay Presidency does not seem to me to he 
capable of development np to thereqmremcnts of 
the community, for the Educational authontics 
are obliged to reject applications for the estaUtsh- 
ment of schools for want of funds It has thus 
not been placed on a sound basis Improvements 
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I will suggest m connection with my answer to 
question 4 

Qae* 3 — In yonr province is primary instruc 
tion sought for by uio people in general, or by 
particular clashes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it , and if so, from 
what causes? what is the attitude of the jiiflu- 
cntiaf cbsscs towards the extension of elementary 
knowled^ to every class of society ? 

Ant 3 —Primary instruction is sought for by 
all people except, sneaking generally, the Sndra 
cnltivaters and bodily labourers, and also the 
lowest castes, such as 2^Iah£rs and M^ngs, and 
Chambhare or shoe makers One reason why 
the<e classes hold aloof is ancient tradition, and 
aoother is that in the pursuit of their occupation 
they do not feel any great accesBity tor it 1 do 
net know of any ebsses which are practically ex 
eluded from it Even Mahars and Mangs are 
admitted into the schools and in a few cases epe- 
cial schooU have been opened for them The atti 
tnde of tho influential classes towards the exten 
eion of elementary knowledge to eveiy ebss of 
society IS that of indifference , they would neither 
actively oppose nor promote elementary instruc- 
tiOD In the case of the IVIahars, Mangs and 
Cbambhars, they do not insist that these classes 
should not he instructed, but that they should 
not by their too close vicinity contaminate their 
hoys 

I see from the Report of Puhhc Instmction for 
1880 81 that the number of boys and girls belong- 
iDg to the caste of cultivators under instruction in 
Government Schools and Colleges is stated to he 
47,342 But I believe the number includes culti- 
vators of the Brahman and other higher castes 
The number of Sudra cultivators will, I expect, be 
found on careful examination to be very small 
Tlie number of sons of cultivators attending the 
Government colleges is given as eight Bnt I 
do not remember having seen many or any Sudra 
cultivator among the stndects of the EIphin<tone 
Collie 

Quet 4 — ^To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in j<Kir province? Howfarare theya relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you desenhe 
the subjects nnd character of the instruction given 
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,n Uiem, and the system of d scipl nc 
■\\Tiat fees are taken from the scholars? From 
wliat classes are the masters of such 
iwnerany selected, and what are their 
tons? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education and 
what is the best method to adopt for this p^^ ? 

Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant in aid system been extend 
ed to indigenous schools, and can it be further 
extended ? „ . , . 

A IS 4 — Nearly every large village which has 
not a Government school has an indigenous 
school, and there are some in towns also Indi* 
genous schools are not, in my opimon a relic of 
any aqcient village system They simply depend 
for their existence on the law of demand and 
supply Some sort of instruction for their boys 
is required by members of the Brahman and other 
higher castes , and there are men with no better 
means of livelihood who can meet the demand 
Tlip'C, therefore open schools and keep them going 
so long as it is convenient to them Wlien one 
man who has conducted such a school for some 
time gives it up it is by no means always the 
case that another immediately takes his place 
Often the village has to do without a school for 
some time 

The Bubjects of instruction are reading Modi 
letters, writing Modi and mental arithmetic i 
The boys aro also taught to sing Native songs | 
Bilabodha reading or reading printed hooks u not ' 
attended to, except in eases wlen the master 
happens to he one who has himself been taught m 
a Government school 'Writing or speaking cor 
rect hfarathi is not taught Punctual attendance, 
diligence and good conduct are enforced by means 
of punishments Bad conduct even at home is 
not ced by the schoolmaster But the s^ool 
master himself does not often possess regular 
business habits He works when it is convenient 
to him and does not when he is dispo^eil to enioy 
ciifl or Ins got something else to attend to TTie 
school IS his private speculation, and he is respon 
siblc to none Tor this reason his pupils take a 
long time to learn the little that is taught The ! 
or Imary rate of fees is 4 annas per month 
Tlie master generally belongs to one of the 
several diviBions of the Brahman caste including 
the Senvis Sometimes au individual of slower 
caste also opens a school I know of a barber 
wl 0 conducted a school at Batnagui Beading 
and writing Moli letters and casting accounts 
form the schoolmasters quahfication general^ 
In some cases he is able to read and explain inch 
genous Marathi literature 

Since as stated above these schools do not owe 
their origin to any organised system there exast 
no arrangements for training or pioviding masters 
for them 

The ptmeipal drawbacks in the case of Ihese 
Khools are, it will thus he seen, these 1 — 
Though they supply a real want and consequently 
must as a body always exist there is no guarantee 
that any parheular school will continue to exist for 
a given period 2 —There is no arrangement for 
traimng or providing masters 3 —The school 
rn^^tcr is responsible to none, and conocqnentlv 

often irregular in his work 4— The staiSard of 


mln.ct.on I. too low mio loot two Jerccto only. 
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to ftess schools, bnt not m all , tor many 
...asters will not 1 0 tonod mlliog tor the sale ol 
STw mpccs to mpMC an additional 1 iirdm npia 
rtimselsS, or to sacnlice the liberty they on, oj 
Bnt to remove oil these detects and reduce sthools 
ol tins nature to a rcsular sptom, mom mdical 
.measures should be adopted rlierc .s -o efficient 
i local aconcy that can undertaho the tasl It 
must t^etore ho assumed by the Department of 
roblic lustraetion Lvety large GoTcrumeut 
vcmacuUr school should iaae a Normal class 
uttaclied to >t composed ot young men intending 
to male teaching their profession These should 

tecrammed by the Deputy Ediicalional InspMtor 
and cerfificatcs given to sucli 1 a?s tho e““”“ 
Gou The holders ot these certificates should be 
promised mpee. 4 per mensem as a grant insaid 
It they opened schools nnd proenred 15 pupils ot 
least They should bo at liberty to charge any 
fee thev niay consider adviKihle, and the proceeds 
should be theirs The grant should he withdravro 
if the number of pupils falls below 16 or it the 
school 18 found to be exception^y inefficient 
These schools should lie registered by the depart- 
ment. and appointments to vacancies made by the 
educational authorities I believe that in course 
of time these trained masters will supplant the 
present masters of indigenous schools and the 
number of these schools will increase In this 
way the demand that gives rue to indigenous 
schools will be supplied by the department In a 
more mtematic and efficient manner by using 
the easting material And some time hence, 
when this system develops, it will he found praeti- 
cable to convert the schools that are at present 
wholly conducted by Government into aided 
schools of this nature, and with the same amount 
of money that is at present spent on primary 
schools for hoys it will be possible to maintain a 
far larger number than we have at present Thus, 
in the year 1881 the amount spent on these, 
exclusive of fees wluch under the systena I pro- 
pose wiU he appropriated by the schoolmasters, 
was B9 00 OOS while the number of schools in 
the last month of the year was 4 001 Tlie aver- 
age annual expense ot each school is thus about 
B225, while under the proposed system it will 
be 48 For one school now maintained therefore, 
we shall have at least four and a half, tliat is, in 
the place of the four thousand schools we have 
now got we shall have about e ghtcen thousand 
But it will not he a Ivisable to convert all our pre 
sent schools into aided schools of this nature 
Supposing three fonrtl s were so converted we 
should still have thirteen thousand five hundred 
Of course the plan mu't bo worked slowly, and it 
will he many years before the ideal I sketch is rea- 
lised 

Q«e» 6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementaiy instruction in rural districts ’ Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting piimary instruction ? 

Ahj 6 — My answer to this question is involved 
in that to question 4 Government inmy opinion, 
cannot at present depend on anybody for the 
supply ot elementary in^tniction in rural districts, 
except on the natural operation of the law of de- 
mand and supply spoken of m my answer to ques- 
tion 4 
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Qhh 7 — IIow far, m your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural distncU 
1 o ndvantapcously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? "Wliat are tbe proi«r 
limits of the control to be exercised by socb 
bodies? 

^ni 7 —I think tbe funds will be better ad- 
ministered by local boards and district com 
mittees, if they aw so constituted as to combine 
the pojmUr elpmenfc with so much of the official as 
Will simply direct and watcb The pnmaiy edu- 
cation of the district might be wholly entrusted 
to such bodies, but the Department of Pubbe In 
struction should lay down the standards and arrange 
for inspection * 

Qnet 8 — classes of schools should, id 
your opinion, bo entrusted to municipal com 
mittees for support and management? Assuming 
that tliQ provision of clementay instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Sfucucipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos- 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Am 8 — Pnruary schools only, as a general rule, 
should be made over to such Mumcipalities as can 
support them If the intelligcnaj and public 
spirit of a ilunicipal committee are not so great 
as to ensure ita making adequate provision for the 
primary education of the town, the schools should 
not be entrusted to it, but some annual contribu- 
tion exacted from it 

Qutf 0 —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the sjstem in force for providing teachers in pri- 
mary schools ? What js tne presen t social status of 
village sehyolmasters? Do they exert a beneficial 
mflaenco among the villagers ? Can you suggest 
measures, other than increase of pay, for improv- 
ing their position? 

Am 9 —If the system of pnmary instruction 
)s to develop m tbe manner I have described in 
my answer to question 4, one Normal school for 
one division will not be sutficicnt As I have 
aijvady stated, each of the larger vcmacnlsr 
scliools should have a Normal class Hie master 
of a Government school m a village enjoys the 
respect of the villagers Tho position of the 
master of an indigcn us school is not so high ; 
but hetooposse^es some influence with tho people, 
and often is the public senbe or notary of the place 


Qaes J3 —Have yon any suggestions to make 
wganling the taking of fees in prunaiy schools ? 

Am 13 —The sons of persons belonging to the 
classes tlut seek instruction should bo charged 
fees , Int those of Sudni cuUiyators and of persons 
beloogmg to the lowest castes should be admitted 
free And to attract these clashes even small 
scholarships should be given * 

(^aet 14 —Will you favour tho Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
pnmary schools can bo increased , and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more cfE 
cient? 

Am 14— My answer to this question is con- 
tained in my answer to qnestion 4 

Q,uet 15 —Do you know of any mstancos in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph of tbe despatch of 1831? And what 
do you regard os the chief reasons why more effect 
has not bran given to that provision ? 

Ast 15 —No tbe reason is there have been no 
local bodies capable of conduhtiog such institu 
tions 

Ques ft> —Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without mjury to education or to any 
interest which it u the duty of Government to 
protect? 

Quti 17 —In the pronnee with which yon are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, m the establishment of schools ond 
coihgea upon the grant m aid system ? 

Quet SC —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, m your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen- 
cies? 

Quet d7>— Wliat effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
tho direct management of schools or colleges w ould 
baveupon tbe spread of education, and the growth 
of a spint of reliance upon local exertions and 
comhinalion for local purposes? 

Ques 54 —Has the demand for high education 
IB ypof pro7ioce reached sucli a stage as to make 



race, and its civilisation in many icspe*^ 

Ts better than that o£ tbe people it governs M 
an enb'^htened Government, it is dcsirons that its 
own hitber and better civilisation and progressive 
srint shonld be commnnicated to tbe peopleof to 
country One of themost effective means for to 
purpose is a system of education It will be 

mittedtbatpnrdary education 19 not at all suited 

for tbe purpose , for a mere knowledge of reading, 
wntmg, and casting accounts u not calculated to 
awaken the mind and improve and elevate to 
spirit Instruction m tbe bterature, tbe history, 
the pbilo'opb}, and science of Europe is indispen- 
sable To give Bup^nor education to tbe peoiJe 
IS therefore a higher and prior duty of the British 
Government in India than to give primary ednea- 
tion "Where the people and the Government 
8t?nd on the same level, as in the countries of 
Europe, the case is different This fact was re i 
cognised by the pioneers of education on this side I 
of the country, when they established tbe Elphin- | 
stone College and gave a Government English 
school nearly to every zilla town before there 
were any or many vernacular schools Even in 
ISal, when the Poona College was elevated to its 
present status, ptimary education was m a state of 
infancy , for I remember there were then about 
vernacular schools m the Ratna^n zilla, 
while at present tbe number is a ISO It appears 
to me, then, that if the question of the with, 
dtawal of Government from any branch of educa* 
tion were raided, it should rather be with refer* 
ence to withdrawal from primary than from lugher 
education 

The effects of the withdrawal of Government 
from higher education cannot but be iniunous to 
its interests The people themselves are not yet 
qualiHed to undertake the work. , for the gene 
rahty do sot understand and appreciate to valne 
of higlier education , and even if they did, they 
ate not capable of organised and united action 
Instruction in the Vedas and in the Sanskrit Sbas* 
tros the people at large do appreciate They see 
that the study of these is gradually dying ont, 
hut the only efforts hitherto made for promoting 
it that 1 have heard of , are tbe establishenent of 
a school for the Shastras of an inferior sort at 
Nasik, to which the Educational Department 
gives a small grant-inSid, and of another at Poona, 
the expenses of wluch are defrayed by one of the 


tion depends on the isolated efforts of individual 
Shastns assisted by to bounty of kings, princes, 
and merchants, who«e grants, however, are made, 
as presents to to Shastns themsehes, out of a 
reli^om motive, and not directly for the promo- 
tion of education 

There were, however, some mstitutions which 
can be compared to the colleges of Europe There 
were natiai, or establishments for samnyasins, or 
teclnses belonging to the many sects that sprang 
nn at different times in the country There a 
iweat many pnpils were taught and by more tban 
Sometimes lands were given for 


the support of such malias by pnnees and chiefs , 
and toy were alscf maintained by contributions 
made by the lay followers of the Samnyasins 
Tbe Buddhist monastenes, or viharas, were often 
colleges of this nature, as were aUo the hermitages 
of to nshis in pre-histonc times Kelics of 
these are stillto be met with But these 

are exceptional cases, and in tliem the great mo- 
Uve force was the desire to propagate particular 
reli'^ions tenets, which is powerful in the mfaney 
of a sect The general truth, therefore, stated 
above remains unaffected, that higher, as well as 
pnmaiT, education depends on the efforts of indi 
Tidnals, and not of organised bodies, while in 
the firat case religions motives are present But 
higher English educatiou i«, as I have already 
observed, not even appr«iated and volued by the 
people generally while, as regards religious mo- 
tives, they are, of coorre, absent It is impossible, 
therefore that even individual effort should he 
available in this ease I therefore apprehend Uiat 
it Government withdraws from higher education, 
there will be none from amongst the Natives to 
take its place 

Hitherto I have considered whether people of 
to old school, or those who have not been in- 
fluence by English education, are likely to step 
into the place vacated by Government Let us 
now see if tbe educated men themselves will do it, 
Hiese no doubt value tbe education they have 
thcmrelves received, but their number is jet sm^ 
and their means estremely limited Besides, it is 
still a question with me whether organising 
powers and public spirit or the capacity of uniting 
for common purposes are sufficiently developed in 
them to enable them to undertake the task of 
f*iTinw Tjiwhpt education to the ueonle of the Pre 
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on a firm basis If the occupation of teadui^ 
were remunerative, then only woulcl there be some , 
chance of its attracting men fitted for it Bnt, as 
a matter of fact, it is not so The best guarantees 
for the permanence of a school are an organised 
body to conduct it, and endonments, and no 
school lias yet been established on that basis in the 
mofussil 

As regards this last point, it may be said that 
endowments will come in in the course of time, 
sucli as the Elphinstone College and the Univer. 
sity of Bombay have got On an exaimnahon, 
hon'ever, of the nature of the endowments and 
benefactions that these institutions possess, and the 
circumstances under which they were made, it 
will appear that the expectation that a private 
college or a high school can he condneted by 
means of sneh endowments and benefactions, is 
not well founded The personal influence of men 
in office had to be exerted before tlie largest of 
them were obtained , and it will be seen that in a 
great many eases the amounts were first offered to 
Government, and in some to Sir A Grant Vice^ 
Chancellor of the University, who was believed to 
posse's great influence with men in authority 
flic donors in most eases expected some sort, of 
achnowledgment from Government It la not 
likely, therefore, that an institution tondneteJ by 
private individuals, and not hacked bv the over 
whelming influence of Government, will be sum 
larly favoured And the object of all such en 
dowments, whether large or small, is to petpe. 
tiiate the memory of some indmdnal, and there 
fore each must lie devoted to some specific object 
They cannot all be combined, and a school or eol 
lege supported out of the proceeds, for a school or 
coUege can perpetuate one or two names only and. 
not many And it has not been found possible 
for a single individual to contribnte such a sum 
as will permanently maintun a college such as 
the Elphinstone or Deccan College But after 
all, in these respects Bombay must bo considered 
an exceptional place, for the wealth of the city i$ 
no indication whatever of the economical condi 
tion of the districts especially the Mamtlia dis- 
tnets, which are poor, and from winch nocon'idet 
able grant can be expected for educational pur 
po«es 

It will thus be seen that in my opinion tbero 
are no individuals or bodies m the Pre«idcncy 
generally that will come forward and aid la the 
establi'hment of schools and colleges The effect 
of the withdrawal of Government must be to 
throw higher education into the hands of Christian 
rehgious societies This will he injnnous to the 
cause of higher education , for institutions con 
ducted by religions societies in this Frestdeney 
liave been far Ic's successfnl than tho'e nnder 
Government management And of the two col. , 
leges of this de<»cnption that have been sffibsted 
to the University, the Free General Assembly’s 
has shown but very poor results To prove 
this point I will compare the results proilucw by 
the Deccan College and hy the two aided in«titit 
tioiis, leaving the other Government collie out 
of consideration, since it may be objected to as 
being in exceptionally favourable circumstances ' 
Graduates from the Deccan College and the Free 
Genera! Assembly's Institution appear on the I 
University records for the first lime in 18W, and I 
from St Xavier’s in 1872 I 
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Thus, the Deccan College is more than thrice as 
efficient as St Xavier’s, and more than five times 
I as sucMSsfuI as the Free General Assembljr’s and 
I yet the total expenditnrc of the last college m 
I 1680 81 was H18,000 , that of the Deccan 
College, 254,002 , that is for a sum of money 
; three times as large, the Deccan College graduates 
more than five times as many men It must al'o 
be borne in mind that money is not the sole agenej 
available to Missionary soaeties Beligious zeal 
forms a very important part of the resources at 
their dispo<sal, and its place must he supplied hy 
I additional money m the case of Government edu 
^ cahoaal instituiiona 

But another and a more serious objection 
against Government withdrawing from higher 
educatioD and assisting ^Iitsionanes by grants of 
money to do its work, is tbe violation, that it in 
vnlvc^ of tbe cardinal principle of British Indian 
Oovernmeot rir, religious neutrality Tins ae 
tioQ of Government will have tbe appearance of 
Its having abandoned its function of civili'ing the 
races under its rule and assumed that of proscly* 
bsing them He who males large annual contri 
butioDS towards the expenses of schools tlie pur 
pose of which is to proselytise, can in no way be 
distiDguished, in practice, from him who puts his 
name down in the snbscnption list of the societies 
that have established those schools Even the 
grants that are at present given to such schools 
sad aiSfffes isroira a ri^iioa of rdigioas ses 
trality 10 principle But since excellent Govern 
meat institutions of thelmd are available to satisfy 
the educational wants of the people, this matter 
attracts little notice and is not felt os a grievance 
If, however, these Government institutions made 
room for others, established by proselytising socie- 
ties, the people would be reduced to the necessity 
of either sending their children to them and nsk- 
iDg the chance of their being cut off from them 
selves by becoming converts, or of keeping them 
without the benefits of higher education and 
then this new departure on the part of Govern- 
ment would form the subject of bitter com 
plaints and I have little doubt the views of 
Government would be misunderstood, and it wou) 1 
be regarded as dc'irous of Chnstianising tlie 
country 

It will bo seen from the foregoing remarks that 
in my opinion the Xativcs themselves are not in a 
condition to conduct higher education, whih jn 
mary instruction w sought for and given by spon 
taneous Native agency In answer to question 16, 
therefore, I would say tliat this should be util sed in 
the manner indicated in my answer to question 4, 
and three fourths of the Government primary 
schools converted into grant-io aid schools, and 
Alumcipal agency used wherever available while 
Goverrmt-nt should take higher clucation under 
ite own management 
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I would answer quesbon 16 by saying that no 
msbtutwa tot higW edncabon sbouldbemade 
over to a private body , neither do I thialc that 
any such eiishng institution should be dosed 
Since the Department of Public Instrucbon was 
organised la 185o, primary education hasTCiy 
grWly developed, and we have no^ahout ten 
times as many schools as we had before, but the 
number of colleges continue to be the same We 
had two before and have those two now It la 
only within the last two or three years that a college 
teaching up to the standacd of the previons exa. 
mination has been established at Ahmedabad, one-« 
fourth only of the expenses of which are paid by 
Government, and another at Kolhapur, supported 
by the State But colleges teaching up to that 
standard and having but the sort of eBtabbahment 
that these have, deserve to be considered only as 
superior high schools So that it may even now 
be truly said that the insbtutions for higher col 
legiatfl education continue to be only as many as 
we had before the Despatch of 18a4 
Higher education should I think be fostered 
by Government, not only for its civiltsisg in 
fluence, bnt because it is the only means of im 
proving its own administratibn of the countiy if 
it must employ Nabve agency The admmistra* 
bon of jusbee throughout the Preisdeni^ has 
admittedly vastly improved mthia the last twenty 
years , and this u solely due to the fact that highly 
educated Natives have been employed as subordi 
nate judges and have become vakils or pleaders 
Educated Nabves alone are qualified to undeistond 
the views and motives of the British Government 
and its powers and thus to act as interpreters be 
tween the rulers and the ruled Nabves of the 
old school and those who have had the benefits 
o! primary and secondary education only do not 
possess that capacity 1 therefore think it would, 
m every way, be a backward step to otose any 
institution of the higher order 
It has been suggested that the Deccan College 
might be reduced to the standacd of an institution 
teaching up to the previous examination This, m 
effect, means that as a onllege it nu^ht be <110^ 
But the only jnsbfiable ground for closing a col 
lege 18 its having very few students or its not pro- 
ducing satisfactory results 'But, as I have shown, 
the Deccan College graduates have as many stu 
dents agam as the two aided colleges put together ' 
eveiy year on an average, while the average 
daily attendance in 1880 81 was 113, wbrnh ts 
equal to that of the two colleges together The 
closing of such an institubon therefore, cannot 
bnt deal, in my opinion, a serious blow to higher 
education in this Presidency 
If the Deccan College is reduced to a lower 
grade, the candidate passed by it will have to go 
to the Elphinstone College to read for the higher 
exanunat ons The number of students at present 
m the two higher classes is 18 and 18 Tlie 
corresponding classes m tl e Elphinstone Collet 
have 20 and 47 so that if the proposed rednction 
be effected, the two classes in that coUegewill 
eome tohave at least 3S and 75 students since 
our number have been rising and not falling 
Now, in my opinion 25 or 30 is the highest nnm 
her of students forming a class that can bo taught 
efficiently The effect therefore, will bi that- the 
classes in the Elphinstone College will become so 
unwieldy that it will be impo8«ible to teach thtui 
property and the efficiency of that college will be 
greatly impaired The riphinstone College will 


he the only institubon for preparing men for the 
first and second B A examinations m the Presi 
denoy , and it will have to take up the work of 
teaching all the students passed by the Deccan 
the Kolhapur, the Ahmedabad, and the Baroda 
Colleges , that is, its establishment mil have to be 
increased, or, in other words, two colleges will 
have to be opened withm the same walls But the 
present arrangement in virtue of which the passed 
students are distributed between the two colleges, 
is preferable to closing one college, and gmng a 
double establishment to another 

Q,ues 21 — ^What classes principally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the educabon of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealtliy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
tVhat 15 the rate of fees payable for higher educa 
tioQ in your province and do you consider it ade 
quate? 

Qbm B3 — Should the rate of fees in any cla®3 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Jut 21 4* 53 — ^The classes whose occupation 
under the old regime was writing avail themselves 
of the Government and aided schools and colleges 
But educabon has made some progress with the 
mercantile classes also, especially in Bombay 
Sardlars and other nch families of by ^one tunes 
do not, as a general rule, care for this liad of edu 
cation The complaint that the wealthy classes 
do not pay eDOugh for such education is ground 
lees In support of my view I give the {ouowing 
table showing the monthly income of the guar- 
duns of 105 of the students at present m the 
Deccan College — 


The expenses of each student includiug fees 
vary from fi}5 to 80 per mensem This amount 
IS certainly beyond the reach of S9 of the students 
They, tl erefore maintain themselves on the 
sebolarsbip? they get, and in some cases borrow 
money Those in Class IV (SI in all) can just 
afford to spend the required amount So that 
the complaint referred to is certainly not true in 
the case of 70 out of 103 students, nnd an in 
crease of fees in tbeir case would be a hardship 
The presentrate is B5 per roensem, audit may 
be raised to it74 m the case of 19 students 
forming the thud class, while the 16 in the first 
and second classes may be pad to BIO even 
But the parents cf these 35 students are by no 
means to be called wealthy And this income test 
n sometimes fallacious, for a man, though i» 
reeeiptof B250,has pcrlaps got a large family 
tosupiorf, or 11250 represents the ancestral m 
come of a family composed of 25 members A 
man in these circumstaacea can hardly afford 
tospeud B15 to 20 per mensem on his son But 
I tl e pnncipal objections to a varied rate of fees js 
the difficulty of ascertaining a man’s exact income 
I and the temptation to which it exposes him to 
I concevlit Ihe rate of fees payable at Elphin. 

I stone College is BIO per mensem 1 do not 
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tliinL it can kar being raised except bj tbo intro- 
duction of Taticd rates, which, however, aro ob- 
jectionable on other gromids 

Qsrj 23 — Is it m jour opinion pn«sibIerora 
non Go\crnrocut mititulion o£ the higher order 
to become intUn.utiil oml slaUe when in direct 
comjietiiJon wilh i smnlir Gorerwnient mstitu 
tion? I£ 60, luider whnt condiiiQus do yon cou- 
eider that it might bchome go 7 
Am 23 — It 16 perfectly possihlo foi a non- 
Governmeiit insfitiUion of tbo higher order to 
become inlluential nij shhio when m direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution, 
providid it lias got hinds, and, above ait, goo! 
teachers wlio will zealously devote themselves to 
their duties If, however, a foreign religion is 
taaght 111 that «cliOfil, that will bo so much against 
It 111 ils ivnj toiiillueoco and popiihrily But if 
the teachers are good, and the stuknts not com- 
pelled to attiiid the religious classes, the school 
IS noder no disadfantagc St \av cr^s College 
in llomlxiy is nii instance m point. 

Qtirt SJ— Is the cajsc of higher education in 
your province injured by any iinbealthy compcti 
tion , and if so, what retned), if anj, would jon 
apply 7 

Am 21 —No, so far as I am aware. 

Qum DoedueatedNativcsin jourprovioce 
resddy find rcmuneraliie employment? 

Am .?J— Not Very readily Still there are no 
eomplamt* Tl ey do find employment eieolHally 
in tbo bducalioual, llcvcoui., Customs and Jodi- 
«tal Dejartments, and eometimes m Kativo 
States TJuro aro a few lostanees of Bombay 
mcrcaiiiilo firms having taken onr graduates 
7bo practice of Uie law is aUo open to them 
Qsff 20— Is ihciostructioo im|arted in secon- 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of tlio^e 
who do cot pnnito their studies farther, mth use- 
ful and praeticnl information? 

Jus 5C— One who has gone through the high 
sclool conr<o successfully, aod has passed the 
^Intnculatioa examinatioa, ]o<acsse}, I believe, 
u<efii} information I do set know what ts 
exactly meant Dv “practical lufortnation " But 
a good many of the boys who matriculated from 
the Hatnagiri High School, during the time I 
was Head blaster there, were taken into tbc 
Collector’s oOlee and the Bombay Customs, as 
as well os other departments, and ecvcral were 
employed as assistant masters in my own school 
'rhe> have all been doing well Two have become 
mamlatd&rs Oueis acenstadar to a Judge, and 
anoihcrbolds a simihirJy important post «t Hat- 


but not for those who do not Tbo last, therefore, 
as a general rule, donot devote their time to it. 
but take up their vernaciilir as their second lan- 
giiagefor3fatriculition Iho SfatMcuIatiou cx.iini- 
nation thus servos two purposes that of testing a 
yonng man’s general educitioii aa well as fitne=s 
fit entenng upon higher studies Objections have 
been taken to this double clnraeter of the examina- 
tion, but I do not SCI. what harm is done by it 
Hie standard is well fittwl to servo both ends 

It 13 not nn Icsirable to allow room for the de- 
velopment of peculiar aptitudes in boys, and lu 
schools generally But our standard, by allow- 
iiig an option as regards the second laugnage, 
and requiting only a small miniinura iii each 
of the snbjects, rindcrs it possible for n boy or 
a school to dtvoto particular attention to any one 
oCtbosiib|CCt3, whelhei English, Sanskrit, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, a vernacnlar, mathematics, or 
general koowletlge But if no sncli stamlanl 
were trapesed on the high schools, and (he mas- 
ters were nllon ml to teach what thev cho«e, the 
result in my opimou would be that they will teach 
, very litllo, fliid that too carelessly, and thus the 
standard of edication wouU dLlenorate Tl o 
influeiites which iii tilt nhseiiec of such a standard 
are calculate 1 to keep masters audboys duly and 
usefully employed, arc wanting m the present 
circurostauccs of our country 

Que$ 5S— Do yen think that tbc ntiinber of 
pujiils m »ecoT>^ary schools who present them- 
selves for the Diiivcrsity Bntrauce examination is 
unduly large when compared with the reqnire- 
I mentsof the country? If you tliuik so, whit 
do you regard as the causes of this state of 
things, and what remedies would you suggest? 

Ana 25— The number of pupils lu socondary 
sehodswho preheat thprasetm for the Jllatricu 
lation LxamiDatioD of our University is not 
uudnly large 

Qata 25— hat system prevails m your pro- 
Tiiice with refenneo to scholarships , and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered os 
between Govornment and aided schools ? 

Ana 20 — Before tbo University was establishel, 
Ibe Wphinstouo College had two private scliolar- 
sbip endowments, and two scholarsbips endowed 
by the G£ikanad of Baroda, while it had six 
of H20 each and three of,ItSl) per mensem 
paid out of Government funds. The last nine 
scholarships were called Normal scholarships, and 
the ongioal idea was that the holders of them 
should, after the close of their studies, take ser. 
vice as masters of Bcighsh gcIiooIs But the idet 
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GoveTiimcnt colleges have 1 

caoDot be taken away fcom them without doin^ 
them serious injury. They have become ae much j 
theirs as the private scholarships which they have 
and which the aided colleges have Separate 
examinations are held for them every year m 
these colleges The scholarships that have been 
founded by private individvuls in 'o°nectioo wito 
the University are of course open to all afnliatcd 
institutions. The high schools have Government 
scholarships j hut their number and montlily value 
are so small that they hardly deserve to be con- 
sidered 

My answer to question 29j therefore, is that 
no scholarship system common to the Government 
and aided colleges or in connection with lie 
University, has yet been founded by Government 

Qjiei 31— Does the University cumcnlum 
afford a s ifficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools or are specul Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

^aj 31 — My experience is that the University 
cuniculum affoids a sufficient training for teachers 
in secondary schools, and no special Normal 
schools are wanted 


Q«ee 32 — What is the syetem of school >n- 
speotion pursued in your province? In what re- 
spect IS it capable of improvement ? 

Ah3 3S.— for aided primacy schools, such as 
tho«e as I have spoken of in my answer to ques- 
tion i, the elaborate system of examiniog and 
a«sigtiiag marks in each subject is not necessary 
A general inspection such as prevailed under toe 
late Soacd of Education aad before the grant in 
aid inles were framed, will be quite enough 
When the system of primarv schools develops, 
each Deputy Educational Inspector should have 
under him two or three Sub Deputies on a salary 
of about Bs 30 or 35 per mensem, and these 
should be ch'rged with the duty of examining 
the primary scn^ools 

Q les a9 —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy aoy 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools 7 Have you any suggestion to make on 
this subject? 

Am 39 — ^The vernacular and English text boohs 
used in the schools contain some moral lessons , but 
original prose and poetic woiks are taugbt in col 
leges, and there can, of course, bo nothing of the 
kind in them But it appears to me that, plaang 
dry moral receipts before young men is not a 
very efficacious method of making them vntucua 
or instilling moral principles into their minds 
The teacher's effort should be directed to ll e 
cultivation of the emotional side of the pnpil s 
nature, wherein lies the root of morality, and to 
the formation of tastes For thu purpose nothing, 

I believe, IS better suited than the best piose and 
poetic literature of such a gieat country as Eng- I 
land History too, if properly taught, is calcn- I 
fated to promote the same end These means 
are availed of in Goveniment colleges and also in 
“'Sh schools The study of ethical philosophy 
which has been recommended by some is, I an 
prebend, not always efficacious Bntler's Scr 
moDs on Human Nature, hu Dissertation on the 
Nature of Virtue, and the first part of his Analoey. 
ptodneed I know a very wholesome effect on 
the minds of a good many of mj friends anl 
rajfelf when we were at college, and the impres 
siou then received was deep and will never be 


efbeed But other systems of moral philosophy 
opposed to that of Butler arc, m tbo hands of 
certain teachers, apt to deprive the moral law of 
its grandeur aud awe, and become the mcaus of 
onwttling one’s notions of morality and religion 
Besides the effect that such studies naturally 
produce, the discipline under which a student has 
to he (or about eight years la a high school and 
a college, cannot but induce habits of regular 
work and self restraint 

The imputations cast upon the morality of edu- 
cated Natives are groundless The general moral 
tone 18 healthy, though there may be exceptions 
Many yeais ago, in my native distnet, stones of 
corruption m the Native judicial service were very 
common, hut now they have almost disappeared, 
and the people have confidence in their subordi 
nate judges as regards this point The Bevenue 
Department has not yet taken many of them, 
but those that are employed there also maintain 
a character for integrity There are, I believe, 
some atheists and sceptics among the educated 
Natives, but that is by no means doc to the in- 
structiou imparted m Government colleges In 
English thought, the agnostic and atheistic side 
has at present acquired prominence, and India 
being now intellectually mhated to England, as 
well os politically, it must be expected that all 
phases of thought in that country should cast 
llieir reflections here But to this infiaeuco the 
students oi Missionary, os well cs Governmeut, 
colleges are equally open, ond the result in both 
cases IS the same 

With reference to the points involved la this 
question, I have to observe that the tendency to 
specialise the studies of students has lately bo- 
come too stroDg, in my opinion At present, the 
geoeml education of a young man, for the most 
part, stops at tbe previons examination His- 
tory and pbilowpy, which, I believe, ate of great 
value to the Ifidiin s^ndent, are put down as 
optional subjects for the B A degree, while the 
quantify prescribed for the previous esaminatiou, 
which IS compulsory on all, is iii<igniflcaut. 1 
have also to suggest that m order that the means 
available may produce the best possible results, it 
IS necessary that the selection of professors f r 
our colleges should be carefully made Latterly 
the evil of acting appointments has greatly in- 
creased One or other of the permanent profes- 
Eors in the Elphinstone or Deccan College is al- 
ways absent, and it is by no means an easy matter 
to procure a fit person to act for him Some 
arrangement should be made by the Department, 
in virtue of which the European gentlemen m 
the Department below the rank of professors 
should be men possessing the same qualifications 
as tbe professors themselves, and be fit to ta! e 
theirplaces 111 their absence Another way of re- 
medying this evil I shall suggest m connection 
with my answer to question Si 
■Hie relations between the professors and the 
pupils should he more intimate thin they are It 
B in this way alone that tbe professor will bo 
able to infinence the character of hia pupils, aud 
to give a proper diieotma to their thoughts and 
feelings There should be conversational parties 
OT Kwial gathenuga at which the professor and 
hiB pupite may meet on more familiar terms than 
are possible in tbe class room 


^ej 41 Is there indigenous insti action for 
^ils m tM province with which you aie acquaint- 
eu, and it Bo,whatisits character? 



Jn3. 41 —There is no indiqcnons insinictioa 
for girls m the province with which I am acqaamt* 
ed Female eJncation in this Piesidcncy was 
legiiu ahoiit the year 1848 hy educated Natives, 
especially the students and ex^stiidents o£ the Ll- 
phinstoae College, under the guidance and encoar* 
agemeiit of their professors, the hte Mr I^tton 
and Dr R T Reid They established Marathi- 
Hiodu, Gnjarithi-Hindn, and Giijarathi Para 
schools at Bombay. Since there were no funds in 
the beginning, they volunteered themselves as 
teachers In the course of time, after ludefatiga* 
ble exertions, they succeeded m collecting a 6 i 5B- 
cient amount of money A good many ^rsi 
gentlemen came forvard with contributions for 
the education of girls of their own race, and a 
committee was formed which tooh nway the Gnja. 
rathi- Parsi girU’schools from the Students’Litcrarj 
and ScientiGc Society, and managed them them* 
selves. The Qujarithi Hindus did hkcwise after 
the lapse of agood many years more , and now the 
society has got the ^farathi schools only under its 
management 

From Bombar tbe movement spread to the 
mofussil Orthodox opinion was strongly opposed 
to female education. Educated Natives published 
pamphlets and delivered lectures, advocating the 
cause and meeting the arguments of the orthodox 
SuhscripticQs were collected and schools opened in 
some of the principal towns 

48 —What progress baa been made by the 
Department m instituting schools for girls, and 
wbat 18 the character of tbe instruction imparted 
10 tbem^ Wbat improvements can you sog^st? 

44 — THiat is tbe best method of provtd 
iDg teachers for girls ? 

Jns 4^1*44— The late Board of Edoeattoa 
had snfEoieotemployment in the education of hoys, 
and did not tarn its attention to tbe education of 
girls The Department of Fubbo Instruction foU 
lowed for n long time the traditional policy of tbe 
Board, bat has established a good many schools 
latterly Still, proportionately little has been done 
It must be pdmitted that there oro peculiar difB* 
culties in connection with female education aris. 
ing from tbe social enstoms of the Hindus The 
orthodox prejudice against it, though considerably 
weakened, has not yet disappeared But things 
would be 111 a much more satisfactory condition 
if trained female teachers were available There 
13, however, a very great difficulty as regards this 
point Girls are married at a comparatively young 
age andsoou enter ou tbe duties of amamedtife 
They are therefore mostly not available as pupils 
for our Normal schools Tramed young widows 
and wives of uneducated men are not exactly the 
persons we should employ as schoolmistresses I 
should therefore think that so far as possible the 
wives of young men attending the Training 
College should 1 e attracted to tbe Female Normal 
School by theoSer of liberal terms, aDd,asngen&. 
ral rule, after their education is complete, the 
husband and the wife should be employed at tbe 
same place 

Qtut 43 — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

.4b* 4? — I do not think we should have mixed 
schools I 

Ques 59 — In your opinion should fees m col- 
leges be paid by tbe term or by the month ? 

Am 59 , — ^Tho fees in the Elphinstoue College 
ire paid by tbe term, and in the Deccan by the 


qiiarter This rule does not cause much inconve- 
nience 

Ques €0 — Does a strict mterpretation of tbe 
principle of religious neutrality require tbe with- 
dranal of tbe Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools ’ 

Ant GO — Decidedly not, for in Government 
institutions nobody’s religious belief is tampered 
With But the principle of religions neutrality 
requires, ns I have indicated in my remarks on 
higher «Iueation, that Government should cease 
to aid inshtutious the ultimate object of which is 
to proselytise, while the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment from the direct management of schools and 
colleges must lead to such institutions being assist- 
ed on a larger scale, that is, to a more ejrstematic 
intcrrcrence with the religious beliefs of the jieople 
than IS involved in the present educational policy 

Quet Cl — Do you think that the institutiou 
of Goiversity professorships would have an im- 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ’ 

Attt Cl — University professorships, instead of 
those we have at present m connection with tbe 
colleges, will do more barm than good. In our 
present circumstaaces we want tutors, and not 
mere lecturers, and the professors m our colleges 
are in effect tutors But for another purpose, 
University professorships to be held by the Natives 
of tbe country, with small salaries attached to 
them, arc very desirable At present there » no 
provision for promotiag the growth of leainiog 
and raising a class of learned men All ednoated 
Natives, after they leave college, have to follow an 
occupation that takes np tbe greater portion of 
their time, and leaves them very little leisure for 
the pursmt of their favourite studies Mr How 
atd, one of our early Directors of Pnblic Instrnc- 
tioD, perceived the want, and, with a view to snp- 
ply it in some measure, used the amount of too 
daksbina fund at his disposal, and instituted 
Fellowships in connection with the Government 
colleges During Lis administration and some 
tune after it, they were tenable for any length of 
tune, but gradually tbe original idea was forgotten 
and the tenure shortened, and now they are held 
fur one year, and m a few case& for two TVbat 
permaneDt good they do with such a short tenure 
>t is difficult to perceive I would, therefore, pro- 
pose that out of tbe sum available from the dak- 
shi^ fund. University professorships should be 
founded Five senior professorships of R20U each 
per mensem, and five junior of RlOO, will 
be enough to begin with "Whenever a senior 
professorship falls vacant, a junior professor alone 
should be appointed to it Tbe senior professors 
should deliver a course of ten lectures at least every 
year in connection with the University , and they, 
as well as junior professors, should be attached to 
the Government colleges, where they should assist 
the collt^ professors. The senioi professors will 
be available for doing tbe work of the professors 
in the Government colleges during the time they 
may bo absent on leave , and thus the evil I have 
spokeo of in my answer to question 81 will, to a 
great extent, bo mitigated 
The amoont at present spent on the Dakshm^ 
Fellowships 10 the two colleges is, I believe, S675 
per mensem It will not be difficult to raise it to 
Rl,500 per mensem, which is the amount re- 
quired for the profes'OTships I propose , for the 
rfaV.ft.,iia fund at the disposal of the Director of 
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Pallic 1! prsttyliige, imilitmllBO 

01, mciessmg » lie JaUlio* m"- “W™ 7 

tl e old Brahmans lapses m consequence of deatli 

Ihe purpose which the dalsbiaa oii!;inally 

hr the Peshwas to learned Brahmans Mfved, was 
the promotion of learning md it wtll he in keep- 
ing with th s purl ose to deTote it now to the crea- 
tion of a learned class 

Quts 63 —Are there any arrangements be 
tween the colleges and schools of jour province to 
prevent boj s wl o are espeHed from one lustitnti^ 
or who leave it imptoperlyj from being received 
intoanotler? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest? 

J IS 69 — rhereia a tacit nnderstandmgamong 
the heads of Government and a ded colleges that 
a student belonging to one is not to be admitted 
into another without the permission of the princi- 
pal of his first college 

Q es 65 — How far do you consider it necee 
r«ry for European profes'ors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B A standanl ^ 

Ans 65 — Two European professors to teach 
Engl 'll literature and history political economy 
or philosophy, are necessaiy for eveiy college 
teachii g up to the fl A standard 

Quss 66 —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to he employed lu colleges under Native 
mnnagcmeBt ? 


Jus (»6— Oiieor two Enropem profecsors are 
hlely to be employed in colleges conducted ly 

Natives 

Qaes 68 — How far would Government be 
jnstified m withdrawing from any existing school 
or colJegB, in places wJiero aaj ehss of the popo- 
lation objects to attend the only alteruative insti 
tntion on the ground of its religions teaching’' 
ja, gg _0n the principles I have laid down 
Govcrnmcntwillnothe justified m withdrawing 
from an existing school or college in order that 
an institution m which a religion objected to by 
the people as antagonistic to theirs is taught may 
flonrish Such action on the part of the Govern 
meiiC will not unjustly bo construed as springing 
from a desire that the people should bo taught that 
religion, and, if possible, become converts to it. 

Supplemealary Qiieslion 

Ques 71 — Please state wbat opportunities you 
have hid of forming an opinion on the subject 
of female education m India, and in what province 
your experience has been gamed 

7J— I was Maiatln Secretary to the Stu- 
dents Literary and Scientific Society in Bombay 
for eeveial jears and as such bad charge tt the 
girls schools established by that society I was 
also a member of the managing committee of 
that body up to December last. 


Cross examtnaiton of 


By Hr K T Teiang 

Q 1 ~HaTe you any special reason for the pro- 
posal that appointments to vacancies should be 
made by the Educatioual authontiea ? Do you 
propose that m order to avoid the nsk of a village 
lemaintog without a school at alt ^r any time ^ 

J 1 —Yes, only for that purpose 
Q 2— Supposing the Decesn College wa$ re. 
duced to the status of a college teaching only 
up to the previous examination standard what 
proportion of its students, do you think, would he 
able to continue their further studies lu Bombay? 

J S —About one half, for the expenses o£ 
living lu Bombay are heavier, and the inconve 
iiiences consequent on the overcrowding of the 
Elphiustone College will be great It will not be 
possible to accommodate all the mofussil students 
within the college prdffiises and a good many 
will have to take rooms in the Native town Men 
who have spent their lives in villages or mofussil 
towns feel miserable in cbawls such as tbose in 
PI inasivadi and Mogbhtt and their hnng la the 
I attvc town will entail additional expense on ac 
com t of conveyance, since the college is from 2 to 
* miles d slant from the Maratl i part of the town 

The adlilion eves of one half of the Deccan 
College students to the numbers in the higher 
classes in the Flphinstone College will render those 
classes unwieldy, so that the proposal will, if 
earned, not only deprive n large number of Dec- 
canees of the benefits of the higher edocation, 
1 ut impair the efficiency of the only coQ^^ in the 
Presidency 

Q 3 — Asa tule,arethe$tudenj8of the Deccan 
College much poorc or not than the students of 
of 1 Iphiustone College? 


J 5— Tho proportion of noor students is larger 
in the Deccan than in the Elphmstone College 

Q Don't you think that if some instrue- 
tion la the art of teaching (not secesvarilj’ at a 
Normal school) were given to masters in our 
schools even when they are graduates of the Uni- 
versity, the teaching in those schools would be 
unproved ? 

J 4 — ^Ne ‘Whatever other defects there may 
be in the teaching in the schools, there is nose 
that can be improved by such instruction, for I 
consider such lustruction to be unnecessary All 
that IS essential in what is called the * Art of 
Teaching" is learned by a young man of ordinary 
intelligence during the time he learns under his 
teachen and teaches himself up to the standard 
of the B A degree 


Q 6 — Don't you think that if the conductors 
of the New English School were by means of 
grants in aid or otherwise able to pay, say, double 
the present salaries, they would be able to keep up 
their schools elHciently ? 

A 6— The payment to the teachers would 
still be inadequate that is to say, much lower than 
they would get if they took to some other protes- 
siona The New English School is ye' only an 
experiment It is difficult to say anything about 
Its future but 1 tbiok even if the additional sal iry 
were offered, the disinterested motive I have 
sTOken of must operate before anybody will under- 

take to join the body of the conductors of the in- 

stitntiou 


By Mr Jacob 

^ ^ ^ gather from your 4tli answer tint the 

1 ojils of indigenous schools are so unsLilfullj and 
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irregularly taught that they take a long time to 
learn any Etibjcct Are you of opinion that the 
pupils are rarely taught a subject so well or so 
quickly as m a cess school ? 

A 1 —1 am clecidedlf of opiuion they are not 
taught 60 quickly But a few hoys are especially 
pushed ou in some schools to the neglect of 
others 

Q 2 — Can you name any subject taught m 
the indigenous schools, which is not taught m 
cess &chool‘>? 

A 2 — I think greater attention is paid to modi 
and mental arithmetic But the same subjects 
winch are taught m indigenous eehools are taught 
in ces«schooIs 

Q S —Are you of opinion that the great niajo* 
Tity of the indigenous schools m this Presidency 
are special schools opened to giro instruction in 
one or two particular subjects, or m some manner 
specially desired by a certain caste or section of 
the community? For example, there are the ehop* 
keepers’ schools, in which only writing and ac- 
counts are attended to , religions schools to which 
only the Vedas or the K.oran are taught , domestic 
schools taught by the private tutor of a well to-do 
employer Are there many indigenous schools 
attended by all castes as the cess schools are? 

A S — ^The indigenous schools arc not necessa- 
rily special None of them are open to the lowest 
castes 

Q 4 —As regards your proposal to tram and 
snbstdise teachers tomaiotnin village schools, bow 
would } on provide for the inspection of these new 
schools when they) ad become numerous ? 

A My answer 82 was meant to cover this 
question 

Q 5 —You have said (m your answer 16) that 
the limited rati which the State takes in Mn<j- 
tion in EngUnd shonld not be quoted as a prcce 
dent for India Are you aware that eminent au 
tliorities like Mr Mathew Arnold and Mrs Mun 
della are of opinion that England is behind France 
and Germany in not having organised her eccond- 
ary and collegiate education under the supervision 
of the State? 

A 5 — I am alluding to the popular notion on 
the subject 

Q G — ^Yon say that the study of tfao Vedas and 
Sanskrit shastras is dying out Would you cstab 
bsh 3 special Sanskrit school or college to attract 
more of the old ‘'hastns or Aebaryas of great 
learning and to harmonise the old sjstem of San 
sknfc teaching with the modern one pursued m our 
Arts Colleges? 

A t>— I would certaicly have such a college 


We had such ft one formerly, and it was abolished 
too soon On this subject 25 Shdstns are aimous 
to present ft memorial to the Commission, which I 
have with me 

Q 7—Inyour 16th answer jou have referred 
to the religious neutrality question If Govern 
ment offers grants of money for purely secular 
results, aud by the natural operation of the grant 
in aid system, religious schools— whether Bud 
dhist, Hindu, ChristiaUj or Mahomedau — earn a 
share of the grants so offered, where do you cou 
Elder IS the violation of religious ncutiality so far 
as Government is concerned ? 

A 7 —There is no violation of religious neu 
frailty, provided the boys in the schools are 
taught the same religion as theirparents But 
there IS a violation if the reltgiou taught is not 
that of the parents The Government does pay 
by secular results, but the dnal cause of the school 
13 conversion 

Q 8 — ^You suggest that the relations between 
the college professors and tbeir pupils should be 
more intimate Do joncousider that this import 
ant object would be gamed if the professors lived 
on the college premises near the resident students? 

A 8 — should think so 

Mr Lee Warner 

Q i— In the event of a hlissionaiy school 
teaching partly the boys of Christian parents and 
partly other hoys, would you exclude it from State 
assistance? 

A 1 —I would recognise only the Christian 
hoys attending the school as entitled to a grant 
or eiaminat on If the object of the sohool is to 
extend Christianity, I would then refuse it assist- 
ance 

Q DoyoQ consider that the State is hound 
to inquire mto the motives of teachers without 
resting eatisSed with the results according to fixed 
standards and with the discretion of parents who 
dehberately eeiect the school for the r children ? 

A 2— When the motives are concealed, the 
State should not bo inquisitorial, but when the 
motives are professed the State shonld take cogni 
sanceofthein with reference to interference with 
rel gious beliefs 

Q 3 — ^Do you consider that Iho Eatnagin 
High School and other similar institutions could 
with advantage be banded overto the management 
of the conductora of the New English Sohool 
in Poona in the course of the next few years? 

A 3 — Certainly not The experiment is a new 
one, and no qualifications 1 ave been shown or are 
likely to be ascertained in the next 15 years 


Evidence ofiilii Vasian Frabiiakab Shave, Jenrf J/asfer, Native JmUlution, 
Eoona 


Quei 1 — Please state what experience yon have 
had of education in India 

Am 1 — I have been following the profession 
of a teacher since 1870 My experience is con 
/ned to schools In 1874 I 

undertook the managemeut of the Poona Native 
Institution 

2 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary scl ool supported entirely by fees’ 


Am 2 I do not know any instance of a pro- 

prietary school in Poona supported entirely by fees 
Quet 3 —Is the scholarship system impartially 
administered ? 

Ant 3 —The scholarship system is solely con- 
fined to Government schools private schools 
oir^’ht to have some scholarships 

Quet 4 _Is Municipal support at present ex- 
69 
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tended to aided and Goveromeut sctools, and bow 1 

far 13 tbi8 support permanent? . a a *. ■ 

j„, 4— The Municipal support is extende^at 
present, to aided and Government schools Thw 
support entirely depends upon the pleasure of the 
JIui icipal Comm ssioners 

Qm 5 — Hotv far do too consider lUe text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ant 6— Some of tie text hooks m some Bchoola 

are not suitaWe This age is an a^e of profftess 
Every month sends out new pnhlicalions that treat 
of simple lessons on objects and on the phenomena 
of nature and of common life It should be the 
duty of the head manager of a school to prepare 
a list of new and n«eful books which should be 
annually submitted to the Government Profession 
al Inspector foi approval 

Q«« 6 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well he ng of students in private 
schools? Have yoJ any suggestions to make? 

Ant G — Some provision is temporarily made in 
private schools to preserve the health of the stn 
dents Ko good result is likely to follow without 
Government aid 

Qhm 7 — Is tl e system of pupil teachers in 
force in private schools? 

Ant 7 — Pupil teachers are engaged lo some 
private schools They work very earefully and 
jealously 

Qeee jP— Should the rates of fees lo schools 
vary accor ling to the means of the parents of the 
pupil? 

Am 8— In every private school the rates of 
tuition fees shonld vary according to the circum 
stances of the pupil 

Quit 9 —Is the profession of teaching a pro 
fitable one^ 

Am 9 — The profession of teaching is not a 
profitable one some educated Natives who have 
selected teaching as tbeir life work have been put 
to a heavy loss In the Poona Native Institution 
I spent more than R5 000 

Qset iO— To what classes of institntions do 
yon think that the system of assigning grants by 
results should be appl ed ? ^Vbat do yon regard as 
the chief conditions for making this system equit 
able and just? 

Am 10 —The system of payment by resnlU is 
very convenient for private Anglo vernacular 
schools In order to make the system egnitable and 
just, the Government Inspector must use the same 1 
test ID examining a private school which he applies ' 
to a Government institution He must not cal 
dilate beforehand the grant to he awarded 

Quet 11 — ^To what proportion of the gross ex 
pCDso should the grant in aid amount m the case 
of private Anglo vernacular schools? 

Am 11 —It should amount to half the gross 
expense 

Qh« 12 — TVhat do yon consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in any school? 

A It J5— A teacher can efficiently teach a cla^s 
of 30 boys 

<2“** 15— In what cases should promotiona 
from class to class depend upon the school aulbo 
nties? * 

Am Prompt ons in all cases should be left 
to the school authorities, who should be requested 
to attach great importance to the results of Gov 
erement eiaminatious 


Qaei 14 —Can schools under Native manage- 
mrot compete successfully with corresponding in 
Btilotions under Enropesn management ? 

Am 14 CompariDg the results of tho past 

years of the University Entrance examination of 
tiio diBkrent Bchools under Native management, I 
find that they not only compete successfully with 
schools under European management but beat them 
down 

Quet 15 — Arc the conditions on which grants 
in aid are given in yonr provinces more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Jus 15 —Some of the conditions are bard 
The term of KW days ought to be reduced to 75 
the day of attendance ought not to he strictly 
defined If a school enjoys a half holiday and 
meets for three hours only, that day should be 
taken into calculation Capitation grant should 
be given to private schools Salary grants ought 
to be renewed 

Quet 18— What are the difficulties of the 
Manager of a private Anglo vemacnlar school ? 

Am 16 —At the very commencement, he must 
invest a large sum lu buying benches, chairs, dc 
He must find out a saleable bnilding for which 
he should pay a large sum as rent 

He )s not able to pajr handsome salaries to bis 
assistant teachers 

He cannot enjoy furlough or privilege leave 
He has no hope of pension in after life 
He cannot give costly prizes or scholarships to 
the deserving pupils 

Sioce he is required to manage Ins school for 
yeare together, without Oorerument aid, he is 
compelled to spend money out of bis own pocket 
If be has no capital of his owu he is required to 
borrow money with the intention of retoming it, 
when Government extend their helping hand to 
bim 

He who undertakes to conduct a prnate Anglo- 
vernacular school must prepare himself to mar 
his future prospects 

He must not follow an^ other profession 
He must work in the institution os a full time 
teacher 

In order to make up tl e monthly deficit, he is 
required to collect trifling enbscnptious and dona- 
tions 

On account of financial difficulties, he cannot 
become strict in every way 

His school does not carry with it that charm or 
prestige which is enjoyed by a Government insti- 
tution 

He IS not furnished with a splendid library, a 
laboratory, a gymossium, and a mnsentn 

He 18 greatly d sappomted when some poor 
Imt deserving pupil leaves his for some other school 
that gives him a scholarship 

Qh« J7— What should he done by Govern 
ment to reduce the onerous expenditure on Gov- 
^menthigh schools, such as Itatnagin, Dhulia 
Xlharwar, 6c , where the cost to Government of 
educafang each scholar, is from H30 to S60 ? 

■^f—^o'^eratuent ought to encourage 
jmvate Anglo vemaenJar schools by capitati^, 
standaru, and salary grants 

Qic* 19— What advantages have An»lo ver 

Sm? 

oili* attract boys from 

^CT schools by means of nominal rates of fees, 
costly prizes, and scholarships 
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They arc able to pay handsome salaries to 
assistant teachers 

They can give pensions They colIecthaDdsomo 
donations and subscriptions The late Dr Wilson 
nsed to secure handsome donations from Nntire 
States for the eupport of his school Ziooking to 
the results of the University Entrance esamtna 
tion for the past fire years, I find that the P«e 
General Assembly's Institution, Robert hloney 
School, General Assembly's School, Ahmed*ibad 
llission, the Poona P C itission, Hyderabad 
Mission, Bcigaum Mission, Snrat Mission, and 
Oogo Hfisnon, passed 112 candidates only, ivhere- 
as the Bombay Propriebry School, Pott High 


School, Bombay High Scfioof, Chandaniradi Hi"h 
School, Poona Native Institution, Alfred High 
School, Naif English School, Poona Sir Jaineetji’s 
Benevolent Instuntion, and Sir Cavasji's iladrassa 
passed 352 

Qttgt 19 —Name those Government institu- 
tions which should serve for » few years to come 
as exemplars to other schools 

Aki 19 — ^The Elphinstone High School of 
Bombay and the Poona High School The cost to 
Government of educating each scholar in the 
former is ItI5-10-10, and B25-G-11 m the 
latter If their feeders he included, they are not 
60 onerous 


Cross-examtnaiton of Mr. Vaiian Probhakar Bhatb 


JBy Mr. Jacob. 

Q 1 — In your third answer do yon mean to 
suggest that all the Government stipendiary 
scholarships should be made tenable iq private as 
well as Government institutions? 

A 1 — I think scholarships shonld he awarded 
by public competition and tenable m any institu- 
tioQ whatsoever, even although the existing num- 
ber of scholaislups is not increased 

Q 9 -—Do you consider that the money at 
present devoted to scliohirships rronid he worth 
naviug, if divided among all institutions alihe? 
In Poona, for example, Government st ends 
B76 monthly on its high and middle school, and 
if this sum were liable to divuiou among the 2C 
high acd middle schools is the city and camp of 
Poona, would it be any appreciable benefit to the 
private schools generally ? 

A 9— Itwonld be of some benefit to private 
schools to secore the principle of impartiality 
Q 5— Do you consider that the desire for 
secondary edncation in the Poona district has been 
increasiog or diminishing during the last iOyesrs? 
A 3 — It ia on the increase 
Q 4 — Would you return to no extensive 
system of scholarships, such ns vas abandoned in 
this Presidency more than 80 years ago as an un. 
necessary stimulus? 

A. 4 —I do not mean to advocate an unlimit- 
ed nnmber of scholarships, but a limited number 
open to all classes of schools 

Q B —What do you consider to be the pn 
mary object of a system of scholarships’ 

A 5 — The primary object is to aCord a sti- 
mulus to deserving and poor students 

Q 6— Is not that object already gamed by 
the free studentships in ail grades of schools ? 

A fi— It 13 not a sufficient encouiagcment 
to* poor students ITicre ought also to be scholar 
ships in pnvate schools 

Q 7 — Have yon any objection to stating 
whether the net result of your expenditure on Uie 
Poona Native Institution has been a gam or a loss 
of money to you 7 

A 7 — i inancially I have been a loser 
Q 8— With reference to your 13th answer, 
are not promotions from class to class left entirely 
to the discretion of theJIanagers of the aided 
schools? 


A 8 — ^Previous to this year the Poona 
Native Institiiticm has not been aided ITierefore 
I cannot speak of it from my personal knowledge, 
but from what I know of other pnvate institutions, 
the Managers aro not interfered with by the De- 
partment 

Q 9 — In your lOth answer do yon mean 
that the standards of examination are biglicr and 
more strictly enforced by the Inspectors in private 
than in Government schools? 

A 1 do not say tint the stanlard is 
higher, and I am not speaking with reference to 
my own instituton But 1 have heard that in 
olW cases the Inspector has applied a mors Be\ere 
test m examining private than Government 
schools 

^ Qaet i(?— Do you go npon any definite facts 
when imply that the Inspectors cnlenlate be 
forehand the maximum amount of the grant they 
will award to an aided school ? 

Am JO— On making an application for regis- 
tration, the nppheout states what number of pupils 
will be examined, and the inspecting officer on this 
can calculate what amount of grant is likely to he 
required I do not know of any particular in- 
stance in which he has so calculated the omount 

<2«« 11 — Do you consider that the Anglo- 
vemacnlar mission schools have to any extent 
discouTugeJ pnvate Native enterprise ? 

Am II — I consider they have done so, bccanse 
they enjoy thn special advantages which I have 
mentioned 

Qaet 12 — Do yon think that the mission 
schools discourage private Native enterprise more 
than Government schools, which charge higher 
foes, di'^coiifuge it. 

A»t 12 —They discourage pnvate enterprise as 
much as the mwsion schools The costly prizes 
and scholarships m Government schools are a dis 
conragement to private enterprise, notwithstand 
ing the higher fees charged 

By Mr Lee-Warvep 

1 — Are you aware of tlw existence of my 
pnvato seboob in Bomlay, like the Fort High 
School, which are self.snpporting under the present 
system of departmental aUmmistratior ? 

A 1 —There is a school in Bomlay called the 
Fort High School I KhorotheManagersopports 
it by collecting donations and subscriptions 
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Bomljay is a commercial place, and Jlr Cooper, 
the Manager, finds it practical le to charge htgli 
fees I tnow of no sdiool which is eupported en- 
tirely by fees in Bombay Ihe donations andrab- 
-cnptions collected by the Manager of the Fort 
Hi^h School are partly collected from the parents 
of pupils and partly from others 


By TBE Pbesibent. 

Q, y_TVitli reference to answer 8 in jour 
CTidence, does the rate of fees in pnintc scliools 
actually vary according to the circumstances of 
the parents of pupils ? 

A i— The rate of fees does vary I caa 
spcal. for the Poona private schools 


Bvidence of Miss L. B Coleett. 


Ques J— Please state what opportonities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
educatiou in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained 

Ans 1 — I hare been Lady Superintendent of 
the Ahmedabad Female Training College for the 
last seven and a half years Two years previous 
to my coming to Ahmedabad, I opened a private 
school in the Fort, Bombay, for the children of 
the better class of Europeans resident in that 
neighbourhood My school was prosperoua and 
self supporting, and I only gave it np in older to 
j m my ire<:ent appointment In the position 
which I now occupy I am brought in direct con- 
tact with the subject of female vernacular educa- 
tion III its various forms, for, besides being Lady 
Superintendent of tbe Female Training College 
ond the Fractuiog School attached to it, I super- 
intend, having Deputy Inspector's powers, the 
two large grant in aid girts’ schools in the 
city 

Quu S— What classes of schools should, to 
your opiDios, be entrusted to Monieipal com 
mittees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary insiniciion in 
towns is to be a charge ogaiost Municipal funds, 
what seennty would you suggest against tbe 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision? 

Ant 2 — I do not think that girls' schools 
should he under the control of Alnnicipal or of 
local funds committees, because, in nine cases 
out of ten, the greater proportion of the com- 
mittee would consist of men who, calling them 
selves orthodox, are opposed to the removal of 
their ancient landmarks, particnlarly such as 
would m any way raise the position of women 
Female education is as yet a tender plant, which 
will need delicate and cantious fostering to bnog 
it to anything like strength or maturity, there 
fore, I am strongly of opm on that the entire 
management of girls' schools should be lu tbe 
hands of the Educational Department 

Qk« 19 —Have you any remark'' to offer on | 
the pnnciples of the grant in aid system, or the ' 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (o) collies, (fi) boys’ 
schools {c) girls’ schools, (i) Normal schools? 

Am 29v—Ithinkthe grant in aid system is very 
fairly administered as regards vernacular girls' 
schools If the school he in a state of efficiency, 
the grant m aid should cover half the yearly 
expense, for instance, tbe annual expenditure 
on the two Irish Presbyterian mission schools in 
this city IS R639, and their list year’s grant 
was H300 In the Muganhhai girls’ school 
the yearly expense, including contnhnticai towards 
pension food for teachers, prizes, boobs, fnrnttare 
and other contii geucies, amounted last year to 


fil,341}, while the grant was H6C0 As re- 
gard* Anglo-vemacuhr and English teaching 
gitle’ schools, I am of opinion that the grant-in- 
aid IS distributed on a liberal principle 

Ques far do you consider tbe text 

books in use in all schools snitable? 

Ant 34 —I consider that the vernacular read - j 
ID** series for tbe schools of Gnjarath should be 
thoronghly revised and remodelled, many of the 
lessons in the books being silly and unsuitable to 
the ages of tbe pupils The historical lessons and 
those termed scientific should be left out altogether 
These books were compiled in the year 1858, and 
since that date Imowledge on sciences, such as 
astronomy and chemistry, has advanced consider- 
ably, and some of tbe assertions in tbe lessons on 
these subjects are now known to be incorrect 
Besides, there ate excellent Gnjarfitbi scientific text- 
books to be bad now, which was not the ease 
when the present rending senes was compiled I 
think that the books should be remodelled more 
on the pnsciple of English reading-books There 
might M some amusing end instructive historical 
narratives, such os are likely to take a hold on 
tbe minds of the pnpils, hot the record of bare 
facts should be avoided Tliere has been a pro- 
I posal to have diOerent sete of reading books for 
boys and girls this I am strongly opjwscd to , it 
has not been tbongbt necessary m England, and 
It IS certainly not so m this country. 

I Qsm 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
' girls ID the pronnee with which von are acquaint- 

I ed, and if so, wbat is its character? 

Aai 41 — There are no indigenous girls’ schools 
ID tbe Northern Division 


Qaes 42 — What progress has been made by 
tbe Department m instituting schools for girls, 
aod wbat is the character of the instmction im 
parted id them? What improvements can rou 
•uffgwt? 

Ai»s 42 —This Trainmg College was establish- 
ed in the last month of 1871 It was opened with 
SIX students Since then altogether SI trained 

teachers have been sent oat as follows 2 m 1872 

S IQ 1873, 1 in 1874, 8 m 1875, 3 in 187C 8 in 
1877, 2 in 1878, 4 in 1879, 5 in 1880, and 5 in 
1881, and 1 hope to have 7 more ready after the 
annual examination which takes place next montt 
Trained female teachers have been appointed to 
the following girls’ schools in Gnjarath — R M 
Muganbhaiand Shethani Schools, bothof Ahmeda- 
bad, Parantij Sanand Patn Viramgam. Dbolera 
Dholka, in Ahmedabad Zilla, Kaira Nadiad* 
^padvaoj,Mehmadabad.in Kaira Zilla, Broach 
City Nos I and II Schools, Ankleshvar, Jam- 
bttsar, Amod.Hansot in Broach Zilla, Pardi and 
STOt in Surat in Snrat Zilla Besides these 
spools women have been sent as teachers to the 
Native States of Bhavnagar, Baroda and Cutch 
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a rule, tLe women atten^mjj this college are 
» wives of sclioolmaster', t r o£ men who are 
(ng trained for employment ID the Department 
9 make an agreement with the'ie women that 
en they have passed through their college 
irse, ihe^ and their hushands shall he sent to 
t same villages as teachers Besides the wttes 
schoolmasters we admit respectable widows 
first there was some uncertainty as to whether 
Tould he advisable to send widows ns mistresses 
schools m the districts^ hnt the results have 
wn that there need never have been anv doubt 
cerning them , those we have sent out having 
le excellent work, and having succeeded in 
loing the respect and confidence of the residents 
their respective villages Indeed, one of them, 
yonng Brdhmin widow, named Mahalnimi 
%/uUggnn, who was first appointed to the 
Roycbutid Dipchnnd Girls’ School in Surat, he 
came so popular there, that when robbed of her 
properly the people of the city suhsenbed and 
gave her a sum of money equivalent to the amount 
which she had lost The Baroda State have since 
applied for and got her services as teacher for 
their girls’ school, and they have opened a train 
ing class under lier Our college scholarships, 
amounting to RlfiO are paid from the Mum. 
cipility and local funds The sams given la 
scWlarships vary according to the standard m 
which the student learns 1 lie demand for female 
trained teachers in Qujarath is much greater than 
the snpply, and we coni 1 utilise double theamount 
given us for scholarships Those students who 
] nss above GO per cent in the highest standard, or 
third tear’s class, are entitled to a pay of 1120, 
and those who pass to a lower grade in the same 
standard, to B15 la the set of rules drawn op 
for the management of this college, it is men. 
tiooed that a traine 1 mistress shall be entitled to 
a certain capitation allowance , this rule has 
never been earned into practice, and I bavo not 
pressed the matter, as, for several reasons, I do 
not approve of the arrangement But I think 
that after serving for a jear or two, if her work 
has been satisfactory, a woman should l>o entitled 
to a certain increase of pay, and so on till she 
reaches a maximum sum, os is done lu the cases 
of the male teachers There are at preoent 32 
students on the college roll, of these 18 are of 
the Brdhmm caste, 3 Kunbis, 6 Parsis, and G 
Kative Chnstians There are 14 students residing 
in the college compound under my charge, of 
these 7 are Brahmins, 8 Kunhis, and 4 Native 
Christians The fact of high-coste Hindus and 
Native Christians living together under the same 
roof on terms of friendship and mntnal respect, 
makes our institution a nniqe one in India 
A short time ago it was deemed inadvisable to 
a<lmit Native Christians even to the Practwing 
School, or to have \1iem sitting in the same classes 
with Hindu girls, but the experiment having beeu 
fned, we have now Native Chnstian women not 
only drawing scholarships, but living in the 
college compound among Iheir higb.castc sisters, 
and cnjoving a great amount of populanty The 
object IB training these Christian women is that 
when tbev bavo posted through the college course 
the Mission Society should borrow their services 
from Government as mistresses for their girls' 
schools, where the want of trained teachers u 
much felt, and I cannot see any reason why 
Native Chnstians may not, in time, be mistresses 
of Government schools, parlicnbuly those in 


large cities As it is, wo have four Native 
Christians on our college staff 

I do not think that Dnglish should he intro* 
dneed as a branch of study m female training 
colleges In the first place it is all that the 
women can do to get up the amount of study 
oeceassry for their training as feichers, la the 
second place, English is not needed in the schools 
where thej will be sent to teach, and, lastly, the 
students are not long enough in college, nor could 
eoongh time be spared from tbeir studios, to give 
them more than a smattering of English, which 
would be forgotten almost immediately, as they 
would never hear a word spokeu in their houses 
or in their school-work Instead of English, I am 
strongly of opinion that if there be time to devote 
to a second langnage, Sanskrit should be introduced 

Of course the greatest stumbling block m tbe 
way of female education is the early marriage 
^stem, and the constant visits to the hou«c of the 
mother in law entailed by it The latter affects 
the children m tbe lower sehonls to a much greater 
extent than it does the women of the Training 
College who, as a rule, live in their husbands' 
bous(», but though the mother m-Iaw difficulty is 
in some degree overcome U) their cases, they have 
still many drawbacks to contend against, which 
cannot fail to be senoos hindrances in tbe way of 
their education For instance, there is the birth 
of children, often when they are little more tlian 
children themselves, weakening them physically 
and mentally, then comes tbe mother’s nataral 
anxiety about tbe child, rendenog it almost im- 
possible for her to concentrate her attention on 
her studies Besides these, there are the home 
duties, np by dawn grinding tbe corn for the 
coBsamption of the little household, taking tbe 
clothes to the nver to wash, bringing water from 
the well, cooking the morning meal, and after all 
this, attendance in their vanoos classes at half 
past ten, official time, m school for sue hours, 
then home again to prepare tbe evening meal, set 
tbe bouse m order, perform tbe hundred and one 
dnties which fall to her lot, and learn her lessons 
for the coming day I wonder bow many English 
women could pursue a coarse of study with any 
success under similar difficulties 

Among our students we have twowhoeeacholar- 
ships ore paid by the Native States of 'Vyadbwan 
and Limn 'VI hen these women Lave finished 
their college course, they will return to their 
native villages and be put in charge of girls' 
schools there 

An Anglo-vemacnlar class in connection with 
the college was opened at the latter end of last 
year, in compliance with tbe request of some of 
the leading Native gentlemen of the city. The 
subjeefa taught (apart from the regular Gajardtht 
course) are Eugltsb, music, and nccdlb-work A 
fee of R2 per mensem » charged. 

I am of opmiou that there should be at least 
one Earopean lady inspectress for the Bombay 
Presidency, and I think that Deputy Inspwtors 
over girls' schools should be men who have had 
some experience in the management of female 
ediools, they wonid then appreciate the diffinilties 
which mistresses have to contend against when 
sent out to district schools The present Deputy 
lospectora are, lo most coses, men who are willm g 
and anxious to do their bret, but who are quite 
BDahle to enter into or to nuderstaed (he diffi 
eulties which beset female teachers In tbe first 
place the peculiar circumstances under which 
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women m Ind a are brongJit np tend to maVe 
them very timid when they come m contact with 
men who are strangers to them, they have been 
accustomed to such a sjstem o! repression and 
dependence on others, that in nine coses ont oi 
ten they will rather suffer injustice than male a 
stand for themselies, cousequentJ/, they need a 
peculiar Liud of treatment and eficouragenwnt, 
quite unnecessary lu the case of male teachers 
Besides this, female teacl ers are a new element m 
most vi’lages, and their conduct is subjetted to 
close scrutiny, and anything but benevolent cri* i 
ticism I have known of cases where the Deputy I 
Inspe tors, instead of going to the girls schools I 
to inspect the records have ordered the women to ' 
bring them to their offices or houses , now the fact 
of a mistress going to the residence of a Deputy 
IS quite enough to raise an evil report about her 
I only instance this to show how delicate a matter 
the treatment of female teachers is Again, when 
women are sent to village schools, they, in most 
cases, go to replace men who have been in charge 
of the schools for many yeais, and who arc natnr- 
ally enough annoyed at being tnined out to make 
room /or a female teacher, Ihese men generalJy 
hold an inffuential position in the village, and 
they do what they can to stir up the residents 
against the new comer, so that the poor mistress 
has, at the very commencement of her career, to 
contend with and overcome a good deal of smoul 
dermg animosity Then the male assistant coo* 
Biders it la/ra dty to be under a womau, dbd is 
often insubordinate and in*uUiug to her, doing 
what he can to subvert her authority and lower her 
lu the eyes of her pupils, when at lest sbe is 
driven to repoit his conduct the Deputy considers 
her discontented, and does not understand why she 
ihonld begin by making complaints against ber 
assistant, who got on well enough with her prede« 
cessor 

Besides allowing os a monthly sum of RIOO 
for scholarships, the Municipality has given coo* 
Eidetable help to this college Uio Bahadur 
Bucheidas Ambadas, one of the members gaiea 
sum o? RWjWW toimds tJne WlAing {uTid for 
the premises which we at present occupy The 
municipality supplemented this with a sum of 

000, and Government made the amount up 
to B30,000 

The practising school attached to the Tramiog 
College IS supported from the local funds There 
are fr m 125 to ISO names generally on the roll, 
of these there are at present 15 Brshmins, 25 
Farsis, 13 irewesEes,9 Clirutians, and SMubamma 
dans, the remainder belonging to the diflerent 
Hmdn castes We are allowed a small snm from 
the Lunbi Infanticide Fund to be given as 
scholarships to girls attending the school This 
18 the only grant for the scholarships received by 
the Pract sing School 

The first girls’ school m Gujarath was opened in 
this city ID the year IS49, under the auspices of 
the GujaratU \ etiiacular Society, and kept np by 
it till the year 1855, when it was endowed by the 
Nake Mundae Shethani Harkuwarbae, the widow 
^one of the leading Jam gentlemen of the ci^ 
The school was named after her, and a committee 
appointed to manage it It has been under my 
charge since September of the year 1880, atwhicb 
time one of our trained women was appointed 
Lead mist^ss The average attendance and the 
general efficiency of the scl ool has improved eon 
sideially »moe then The uuuiher ol Uimes on 


the roll ranges from 130 to 110 About 20 of 
tbe girU are BrShmins, the remainder being 
Sbrivak Bunias The Municipality contnbu es 
n aura of RIO monthly for scbolarshnw 
The Mngan! liae Girls* School was opened in 
the year 1850 by Kao Bahalur Jluginbhac 
Kunwnchund, who gnvo the building as will as 
endowed it with n sum of RH.OOO, thisnmonnt 
has since accumubtid to 1119,000 For the 
first few years tbe averagn titimber of names on 
the roll was 2o , now it is about 300 of these 
about 100 nrc Bralimuis, the remundcr rep^e^ellt 
tbe different Hindu castes In both the Shctbani 
and Magunbhae schools the ages of the girls range 
from 6 years to 14, and occasionally we have girU 
of IS and 10 I find that tie early marriage 
system legins to interfere with the attendance of 
the girls when they are about 9 years of age on 
account of tbe enstewary visits to the house o( the 
mother in Uw Wc have no Mnhammalati girls 
ineitlier the Shethani or Muganbhao schools Tht 
Municiplity contributes a sum of HSO to be 
given in siholarsbipa to the latter school. The 
bead mistress and two of tbe assistants an, women 
' trained id oar college. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission Society have 
two girls' schools in this city, at which there is an 
attendmee of 140 girls, these mostly belong to 
the Brabmm and other Hindu castes In one of 
tbe mission schools there are lOMabammadan girls 
The mtssioD bus also a mixed school for Dbeds >a 
tbe city , there is on attendance of about 40 in it , 
a small feo is charged Tbe Insh Presbyterian 
Mission has mixed schools for Dbeds lo each 
of their stations I understand that there 
IS only one local fund school for this class in the 
whole of the Northern Division, that is, a boys’ 
school in the village of Atwa, in Snrat tifli 
There arc altogether 780 Native girls attending 
the schools is this city , of these about COO are 
in mstitutioDs under my charge 

In the Northern Division there are 126 girls’ 
schools, they bare an attendance of 7,30? The 
local funds support 75 of tbe above mentioned 
schools, 10 are aided, and 41 arc inspected 
Tbe Irish Presbyterian Mission Mixed Anglo- 
vernacular School in Surat is conducted on the 
Kindetgaiten system This is the only school of 
the kind in the Bombay Presidency, sod, as far as 
I enu ascertain, in Indtj Miss Lung the lady in 
charge of tbe school, studied the Kindergarten 
system for some years prior to her coming to this 
country, and the success which has attended ber 
efforts IS an evidence of the usefulness of tbe 
school Tbe attendance ranges fiom 60 to 54, the 
greater proportion being the children of respect- 
able Parsta, there are about ten Hindu and three or 
four Muhammadan girls, all from the better das* 
families A monthly fee of 8 annas is char<»e I 
llisa Dang finds that in this country the Kinder- 
garten system is only adapted to children of under 
SIX years of age 

Qiet 44 —'What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Jst 44 — Encouragement should be given to 
the wives of schoolmasters, or of young men tram- 
jug for service in tbe Department, to lom (he 
female traiuing colleges, and by the offer of su t 
able scholarships, and the prospect of good salaries 
should they succeed in passing the requisite ex 
amnatious In the practising school attiched to 
our Iraimjg College the students get practical 
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experience la the art of teaching , they go there 
by turns, two and three at a time, for a week, at 
the end of which period the7 are held responsible 
for the progress made m the classes they have 
taught The head master of the practi'^ing school 
is a trained teacher and oue of my assistants u 
generally present JoohiDg over the work, so that 
should the students teach tn an incorrect or careless 
manner, they are checked at once and shown where 
their tnistalce lies 

Qkcj 46 ~In the promotion of female edocatiom 
what share has already been taken byEnropean 
ladies , and how farwonld it be possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in thw cause ? 

^KS 46 —There have been European ladies at 
different times in Ahtoedabad who have taken a 
great interest in the enconragement of Native 
girls’ schools. Conspicuous among them are the 
names of Mrs Oliphant, liirs Sheppard, and Mrs 
Kewnbam Hfrs Sheppard, while touring in the 
Northern Division, visits the girls’ schools in the 
different villages, and, in many cases, distnhntes 
pnzea among the pupils Eesides these ladies, the 
wives of the Irish Presbyterian Missionaries have 
taken a prominent part in encouraging female 
education among the Natives. Of course European 
ladies who have not studied the language can do 
little practical good 

Qkm 53 —Should the rate of fees m any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

I do not think that the rate of fees 
in schools or colleges should vat^ according to the 
means of the parents or gnardians of the pupils, 
becausd it is next to impossible to make a fair esti* 
mate of a man’s oircumstasoes in this country 
The rote of salary he receives is no criterion. For 
luetauce, a man drawing a pay of BIOO to Ik) 50 
a month may belong to a poor family, ond 
have a tribe of relatives and hangers on, whom, i 
by the rules of his caste, he is bound to support, 
while on the other hand a man having a pay of 
only B20 or SO, being a member of a neb 
family, is really in far better circumstances than 
the man with the larger salary Of course, there 
are conspicuously rich men who can afford to pay 
bigbly for the education of their cbddreo, but 
they belong to a small minority, and it would be 
unfair to charge two or three pupils in a school or 
college a higher pnee than the great majority pay 
for an article of precisely the same valae 

Sufplemtntary ^uetlton 

Qnei 71— Have you any other remarks you 
wish to offer ? 

An» 71 —There is a subject on which I should 
like to mike a few remarks Though I am not 
quite sure that it comes within the pronueeof the 
Commission, still great good may be done by call 
mg the attention of Government to the matter 
tViiat I refer to is the great necessity which exists 
in India for the establishment of di'pensanes for 


women and children in all the large towns Native 
women have, as a mle, a great objection to going 
Uiemselves or to taking their children to public 
bosfitals for treatment, hut 1 have found hv ex 
penence that they will gladly go to a Luropean 
lady for advice and willingly take whatever medi 
cine she proscribe?, and I nm conraneod that the 
establishmeutof dispensaries under European lady 
doctors, and having a staff of trained Native nur«es 
attached to them, would be one of the most popular 
aud benedcul measures which Government could 
adopt Medicine and out-door attendance should 
be given free to the poor, and a fee charged m tbe 
cases of the rich The introduction of these in- 
stitutions would bo tbe means of saving many 
thousands of lives yearly The customary treat- 
ment of Native women, particularly among the 
poorer classes, at the time their children are born, 
IS often cmel and revolting, and many women only 
eurr/tv tbe ondeal mtk ruioed Mostitatiors trbjJe 
the greater proportion of the infants die, partly 
from the feebleness of the mother, and partly on 
account of her ignorance as to how to treat a 
sick child As an example of the good which 
would acerne, were Goreiument to take this matter 
IQ hand 1 beg to mention the only institution of 
the kind which has come to my notice, that is, 
one which was established in the city of Surat in 
tbe year 1877, under the auspices of the Irish 
Preshytenati Mission Miss Forrest, the lady 
who was ID charge, etndied mcdicme for some 
years under Dr Barns Thompson of Edinburgh. 

I During the first year of its existence the attend- 
I ance at tbe dispensary was 5/000, last year it had 
I risen to 0 914 These fignres do not represent so 
j many sew cases, but tbe aggregate attendance for 
' treatment TheaeCue) cost last year woe about 
R1,000, charges for medicine being made to the 
nch only, lot often little presents were voluntarily 
given by tbe poor , tbi.so took the shape of butter, 
eggs, fruit, fowls, Doners, &o , trifles m themselves, 
but as an expression of gratitude a telling proof 
of tbe usefnlness and appreciation of tbe work 
done m the dispensary Fees, sometimes given 
volimtanly, sometimes charged, were received for 
out-door attendanci., a species of work of which 
Miss Forrest had a great deal She was called to 
atteod women of all classes, and in all parts of tbs 
city , these included the most respectable Parsi, 
Iliodu, and Mubarnmadan families m Surat, and 
such an opening did her work give her that she was 
by fur the best known and most popular European 
IQ Uie city The dispensary was a boon, not only 
to the town, but to the surrounding distncts, 
pnwnts often coming SO miles to bo treated, 
nod Miss Forrest being eometimes called to attend 
women os far away as Broach and Baroda This 
dispensary was necessarily on a small scale, but 
the immense good which resulted from the unos- 
tentatious labours of the lady in charge should 
be an incentive, not only to Government, but to 
nch Natives, to establish institutions of the kind 
m central parts of all tbe large towns of India. 


Cross^erammaiion of 


By 'ilB Telano 

Q 2 — Is therea marked difference in tbe aver- 
age ages at which girls in Gujardlh leave schools 
which are under female teachers and those which 
are under male teachvrs ® 


J 1 —I think there is In the village schools, 
for instance, girls generally leave at the age of 11, 
but tn our schools we keep them even op to 15 and 
16, and the average limit of age is about 14 
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Jiy THE PlillSIDENT 

0 1 — ■^Titb reference to answer 34 in your em 
deflce, what practical measure* would you rijgcst 
to get letter text books compiled 7 

A i^The matter Blonld be referred to a con 
fercnce of male and female teaebers I do not 
know of aiiyNatiTC ladies m Gujarat capable of 
preparing text books 

Q 2 —Ton des re to increase the number of 
young women who are beiop trained as teachers 
"Will you favour the Commission with any praai 
cal suggestions for the occomplishment of this 

° ^A 2 —At the commencement of the Female 
Trammo- College almost any woman who applied 
was admitted, the object being to get a class start* 
ed Now that the college is on a firm fonndahon, 
and we have many applicants we are strict in 
admitting only such as are qualified for the fourth 
standard” and whose conduct will bear the most 
eearcbmg enquiry As 1 have stated in my cvi 
d“nce we have a sum of R150 allowed os from 
the Municipality and local funds for scholarships 
Tl ere is at present no saving from this sum, the 
whole of it being in use so that till some of the 
students have pa'sed out of the college, it would 
be impossible to increase the number on the roll 
Had we more money at our disposal we might do 
so with perfect ease, as we have eight women from 
our pisctisiog and the Maganbhai schools anxioos 
for admittance Of the imove mentioned women, 
foor at least are the wives of schoolmasters 
From this it will be seen that we have no dt£5<.uUy 
in incteasng the nnmber of our students but 
ahonldsueba difficulty anse the best means of 
meeting it would be in the first place to increase 
the number of guU school* in the districts and so 
increase the number of possible applicants In the 
second place,tbe Deputy loepectors who have every 
opportunity of selecting clever and suitable girls, 
should he instructed to do all m their power to 
induce such eirls, part cutarly if they be the wives 
of schoolmasters or of young men who are being 
trained for service in the Department, to join the 
female traming colleges The Deputies conld do 
much to increase the popularity of these colleges, 
and they could, above all, point out to school 
masters the benefits which would accrue to them 
selves, were tbeir wives trained teachers drawing 
good salaries Id the third place, an increase 
should be made lu the scale of salaries to female 
teachers In this respect they ehonld be put on 
the same footing as male teachers , for instaoce, 
men passing under the highest grade m the third 
year class are entitled to a salary of and 
a ccitam capitation allowance, while women pass 
ing under the same grade are only entitled to 
D 20 As I have already said I object to the sys 
tern of capitation allowance in the cases of women 
particularly, but I think, as an equivalent they 
should be entitled to a sum rangiug from 2 to 
6 annas, according to the standards, for every 
child who passes at the annual eiammations In 
the fourlh place, wombn, when they wish to bo 
trained as teachers have prejudices and difficnlties 
to Contend against which men have not, therefore, 
when they go out as mistresses, every care shonid 
be ^keu by the Deputy Inspectors to make their 
paths as smooth as possible, and it should be made 
visible to all, by the courtesy and consideration 
with which they are treaUd that they are atroiK^lv 
backed np by the powers that be I ehonld hke 


hereto mention that the Educational Inspectors 
and other district officers are unifonnlv kind and 
considerate to female teachers I only know of 
one case where they, the mistresses, were treated 
with disconrfcsy by a district officer In the fifth 
tdace, young men who wish to join the male 
training colleges should be led to understand that 
those applicants who are willing to have their 
wives trained shall have a prior claim to admit- 
tance over all others 

Q 3— With reference to your su'^gestion to 
increase the pay of trained female teachers, do 
you think that if you made teaching a really paj - 
ing profession for women, that the number would 
increase ? 

A 3 — I certainly think so 
Q 4 —Are there any reasons, apart from the 
question of supply and demand, why female 
teadiera should receive higher salaries than male 
teachers ? 

j 4_Yes, I think so The female teacher 
has to pay a hired servant to keep her house and 
do her cooking, Ac The male teacher does not 
employ a hired servant, but gets all bis household 
work done for bim by his wife 

Q 5— With reference to your suggestion 
about a lady Inspectress for the Bombay Presi- 
dent, and yonr remarks about the present male 
Deputy In«pectori, would you suggest a complete 
system of female inspection, incmdiug Deputy 
Inspectresses ? 

A 5 —I think such a system should be i&tro« 
dneed in time ] do not think that female edu- 
cation will make any great progress except under 
female teachers For reasons stated in my en 
dence, I think that the inspection of female 
schools by male Deputy Inspectors greatly in- 
creases the difficulty of tbe position of female 
teachers 

Q € —Have the Hindu widows whom you 
sent out as trained teachers proved satisfactory ? 

A 3— They have proved very satisfactory 
They are usnally young women of 18 to 22 I 
bare never heard even a rumour sgainst the moral 
conduct of any one of them 

7 — Can you give us any practical sug. 
gestions as to increasing the number of Hindu 
widows thus employed ? 

■d 7 — Our difficulty has hitherto been the 
comparatively recent date of the movement Until 
1876 there were practical obstacles in admithng 
widows into the trammg college The Inspector 
of Schools Was then opposed to the admission of 
widows Since then, the difficulties of admission 
have been removed, and any widow who givis 
good refereuces would he admitted eo fat as our 
wbolarahip fond permits When Hindu widows 
know this fact more widely, and if they find that 
the salaries of trained female teachers render the 
profession prohtable, the number of candidates will, 
I believe greatly locrease. But we should require 
more scholarships There ace at present ^f^ht 
women, about one half of them Hindu widows, 
wfao are at (his moment desirous of admission, 
but whom I cannot admit, as we are already 
jTOtking to the utmost limit of our scholarehip 


fund 

-.9 you state your views a bttle more 

uUy at»nt teaching a second language in the 
Pem^e Normal College ? 

p'f .® ^ do not advocate a second langnaf'e 

Hat If a second language is to be taught, I would 
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prefer Sonslnit to Englieh Santlrit would giro 
them the root of iLeir own language , it woald 
procure for them a certain amount of scholastic 
dignitjr in the eyes of tl eir counttjmeu, and it » 
the language of tbeir sacred books 

Q 9 — D ) you consider it important that the 
young women, while under training should liee 
in the componnd of the tramu g coliege and 
under the eye of the Lady Superintendent ? 

A 9 — T consider it necessary except in the 
case of a young worn m whose husband lives in 
the city, ]u winch case she should lire in his 
bouse Among other reasons, a young woman I 


■ Imng in the college itself has much more time for 
study. 

Q JO— Yon say the first girls' school m Goja« 
rath was endowed by a Jam widow lady Can yon 
suggest any method for increasii g the interest 
of widows of good position in female edacation 
Or of giving them a practical function m its ad. 
ministration ? 

A JO —It would be difficult to suggest such 
a plan at present Ilindn widows of position are 
a good deal secluded in Gujarath and they do not, 
Os a rule, have the entire administration of their 
property 


Uotdence of Mr Manekji Bejanji Coopbb 


Quit J —Please state rrhat opportunities you 
have had of forming an opmion on the imbjeet of 
education m India, and in what province your 
experience has been gamed 
Ant 1 — I have been connected with education 
for the last eighteen years at first as head master 
of a middle class school in cosncotion with tho 
Sir Jamsetji Jijihhoy Institution, Bombay, then 
as a tutor in the Elphinstone High School for a 
noznber of year^ and for the last eight years I 
have been conducting jointly with another gentle, 
man, a disbnguished est Scholar of Elphmstone 
College, a promment private high school m the 
Fort, BomMj, known as the “ Fort High School 
Qvet 29— Have you any remarks to offer on 
fho principles of the grants in aid system, or fbe 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the cose of lo) colleges, (() boys' 
schools, (e) girls' schools, (if) normal schools 
Ant IS —As compart with Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, the application of tho grants.iD.aid system 
has been Tery restricted mthis Presidency if aid 
u given m accordance witli that s^tem, it has 
beeu confined for the most part to European and 
Missiouaty iiistita(ions,thase under Native manage, 
ment being practically almost entirely excluded 
The majonty of institutions in Calcutta and 
Madras are conducted on the grants-ia aid system, 
whereas those in the Bombay Presidency are en. 
tirely under Goiemment control 
A renew of the administration of the graots- 
in-aid system in this Pre«ideDcy shows that for 
long * e , till the year ISfio, when the system of 
paymenthj results was first introduced tbegraats 
in aid system, as authorised under the Despatch of 
I85t, had practically been a dead letter The 
schools lacluded in the abstract of gzunt« in^oid 
were for the most part such as had been assisted 
by Government previous to the formation of the 
Department of Public Instruction in this Presi 
dency These were few, and mainly established 
for the education of military orphan children 
But daring the period alludrf to, the Director 
of Public Instruction set up under his immediate 
control and management a large number of pn 
mary schools for the agncuHural and labouring 
classes in different parts of the Bombay Presidency 
under a system ^own as the “partially self 
supporting schools' system This astern, be 
maintained, ivas almost identical with the grants- 
in aid system as laid down m the DespatUi of 
l8ol, on the ground that the schools so conducted 
Mere almost Imlf supported by the people them 
selves But the main element of the grants in 


aid system is local management, which was en 
tirely wanting in the expansion of primary schools 
Under the so-called system of grants-m aid as 
worked by the Department during the penod tinder 
notice 

It was in the year 1866 67 that the grants-m- 
md system on the principle of ‘payment by 
results" was for the first time brought into ex- 
tended operation in this Presidency The schools 
examined under this system were either support 
by different Musionary bodies or maintamed for 
Euro^n and Eurasian children The total sum 
awarded to these schools to that year was 
1124 308 

When the system of payment by results was 
Sret proposed by Mr Howard m 1062 63, it was 
intended that the system should apply, not o^y to 
European and Missionary institutions, bat to 
schools of all classes, incladtog private adiools 
conducted by individuals Private “adventure" 
schools were, however, not allowed all the advan- 
tagee which were conferred on schools under re- 
cegntsed management, bnt were excluded from 
tbe benefit of capitation allowance, and were re- 
qoired to apply for the renewal of grants every 
year In spite of this proviso, it was long after- 
wards that schools conducted by Native mdividuale 
as also by bodies, were admitted to the benefit of 
tbe grants in aid system It was in the year 
18C8 69 that five primary schools conducted by 
Natives were awarded grants for the first time 
The grants amounted to B 542 out of a total of 
A34 195 

Subsequent, to the year ISCS Cd, that is under 
the admimstration of hlr Peilc, the grants in-aid 
question entered on a more favourable phase and 
in addition to result grants allowed under different 
standards, the schooU teaching up to the Urn- 
vcrsity requirements were enabled to secure grants 
for the employment of a better class of assistant 
masters and pupil teachers It was al»o under 
the rule of the same energetic administrator that 
educated Natives were encouraged to open schools 
on tbew own responsihihty under the hleral grants 
m aid rules that were brought lu force at that 
time On the working of these “adventure" 
schools the Bombay Government were then pleased 
to remark as follows — 

“The rloM of sided ichoals. of winch Ur Petle has noted 
• few instances— that is schools opened hyedncaUdKativst 
who proposed to ohtsui a living bj them— may be patiei liy 
awaited 

The support thus extended to pnvate "adien 
tu«" schools was continued by Mr Cbatfield, 
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ibt rwcnt ViTKlDT, wlo la itc Terv firt «^rt 
of L« »dimai«tratioD «pTe«s<d himsolf as foll«re 
re^rJin-’ tfew larfitutiOD* ''The rcTised 
fr»aU.j^aid Tv\n are tafficiently liWral to inaie 
ihaf-Tifwon of leactun-; TrinuneraliTe to men 
proi'crlr quilified,” and fpivc practical effect to 
the ruvfi thus expressed by aidioj* in the course ] 
of three yeare so many as seven high schools con- | 
Jactcvl eithrr under recognised management or 
mana^ by individuals 

The annexed talle shows the awards made, 
danag the years the more liberal grants-io aid 
rules were in force to Native schools both under 
recognu^ roanagement asnl«o to these earned 
on by individuals The reports of the Director of 
Public Instruelion for the years 1S74 73 and 1875- 
7C do tot, I am sorry to say, distinctly state the 
resp^ivc awards made to different classes of 
sclwli, but from tbo appendices fnnu«hed with 
the reports I find that the awards made to Native 
high schools alone in the*e two years were 
JlseOl and ns 550 respectively Considenng 
the number of Native scnools on the register in 
these two years the amount of grants given to 
the whole body of tutive schools m the period 
alluded to mast at this rate, have been oonsider 
ably larger than the amounts earned in prenoua 
yean. The total grants paid m the year 1S75 76 
to all clavea of ichools fell off coruidcrably , but 
the decrease, the Director said in his report, was 
owing to many bills remaining unpaid for want 


FA. anil HA. eximiaitieoa The printi for the srhool 
enmiaatioDt hsre b«n left as before j but the sttenasnee 
aiuliScalion ln,beenTa,edfrotn75 to 100 deye, a form 
2f tdtooi rvgiJter bae bern prrembed, m ! a dey of atleod- 
*ve fc»s been dffin d m mesn n? not lees then fottr hoore 
of laetraetioo given on the came day 

This step was, it is contended, necessitated on the 
part of Government in new of the finifncial pres- 
surecoosequent on the famine, but the retrench- 
ment, it should be noted, which the Government 
made in tlic Educational Department, affected 
only the Native managed schools, leaving Gov 
emment and all aided institutions substantially in 
the same position ns before 

The very Director of Public Instruction who had 
hitherto administered the grants impartially be 
tween Native and other schools, and who had a 
chief hand in promoting the growth of aided 
Native institutions in Bombay, completely changed 
for the first time hi« attitude towards N ative insti 
tutions, and gave a fatal blow to their further 
development. 

One indication of this change of policy on his 
part was the holding of the conference already 
alladed to for the revision of grants in aid rules 
The Managers of Native institutions that bad been 
considered fit for several years to conduct efficient- 
ly the high and middle class schools in Bombay 
were assnmed to be incarablc of taking anv part 
in a conference which affected the interests of all 
classes of schools in this province The nntlerocn 
invited werftEuroT*an and ^Iissionarv head mas 
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Tho grants in aid system, it should lie ohserrcd, 
IS mainly administered m this Presidency on the 
principle of payment by results, and the sup- 
porters of thi« system consider it superior to other 
systems m “ the precision with which the Got- 
ernment adjusts payment to results for tho 
slightest tailing ofi in a teacher’s energy is £elt 
m the work of his class and recorded in a reduc- 
tion of the grant Tho results of each year ate 
measured and paid for at the year’s end " On 
this subject the same authority farther remarks — 

“ The two jjatetns eis those of Bomlwy and B«a5»l ere 
bowerer thooTelically the ssiae The Bcngsl Rrent m 
redoced or withdrawn— (1) if nttendanee or pTofioieoey ii 
defectire (II) if the il-uia^era employ had teachers or keep 
the schools mad sorderly manner The Bombay grant 
falls off of Itself— (I) if attendaoee or proficiency isdefectiTe, 
or if bad teacher* tiira oot bad work, (Ilj u the seboo)* 
are kept la a di. orderly manner 

The principle on which the payment by 
results 13 based was ignored in the case of 
schools conducted by Natives and followed in its 
entirety in the case of other schools , for, on refer- 
ring to page St of Hducationa! Report for 1S77- 
78, page 33 of Educational Report for 1879 80, 
and to page 36 of Edncational Report for 1880 81, 
the Commission will find that several Native 
schools condneted by IMissionanea were retained 
on the list of aided institubcns in spite of the 
poverty of their results as compared with those of 
Native managed institutions 

The two remaining high schools were refused 
further support on altogether a different ground 
Their standard of efficiency could not be made an 
excuse for their removal from the list of aided 
spools The Educational authorities therefore 
applied a diRetent test to these institutions, and 
declined to register them on the ground that their 
receipts, independent of Government aid, were 
sufficient to maintain the schools in a state of 
efficiency 

It was pointed out m vain by the managers of 
these institutions that their receipts and reason- 
able expenditure could jnst balance each other, 
and that the Governmentgrants supplied the mar- ; 
gin, which alone rendered contmuous improvement | 
possible 

The majority of the pnvate Native high schools, 
it must be staUd, are located in Bombay m hired 
buildings, and have, owing to the exorbitant rates 
demanded, to meet a heavy annual charge in the 
item of rent The JIanagers are required also 
to maintain an efficient etaS m view of the severe 
competition prevailing in Bombay among high 
schools— competition on the one hand with schools 
conducted by different religious bodies and aided 
by Government, and on the other inlh the Presi- 
dency High School lodged in a building of vast 
proportions and fed by countle«3 vernacular and 
Attglo-vemacular fichooJe, the former of which are 
entirely maintained by hinuicipal funds which 
charge merely nominal rates of fees, and which 
are brought into such close proximity and eonse- 
qnently severe competition with the Native high 
schools, that several of them may be regarded, 
not 80 much as supplying wants felt in particular 
distncts, as obstructions purposely thrown, in their 
way to check their growth and prosperity 

If the Educational authorities had kept in view 
one of the mam condibons on wlueh the grants 
in aid system is based, they would have continued 
tbeir support to the above institutions on the 
principle laid down in the despatch, ttr that the 
grants be appropriated to “specific objects, and 


not to apply them in the form of simple contn- 
bntions in aid of the general expenses of a school ” 

In hladras there are several aided schools which 
are known to make large profits every year, and 
are yet supported by the State, while on this 
side of India a d is refused to schools tliat could 
harely meet their necassary expenses out of their 
genera] revenues — a test which, if fairly applied, 
would remit in the removal of European and 
hiKsionary schools also from the grants in aid 
roister 

It 18 to be observed that the schools struck off 
were not deprived of Government aid in the usual 
course of things, hot were swept off the grants- 
in aid register at one stroke, and after a syrtem of 
inspection being applied, to which they had hither- 
to been strangers Among the schools thns dealt 
with was one which had been indeed officially 
recommended for aid in wntmg, bat the recom- 
mendation was subsequently withdrawn, and the 
aid, even on due remonstrance, peremptorily re- 
ins^ 

I On the workiag of the revised roles of grants 
in-aid for the firrt year, the Director of Public 
Instruction speaksthus in his Reportof 1877 78 — 

* (jisnU nmnnating to fiSl,579 were svirled onder 
tbo nl«« donoft tb* jtu Tbe grant* swarded m 1876-77 
snonited to R7i>503 tbowiog s decreito tbii year of 
BIO 923 Of tb>» deereus sbont BSOOO sr« due to 
tbe withdraws) of tU« grants for Mstr ealstion ssd the 
ndartion m the grsst* for pwiing the D.A and P k 
eismiDstions , BfiOOb tr» dae to tbe removtl from tbe 
regreter of cerUm eebools either lo roniequeooeof their 
ineflkieMj or their Uiog closed , sod the rest to the with 
draws) of ibe eepitstioD gisst lo tlio rase of Poropesa sod 
hnneiss ichooli 

The schools referred to were all high schools 
conducted by Native Managers, bnt the reasons 
«i»gaed iof their rtaaora} Irom the )ist of aided 
institutions were m the case of ceitam schools far 
from correct Two of tbe aided high schools thus 
harshly dealt with were not deprived of giants in 
consequence of their inefficiency, bnt, as elsewhere 
distinctly alleged, on account of their proved capa- 

' citv to majstmn a high standard of inistruction 

Colonel WaddiDglon mentions one of the«c 
schools in the following flattering terms — 

“I extEDinrd severs) of tbe clssree and wss welt sntisficd 
with th« erofincDcj and lutell genee of the pupils and saw 
Doi)»Dg tlist )ed me to suppose tbnt cismming was n.ore 
lo force IhsD in other selioole botn GovecsiaeDt and 
pitTsU 

Another school at Poona (Baha Gokhly^s), 
whose iBcfficienoy was so far from being certaia 
that it had for years previous run the local Gov 
ernment school very clo'e in the annual race for 
competition, fell likewise under the di'pleasnre of 
the Department, and had to take the consequences 
Here it should be observed that the closing of the 
institution did not precede tbe withdrawal of 
Government aid, but followed upon such with 
drawal, so that the Government aid could not be 
said to have been withdrawn, as the Director 
affiooB, in consequenv.e of closure 

The Director was bound by tbe grant in aid rules 
lo furoit.l» in tbe Administration Report of the 
Educational Department a more accurate state- 
ment of the reasons wbich weighed with him m 
refusing grants to the said in titutions The 
reasons actually stated were such as must have led 
the Goi ernment and the public to suppose that 
competent Native boilies or individuals capable of 
taking advanti^e of the grant-in-aid system were 
entirely wanting m this province 
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A cemtanMn of the efBciencj th® 

hiRh KhooU of Bombay as indicated by the 

in the Jlatncuhition esamination of the last tbw 
Ttars, eihibitcd in tahakr form below, shows 
these schools play a >ery important prt in the 
eJacatjoniJ sirtem of the Bombay Presidency 
But for the ducouragements thrown in their way 
hy the Edncational anthonties, these schools would 
have developed still further, and would have done 
rtiU greater credit to their conductors and ilana* 
gm 
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Thus, the changed policy towards Kative English 
schools, first inaugurated by the present Director 
of r^blie Instruction in the holding of the con 
ferenceof 1876 for the purpose of rensmg the 
rules to meet the Budget allowance for grants>in> 
aid, was sternly earned oat till all the seven Native 
high schools, together with almost all middle 
daas schools that aero set pp by the same Director 
on tbe platform of aided institations, were com 

C lctely swept off, and the net result of this piece of 
igh handedness is that, excepting one middle class 
Khool which constitutes a part of the huge Goy< 
emaieat machinery emphfeil in Bombay to Icep 
up the prestige of the Presidency High School, 
there u not a single English Native school worth 
naming on the list of aided institutions at present 
enjoying tlie support of Government 

Ibis conclusion will bo made clearer by a refer' 
enco to the tables recording the very tnfling 
amount paid in grants to Native English schools, 
as stated in the Appendices furnished with the 
Beportof 18SO>>5I Out of a total amount of 
}IC0,J83 pa«J to all clarw of English schools, 
the very ia«igoificant sum of U1,&U was 


In mrveying the past history of the administra- 
tiOQ of the grants m aid from the time of the 
Despatch of 1851 up to date, the impression is 
irresistible that the reason of the grants m-aid 
CTstem in this Presidency being worked on a very 
limited scale is the extensive nature of the tnacbi' 
nery employed and fostered by the Government in 
educating the people of the country to which 
must be added a further source of xesret that even 
fliw tmall amount of aid, illiberal as it is in its 
diaracter, is ab«orlied by one particular class of 
institutions, namely, those conducted by European 
and Slissionary bodies, so that purely Native enter* 
pnse IS by this double exaction wholly left out in 
the cold Either way the procedure of the De 
partment testifies to a distinct abandonment of the 
policy sketched in the Despatch of ISbE one of 
the primary and fundamental aims of which was 
to develop Native enterprise in educational matters 
m this country Tbe large number of mission 
schools m existence, it must be remembered, are 
not the offspring of the grant in-aid system, 
inasmuch as these could have been still supported 
and maintained by the different religious societies 
with which they arc connected irrespective of 
Government aid 

With regard to the question whether Govern 
ment grants are adequate in the case of different 
ctasMS of schools there are several points which 
require detailed mention In the case of high 
schools for boys tbe heavy expenditure involved 
causes the Government grant to fall cinsiderably 
short of the required outlay The present scale of 
grants will U found quite adequate, if the grants 
^ teachers and pupil teachers and the grants for 
passing Matriculation that were stoppM at tbe 
time of the revision of the grant-m aid rules in 
1876, were again rertored to this class of institu- 
tions 

In middle class schools, the present scale of 
grants may be regarded as adenonte, provided that 
it IS bai,lced by greater sympathy on the part of 
Inspectors with the teachers and the taught, and a 
determination on the pari of Government officers 
to foster and develop tbeir ntality and grofTth 

In primary schools the present rate of payment 
falb short of the actual requirements at least by 
half, while the attendance qualification demandm 
nnder existing rules is too atnngent for a school 
attended by children of a tender age 

In the pecuDiary allotment to female schools 
there is do deficiency to he complained of as re- 
gards the scale of grants Hus is a class of schoob 
which requires special attention from Government, 
not only because the cause they repre8<»nt is still 
in its infancy, but because without special ei 



trJiere, for in JIaiJriJs it has 1««d tbe praehce for 
some time to meet the charge for house rent with 
a contribution of ono-tlurd the amount 

Tlie prictice obtaining' in Bombay of withhold- 
ing capitation allowance from private schools con 
ducted by individuals — a species of aid freely 
aliowed to institutions under recognised manage- 
ment — IS detrimental to tbe inte-ests of this class 
of institutions This rule might be justifiable in 
the ea=e of newly opened schools, but cannot fairly 
apply to schools ivhich, by a duration of suIBeient 
length, have demonstrated their capacity to con- 
tinue on a permanent footing Capitation allow- 
ance should not, it may reasonably be urged, be 
withheld in the case of such schools In this 
point also the departmental procedure m Madras 
inppars to be more equitable than that in force in 
this Presidency There, schools managed by pro- 
prietors are placed on the same foobng as those 
under recognised management, although some of 
these latter ha\e no pnrate resources of their own, 
which IS specified as the ground on which capita 
tion allowance is withheld from pnvate schools 
under the Department in Bombay 

Qkh 33 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Jnt S3'—(l) Fort High School, (2) Bombay 
Proprietary School These two schools are sito- 


sted in the Port and mainly attended by Par«i 
popils of different classes 'fliese arc the oldest 
private institntions in the Presidency In other 
parts of Bombay, there are two other private 
high schools of more recent date, namely, — (3) 
the Chandanvadi High School, and the Bom- 
bay High School Id addition to these high 
schools there are a few middle class school m 
different districts of Bombay, supported entirely 
by fees 

Ques 29 — ^Vhat system prevails in yourprov- 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have joU 
any zemarLs to male on the subject? Is the 
scltolarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Am 29 — ^Theawardingof GovemmentschoTar- 
slups IS strictly confined to the Government in- 
stitutions of the proinnce, no pnvate schools, 
whether aided or unaided, being allowed to com 
pete for them, whereas it is notorious that in 
Bengal, and in a backward province like the Cen- 
tral Provinces, they are thiown open to public 
competition It cannot therefore be said that the 
Goverament system of scholarships, as administer- 
ed in Bombay, is free from the imputabon of 
partiali^, and there is this farther prejudicial 
consequence resulting from it, that alt the best 
matenal of the province is drawn off to Govern- 
ment institntions alone 


Cross’examtualion Me Makeeji Bejanjt Cooper 


.By Mr. LsE-TViJiNER 

Q i— ^ith reference to your answer 19, in 
9 the clause where yon state tliat " tbe retrenclusent 
affected onlj Hativc managed schools," are you 
aware that the witlidrawal of the grant for Matri- 
culation and the reduction of the grants for 
B A and F F A affected colleges under Mission- 
ary or other Luiopean management, and has been 
a cause for frequent complaint before the Com- 
mission ? 

A 1 —I was aware of this, and that is why I 
used the word "substantially" as a qualifying 
expression 

Q 2 — ^Vhen yon state that grants were with- 
drawn on ** frivolous grounds/’ were not the 
grounds exclusively cither the ground of uieffi- 
ciencj or else tbe ground that the pnvate school 
was self supporting 7 As regards the first ground, 
I am not in a position to ask any question, as it 
was a matter of fact to ho decid^ by the Inspec 
tors , but ns regards Ibe last point, arc yon aware 
that the Secretary of State and tlie Government 
of India approved the enforcement of the dis- 
ability except “nnder very exceptional circum- 
stances?" 

A 2 — I was qmte aware of the Despatch of 
18CS The inslrnetions indeed were that pnvate 
schools, under recognised management only, were 
to be supported, but that the assistance of Gov- 
ernment should be extended to schools maintained 
for the profit of the master, under verj exception 
al circumstance* It was after the receipt of that 
Dispatch tliat the Bombay Fducational Djpart- 
meot, widely diverging from the instnictions of 
the Secretary of State, freely aided several of the 
private schools, as they relieved Government, I be- 
lieve, of a great part of the educational work that 
would have otherwise devolved on tbe Dipartment 

HatsUi 


in large towns like Bombay and Poona Had it 
not been for the cncoungement thus ^cially 
given to educated Natives h^y hlr Peile throngh- 
out bisadmi&istntion and by the pretest Director 
for a senes of years, the Native gentlemen would 
never have come forward to open rehools on their 
own account, if they had been only made aware of 
tbe fact that tbeir grants were Lablc to be with, 
drawn at any moment, and that the Department 
would fall back on the instructions embodied m 
tbe Despatch of 1S6S whenever it suited its con- 
venience or purpose 

E/engranlmg for a moment that the Educa- 
tional Deprtment, in removing the*© schools from 
the list of Bided institutions, was only acting 
under the instructions of the De*patcli, it must be 
specially noted that the true reason, r/r , tfiat the 
seboob were without committees of direction, was 
in DO instance brought to tbe notice of the Mana- 
gers 

On the other hand, the Managers of some of 
these schools were informed that the aid was dis- 
continued owing to want of efficiency, while others 
were told that their institutions were removed 
from the register of grants in-aid, as thej were in 
a position to maintain themselves independent of 
Government support, — reasons which were far 
from correct, as shown in my examination in^hief 

^ 3— Is not the action of 3fr Pale in de- 
parting from Sir A Grant’s practice and at first 
tliat also of Jlr Chatfield a proof that each officer 
was anxious to assist pnvate cnterpn^c as long as 
his funds would permit 7 

A 3 — think both of them were anxious to do 
60 My chief objection is that the grant was 
withdrawn upon grounds quite different from the 
D^patch. For instance, the grant from my 
echool was withdrawn on the ground that " tbe 
receipts indepcudcnt of Government aid were sulfi- 
72 
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cient to mambjn tie eebool m a state of effi- 
ciency " 

Q 4 — ^ c have been told by several witnesses 
that jour pnvafe school is more than self support- 
ing Is that the case? 

A 4 — I do not consider a school self support 
mg which does not possess sufficient resources to 
advance w ith the tunes 

Q 5 Do you consider that the continned 

existence of the Elphinstone High School is a 
standing menace to schools managed by Natives, 
or, as j-ou call them throughout your evidence, 
"Native schools” in Bombay city? 

A 5— Not the Elphinstone High School itself, 
but its feeders, under which I include even pnmaiy 
schools 

Q Q — Is not the withdrawal of Government 
from these feeders, as yon describe them, infavour 
of tlie Municipality such withdrawal as you advo 
cate? 

A 5.— No, it IS not The Municipality may 
crush out private enterprise as much ns Govern- 
ment 


Sy Hr Jacob 

$ 1 —You say that the Director of Public In- 
struction alleged the c^osvrs of Mr Baba GoLhale’s 
schools as the cause of the school being struck off 
thelut of aided institutions Will you kindly 
point out the passage where this allegation u 
nude? 

A f —I refer to page 10, Director's Report for 
1&77.78, and the list given on page 23, which I 
think hears out my inference The Director's 
reiurt has this clause ‘ R 3,000 ate due to ^e 


removal from the register of certain schools, either 
m conscqneiicc of their ineffiaency or their being 
doled” 


Q 2 —You state that there is not a single Eng- 
lisk NatiTC school of any importance which is at 
present aided by the State Have you overlool ed 
the Anjuman i-Islam and the Sir J J Parsi Bene- 
volent Institutions ? 

j 2 I am talking of schools aided by Govern- 

ment on the system of payment by results 


jSy Me Telang. 

Q 1 —Am I nght in understanding your com 
plaint about the action of the Department to be that, 
while schools managed by Natives were struck off 
the grant in aid list on account of inefficiency, 
more inefficient schools managed by Europeans 
were retained on the list ? 

A I — Yes , that 15 my opinion 

Q 2 —You speak of a huge Government ma 
chmery employed to keep up the prestige of the 
Presidency High School What is that maclii 
nery? 

A 2 — ^Were it not for its numerous feeders, 
the Elphinstone High School would not mamtam 
its pre-eminent position in the University exami- 
nations I admit that the feeders have value in 
dependent of the assistance they render to the high 
school 

Q Do you know of any individual or local 
body prepared to undertake charge of Elphinstone 
College as a grant in aid institution ? Are you 
prepared to do so yourself ? 

J I do not I should not be willing to un 
dertake it myself 


Eoide7ice of Mr Amdalai, Sakari,al Dbsai, M A , LL B 


Qyei 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
liave bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
wlucation in India, and in what provance your ex- 

penence has bren gamed 
Ant 1— My experience has becu gamed m 
tho Bombay Vresidenej I am a Fellow of the 
Umversitj of Bombay, and a graduate of it in 
the Faculties of Arts and Law I was a Fellow 
and Tutor at a Government college for two years 
and for nearly six years head master of two Gov- 
ernm nt high scliooU I nas al«o assistant master 
m the Government High School for nearly four 
jrars (ISCOto 18Gt) ^ 


Qx^r—IIow far, m your opinion, can funds 
as ignod for primary wlocation m rural districts be 
advBuUgeou^ly administered by dwtnet commit- 

Sx ; .7'?*’ "■‘"S i”i>" '■“I" 

ct Uic control to bo eiercutfd by such bodies? 

Ant ?—'n B funds assigned for primary educa- 
tion in rural districts can be advanta^usly admm 
I e.i **'stfict committees or local boards, 
only If lUj arv prowHy constituted Assnmwfi 
that ‘'fl'upnt local boards will bo formwl, thn 
mv ^fnlly U invcted with t! efolloumg pweA 
w Iho maltcrcf primary education — ^ * 


(1) luing ih- numW and location of school 
will mile local limits of their sdiajms 
tretiTc i insihetion. and controlling th 
"UOI- expeiulilurc on account of them 


(2) Fixing the rates of fees to he levied m the 

schools, and the regulation of free admis- 
sions, 

(3) Making appointments nnd giving promo- 

tions to tlie teaching staff, and conduct- 
ing the whole official routine in tlus con- 
nection , 

(t) Giving advice as to the course of instruction 
to be pursued and the text books to be 
used in the sobools under their control 
Their ndvice should be followed by the 
Government officers concerned, as far as 
practicable 

(5) Slaking provision for the local supervision 
and control of each school under them 

The limits of the control should he 

FrreWjr.— That the local boards’ schools should 
be periodically inspected by Gov- 
ernment Inspectors , 

i’ecoiuff/ — That none but trained certificated 
teachers should be employed bv 
the local boards , 

TitrJiy —That the local boards should pay due 
regard to the recommendations of 
the Inspector, and should car- 
them out as far as practicable, 
tlio HQmWr ot rehooU mde 
, over to them at the first start 
should remain undimiaished. 
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Ft/My —That the whole fands placed at ibeir 
disposal shall bo spent as nearly 
as possible on edacational objects. 
That they should make provision for 
the wncation of a certain percent- 
age of the estunated population 
of their local jurisdiction, the per- 
centage to be fixed with due re- 



Qh« S— What classes of schools should, in 
your opimon, be entrusted to Jlunicipal commit- 
tees for soport and management? ABsuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns is 
to be a charge against Municipal fuuds, what se- 
curity would you suggest i^amst the posahibty of 
htunicipal commitb^ failing to male saffietent 
provision? 

Aas 8 —Assuming that ‘Mnnicipal committees 
are properly constitute, primary, industrial, and 
technical schools may be entrusted to them for enp- 
port and management, Government contributing n 
share of the expenses in the shape of grants-in-aid 

Assuming that the provision of elementary in- 
struction in loivns IS to be a charge against Muni- 
cipal funds, the security to he provide against the 
possibility of "Municipal committees failing to make 
a sufficient provision for it, is— 

(1) That they should be snder an obligation to 

maintain the number of schools made 
overto them at the beginning , 

(2) That they should he under an obltgabon to 

pronueforthe education of a certain fixed 
nroportjoaof the popuiation m their loail 
limits, the proportion to be fixed with 
due regard to the present extent of edn- 
cation and the wants and circnmatances 
of each hlunicipal district , 

(S) The sapenditure on edaation should be one 
of the first charges on the Mumapal reve- 
nues, and the savings made from the 
Budget allotment should be earned for- 
ward to the credit of the educahoual ao- 
wunt next year, instead of lapsing to 


The complaint that wealthy classes do not pay 
enough for the higher education of their children 
IS not well founded in the mofnssil of the Bombay 
Presidency, since the number of wealthy men in 
tho whole popnlatiOD ont of Bombay is very small, 
and of these again a very small proportion avail 
themselves of Government schools and colleges for 
the higher edncation of their sons 

Qb« S2 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
|iropnetary school or college supported entirely by 

Ans 22 — ^The Proprietary, Chandanwadi, Port, 
Alfred, and Bomhaj High Schools are said to be 
entirely supported by fees They are said to be 
patronised by nch Paras 
There are no such schools out of Bombay as far 
03 I am aware In the present condition of the 
XDofossil population, they cannot exist 

Quea 23 — ^Do educated Natives in yourprovnice 
readily find remnserative employment? 

AttS 25 — Educated Natives do not in this pro- 
vince readily find lemnnerative employment now 
Qires 26 — ^Is the instruction imparted m secon- 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of tho^e 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Ana 26 —The instruction imparted in second 
ary schools is not calcnlated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practacm infonnatum 

Quea 27 —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attenbon of teachers and 
pupQs IS unduly directed to the Entrance examina- 
tion of the University ? If so, are j ou of opmion 
that this circumstance im^rs the pracbcal value 
of the edocabon in seconuary schools for the re 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Aa$ 57— There u some truth in the statement 
(hat the attenbon of pupils and teohers is unduly 
directed to the Entrenec examination of the Uni- 
versity, and this circumstance does to a certain 
extent impair the proetical value of the edneabon 
in secondary schools for the requirements of ordi- 
narr life 
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cre^itaUy pass thp final examination and desire to 
kara English These schobrs are bound to attend 
Government scbools 

I consider the present system quite impartial as 
reffards Government scholarships 

As regards local cc'S scholars I think that they 
ou»ht to have teedora accorded to them to prose 
cute their English studies at a Government or 
aided school accordiag to their choice Endow- 
ment scholarships ought to he tenable at Govern 
mentor aided schools and colleges according to 
the wishes of the benefactors or the terms of the 


endowment 

Quei 31 — Does the University cumcnlam 
afford a suffiaent imatag hi" tsa<AenitaeecoB<}ary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

j„, SI — ^Thc University cumculum does not 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools The demand for such teacherabeing quite 
limited special Normal schools are Dolnewed 
But every such teacher ought to be required to 
pass an examination in the theory and practice of 
the art of teaching at the end of the first year of 
his service 


Q«m 32 — ^What is the system of school inspec I 
tion pursued in your provinoo ? In what respect 
is it capable of iramovement ? | 

vfs} 32 — The Educational Inspector esauiues I 
every English school m his division once a year 
He examines the whole school, except the Matricu i 
lation class \n the high schools in the English 
books and the portion of hutory and gec^rapby 
taught danng the year One or more of the 
Deputy Inspectors generally assist him and exa 
mine the school in vernacular, mathematics, clas 
steal langnage, &c The examination of every 
school IS partly oral and partly written 
In the case of vernacular schools the Deputy 
Inspectors of sub-divisions examine annually alHhe 
schools in tbeir charge 

The annual examinations held by (he Inspectors 
might he more thorough and searching More 
attention should be paid to the methods of in 
stniction and the quahty of the work done than is 
now done 


Qun 35 — Are the present arrangements of the 
Educational Department in regard to examinations 
or text books, or in any other way, such as none 
cessarily interfere with the free develepoeot of 
private institutions ’ Do they m any wise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of use- 
ful vernacular literature ? 

Jiti 35 — ^The present arrangomenls of the 
Education Department do not unuecessanly inter 
fere with the free development of private institu- 
tions 

But by mating English the medium of instruc- 
tion la oar high schooLs, the present system does 
considerably encourage cramming and interfere 
with the production of a useful vernacular litera- 
ture 

Qiiet 36 — ^Itt a complete scheme of education 
for India what parts can in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen 
cies ? ^ 

Ant 3G —In the present condition of this pro- 
vintss Gmernment can effectively provide lur-her 
eduction and leave primary education to hwal 
boards and pnvate agencies 

Qa« 37 — IVhat effect do you think that the 


withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 

a spirit of reluance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes? 

Am ST — The withdraival of Government to agi 
large extent from the direct management of sclioofs 
and colics would be at present quite premature, 
fnndd greatly narrow the sphere of higher educa- 
tion, and impair its quality, and would throw back 
the country several years Besides, the step would 
cause discontent, and afford room for the impu 
tation of unworthy motives to Government It 
would not, except perlups at Bombay, have appre- 
ciably thceffect of jiromoting any spirit of self- 
reliance and combination for local purposes at 
present 

Qiet 3S — In the event o* the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
eo what measures would you surest m order to 
prevent this result ? 

Jm ^ — Tlie general effect of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management »f schools and colleges, would be a de- 
tenoratioD in the standard of instruction in the 
hi^ schools, and very likely in the colleges also 

^18 result can Iiowever, be prevented by in 
' troduoiQg the clisoge very gradually, so that i8 
mny extend over several years , (21 by substituting 
in the interval, as occasions may anse, qualified 
native echolars to do the work now performed by 
highly paid Eoropean Professors I believe there 
will be a saving of half the present cost in the case 
of Government colleges if the utter lecomjne&do- 
tion IS adopted 

Hie grants to aided schools might be more liberal, 
and epecially liberal grants might he given la aid 
of qualified teachers employed by them Tlie 
change must begin at the Presidency town In 
tlie case of Government schools a portion of the 
present expenditure might bemads dependent on 
mulls 


33 —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
lU the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject ? 

Aat SO — Definite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct does not occupy a place 
in the course of Government schools 

Selected lives of good men may he read with 
profit in our schools and colleges 

Qtei 40— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any su"-- 
gestions to make on the subject ? * 

Jni 40 — No »y)tenal7e steps are taken for pro- 
moting the physical wellbeing of students in 
Bcbools and colleges in this province 
Jfaderaie physical exercise ought to form a com- 
^l^ty part of the course of every school and 


% M progress nas been made by 

the Ikpartment in instituting schools for girls , 
and what la the ehacactor o£ the instruction im- 
pnrtcd IS them ? IVhat improvements can von 
Biggest? ^ ^ 


— ^The Education Department has not in 
this ftesidency made much pregress in instituting 
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schools for Rirla The lostrucbons imparted m these 
schools uj tbo mofussil is of an elcmontary kind 

The standard of instruction and examination 
nu{»ht he raised to the level of that of the boW 
schools It mig^ht he made more practical, oy 
including m it lessons m domestic medteme, book- 
bcepin^, treatment of the diseases of children and 
Sanstrit for Hindu girls Select lives of eminent 
and virtuous women might also bo added 

Ques 44 — ^That is the best method of provid 
ing teachers for girls ? 

44 — ^Tlie method of pronding teachers for 
girls hy means of female Normal s hools under 
qualiRed mistresses answers faiilr The appoint- 
ment of qualified males of mature rears and good 
cond ict as head masters of girls* schools might 
answer better than putting a whole scboid under 
female teachers 

Que» 47 — hat do you regard as the cluef 
defects other than any to which j ou have already 
referred, tliat cxpenenco has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad- 
ministered ’ 'What suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of saeb defects ? 

Am 47 — rbo defects in the present system of 
Government education arc as follows — 

J’lrjf — ^That by making everything depend on 
the results of examinations it gives the 
latter a fictitious importance, encourages 
cramming, and lowers the aim of instnie- 
iton , 

ilrroad— That enOieieDt attention is not paid to 
the proper methods of instruction , 

Wird —That it places the reputation and emolu 
oients of teachers at the mercy of single 
individuals , 

Vovtih —That pupils arc not allowed suflBcient 
mlaxatiOQ of body and mind for healthy 
erowth and development , 

-».That it (loos not promote the growth of a 
body of able teachers proud of ihcir catling, 
devoted to their work, and taking a 1 roM 
view of the aims and objects of edocation, 

Stxth — ^That the teaching is not as efficient as 
it might be, 

SeccnlA — That it is not sufficiently practical 
The remedies might he— 

1 To leave qualified teachers more independence 

of action , 

2 To make physical education compulsory id 

all schools and colleges , 

3 To lay stress on the right methoiJs of mstruc 

tion and to require the Inspectors to report 
especially on the quality and the method of 
instruction and to make allowance for them 
in estimating the results 

4 To insist on every teacher making biinsclf 

conversant with the theory and art of teach 
mg 

5 To make promotions from class to class dc 

pendent on the results of the annual ei 
ammation and the opinion of the bead 
master as well , 

6 Tho stale of grants-in aid might be more 

liberal , 

7 To ensure thorough and intelligent psognss 

in high schools, and to effect a saving cf 
time and expense instruction in maihcma 
ticsjbistory, science, and classical languages 
ought to he imparted through the veroa 
cular 

8 The position and jwospects of the teacher 

might ho improved 
oeoirAr 


Ques 43 — Is any part of the expenditure in 
rurred by the Government on high education is 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ant 48 — A great saving may be effected in the 
expenditure at present incurred on high education 
the employment of qualified Natives to the Pro- 
fessorships m the colleges 
TI c Educational Inspectors are in fact Inspectors 
of English education and the number and emo 
laments of their posts may be cons derably re- 
duced 

By adopting the system of imparting instrucboa 
through the vernacular in high schools in mathe- 
matics, Sansknt history, geography, and science, 
a considerable reduebon might be effected in the 
expenditure on higher education 

Quet 50 — ^Is there any foundation for the state- 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education ? 
Would hcnefcial results be obtained byiutrodnc- 
mg into the Department more men of practical 
training m the art of teaching and school manage- 
ment? 

Auj CO — ^Thero is considerable foundation for 
the statement that the higher officers of the Edu- 
cational Department take too exclusive an interest 
in higher eaucation 

More beneficial results might be obtained by 
requiting them to devote more attention to thu art 
of teaching and school management 

54 —Has the demand for high cdutfabon 
in yonr province reached such & stage as to make 
the profesoion of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of msintaioing themselves f 
Ant Ihc demand for high edccation has 
not, out of Bombay, reached such a stage as to 
make the profession of teaching profitame No 
men of good position baie opened higher schools as 
a mc'ins of maintaining themselves in the mofus 
eilof Uiis Presidency 

Ques 5S— What do you consider to be themaxi 
aasa ouinher of pupila ihxt esa he effieienWy 
taught as a class by one instructor m the case of 
colleges and ■^hools respectively 2 
Am 58 — In English schools and the higher 
classes of vemacnlar schools, a class of 80 pupils 
may be efficiently tangbt by one teacher In col 
leges and the lower classes of primary schools, 40 
should be the maximum number for a class 

QifM 61 — Do you thmk that the institution of 
University prof essorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high educabon ’ 
Ant 61 — The instibition of University profes 
soishipe would have an important effect mimprov- 
lug the quality of collegiate education 

ITus will especially be the case if the professors 
are nabves of India, duly qualified 

Qkw 62— Is it desirable that promohons from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases if any, is it preferable that such promobons 
be left to tbe school authorities ? 

Jot 62 —The general annual promobons from 
cTas to class in Government schools ought to rest 
on the joint opimon of the Inspector and the head 
master 

Promobons dunng the year should test with the 
bead master alone 

Qxet 63 — ^Are there any arrangements between 
tbe colleges and schools of your province to prevent 
73 
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b0V8 wlio are expelled from one inshtnbon, or nbo , 
W It improperly, from bem- received into 

awtLr? mat are Uie arrangements wlncb you 

'^SflVcf^Theieis no sncli generally prevalent 
arrangement as that mentioned in the qnwtion 
I would suggest that there ought to an 
arrangement between Government and aided or 
unaided institutions to the effect that boys er 
Twlled from one institution or leaving it im^ 
perly should not be admitted by another The 
Teqmting a certificate of good conduct from every 
boy seeting admission would suffice In the case 
o£ institutions under Government management a 
further rule might be made to the effect that no 

boy coming from one institution ought to be 

mitted into a higher standard in another than 
that which he studied at the former 

Qh«» 65 —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in col 
leges educating up to the BJl standard? 

Am 65 — European professors are necessary 
only for the chair of English language and hto 
ratnic, and perhaps for that o! modern history 
Tor every other snbjeet qualified Natives would 
prove more efficient and economical and are gene- 
rally highly desirable on broader grounds 

Qvef 66 — Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
man^ement ? 

Aiit 66 — ^European Professors are likely to be 
employed in collej^ under Native management for 
tbo chair of English language and literature 
Qutt 08— How far would Government be jnsti 
fied in withdrawing from any ecsting school or 
college in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institntion 
on the gronnd of its rebgious teaching? 

Am 68 — I do not think that Government 
would be justified in withdrawing from any exist- 
ing school or college m places where any class of 
the population objects to attend the only altema 
tivc institution on the ground of ite religious 
teaching 

69 —Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding insbtutions under Lnropean man 
agement ? 

Am C9 —Schools and colleges under Native 
management can compete successfully with cor- 
responding institutions under European manage 
meut 

Cross examination of Mu AxrRar.ar. Sa- 
KAELAI Desai, M,A., L.L B 
By Me Lee-TVabnee 

Q 1 —What do you consider the chief defects 
in the present system of education ? 

A 1 —The outside rmhho can hardly have any 
adequate conception of the waste of time and in 
jury to tho mind caused by th* present system of 
instrucbon- Everv subject is ‘crammed* The 
Propositions of Euclid are learnt by rote witbont the 
least comprehension of the subject-matter or the 
method of reasoning I bel eve that Euclid oi^t 
to be taught mainly as an instrument of mental 
culture and diBcipline, hut this desirable object is 
«ldom remembered by the teacher or tho Inspec- 
tor in arithmetic, problems are worked from text 
b«bs, and the method of working each sum. with 
the answer, is committed to memory In hist^ 


whole pages of text-books are learnt by heart, and 
apparently very intelligent answers are given, of 
vSdi a few searching questions might expose the 
hollowness It is the custom for examiners to 
leqmie tho examinees to give descriptions of wars 
31^ of the careers of eminent histoned personages 
There are cram books which contain answers bo 
sndi questions ready made, and a very large ma 
lonty at all examinations commit the contents of 
these boofa to memory Even translations of 
text books are learnt in this parrot like way In 
short there is no subject that is not learnt in this 
pernicious fashion to be remembered only for the 
examination and then to be forgotten Even the 
best pu[^ of our schools are not entirely free 
from this habit 

It is this mischievons practice that explains 
what otherwise would be inexplicable It might 
seem snrpnsing at first sight that there should be 
any failures in arithmetic at the University Ma- 
tncnlation examination, considering that a candi- 
date has learnt the subject for twelve years 
There aresimilar failures in history and geography 
every year ' Cram * explains all these apparently 
surprising resnlts 

Thefault lies principally in the method of m 
structeon t e , with the teachers But the sys- 
tem of mspection and superintendence ought to bear 
an equal share of the blame for this discreditable 
state of things The Inspector is always anxious 
to finish tho monotonous work of an annual exa 
mination as soon as possible He seldom makes 
a teacher impart or hear a lesson in his presence 
^e Inspector seems to think his dnty done as 
soon as the results are ascertained and a r^ort is 
drawn up Preconceived notions of the e^cieni^ 
of individual teachers and particular schools 
have some lofiuence in shaping the final results of 
every annual examinabon 
There is another evil equally mischievous The 
mind of the pupil is seldom allowed genuine re- 
laxation All the school hours, with the excep 
tion of one in the middle of the day are devoted 
to the lessons, and there are so many lessons given 
and heard every day, that a diligent pupil finds 
little leisure at home for play or amusement 
Tho general result of this system is that the in 
stmclioa imparted in our schools instead of ‘ eifa- 
catmj' the toind, tends to dwarf the faculties 
and prevent their free growth No genuine con- 
victions are produced in the minds of pupils 
on any subject The aim of all schools is 
merely to show good results at the annual exami- 
nations 

In English schools there is an additional 
source of mischief Instruction in mathematics, 
bwtoiy, geography Sansknt, and physics is 
given throngh the medium of the English Ian- 
guage, instead of through the vernacular The 
student is not sufficiently advanced in his know 
ledge of English to grasp these subjects with the 
aid of English text-books "Within my own 
^owledge, lessons prescribed in histoiV and 
Euclid reqmred to be first explained by the 
t^er and then set to the pupils for prepa 

Now I would urge that this method of instruc- 
tion, though jKrhaps necessary at the earlier 
stipes of the Educational Department, is quite 
mmatund and wasteful, and quite unneceiary 
now A knowledge of these subjects lias its oum 
intnnsic onlue, whether they liave been leamt 
thrwgh the medium of English or a vernacular 
in th» case of students who intend to pursue their 
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slndies farther, an acquaintance with EagliA 
text-books might be deemed reg^uisito To meet 
their case, can^dates for Universitj* IVIateeuktioa 
should be made to revise the subjects through the 
medium o£ English text books, and the loner 
classes m English schools may bo, vnth advantage, 
examined in English in tho«e subjects The no 
tual instruction, however, in all cases ought to be 
imprted through the vernacular 

1 anticipate so much good from the course 1 
advocate that, I would most earnestly invite the 
attention of the Commission to it There is no 
reasonable apprehension that the study of English 
will suffer m coDseaueacc of the adoption of the 
cour«e There will be a great saving of time 
which may with advantage be devoted to a more 
extensive study of the English language There 
arc two courses to choose between The first is to 
require that every boy seeking to begin the 'tudy 
of English would have learnt elementary Sanstnt, 
iiistoiy, geography, mathematics, and science I 
at the vernacular school , the second « to mam 
tain the Entrance standard as at present but to 
teach these subjects m English schools through 
tie Teraacubr The former course would be some 
what revolutionary at present , I therefore advo 
cate the latter 

There are two more points to he noticed The 
educational semoe of Government is not suffi 
ciently attractive There ought to be a granted 
scale of pay for each important post and the 
honorary titles which Government confers on the 
higher employds in other departments ought not 
to be withheld from the higher Educational ser 
vants Tliepresentcourso is too literary , it ought 
to bo modified and widened eo as to embrace book 
keeping, commercial geography, mental anth« 
metic, mensuintioo, and other practical snbjeets 
2Iore attention should be paid to handwriting, I 
and to the art of letter writing I 

Q 2 — ^With reference to yonr answer 8, would 
you re adjust the existing expenditure of funds on 
urban and rural schools respectively before you 
transferred the schools with their ways and means 
to Municipal or local hoards? 

A 2 — ^Yes , I would certainly do so I am 
aware that at present the town schools absorb 
more than their proper share of the cess contribu- 
tions The viUage* which contribute it are en 
titled to the first consideration 

Q 3 — ^What IS your opimon of tbevafneof 
indigenous schools ’ If the cost of a cess school 
Under trained masters containing 60 boys would 
suffice to aid fi-ve indigenous schools teaching lOO 
bo}8, would you prefer to spend the money on a 
cess school, or on the five indigenous schools? 

A 3 — would sapport both Indigenous 
schools are valuable so far as they meet the popu 
lar needs The quahty of tlieir instruction is 
lower than in Government schools Their mstroc 
tion costs more to the parent if the payments 
m kind as well as money are considered. I think 
the course of instinchon in the Government 
school ehould be widened so as to include the 
subjects taught in the indigenous schods ef, 
more mental antbmetic, forms of letters, hundts, 
accounts, and book keeping 

Ji}/ Me Jacob 

Q I— If the University were to leave the col 
leges to prescribe the Sfatnculation standard and 
to Conduct the examination m the colleges them 


Selves, do you think that the standard of insimc- 
tion in high schools would he liable m some pro- 
vince of this Presidency to deteriorate ? 

■A 1 —I should thmk so 

Q, S —-In your answer 48 would you maintain 
that the Edncational Inqiectors do not every year 
visit and inspect a large number of village i erna- 
cular schools m their respective divisions ? 

A 2 — ^I thmk their visitations are only on the 
line of march, and that on these occasions the 
schools are not examined The European Inspec 
tors do not know the language well enough to exa- 
mine with effect such schools 

Q 3 — Is not the tour of inspection of the Euro- 
pean InsjwctoTs solely for the object of inspecting 
such village schooL ? 

A 3 — -I am not aware that it is 

Q 4 — Have you any personal knowledge of 
the lystem of inspection pursued by Educational 
Inspectors m rurM districts ? 

A 4 — have no personal knowledge, but I 
speak from information which 1 tmst 

Telakg 

Q 1 — ^With reference to answer 50 what are 
the higher officers, and what the institutions for 
higher edncation yon refer to ? 

A 1 —I refer to the Government high scheoU 
and colleges, and (he officers referred to are the 
Director and Educational Inspectors 

Q 2 '—As the Educational Inspectors have no 
thing f« do with colleges, except keeping their 
accounts what is the gronnd lor the complaint 
that they take too exclusive an interest la the 
higher edocation ? 

A P— Their interest 15 taken in the high schools 
and Anglo vernacular schools 

Q 5— What is your gronnd for supposing that 
the Director of Public Instruction takes too ex- 
clusive no interest in higher education ? 

J 3 — Until a few years ago, there was Iiordly 
any reference to the results of vernacular instruc 
tion iQ the text of the Director's annual re 
port on public instruction apart the figures The 
names of the most efficient vernacular masters are 
not mentioned Even good schoob are not spe- 
cified by name 

Q 4 — With reference to your answer 61, were 
you thinking of University Professors working m 
addition to the college professors ormsubstitu 
tion for them? 

4 4 , In addition to the present college pro- 

fessors 

THB Peesident. 

Q i_You propose to render education m Gik 
vernment schools more practical by the mtroduo- 
tion of book keeping U cold yon give facilities 
for boy# to learn the Nabve system of accounts and 
book keeping ? 

A 1—1 certainly would I should teach in 
(ho Anglo vernacular schools the Native method 
of cslmhtinff interest the Native mercantdu 
regarding bills of exchange, thelsatno cm 
tmos of trade, and the Native method of book- 
keeping I think that at firrt a special mastir 
required Such masters could he ob- 
tained at a very moderate cost In a short time 
(he ordinary assistant masters, or regular staff of 
the s^ool, would be able to do the work 
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ypars aecordinff to the sspintions of the caadnlstes. 
They should teach the eletnente of the higher 
hnnches of mathematics, pnnciples of mechanics, 
geology, chemistry, botany, astronomy, pohtical 
economy, and agriculture, history of Enghiiul, 
adrancw grammar and composition, Teniacnlar 
litemture, elements of Sanskrit to Hmdns, and of 
Persian to Muhammadans and Flrsi^ and the art of 
teaching This may he considered as the highest 
course of vemacnlar education intended for those 
who cannot afford to join English schools, hat who 
wish to icceiTC high education in vernacular, as 
aho for those who wish to enter the educational 
line of public service as masters of Teraacahtr 
schools Both these objects will he gained if the 
present training colleges he converted into verna- 
cular colleges Those poor young mon who hind 
themselves over to serve as schom masters should 
he allowed stipends as at present, while those who 
want to study in the coh^a merely for the sake 


rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Haro any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
eircamstances do you consider that indigenous 
Bchools can be turned to good account as part of 
a system of national education, and what i^ the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? ^kre the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform, 
to the rules under which sncli aid is given ? How 
&r has the grant-in aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended^ 
Atu 4 — In this province, containing a popula 
tion of £,34S,S25 souls m about 4,200 towns and 
Tillages, there are about 100 indigenous schools in 
abont 67 localities. As every town and village 
does not possess a school of this description, it la 
now hardly considered as a reho of an anaent 
village system Those schools only arc permanent 
which exist in cities or towns whilst others in 
some Tillages are kept open for a few montlis of 
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Q 5 _Welia\e heard complamts that the papila 
tnmed out hy the present Boraha^ schools are o! 
little or no use for the lusmese of Nati\e bankers 
or shroffs Do you agree with this complaint? 

A 2— Yea, 1 agree with it I would remedy 
this state of things by teaching the subjects men. 
tioned in my last answer 
^e-examined through the Vrendent hg 
Me, Lee WAsnEE 

Q 1 —With reference to yonr first answer to 
the President, m what wav would you alter the 
present instruction in Standard Vf, lat Lead (c). 


60 as to make it more practically useful’ Stan- 
dardVTjlst head (e), prescribes “Native account, 
hook laeping, rojmel, and itrorana vy5j ” 

He other standards, specially Standard HI, 
prescribe mental anthmetic How would you 
Jter these standards to make them more suitable 
J 1 — 1 would only add the customs of trade 
and the usages of commerce. Books on this snb* 
jeet have yet to be rompilcd At present, 
moreoter, the whole question of Native accounts 
' and arithmetical methods merely forms a sub* 
head 1 think this department should he made a 
' major head, not a sub head as at present 


Enidrnee of Rao Bahadur Gopalji Supbiiai Besai. 


C^Hti 1 — Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the suhjeH of 
education m India, and in what province your ex 
penence has been gained 

Am 1 —I have had opportunities of fomung 
an opinion on the subject of education hy my ser 
vice extending over 29 years in the Edncational 
Departmeat I first served as a vernacDlarscbool 
master for about S| year”, and as an assistant 
master m an Anglo-vernacular school for about an 
equal penod in Kathiawar After this I have 
been semog for little less than 24 years as a De- 
puty Educational Inspector of which period the 
first SIX years were spent in the Bewa Rantha and 
Pasch MahaU, about six months la the Kam Coh 
lectoTate,andtheieBnimDg,or the last 17, years in 
Kathiawar By far the greatest portion of the 

J enod of my <ervice Ins been spent m Politico) 
tstneta, more espccully in Katfiiawar 


Qsee 2 — Do j on think that m your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and ts capable of deveiopment 
up to the requirements of tu conununity’ Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction? 

Am 2 —In my humble opinion the system of 
primary education has been pbced in my province 
on a sound basis, and is capable of developmeut up 
to the requirements of the commnmty 

Since the Despatch of the Honourable theCourt 
of Directors came into force, schools have begun 
to increase In the Government distnets, djnng 
the first few years in the begmnincp the schools 
were opened on the partially splf-snpporting pnn 
ciple, • e , the expenses of maintaining the new 
schools established were equally shared by Govern 
ment and the people, and during the latter IS 
years the schools, old as well os new, have been 
paid for partly from the Provincial funds and 
largely from the local funds In the Political 
districts the hberality of the Chiefs has brought 
into existence many additional schools Thus, we 
have nearJv all towns and larger viilagee provided 
With schools Notwithstandmg the present com- 
paratively large number of schools m the Bombay 
Presidency, there is still a very lat^ number of 
villages which have no provision made for giving 
primary education to the children of the vffli^ra 
Out of every Dine vilhges there is but one village 

supplied with the means of elementary mstfnctKm 

m the Presidency But instead of establisluno- at 
once scttoola in all the remaining villa‘>es °tlie 
growtii of education should be allowed a“ 
development, meeting the wants of the drfEeTCat 
felt, so as to ensure, not 
hat attendance of pnp,h ^ each school, 

but to prevent the management of schools bewm 


inn-unwieldy The desire for acquiring knowledge 
amongst the village communities has been on the 
increase, since one third portion of the local cess in- 
come came in aid of the extension of educuboa In 
order to meet the increased expen&ture that may- 
be incurred in gradually opening additional schools 
in the remaining villages. Government should 
kindly set apart a larger share than hitherto, up 
to half of the cess income, for the benefit of the re- 
maimng mass of the ccss payers, who may be con- 
eidered as equally entitlM to a share of it with 
the commnnities of the larger villages already 
blest with the means of elementaiy edneabon In 
the Polibcal districts the Native States in KaUiu* 
war have Intherto, hberally provided, oot of their 
own revenues, tor education m their respec- 
bve jurudictions, but it would be advisable for 
them abo to devise the levy of a kind of educa- 
ttoDol cess similar to the one instituted in the 
Bntub territories, so as to seenre snSeient funds 
to Mable them to place elementary education with 
in the reach of the remauung viuages nnder their 
charge 

There should be three kinds of vernacular lasti- 
tutioDS— vtlhge or inferior echools, town or supe- 
nor schools, and vernacular colleges IVe have 
schools of the two former descriptions, and in 
place of the latter there are two traming colle-res 
ID the Nortiem Pinsioa But the course of 
mstruchOQ in all kinds of schools should be raised 
so as to satisfy the demands of the people m their 
different spheres of usefulness 

(a) The course of inferior schools should have 
four standards— teaching readmg, -wnting, anth- 
metic up to rule of three, and mental anthmetic, 
interest, pnociples of boot keeping, a few forms of 
bonds, outlines of geography of Gujardthand India, 
mensuration of field,, principles of samtation, a 
useful acquamtance with agnenlture and hortacul 
lure, lendmg of cattle and treatment of their dis 
eases, — in fact, a knowledge of sneh thmgs as are 
itoually and es'entially useful to the villagers 
(i) He course of enperror schools should have, 
as at present, six standards, and the institutions 
ohould also prepare boys for entrance to secondary 
schools and vernacular colleges At present tho 
sixth or the highest standard of superior schools, if 
soeces^uUy pa&.ed by young men, malna them 
eligible for entering the lower grades of the ver 
nacular branch of the pahhc eernco Bat the 
ooorsc of the sixth standard being rather limifjd, 
the qualifications of the candidates for such service 
should be of a more practical and useful nature 
They should, therefore, study for a time at least 
in the proposed vernacular college 

(c) The length of the course of studies m ver- 
a acp l aj collegaj ahonld vary ffoza one to three 
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y^ars according to tlio aspirations o£ tlio candidate 
XUey sbonld teach tho elementa o£ the higher 
branches of raathcinatics, pnocipKs of mechanics} 
geology, chemistry, botany, astronomy, political 
economy, and agnculturo, history o£ Lngland, 
advanced grammar and compontion, vcmacnlar 
literature, elements of Sanskrit to Hindus, and of 
Persian to hluliammadansand Piisis, and tho art o£ 
teaching This may be considered os the highest 
course of Ternacular education intended for those 
who cannot afford to join English schools, but who 
wish to recciYc high education m vernacular, os 
al>o for those who wish to enter the educational 
lino of public BPrvico as masters of Temacnlar 
Bobools Eoth tliesc objects will bo gamed if the 
prc&.nt training colleges be converted into veraa 
cular collides Those poor young men who bind 
themselves over to serve os school masters should 
bo allowed stipends ns at present, while those who 
want to study rn tho coU^ merely for tho sake 
of knowledge may he allowed to do so hy free 
admissions after successfully passing the highest 
standard of the sapenor schools By this arrange 
menfc tlie present want of trained masters will not 
only be largely Bupj bed, but it wiU give the socie> 
ty useful and educated members It will nbo 
iniproTO the tone of Tentacular education and 
literature This arrangemeut is likely toiavolvo 
a little oddibonal expenditure in employiog a few 
mere masters m the colleges which can partly bo 
met by withholding a lew BchoUrahips and partly 
hy a fresh grant from tho funds which support 
the institutions 

QKft 5— In year nrormeo IS primary lartroc* 
tion sought for by Ino people la general, or by 
mrticular classes only ? Do any claves spccully 
bold aloof from it , and if so, why ? Arc any 
classes nractieally excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes? What is tho attitude of the 
induential classes towards (ho extension of clement* 
ary knoffledgo to every class of society ? 

S '*-Enmary education is sought for by 
almost all classes of people la my proviaca (Ka* 
tbidwar}, but more especially by Brauanns, ViliuaT, 
trading classes (Hindus and hlusalmius) But 
many children belonging to tbe inferior castes do 
not attend the schools, as the poverty of their 
parents does not permit of the children being 
spared from tbe Incurs of their callings , add^ 
to which 13 the want of the parent’a appreciatioo 
of the value of education The Dheds, CEi£man>, 
and Bbangis (the lowest classes of the commonity) 
do not take an interest in the education of Ibetr 
ebjidren, not only for the reaions just roentjoDcd, 
but through innate apathy and by the force of 
ancient customs So far as I know, these classes 
have not asktd for odmi&sion into Echools in Kstbia 
war But they may be considered as vutually 
excluded, even if they seek for entrance, as the 
other classes of people cannot associate with them 
on religious grounds The attitude of the inSu* 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge is favonrable Tliey take a Jirely 
interest in assisting the efforts made for extending 
education, and tho hberality of the Chiefs of Ka- 
thiawar ZQ this noble cause is well knows 

Qiies 4 — ^To what extent do indigenpusscbools 
exist in your province? Ilowfarare theyatclio 
of an ancient villago system ? Can you desenbe 
the subjects and character of tho instruction giTcn 
in them and the system of discipUno in vogne? 
IVhat fees are taken from the scholars 7 irom 
what classes are tho masters of eucli schools ^ne- 

Esisbii 


nlly selected, and what are their Qualifications ? 
Ilave any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
eircomst^ccs do you consider that indigenous 
Bidiools can, be turned to good account as part of 
a system of national education, and wbat rt the 
best method to adopt for tins purposa ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State oid, and to conform, 
to tho rules under whi^ such aid is given ? How 
for has the graat-in aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it bo further extended’ 
An$ 4 —In this provmcc, containing a popula- 
tion of 3, 3tS, 325 souls m about 4,200 towns and 
nlbgcs, there arc about lOO indigenous echools in 
about C7 localities As every town and village 
does not possess a school of this dcscnptiou, it is 
aoir hardly considered as a reho of an ancient 
village system Those schools only are permanent 
which exist in cities or towns, whilst others in 
some villages are kept open for a few months of 
tho jrcar when tho demands for labour are fewer 
and less urgent Tho instruction imparted in such 
schools 19 not uniform But tho complete cout<^, 
if it can be so called, comprises tho following 
snbjects — 

16 anks or multiplication tables , 

The alphabet and the formation of sylla- 
blts 

Karnes of persona and a short simple letter 
writing, 

A few rules of mental arithmetic 
Thc«e subjects, few and simple as they arc, are 
not etndied in all schools, nor with the same uni- 
form results In soiBQ tbe anks only are taught 
Such being tho cose, tho education, which barely 
deserves the name, received by the boy, u o£ very 
UtUo use to bun in alter life In mauy coses, no 
soottef does the l«y ksre the echee}, ihaa he is 
liable to forget wbat little be has acquired These 
institutions seem to have been called into existence 
by the demands of the trading and ot&cial classes 
ot tho people in Kathiawar Before the estab- 
lishiDcnt of Govcmiaent schools, it seems that a 
knowledge of letter writing, book keeping, i,c , so 
very useful in after hfc, was simply acquired by 
the boys cither at their homes or at the shops of 
traders mid bankers In several large towns the 
old indigenous schools have given way, and are 
giving way, to the present better conducted msti 
tntions ilut in villages whore schools were for- 
merly held for a few months of the year, and 
whero now Government institutions mve been 
opened, the contrast between the two is so marked 
that BO opening is left for the zndigenoos school- 
master The de®tpe for a higher class of vernacu- 
lar education has of lato sprung np m every town 
and village coramnnity, so that they may be 
enabled to keep pace with the progress oi the 
times The friendly counsels of the British Gov- 
ernment have had the eff<-ct of stimulating the 
introdnction of a better class of men in tho services 
o£ the various Chiefs of Kathidwdr , this, as well 
as tho extension of commerce and free intercourse 
with the different parts of India, have created a 
demand for higher culture which cannot be im- 
parted hy the old order of school masters 

There is nothing like regularity or disciphne in 
the indigenous schools The arbitrary will of the 
master is generally tbe law there Instead of 
l^'ading ' on the boys and reforming them by gentle 
and petsuasiYQ means frequently very harsh 
pumshments are awarded on the mo«t trivial 
1 , rounds. 
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nticl thpir «}iooIs poptihr As to improving their 
jw tlion I bt^c to eu'fgpst tint on the occasiddb cf 
Mdts to the villages by siipcnor Political or State 
ntbcers, or Reicnue officers m the zilks, th^ 
sboaU receive specially Ijnd treatment aad lavita* 
tions to bi. present at any meetings, or sabliis, 
which may bo hehl for any public purpose In 
the case of superior schools in largo towns Iming 
Muoicipal mstitnljon®, tbesciiocl in asters sbtmlil bo 
npjwinted Jlunicipal Commissioners 

Qi ei 11 — Is the vernacular rccogniseil and 
taught m the schools of jour province tho dialect 
«f thi. people, and if not, arc the schools on that 
account lees useful and pop ilar ? 

Ans 11 — ^The %’eniacular (Gujarathi) recognised 
and taught lu the schools in mj province w tho 
dialect of the people 

et 13 —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, m your opinion for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Aat 12 — Tlie svastem of payment by results in 
nddibon to tbt fixed pay of the mastens suitable, to 
my humble opinion, for the promotion of education 
amonmt a poor and ignorant people Tlus system 
IS calculated to highly stimulate the masters, 
tsjwnally in villages to increased exertions, to 
I ring about the best results possible in order to be 
I n itled to the full possible allowance admissible 
under tho reka TJjis sj-steza is more suitable to 
village schools Uian to townschoo1«, as m tho 
former sons of villagera can with ditBcultj be 
induced to attend, whtio m tho latter high caste 
people appreciate tho value of education and scad 
their ooDS without being urged by the masters 
Ques J3— Hava you any suggestions tc maVe 
regarding the taUng of fees m primary schools? 

Aitt i3— Iham no eu/^wtions to maie re- 
garding tiie taking of fees in j nmary schools 
Quts WiU you favour tho Commission 
with j oar views, first, as to how the number of 
1 nmary schools can bo increased, and, secondly, 
j) 0 W they nn be gradually rendered more rflicicnt? , 
' Ant 14 — have alreadj utfered my views in 
my answer No S above ns to how th«* number of 
{runaiy schools can bo increased Tlie sdiools 
ran gradually bo rendered more efficient by con 
stant emulation amongst the masters and by mak 
ing tlic people appreciate the value of knowledge 
in securing the high estimation jn which foe 
educated arc held by tho princes the officers, and 
others This will again in its turn serve as a 
stimulus to the masters to exert themselves to rise 
to the requirements of the community ^ 

Qh« Jo — ^Dojouknow of any lustances m 
which Government educational institutions of the ' 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the i 
management of local bodies^ as contemplated lo 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 , and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not b«a given to that pronsion ? 

Ans 15 — I am not aware of any instances m 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies ns contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 

Qvei 16 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
bo closed or transferred to pnvate bodies, with or 
without aid wilhoutinjury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans 16 — I do not know of any cases m wmoi 


Government institutions of the higlicr order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect. 

Qms i7— In tho promce with which you am 
aeqaamtod, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in aid ejstem? 

Aas 17 —In K£tluawSr there aro no gentlemen 
able anl ready to come forward and aid even more 
extensively tluiu heretofore in tho establishment of 
I schools and colleges apon tho granfc-in aid system 
I Qms JS— If the Govermnont, or any local 
j anthonty having control of pnbl c money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
I given terra of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate pnvate effort 
in the intenm so ns to secure the maintenance of 
such in<ditntioa on a private footing ? 

Ant 18 — ^Tlie tune has not yet arrived, nor is 
it likely to arrive for long years to come, when 
Ooverament ornnylocal authority having control of 
pubhc money can safely announce its detennina' 

I tion to withdraw from the maintenance c£ any 
higher educational institution which it has taken 
' BO long and spent so much money to foster and 
i rear Any such withdrawal would defeat the very 
beBeficent policy which tho Government have 
inaaguratea and cherished with so many happy 
' results 

i Ques 2J —MTiat classes principally avail them 
I selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children 7 How far is 
I the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
' classes do not pay enough for such education? 
'\\ hat IS the rate of fees payable for higher educa 
tion m jour province, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

Ass £/— Brahmins, Vaaias trading classes, 

I wiiAniaTig Duhitis liItisiaxi8,mi4Kbinjaa ■prmQ.paWj 
' avail themselves of Government schools for the 
education of their children All these, taken to 
gethcr, form about two thirds of the to^ number 
of children in the schools m Kdlthiawar at the end 
of March last. The complaint that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education is not 
well founded inasmuch as these classes form but 
a veiy small portion of the whole population 
The follovvang is the scale of fees leviM in the 
Kfithiawar High School and 1 consider it ode 
quato to the instruction imparted , and even these 
fees press very hard upon the parents of a very 
great majority of the pupils ■ — 

Hop 

lOttiTth •Undard 10 0 per aenseni 

fifth „ 14 0 

Suth 1 8 0 

Serenih 18 0 

QsfS S2 — Can you adduce any lustance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by tees? 

Aiss 82 — Kathiiwsr has no college except the 
Bdjkutoar College, which is a special institution 
for the etlucatiou of young prmces, maintained 
exclusively at their expense 

^aa S3 — Is it lu your opinion possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become infiucntial and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government lustitn 
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tion 7 If so,-nn(ler what condjhons do you consider 
that it might become so ? 

23 — I do Bot think it possible for a Don- 
GoTcmment institntvon of the higher order to 
become influential and stable oven without each 
competition 

Qaet 5:/ —Is the cause of higher education m 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi 
tion, and if so, what remedy, if any, would yon 
apply 7 

Ant gf— There being no pnvate mstitnbons 
of higher order la toy province (KathiiwSr), the 
cause of higher education has no fear of being in 
jnred by any unhealthy competition 

Qiiet S3 — ^Do educated Natives in yourptov 
inee readily find remunerative employment ? 

Am 25 — There are some educated Natives in 
Kfithiawar Those who have received college edn 
cation have obtained employment under Native 
States, and a few nnder British Governmeiifc. 

Ques S6 — the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools culcnlatcd to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies farther, 
with useful and practical information? 

Quet S7 — Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attcnlion of taicherB and 
pupils 19 unduly directed to the Eutrauce Bzamm 
ation of the University 7 If so, are you of opinion 
that thu circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life 7 
Am 2$ 4* -~*The instruction imparted m 
socoadaiy schools is calculated to prepare those 
who want to appear at the Euttauce Examination 
of the Bomhay University or to qualify themselves 
as clerks m Oovemment offices If it is intended 
to store then aiuds with practical mfomation to 
prove useful to them m after life technical schools 
or separate classes m high schools should he 
established where useful lastruction shonld be 
given 

Qnet 23 —Do you thmk that the number of 
pupU in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Lxamination is un 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country? If you think so what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest? 

Am 23 —As far as Kithiawar is concerned, the 
number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
thpm'elves for the University Entrance Eiamina- 
tion IS not unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country 

Qua 31 —Does the University comculom 
afford a sufficient training for teachers m second 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose 7 

Am 31 — ^There seems to be no doubt that the 
Umiersity cumoulum affords a kind of training 
for teachers m secondary schools, to which should 
be added their own eTpenenec acquired whilst 
leceiving tuition m such schools At the same 
time it would be better were intending teadiers 
practically instructed m the art of teachin** in a 
class to founded m the college under a srecial 
professor 

34 — How far do you consider the text 
looks m use in all schools suitable ? 

Am 3-f—hlanT of the school hooka lu Gawmlli 

^rc compiled under the able supervision of the 
Honourable Jlr Hope some 2k years ago After 


the lapse of such a long time it is adyialle to 
teviae them in respect both of matter and diction 

Quft 33 In a complete scheme of education 

for India, what parts can m your opinion, he most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen- 

Am S$ —In a complete scheme of education 
for India the inspection and direction, as well as 
the maintenance and management of higher edu 
cation most be most effectively taken by the State, 
and the maintenance of primary education can be 
entrusted to other agencies, such as local boards 
and municipal committees bnt the inspection and 
direction of these also should be kept lu the hand* 
of the State 

^ —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combinations for local purposes ? 

Jnt 37 — liooking to the present state of things 
I am humbly of opinion that the withdrawal of 
Govemment even in a small degree from the direct 
management of schools or colleges would have a 
very baneful effect both upon the spread of educa 
tion and the growth of the spirit of reliance upon 
local exertions, which is the offspring of know- 
ledge The time has sot arrived and the educated 
and wealthy portion is not so large as to undertake 
the direct management of these institutions isdc 
pendently of Govemment 

Qua $9— In the eiest of the GoTorsmest 
wiihdrawiDg to a large extent from the direct 
management of school* or colleges, do ^on appre 
bend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of insUiniions would dsteTiomte? U you think 
so, what measures would yon suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

^a« 38— Lithe event of Government with 
drawing to any extent from the direct manage 
meat of schools aud colleges, 1 fear that the 
standard of instruction is all classes of institutions 
would no doubt deteriorate In order to prevent 
this rrsult it is necessary that Govemment shonld 
not rehnqoish the management which they have so 
long beneficially conducted 

Qmi 39 —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Govemment colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
tins subject 7 

Am 39 — ^In the whole senes of class books 
there are numerous lessons luterspersed inculcating 
the doty of man and the principles of moral con 
duct These can he supplemented with advantage 
by special books on mor^ty 

Qua 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well h^g of students in the schools 
or colleges in youp province? Have you any su** 
gestions to make on the subject 7 

Am 40 —The high schools aud the trainia" 
colics have each a separate gymnasium attached 
to it with a sufficient number of articles of gym- 
nastiG apparatus In like manner gymnasia have 
of late been established in Kathidwdr in connection 
with many large or taluka vernacular schools with 
the necessaiy apparatus In villages where it is 
not possible to open such lustitutious, native games 
are practised by boys, which have, it Beems, done 
some good in improving their physique 
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Qafj 4t — ^Is tlicro indigenous instruction £or 
girls m 111 ® proiince mtli nhich you nre ac<]u&tnt> 
ed , and lE so, wliat is its clinmctcr ? 

A II 41 — Tliero seems to be no indigenous 
instmction for girls among tlie Hindu commnnity 
m the province o£ KMhiSwar But a \cry few 
Mahammsdan girls learn simply the reading of 
some portions of the Koran in a few places tindcT 
old Kiljis m ^asjids 

Qutt 4? —'W^t progress has been made by the 
Department lu instituting schools tor girls , and 
what IS the cliaracter of the instruction impart^ 
m them ? "VMiat unprovementa can you surest? 

Am 43^Thcro are 62 girls’ schools, mlb 
about 2,100 pupils in KlEtbi£wdr JIueh of the 
instruction imparted in these schools is tlie same 
as that given in bojV schools, ciccpt that the i 
course of the former is comparatively limited, and I 
that sewing and necdlc^work is intr^uo^ into | 
these schools with smging suited to natue ladies 
It may be suggested by way of improvement that 
special books treating of the mode of life, manage* 
ment and economy of household affairs, cookery, 
nursing of children, common diseases, pnnoplcs 
of sanitation keeping of household accounts, mom* 
lity, and conduct to be observed towards parents, 
husband, children, S-c , and other matters, should 
be prepared and introduced into tbe curriculum of 
girls* schools 

Quel 43 —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of muod schools? 

Am 43 —Mixed schools containing both boys 
and girls are sot advi<able 

Quei 44 — H hat is the beet method of provid* 
tng teachers tor girls ? 

Ant ii— Intending female teachers should be 
trained at female training scbools or colleges, sueb 
os tho Abtncdabad Female Training College, uoder 
the management of a Lady SupcnotcQueat with 
the necessary staff of female assistants Tbo 
wives of schoolmasters should be induct to bo 
trained at the Female College, and employed as 
female teachers m the localities where their bus* 
bands arc engaged as teachers 

Quei 45— In the promotion of female edu- 
cation, ivbat share has already been taken hj 
European ladies , and bow far would it bo possible 
to increase tbe interest which ladies might take lo 
this cause ? 

Ant 46 — ^In the promotion of female cduca* 
tion I am glad to state that htrs hlaclelland, wife 
of the State Engineer at Kav&nagar, takes much 
interest without any remuneration m teaching, 
sewing, and needle-work to tho pupils la tbe two 
girls Bchoolslocated there Shelias been willingly 
devoting much attention to these two schools at 
Navanagar for the last four years Other Foro- 
pean ladies— ivivcs of the Folitical Officers in ibis 
provincf— sometimes visit these girls’ schools in 
company with their husbands, and examine tbe 
pupils and encourage them by distributing prizes 
and kind words 

Qaes 49 — Have Government institutions been 
set up lu localities where nloecs of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants in aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the reople r 

Am 49 — ’No Government institutions have 
been set up in locabties where places of jnstroction 
already existed 

Q ff 50 — Is there any foundation for the 
statement UiatofScers of the EducatiouDepartmcnt 
take too exclusive an interest in high cducatiom? 


Would beneficial results he obtained by intro- 
■ dttciflg into tho Department more men of practical 
traming in the art of teaching and school manage- 
ment? 

Am CO — There is no foundation for the state- 
ment that officers of tho Educational Department 
fate too exclusive an interest in high education 
Tlioro is no doubt that hencficial results would be 
obtamed by introducing into tho Depirtment more 
men of practical trninuig in the art of teaching 
and school management 

- Ques 63 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary accord;ng to the medns 
cf llio parents or gmriiians of the papi} ? 

Ant 53— TTiero arc very few boys belonging 
to nch families attending schools and colleges and 
to introduce higher fees for these few would be 
productive of an unpleasant feeling, whilst the 
jjajjjJTOuJdromjaraiiifl/lwhat wj’ smsB, and 
Uie task of ascertaining the means of a hoy’s 
parents would bo both difficult and invidious 

Q tet W —Has the demand foe high cducabon 
in your province reached such n stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position os a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ant 54 —The demand for high education m 
my province has not reached such a stage os to 
make the profession of teaching a profimile cipc 
Ko schools have been opened by Tnen of good 
position as a means of mamtaimog themselves 

Ques 5S —^Miat do yoo consider to be the 
maximum number of pupiU that can bo efficiently 
taught 05 a class by one instructor in thecaso of 
coll^,ges and scbools mpectively? 

Am $3 —In my humble opinion the maximnm 
nnuber of pupils tnat can bo efficiently tanght as 
a class by ono instructor m the cose of schoou may 
be pat down at SO 

Quei CO —Does a strict interpretation of tho 
I pnociplc of religious neutrality reguiro the with 
unwal of the Government from the direct manage 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Am 5(?— A stnet interpretation of the pnn 
ciplo of religious neutrahty does not require the 
Withdrawal of tbe Government from the direct 
management of colleges and scbools in which en 
tircly secular instruction is imparted In fact 
natives of all clashes and persuasions prize the 
Government schools and colleges highly for the 
pnncjple of religious neutrahty whieH governs 
them 

Ques (72—18 it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
edncation, on the results of pubUo examinations 
extending over tho entire province? In what 
Cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
W left to the school authonties? , 

Jm G9 —It IS not desirable that promotions 
from class to class should at the lower stages cf 
B^ool education depend on the results of public 
examinations extending over the province, for 
tbe vernacular schools in the Northern Division 
the masters are authonsed under the orders of the 
education^ authonties to make double promotiom. 
Until pupils reach the 4th standard class 

Qic«j 55— Are there any arrangements he 
tween the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from ono jnsbtn- 
titm, or'wbo leave it improperly from being re 
Ceived into another ? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

Am 63 — There IS a circular issued to the mas 
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ters in the Northern DiTision that they etodd 
not receive hoys belonging to other schools unless 
they produce leaving certificates irora their Tnasters 
containing the particulars of the progress, age, the 
reason of leaving the school Lc These arrange 
meats are, I believe, salutary 

Quet 64— la the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it desir 


able that it should retain under direct manage 
ttent one college in each province as a model to 
other coUegee, and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

(;4 — There are only three Arts colleges, one 

and one engineering college m the Bombay 
presidency, and hence it would seem unadvisable 
for Government to withdraw from the direct 
management of higher institutions generally 


Cross examtnaUon of Eao Bad 
J? yHE Lee-'Waener 

Q 1 — 111 the Native States with which yon 
have been connected for 23 years, are the verna* 
cular standards pf instruction in any respect more 
practical or different from the standards in force 
in our own district ? 

j 1 ^They are the same standards as we 

teach in our schools I have never heard any 
complaint expressed that these standards are un 
practical or practically useless 

Q S — Have you heard the complaint in this 
province that it is more difficult to obtain a supply 
of managers, accountants and husmeas men than 
f ormerly ? 

A S —I have not staged much m Oujarath or 
Ahmedabad but chiefly in the Political states of 
Kathiawar A large commencal business is done 
at Bhivnagar, Dhoraji, Viraval, Jocia and other 
places smaller in compansoo The places I have 
roeotioned carry on trade in cotton wool oil ghee 
&c with Bombay, Karachi, and the Persian Golf 
and Eastern Coast of Africa I am acquainted 
with a few of the merchants in these places, and 
have visited them. I have not heard the com 
•plaint suggested by the question in any of the 
places mentioned by me 

Bt / Mr Jacob 

Q 1 — ^lou have stated in your 4th answer that 
before the establishment of Government schools 
hoys learnt letter writing and book keeping at 
their homes or at the shops of tradeis and baokers 
Are such subjects now taught in the Government 
schools of Kdthiawar? 

A 1 — They .are 

Q S— Bo the indigenous schools of you; pro 
■vmce teach native book keeping? 

A S—l4o 

Q 3 — Do you consider that the studies pur 
sued in the indigenous schools are in any respect 
^ _inore useful to boys in after life than those taught 
in tbo Government schools? 

A 5— No 

Q 4— Do you know of any subject taught m, 
the Indigenous schools which is not taught in the 
GOvormnent schools? 

A 4 ~-I do not All the subjects taught in 
indigenous schools are taught m the Goverament 
schools as well as other subjects 

Q B — Do jon think that it is better for bews 
to leara book keeping m a shop or bank or at 
sel col ? 

A B —They should begin at school and then 
obtain more practice at tl c counter 

Q G — ^\ ould j on introduce the study of hook 


iDDtt Gopadji Sudbhai Desai 

keeping in all vcrnaoulai schools, or only in special 
commercial schools ? 

A 6 — In all vernacular schools 

i?y Mr Telai-g 

Q 1 — ^With reference to your answer 2 vtould 
it not be better that the subjects in the high 
school curriculum and others should be taught 
through the medium of the vernaculars to all stu 
dents than that a vernacular college should be 
instituted to give a separate vernacular education 
to a few students ? 

J 1 —Many of the subjects taught in the 
high schools might be better taught through the 
medium of the vernacular The plan suggested 
m the question would be better 

TDB President 

Q I —Will you mention what towns you have 
resided in, not tiemg merely on a vi«it, in Kathia« 
war? 

A i—Cluefly in Rajkot 
Q S—ls Rajkot a commercial or a mannfoc* 
tunng town ? ‘ 

J 2— It is not a commercial town, nor a 
manufacturing one 

C S — Ha\e you resided for any cons derable 
time in nny of the large mercantile towns men- 
tioned by Mr Lee Warner in Kathiawar? 

A 3—1 lived at Dhoraji for 2J years as a 
vernacular schoolmaster from 1B54 56 Since 
then I have not lived m a commercial town 
? 4 — Have you ever discussed the question of 
mercantile education with any leading merchant ? 
A 4 — Occasioually 

Q 6 — Can you tell me what subjects you 
touched upon and what were the op nions given to 
you? 

A B — Wo talked about cducdtional topics 
generally, and about native accounts in particular 
TUigr said that boys were better taught in tl e 
Government schools than in indigenous schools 
Q 6 — Wluch Government schools were alluded 
to? 

A 3— Schools in the states and in the zillas 
Q 7 —Con you tell me the names of any mer 
chauts who told yon that accounts were better 
taught la Government schools than m mdic-enous 
schools? ° 

A 7 — Ohelabhai Kanji, merchant of Dhorajj, 
now dead, told me this 

Q ®~*Oan you tell me the names of any hvmg 
meTcbants who told you this’ 

A 6 —Not any part c ilar gentleman, but those 
with whom I came in contact 
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o/E.SI.H Fulto'J, Esq , JIi^A Court {Appellate Side), Bomhat/ 


Qttfj J— Please state what opportonities joo 
have had of formiD" an opiDJon on the snbject of 
edocation in India, and in what province }oar 
experience has been gained 

Am 1 —I was Lducational Inspector in Sind 
for four jears, from 1872 to 1876, and I remained 
for two jears longer in that province as Jndge at 
ShiLarpur 

Ques 3 — In jonr province is primary lustme. 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes particularly excluded from it , and if so, 
from what causes ? TThat is the attitude of the 
lufiuential clashes towards the extensiun of ele 
mentary knon ledge to every class of society? 

Alts 5— By the great mass of the people pri 
niary education was very little sought after The 
Amils, a cla«5 of Hindus who chiefly occupy them 
selves in Government service, are no doubt very 
desirous of obiamiug education for their sons as a 
means of advancement in life They live princi 

e in H}derabaii, but there are many in Lar*^ 
a and m the northern part of the Hyderabad 
Collectonte about Bhirria and Tarn«ha, and they 
are scattered ahont m different parts of Sind 
IV herever they are found the schools are pretty 
well attended I eonld set say that there iras 
any other class which was particularly desirous of 
education In many villages, especially in Upper 
Smd, the Muhammadan bojs attend the vernacular 
eehools m considerable numbers, and some of tbem 
afterwards seek for Government eernce The 
msyottty, however, I thinl, leave school early with 
a View to retorning to their fields Their attitude 
as regards vernacular education appeared to mo to 
he one rather of indiiTerence than of actual boslu 
lity I do not think there was much fanatical 
objection to vernacular education, and the attend 
auce of hinhammadans at our schools seemed to de 
pend ID 0 great measure on the popBlarity nr 
olbenvise ot the schoolmaster, and also in some 
degree on the personal influence of the TVudlioro, 
or leading zemindar, and os the amount of interest 
he thought proper to take in the cause of educa. 
tion 

The TTaniaa, or the shopkeeping and traling 
Hindus, who reside in large numbers in Hydeni 
had, Shikarpnr and other towns of Smd, do not 
at all appreciate education m reading in the 
ordinary Arahic-Sindhi character They have a 
character ot their own which they call^IVanLi 
Akhar," hut which we usually denominate Hindu 
Suidbi It 18 a character of Sanskrit ongin, 
written in very black letters from left to right, 
something like very irregular GujarSthi The 
"Wanias in their account-books usually wnte it 
without any vowel marks and the formation of 
the consonants is so variable that a shop keeper 
in one town can seldom read what is written by 
one belonging to another About 1869 ot 1S70 
efforts were made to systematise the character, 
and hooks were lithographed in it with the ordi 
nary Sanskrit vowel marks Hindu Sindbt 
schools were opened in all the principal towns, 
and, so far os I remember, they used to be 'rerj 
crowded in Hyderabad and Sbikarpur Alout 
IS7-1 Hindu Sindhi type was cast, and since tl en 
books bave been printed in this chnneter There 
was, however, when 1 le!t the Educational Dej art- 
meot, a great paucity of Hiodn Siodhi books 


The reading books did Hot go further than the 
foorth standard Since 1876, however, things 
have no doubt greatly progressed. In the small 
towns and villages where it is impossible to keep 
up separate Hiudu Siudbi schools, a few boys are 
often found learning Hindu Sindbi along with 
those who learn Aiabic Smdhi The Wols m 
both characters were word for word the «ame, 
to that a master who knew both cliarncters — and 
all those trained in the Normal school had to pasa 
an examination in Hindu Smdhi — cenid witl out 
any difficulty teach a few Wanias without seriously 
interfering with Ins duties as regards the MussaU 
mans and Amils 

Under these circumstances I cannot say that 
there are any classes excluded from education alto- 
gether by any DDsmtabilitj of the kind of edncatioQ 
offered in onr schools , that is to say, I do not think 
there is any violent prejndice against it but tbeie 
IS n great deal of indifference II ith the exception 
of the Amils, and those ITanias and Muhammadans 
who happen to be connected m some way with 
the cervice of Goiernment, the rest of the com- 
munity care very little for vernacnlar education 
The shop keeping Wanias no donbfc do care for 
it to a certain limited extent They wi«h their 
sons to be able to keep accounts m their own 
character For this purpose they find the eehools 

f rovided by Ooveroment convenient, and tbongh 
do not tliiok any of tbem have as yet begun to 
use vowel marks in their acconnt*, there is suffi- 
cient resemblance between the new Government 
Ilinda Smdhi and tbeir own old Hindu Siudbi, to 
render serviceable, in them opinion, the teaching 
in our schools 

As a role the loSueoha! classes did not take aoy 
great personal interest in schools but there were 
some exceptions to this rnie However, as a cla«s 
I believe the zemindars are very anxious to stand 
well with the Govemmeot officials, and itdepends 
to a considerable extent on the interest wl icb the 
latter take in the schools, whether the zemindars 
are favourable or ludiflerent For this reason I 
tbuik that m Smd, without any undue pre'snre, a 
good deal can be done for education by means of 
offiml infloence 

Qies 4 — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist lo your province ? How far are they a relic 
of ancient village ^stem ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction 
given in tbem and the of discipline in 

vogue? What fees are taken from the scholars^ 
From what classes ore the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica- 
tions ? Have any arrangedieDts been made for 
traioing or providing masters in such schools 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good ac 
connt as part of a system of national education, 
and what is the best method to adopt for this 
purpose? Are the roasters willing to uecept 
State Old and to conform to the rales under 
which such aid is given ’ How far has the graat- 
in aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and can it be further extended ? 

Am 4 — There are a good maoy schools attach- 
ed to mosques in Smd where the Koran is taught 
There are also a few ind genous schools not alto 
gether connected with mosques but if I recollett 
ngbtly, oskaliy presided over by Jlollas, in which 
a littlo Sin Ibi and Persian are tanght os well a« 
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the Koran Three very simple standards were 
devised for these two classes of schools, and 
about twenty of them were registered for exami- 
nation and received grants in aid according to 
the results of the examination This was pre- 
vious to 1876 I believe the system is still in 
force, but to what extent the number of these re- 
gistered schools has increased I cannot say | 
The grants in aid were a good deal higher than : 
those allowed under the ordinary grants in aid I 
rules, and the money was paid out of local | 
funds The standards prescribed only Sindhi 
reading and writing, and a little arith- 
metic and Persian Geography was, I think, 
not introdnced into them, beeause the MoUas, or 
some of them, seemed disinclined to teach it, and 
I was anxious not to prescribe anything that 
could offend their susceptibilities it appeared 
to me that if they could once become thoroughly 
accustomed to teaching Sindhi reading and writ- 
ing and to Government examinations, they would 
ere long be willing to adopt a more exteasire 
system of mstruction if accompanied by propor- 
tionately higher grants Persian was loti^aced 
intotbeir standards also with a view to conciliat- 
ing them, rather than on account of any advan- 
tage to be derived from the email smattering 
which was taught Efforts were made to discover 
these mosque schools wherever they existed, and 
the mastera of the Government echools were 
encouraged to try to them registered How. 
ever, when I left the Department the system was 
quite in its lufancy It seemed to me that eome 
good might result from it, but how far the ex- 
periment has succeeded 1 cannot say Ex- 
cept in one instance where the Moolla of a mosque 
school distinctly intimated to me his unmll- 
logness to have anything to do with Sindhi edu- 
cation, I Old sot find any unfnendliDess exhibited 
towards the proposal But at the same time I 
recollect that, though nearly all of the Mollas 
who were spoken to either by myself or the De- 
puty Inspectors were willing to register their 
schools, several faded to bring up any boys for 
examination. On the other band, there were some 
indigenous schools which appeared to me likely 
to do very good work, notably one at the very 
north of the Hyderabad Collectorate, where I re- 
member at the first examination SO or 40 bovs 


miltees or local boards? 'What are the proper 
bnute of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

^jij. 7_I Jo not think any local board could 
satisfactorily admmistcr funds assigned m Sind 
for primary edncation in rural districts, nnless 
the officials bod preponderating influence in them. 
The people of Sind are, I think, not sufficiently 
advanced to be able to administer such funds 
properly in rural distncts The schools are scat- 
tered about at great distances apart The people 
do not take any great interest in them, and it 
does not appear that such interest would he sti- 
mulated by giving to a committee the power to 
contiol the expenditure The greater number of 
the members of the committee, in most instances, 
never wonU have seen the greater nnmher of 
schools which they were expected to control, and 
never could sea them on account of the distances 
they ha apart Under these circumstances I do 
not tbiok any real interest could be excited 
in the minds of the non-official members, and 
either the Educational Inspector would exercise 
eole control, or if be did not, there would be 
great waste of money My reason for saying 
this la, not that I have any objection in principle 
to management by local committees, but that m 
Smd it appeared to me that the people were not 
yet BuSciently advanced to exercise any real con- 
trol with aoj good results 
If any district educational committee were 
constituted, it must necessarily, if it were to be 
at all representative, consist chiefly of zemindars 
who are notoriously not men of business and 
would look upon attendance simply as a bore 
The real control would remain entirely in the 
hands of the Educational Inspector or of the Col- 
lector That the control should 'be in their 
bands would, I believe, be admitted to be beet by 
every Sindhi who thought at all on the subject 
Qoee 8— What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, bo entrusted to Municipal com- 
mittees for support and management? Assum- 
ing that the provision of elemen^ry mstructiou in 
towns IS to M a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos- 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ^ 

8 —What I have said in answer to ques- 
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deal being email, the members could perEonall; 
visit tlie schools, and 1 believe that, if careldl} 
bandied, they might do a great deal of good work 
As regards the possibility of ^ruDictpalitiea 
fading to mile pTOVi«ion for tbe schools, I thinb 
the contingency would hardly arise in Smd if tbe 
Collectors and official members were favourable to 
the scheme, as m Sulkur (where hfr Giles, the 
Deputy Collector, entered most warmly into the 
I roject which, if I recollect rightly, he in the 
first instance suggested, and in which Dr Leahy, 
the Civil Snrgeon, also took great interest) If, 
however, the Municipalities could not be got 
to undertake the charge, I think Government 
might fairly say what proportion of the ISlnnici 
pal income it considered assignable to education, 
and rcconrse might be had, if necessary, to legisla- 
tion, ns m the case of local funds wbero the in. 
COJBC resei ved for education is in tbe larger part 
of the Presidency prescribed by law \\ hat the 
exact proportion should he it would no doubt be 
difficult to determine, but in case the Mumci. 
polities should hesitate to undertake the coat of 
primary education, I think there would be every 
reason why tl ey should be compelled to do so 
So far as 1 can see, there is no reason why the 
maintenance of schools of which the town people 
enjov the benefits should not be as justly a charge 
on Jtfunicipal revenues as the Irgbting of the 
streets, and if the benefits of education are not 
sufficiently realised to induce the people of their 
own accord to devote n eaffieicnt portion of thcir 
revenue to it, Government might lety well inter, 
fere If it were settled tint each Municipality 
wero Imble to bo compelled to devote a certain 
proportion of its income to primary education, it 
might be left to Government to determine from 
time to time how roach money (not exceeding 
tbe fixed limit) was required for (he school cx 
penecs of the year In the first place, the Muni, 
cipahty might he called on to provide sufficient 
funds to mimt'iin the existing schools at llic 
time of the transfer Subsequently the sehool 
wwmitics iDtshi ha authorif^ to aulc farther 
claims on the Municipal committee (within the 
fixed limit) to meet school extensions, and these 
claims the Municipality might be permitted to 
resist if it considered tbo money was being wasted 
In case -of such a disputo onsiug, the matter 
might be referred to tbe final decision of Gorern. 
ment 

Qvrr II —Is tho vernacular recognised and 
taught in tbe schools of your province the dialect 
of the people 7 If not, arc the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

An* II— The Smdhi taught in schools is tho 
dialect commonly spoken tliroughoot the pitnincc 
It was not nneomroon, when 1 was m Smd, to bear 
lamentations, especially on the port of tho older 
and moro cultivated Muhammadans, regarding tbe 
decline of Persian study To satisfy this feeling 
08 far as possible, Persian was taught in most of tbe 
larger vcrnacnlar schools, but tbe Ixiys doubtless 
never became very proficient m it, and Ihetr 
acquaintance with tbe language was much smaller 
than that possessed by their seniors, who had been 
bronght up when it was the official language of 
the province 

Qh** 13 — Have yon any suj^eelions to make 
r ganhng the taking of fees in primary schools? 

^sJ jj— In Smd 1 think it la imposttbloio 
many places to take any fees at all m vernacular 


schools. Some fees, however, arc levied in the 
larger towns, hut even there they ron«t be taken 
with considerable caution Tho levy of fees in 
vernacular schools cannot I shonld sav, be relied 
on as a means of materially increasing the edu* 
catioaal revenues 


Qnei 14 — Will you favour the Commusion 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
how they can gradually be rendered more clH 
cient ? 

An* 14 —Wont of money and the apathy of the 
people wero two great difficulties with which the 
Dducational Deparlmeat bad tocoafend IlTjen I 
was Ddncntional Inspector, the Department did not 
receive a third of tbo one anna ce«s aa it does in 
the rest of the Presidency I think, however, 
that this has been alterm since I was there, 
though probably by now the increared revenues 
have been as fully appropriated os were the smaller 
revenues m former years However, if the largo 
Municipalities could bo induced to nndertake the 
cost of their vernacular schools, the relief to edu. 
catioaal local funds would probably be suffieieot 
for some years 

As regards tbe indiflercDce to education mam. 
fested by the people, it is moro difficult to suggest 
& remedy I think, however, no effiirts should be 
sparctk to interest (be zemindanr, and they can 
only be effectually infi lenecd by the Collectors and 
their assistants Possibly tbe management of tbe 
schools should be brought more under the control 
of the latter, so as to identify edncationnl progress 
more closely with (be Revenue Departmeot, whtelt 
undoubted]) has preponderating induence m Smd 
On a question of this sort, however, I hesitate to 
express ad opinion, os it is now several years since 
1 left tbe province 

As to how the schools can gradually be reader, 
ed moro efficient, it is difficult to lay down any 
general proposition All that can bo suggested 
seems to be that there shonld be close snpervision 
exercised over them , tbat they shonld he visited by 
thetospectis;^pI3cmaa freqaentJ^ttS posstli)a,aBa 
tbat improved arrangements should bo introdnced 
m particular iDstnaccs wherever they seemed re- 
quisite, bad systems being got rid of, as far as 
practicable, whenever discovered I think the sya. 
tem of paying the master in vernacular schools by 
the result of tbe examination it a good one In 
Smd the system was rather diirt.rcDt from that in 
.force m tbo rest of the Presidency All masters 
whose salaries were not less than DIO shared m 
the rcsoite of the ezaminatios in fixed proportions 
Only a small portion of their salaries flucltialed 
according to results, the portion varying from DI 
to D5 per mensem Dus gave the masters a 
decided interest in tbe result, bit did not leave 
them entirely at its mercy Capitation allowance 
was not allowed for fear of lea ling to fraud 

Qnt* It?— Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodiw, wither 
Without Bid without injury to education or to any 
interesls which it is tho duly of Governoent to 


protect? 
An* 1C, 


.Not in Smd 


Qnei IS— If the Gorerntnent, or any local 
authority baring control of poblie roon'y, were to 
anuonnee its determination to withdraw afier a 
pven nomlier ofyeaTV from the roaintenaore of 
any higher edacatvonal institution, what mrainrea 
would be best adapted to sMmulato pnrat effort 
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m tlie intcnm so as to securo the maiutenauce of 
such institotioa on a pnvate footing? 

Am 18 — ^Tbe only edncalional institutions m 
Smd trhtcli can be included lu ibis qijsstion are the 
three high schools, an 1 they ccrtai ily could not 
he kept up unless maintained by Goverament 
Any withdrawal of euprort from them would I 
think be a serious mistate, and would greatly in- 
terfere with educational progress m the province 
Qk<* 19 — Have you any remarks to otftr on 
the principles of the grant in aid system or the 
details of Its adminislmtiou ? 

Am 19 — ^The only remark 1 wish to make 
about the graut^in-aid system is that I think the 
Educational Department ought, if possible to bold 
regular examinations annually Formerly I be- 
lieve it used to do so, hut owing to the increase in 
the number of aided schools aud the insuCTieicncy 
of the stalFof Inspectors and "Deputy Inspectors 
it was obliged to authorise inspecting officers to 
hold regular examinations every second year only, 
and in the alternate } ears to award the grants on a 
mere inspection or short oral exnmioatioa of the 
various classes No doubt this change could not 
he avoided, as the inspecting staffi was unable to 
find the time requisite for annual examinations of 
all the aided schools, but I think if an opportonity 
should oecDr it would be well if the system of 
regular annual examinations eonld be reverted to I 
believe nothing stimulates work in a school so much 
as periodical and formal examinations, and in India, 
where all classes rely to much on Ooveremetit, the 
examination by the Inspector is looked upon by 
the boys as far more important and; sencus than 
any that may he held by the masters of the schools 
Under these circumsUuces in the interests of the 
aided schools I think it would he well if it conid 
be arranged to hold annual examinations as nearly 
as possible in the same month every year The 
object of the Inspector'a examination ehould he 
not only to determine the amount of money to 
which t^e echool IS entitled but also to assist the 
masters by affording an independent test of the 
relative merits ol the boys From my expenenee 
in Sind it appeared to me that tho annual cxamio- 
ation held by the Inspector or the Deputy Inepeo- 
tors was the chief event of the year in the estima- 
tion both of the mssters and of the hoys, and 1 
should think that this feeling prevails as much la 
private schools as in Government institutions 

Quo SI -—What is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education in your province, and do yon 
consider it adequate 7 

Am 21 —III the high schools in Sind the rates 
of fees ranged from h annas a month in the loner 
standards to US a month in the higher I be- 
lieve tbo rates have lately been revised and the 
receipts from fees have increased considerably nnee 
my time The high schools received considerable 
grants from the hiunicipahties, and in estimatiog 
the pecuniary support given to the school by the 
people of the town, both the Municipal grant and 
the fees should be taken into consideration 

Ques 24 —Is the cause of higher education in 
S nd injured by any unhealthy competition, and 
if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

Am 24 —There is no unhealthy competition in 
regard to higher education The only competition 
IS between the mission schools and the high 
schools aud that appeared to me to be very useful 

Qio 29— What system prevails in Smd with 
refeieaee to scholarships , and have you any remarks 


to make an the subject? Is tho scholarship system 
imrrtrtiilly administered os between Goiernment 
ana aided schools? 

Sd —A few scholarships were given in the 
upper classes in high schools of the value of 113 
or 4 per mensem, hut tbo roost important were 
those known ns the Smd scholarships Tl ey wtre 
of the value of DJO per mensem, and were ten- 
able for four years at any college connected with 
tho Bombay University They were opcitoall 
boys clucatcl at any school in Sind, and were 
awarded BCcordiiig to the result of tlio Matricula 
tion examination, tho only qu-ihrieation being a 
certificate of poverty, i e , of inability to prosecute 
studies lu Bombay without this aid I cannot re- 
collect how many Sind schohrshipa were available, 
bul there were, I think, about 7 or 8 Tlie moiie v 
was provided partly from the proceeds of a small 
endowment and partly from Mnnicipil funds 
Q«es Is Munieipnl support at present ex- 
tended to grant in aid schools whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ? 

Am 30 — 13 hen I was in Sin 1 tho Municipality 
of Kar&chi used to mako a monthlj grant to the 
mission school I think the IlyJbrahad Munici- 
pality also did BO 

Quet $2 — What is tho sjstem of school in 
spectiOQ pursued ]» jour province? In wbat re 
spect IS It capable of improvimcnt? 

Am 32— The inspection of tho varions schools 
ID Smd IS conducted by tlie Educational Inspector 
and three Deputy Inspectors The rule was that 
all Ooveroment schools were to l>e rcgnlarly 
examined every year, o id that n second shorter 
examination or inspcetioii wis also to be held 
wlbin the year Ihe Deputy Inspectors n<ed to 
manage to visit most of the schools m tfaeir di« 
vision twice duimg the year, and I u<cd to VKit as 
many ns I eoiitj reach during the travtlling 
season Some of the schools, however, such as 
those in Tharand Parkar, were excuedingly remote, 
and could not levtsiledmoro than oieo in the year 
Q«e* 37 —What effint do yon think that the 
witlidrnwal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct manngement of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spteid of c IncaVion and the growth 
of a spint of reliance upon local exertions and 
ooml inatiou for local purposes ? 

Quo S3 —In the event of the Government 
I withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
I management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
I bend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you thinir 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent Oiis result? 

Am 37 ^ 35 —In Smd the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment to any great extent from the management 
of the high Bchoola or auy other class of schools 
would, m my opinion, most certainly be fatal to 
them I should doubt the advisability of such n 
step in any part of the Presidenej I should think 
i It would be very unpopular and injurious to the 
ndvnacement of higher education 

Qua 40 —Are any stops taken for promotm" 
the physical well being of students m the schooh 
or colleges m your irovince? llaie you nnjr 
suggestions to make on the su! ject ? 

43— A small gymnasium was attached to 
the Hjoierubad High School at which at one time 
® teacher used to attend from the regiment sta- 
tioned in the cantoam nt At Karachi there was 
a orieket club attached to the high school, which 
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fi^nnalieil proftj well, and there were nnnnal ath- I 
kite games, which were conducted with roiicb ' 
epint, cspeetally the wrestling, lu which Sindbu 
tale epeeJal interest 

Quet there indigenoiui tnstrtictton for 

girls in tlio province mth winch jou are acijoamt- 
cd , and if so, what is its character ? 

Quet 42 — fiat progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls, and 
what IS the character of theinstrnetion impart^ in 
them ? ^Fbat improvcrocnfs can you suggest ? 

Ant 41 ^ 42 —There cm Lardly be said to ho 
any indigenous girls' schools m Smd, though a 
few small girls learn the Koran in the mo6i]aes 
along with the little hojs \^hen I was in Smd 
the Department had made some progress in 
tuting girls’ schools, though not Ttry much 
There were such schools in all the chief towns, and 
the Hindu schools m Karachi and Tatla and tho 
ilnhamroadan schools nt L^rUidnn, Snkkar, and 
llolin were fairly attended At Ldrlhaun, which 
used to ho considered the most advanced girls* 
school, I TCcolket one pupil presenting herself for 
examination in the Qtn Tcrnacultir standard At 
TatCn the girls' school ivas the object of the fthcri 
lity of a gentleman named Shot Itutunchnnd, who 
huilt a rery nice scbool-lionse for it 

Quet 44 hat is the best method of provid* 
mg teachers for girls? 

Am df— lean offer no suggestions in answer 
to this question There used to be a female Nor* 
mai school at Hyderabad institutial chief?} at (he 
wish of Mus Marj Carpenter, who supplied some 
of the money required, hot it was not very suc- 
cessful, and hid to he closed 

Quti dS— Is any part of tho expenditure m- 
eurred by fhe Oevernment on high idacation to 
3 our previnee onoeccfsarj ? 

^Ht 49— Ido not (fiitiik so 

Qflcs Cl —Is the Bj*stem of pnpil-teachers or 
tnonilnn in force in jour province? If so, please 
state how it works 

Ant fjf — ISipil-tcachcrs were employed to a 
eonstderahk extent m the vernocnlar schooU, to 
teach tho lower classes It was chiefly owing to 
want cf money to pay a suflicteat number of 


masters that tins system was adopted, hut I think 
\l anaweted faitlr well The pupiUteaclMW were 
nsoally very demure and sober for their age, and 
SMmed to hb# the work 

<J7— Are the cirenm«tanccs of stir class 
of the population in Sind (cyjthe Muhamma- 
dins) such ns to reqaire exceptioni] tmtment in 
the matter of English cdncition? Th v'bat are 
thc«e circumstinn s due, and how far have they 
been provided for? 

AnM ST —The attitude of the Iftthammajans to- 
wards Fnghsh edueatjcn is a vety senons onl m a 
province like Sind^ where they are numencilly far 
in excess of the Hindus The result most mfalh- 
hly he the exclusion of the hluhammadans from the 
higlier appomtmenis under the Government. Tlie 
authorities, I think, do their utmost to introdnco a 
ilnhammadan dementmto the administraCion, Int 
tbeMnssilmans tlieaiseIve3areindiff(.rcDt or hostile 
to English education The vernacular schools, os 
I painted out id answer to a prerious question, have 
A considerable attendance of Mnhatnmidan hoys, 
hut 10 the English schools, when 1 was in Sind, the 
Hindus were almost in exclosiie possession The 
' few Muhammadans who passed the higher examin- 
ations could almost he counted on the fingers, and 
were mainly recruited out of cue family They 
have, I think, oil obtained good Bpjvuiitmeiits, and 
every one was most anxious to help MuhiunmaJans 
into the public service if onlj they could ho found 
to he many way qualified for the duties. \Miat 
utohetbo remedy Z cannot think, but (hat (he 
evil IS very senous admits of no doubt Some 
departments are practically closed to Muhimms* 
dans owing to the necessity of English education as 
aqoalificationforthedutics Thera is not, I Iclieic, 
a Biogle enbordmatc Judge who is a 2Ias«aI inn lu 
a province where tho Muhammadan taw is largely 
admtnufered, and where in the great mijonlyof 
oases at least one of the litigants is a Miuimlman 
The lliodu subordinate judges no doubt administer 
MuhsmmBdnn law bb ably and imi art ally as any 
Muhammadan could do, Lutjtdl the fact which J 
I atot* » a matter which deserves the thoughtful 
I consideration of the National Jluhammalan Azso- 
' astion 
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n 2 It lias been said ibat m Sind grants iq 

aid to priiafe institutions were arbitrarily and 
suddenly withdrawn "When you were in Smd did 

theDepartmentbberallyrecognwepnvateenterpnse? 

^ S—l do not know whether the •grants in» 
aid to private institutions have been withdrawn or 
not When I was m Sind the grant in nd rules 
were, so far as I can recollect, applied to all private 
schools which desired to be registered^ The most 
important private schools were the mission schools 
and the European schools in KarSchi , hut, besides 
these there were the purely Native private schools 
to which I have already reletred^ and which seem- 
ed to me to be useful institutions deserving encour- 
agement 

Qaes 3 — Speaking from your special know- 
ledge of the Sukkut Municipality, and your gene- 
ral knowledge of the Mun cipal administration 
throughout the Presidency, do you consider that 
Municipalities entrusted with primary education 
should receive the Government subsidy by a grant 
for results, as in Sukkur, or in the form of a lomp 
assignment 7 Secondly, do you think a Alunicip^ 
board entrusted with the State (or public) pri 
mary schools should also take the responsibility of 
administering the grant in aid system for private 
primary schools in the town? 

Jat 3—1 think, on the whole, that a tump 
assignment should be handed over to theStunici- 
palities in aid of pimary edncatioo No doubt a 
floetuaticg grant for results would have the advan 
tage of increaiing in proportion to the extension of 
sd onls , but, ou the other band, there must be some 
limit to the possible increase Government can, I 
suppose, onlv devote a certaio fixed sum every year 
to primary education, and I should think it would 
be most convenient to assign to each district and 
town such portion of the total sum available as 
might appear just On what principle ihedistn- 
hutioii of the funds should take place is a matter 
for eartfo] CMUiderMioa, but perhaps the mcMj 
might be allotted either m proportion to tjie popn 
lation or in proportion to the educational income 
of the town or district derived from local sonrees 
I hope that before arrangements are fiaally made 
for the transfer to Illntiicipalities of the control of 
vernacular schools, acareful enquiry may be made 


as to the exnct proportion of the Provincial grant 
to which each town is entitled At present it 
seems to me that as a body the Municipilities do 
not contribute to education anytl mg like their 
proper share of the expenses compared with the 
contributions from rural areas, and I hope that, 
now that a change is to be made, Government will 
insist on this state of affairs being brought to an 
end It would be a pity now to sanction any 
scheme which would perpetuate the present Un 
equal distribution of expenditure, and for this 
reason it might, I think, he well not to deal with 
the Municipalities singly, but to have a general 
enqniry for the whole Presidency in order to as. 
certain to what each was entitled The distril u. 
tion of the Provincial grant available for vernaeii- 
111 schools ariived at now might be left undis- 
turbed for five years, when a re adjustment of the 
grants m ght be desirable An arraugeraeot of 
this sort would, it seems to me, be more convem-nt, 
both for the Municipalities and for Government, 
than payment of grants by the result of the anDUal 
examiontiou 

As regards the second part of the question I 
find it rather difficult to express anopinon, but, 

, on the whole, I think J slionld be inclined not to 
handover to the Municipalities the administration 
of the system of grants m-aid to private schools 
I should be rather afraid of local jealousies inter- 
fenng with the proper administration of the 
system especially as the private schools would 
often necessarily be in competition with the Mum. 
cipa) schools but I am not in a position to express 
any very decided opinion on tbe subject 

I wuh to take the opportunity of zecalliug the 
expression used by me in answei to question 8 at 
pa^e 73, Snd column, line 57, samely, the words 
“under the grant in aid rules" fn answer to 
question 87 I would also withdraw tbe words ''or 
any other cla«8 of schools " 

Si/ Me Telang. 

Q 7— -Are you able to state the causes of 
I tbe indifference or hostility of the Mussalmana of 
I Sind to English education 7 

A 1 — No, I can assigu no special reason 


Uvtdence of Mr Nowrozjee Fuedoonjee 


Q«ej 7— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India and in what province your 
experience has been gained 

Am 1 — I havehadtheopportuniticsofforming 
an opinion on the subject of education in India 
during my connection with the Government Edn 
cational Department up to 1845 and with the 
Parsi Girls’ School Association and other ednea 
tional mstitutions from 1858 to the present time 
For some time I acted as a member of the Bombay 
Female Normal School Committee appointed by 
Government, and also as a member of the sab 
committee appointed by the Town Coniicil of 
Bombay to visit the primary schools supported 
and maintained partly by the Municipal Corprnn- 
tioa and partly by Government, and Honorary 
Secretary to the Parsi Girls’ School Association of 
Bombay My experience has been gamed ezcln 
nvely in the Bombay Presidency 

Q««* S— Do you think that m your province 
tbe system of primary education has been placed 


on a eonnd basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the commnnity? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad- 
ministration or in the course of instruction 7 

9 — The scope of pnmary education i; 
j thus defined in the first clause of the Act passed 
I this year by the French Legislature •— 


•* Primary edneat on compruea moral and aril matnjc. 
ton leading writing wography, partionlarly tbat of 

Franco bistory eapec ally that of France Up ta the pre'unt 
day aorna notionl of la* and pol t cal economy "the elem«nti 
oC Dataiak pbyaical and mathematical leience their apphea. 
tioDS tw a^nenltnre health mdnstnal arte maaoal labonr 
aadneciof the tools of the princ pal craft* the element* of 
drawing modelling and mns c, gymnsstice for boye ni,lj 
tary drill for girls needlework 

Hua provision might he modified and adapted 
to the circumstances of India, and should, I submit, 
form the basis on which pnmary education should 
he conducted by the state of this country 

I think that in Bombay the system of primary 
education has with notable exceptions, been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
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to ttie rwjuirementa o£ the community The im- 
prorempnts which I venture to sa^'^st in tli« 
syetciQ o£ administration and coar% of instrnction 
are the followng — > 

(a) Readiness and rapidity of calcnlation, pro- 
Ccieniy in mental anthm«tic and Native method 
of hool keeping nnd accounts, subjects to svhich 
groat attention had been paid m the indigenous 
schools, but thpj have been displaced by the cour^ 
of instruction presenbod in Government schools 
and imparted from text-books which are not quite 
adapted to the cajiacity of the pupils. 

(1) The intfodoctien of a systematic coarv of 
instruction in the principles of moribfy nod ethics 
I am of opinion that this is a great desideratum 
which, if supphed, will he attended with hencficial 
results 

(c) The impartment of technical education for 
qualifying the people for acquiring the practice of 
useful trade<, induatnal arts,and profession^ But 
lam sorry to l^'ornthat this important qaestion 
(Iocs not come witliin the scope of the enquincsco- 
trusted to the Commission 

(d) Tlie necessity of cstabbshing Normal schools 
in Bombay for qualifying and training mite nnd 
female teachers in English and m the vernacular 
languages 

{e) Tlic existing number of primary schools for 
boys and girls h«ng utterly inadequate, it is 
nccesaarj for Government to make a larger grant 
According to the recent census, ihorc are 140,850 
children of school going age (betwoen 0 and IS 
years) m tho town and island of Bombay, of whom 
Jl,117 only are under instruction and 10$,S33 
children are not under instra-^ioa Of the latter, 
11,403 are ju<t able to read and write, whilst 
07,183 are totally ilUtorate 
It appears, from (he following statistics given in 
tlie laWt report of tho Director of Pohlic instrnc* 
tion, Bombay, that the number of sohooU estab- 
li'hrf by Governnicnt throughout tho entire Pre- 
sidency IS inadequate to supply tho educational 
wants cf the pLoplcj and the aotoont coatnbat<^ 
thereto by the State greatly falb short of the 
needs of the people, numbering 16,454,414 
souls ~ 
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The ratio of persons under instruction to the 
entire population is 1 61 jicr cent The inadequacy 
of the above cspcaditure will appear mo«t glanng 
if contrast^.! with the large sum, R3,l6, 0^,630, 
granted by PaTliamcnt in April last for primary 
Vacation and for the expense of the Edncatioo 
Department m England and ATalcs 

Qoct In your province IS primary instruc- 
tion sought tor by the people in general, or by 
piriicular classes only? Do any classes fpccisJJy 
hold aloof from it, and, if so, why’ Are any 
classes pra>.tical1y excluded from it , and if so, 
from what causes’ 4Miat is the attituda of the 
lufluential classe* towards the extension of de- 
mentarj knowledge to every class of rwety 


Am S — ^Primary instmcUon is sought for by 
the people la general, except by the poorest class, 
who are unable to pay the fees Hitherto hlnham- 
madxns have to a laigc extent stood aloof Jrem it, 
chiefly hecanse the Koran is not taught la the Gov- 
erament schools 1 am glad to find that an orgn- 
m«ed effort has recently been made in the city of 
Bombay, by several intelligent and public spirited 
Bftihammadansjto overcome therepngnance of their 
co-nligionists, and Government, as well as tho 
JIoQicq al Corporation, hare made large grants in 
aid of the schools established by the Anjuman- 
i-Islam Recently there has been an increase in 
the number of schools and in the attendance of 
hlohammodan scholars The attitude of the influ- 
ential and enlightened classes of Natives towardi 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
doss of society u all that can be wished for. 

Quei 4 — ^Towhat extent do mdigcnonsschooU 
exist in your provinee ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can yon desenbe 
the subjects and character of the lostroction given 
m them, and the system of discipline m vogue ? 
What fees are taken from thesehobirj’ Irom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene 
rally selected, and what are their qualiGcations? 
Have any orrangenients been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circnmstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be tnrncd to good account as part of a 
system of national cdocatios, and what u the beet 
method to adopt for this purpose? Arc the ma«. 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under whica such aid is given ? How far 
has the grant-ia aid system been exUnded to indi- 
genous schools, and can it be further extended? 

Ant 4 —According to tbo last report of the 
Tfaymiot of PoWitf lostfoctraa fpogiw Ql, Gi] 
there are 1,305 lodigenons schools thronghout this 
Presidency -ilteoded by S6,054 pupib Of these 
there ate 143 schools attended by 0,405 pupils m 
the island of Bombay Tbe*o statistics do not 
appear ta be coiapJetc ssd aatmls AkJ « grrea 
by the Derarlmcnt to a very smalt number of 
these EcliooU Numerous schoolmasters have 
declined to receive aid on oceonut of their inability 
to conform to the rules of the Bdaoatjonal Depart- 
ment These institnuons are a relic of the ancient 
indigenous system, of which the chief pccolianti 
consist of teaching Ic«sons and arithmetical tables 
Ac , by heart, re'idtncss of calculation and useful 
mcotai anihmelic Siinufe elementary instruction 
IS commnnicated m Tcauing, writing, and mental 
anthinette, oftco without any organi^ plan The 
fecsKvieil range from two to eight annas per month, 

ID addition to presents on birtb-days, tnam-ige, and 
other festive occasions and holidays They art 
conducted chiefly by bereditary scbooltnastcrs 
who do not generally possess tlie requiiite qualifi- 
cations Scicral of these schools are pretty fairli 
oondacted, whilst many are badly maoagil. In 
the island of Bombay many of these schools are 
located in exposed verandas and dark OTcr-crowded 
rooms situated on the basement m different parts 
of the fori and native town The discipline i« 
seldom pooi No arrangements have been mad*- 
for Iruniog or providing maiten for such acliooU 
Id Gnjarath tie indigenoas schools are, I am in 
formed, ginmlly of a letter class, and dererve 
enconragemeal. The swter Pre^ideney of B-ngal 
which, 1 am informed, po«ses«es ItO.OOO indi 
geoocs schools, of which 60P,OIIO are partiallv 
Bided by Government, carries off the palm 0 | 
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supenority in tins matter In tKc nbs«ce of 
extensive efforts by Government to male aleqnate 
provision for primary cilucation, I tbmk it is 
necessary to tarn tbe existing indisenous scbools 
to good nceount, and to use everj endeavour to 
encourage, extend, and improve them With this 
view I would suggest to the Commisaion toreconu 
mend the Department to modify and relax the 
rules for giving grants in aid to indigenous scbools 
so as to remove the difficulties and place it within 
the means of the condnctors to avail themselves 
of the assistance of tie State 


Q„gs 6— What opinion does your experience 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on eqail terms, at examiostions 
qualifying for the public service, with boys ednea- 
ted at Bcbool? 

Jns 5 — There is scarcely any home instraetion 
in this Presidency, because the mothers are for 
the most part, uneducated, and the male parents 
are too much engaged in their work and calling 
to spare any time or attention to the education of 
their children Parents who can afford the means, 
in some cases employ pnvate teachers out of school- 
hours to give instruction to their children at home 
in the morniug or evening to assist the progress 
of the latter at school Instanoes of children 
being educated at borne are rare 

Qh« C —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instinction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction? 

Am Goveroment cannot, I think, depend 
on pnvate effort, eided or unaided, for the eopply 
of elementary instruction in rural or other districts 
in the mofussil, unless they rely on the schools that 
ore established by Cbrutian ^Iissionaties witb tbe 
avowed object of converting the Natives These 
scbools are attended chiefly by children of the lowest 
c]a*s, with whom tbe generality of Hindos do not 
bold any social intercourse, aud by tlio cnildren of 
the poorest class, who are unable to pay tbe higher 
rate of fees charged in Oovernment schools. 


Qiier 7 — How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rnml districts 
be advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are tbe proper 
limits of tbe control to be exercised by sneb 
bodies ^ 

J-f 7 —Funds sssigued for primary edocatioo 
in the rural districts can, in my opinion, be advan- 
tageously administered by district committees or 
local boards, subject to such rules and limitations 
as it may be deemed necessary to prescribe 

Qaer 8 — What clashes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Mudicipal com- 
mittees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instroction m 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possi. 
bility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ant 8 —I am of opinion that pnmaiy sehoola 
should be entrusted to properly coostitiited 
school boards or Jlunicipal committees for snp 
port and management in large towns and eiti« 
if such Committees possess surplus funds adequate 
for tbe purpose With some exceptions their 
lesources aiL so inadequate that after spending 
their funds on the primary and legitimate o^ectsof 


conservancy and sanilation tlay can spare very 
little money for promotion of primary education , 
Imt in any case they should not be compelled to 
havo recourse to additional taxation, wbicli might 
press heavily on the people Primary education 
is a fair charge on the general revenues of the 
country. Tbe Imperial Parlnment has recognised 
the charge and Las made adequate provision for 
primary education from the public revenues as 
shown in my answer to question 2 

Qaei d— Have yon any soggcstions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers m 
pnmaty scbools? ^^)lat is the present socid 
st-itas of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than tnerense of pa_), 
for improving thcir position ? 

Jnt 9 — 1 thiuk it IS necessary that trained 
teachers should be provided for pnmaiy and secon- 
dary boys* and girls’ scbools There arc several 
training schools and colleges and Normal schools 
in the Dcccan, Dbarwdr, Gujaruth and Smd, but 
no s ich institution exists in Gombay, where tbe 
targe majority of masters em| toyed iii the verna- 
cular ami Anglo vernacular schools are untrained 
In the Normal schools none but scholars of the 
higher class, studying in secondary schools, and 
matncuHted students, should be admitted After 
being duly trained and qualified, they sbonld bo 
taught the art of teaching in practising schools, 
and when their traioing is finished, they should 
receive certificates of competency os teachers from 
tbe lieads of the Normal sebooU Tbe status and 
emolumeats of tbe vernacular scboolmasters 
sboold, I think, be improved so as to keep pace 
with improvemccits in tbcir qualifications and 
training The salaries of vernacular selioolmas- 
ters of the lower grade at present range from 
mo to 12 (being enoal to the pay of ordinary 
hoa<e-keeper8), of tbe midJIa grade HIS, and 
of the higher grade 112U to 25 These low 
salanes do not and cannot attract competent men 
to occupy these responsible posts It is alsoneccs- 
vary to improve (he position of the village school- 
masters by increasing their emoluments and by 
other means, because they exercise a bLncficial 
loBueuce amongst tbe villagers 

Qnet 10 — What subjects of instruction. If 
introduced into primary echools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
I especially to tbe agricultural classes ? Should any 
I special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Am 10 —To make the primary schools popular * 
and attractive, I would recommend that, m addi- 
tion to other subjects, much attention should be 
paid to mental authmetic, composition, epistolary 
and mercantile correspondence, moral duties, 
adages and maxims. Native book-keeping and 
accounts, and lessons on objects, also instruc- 
tioii in trader and industrial arts 

Quet 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your piovince the dialect 
of tbe people? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

11 — ^The vernaoulars recognised and taught 
in the different schools in the Bombay Presidency 
are tbe dialects of the people The instruction 
imparted therein is therefoie useful as well as 
popular 

Que* IS— Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for tbe promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? * 
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If?, ejceptio" innlhg-es an<J rani 
djbtricts, where it is necessary to encourage and 
assist well condacted indi^enoos schools 

Quet 13 —Hare yon any suggestions to male 
regarding the taking of fees m pnmary schools? 

Aa) 13 — Tlie fees lericd m pnmary schools 
ranging from 111 to R3 press heavily on the 
poorer cla'^ts of the ptop/e They shonld be 
reduced, s'kv,OQe half, so as to place it witbm the 
means of the poor students to avail them elves 
of the advantages held out to them In veroa 
cular schools the fees ranging from 4 aannsto b 
annas, and m some cases 1 rnpee, are heavy and 
should be reduced Students who cannot aflord 
to psy tlfo edtool tees shooM he [ree 

ITie present restriction of the free list, 15 per 
cent , should he removed, so that the doors of the 
GoTcrnment schools should not he closed agaiost 
poor candidates 

Quet ll.’-ViiW you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to bow tho numlerof 
pnmary schools can bo inereased , and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more eOTieieiit ? 

Am 11 — The number of pnmarj schools can, 
1 believe, le increased by Government opening 
new schools in suital lolocahties and giving grants 
ID aid and scholarships, and by enlisting the sym 
paUiics and inviting the co operation of mflucutial 
and enlightoned Jvativcs 

Quel Jj— Do you Inow of any instances to 
which Government educational uistitultons of the 
higher order have beea closed or transftrred to the 
management of local bodies, os contemplated in 
parogiaph 62 of the Despatch of 1854? And 
nhit do }uu regard as the chief reasons why more 
efiect has cot beea givea to that provision ? 

Ant /5— T do not know of an) instances in 
which Goicrnment educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as coutcmplatcd id 
jaragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 The 
reason is obaiojs Dducation has not yet made 
soffitTCDi progrivis to warrant Government m clos 
ing their colleges or high schools to make way 
for private institutions 

Quet IG — Do you know of any cases in which 
Govert ment institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
witl out aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ant 16 —I do not know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed ortransfvrred to pnvate bodies, without 
injury to education or to intereots which it is the 
duty of Government to protect The time for 
carrying out this suggestion has not arrived 

Qwei 17— Tn the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gcutlcmea able and ready to 
come forward and aid, oven more eaten ivelv than 
hcrctoforo, m the cstabhshincnt of schoora and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system? 

Am IT — In the Bombay Presidency several 
public spirited and liberal gentlemen have come 
forward and aided more extensively than before in 
the establishment of schools and colleges and the 
erection of elegant buddings for edncntional pur- 
poses, but I do not know if there am any that 
arc able and willing to come forward and aid id 
such work at present. 

Quet JS— If the Govemment or any local 
' anlhoniy, having control of public money, were 


to annoonce determination to withdraw, after 
a'giimn term of years, from the maintenance of 
anyhighcr educational ins’itution, what measures 
wonid bo best adapted to stimulate private effort 
tn the intenm, EO as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ant 18 — If the Government or any local 
anth inty hamg control of pnlhc money were to 
anoonnee its determination to withdraw, after u 
given term of years, from the maintenance of anv 
higher educational mslitntion, the probalili^ u 
that it will be impo«siblo to stimulate private 
eOort to seenre the maintenance of such losUtu- 
tion on Q private footing 

Qm you any temarlt iooBer on 

the priDciples of the gnnt-in aid svstem, or the 
details of its administration? Arc the grants 
adeqinto in the case of (a) colleges, (i) toys’ 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, [il) Kormal schools’ 

Ant 19 — I venture to ofTer the following 
remarks on tho principle of the grant in aid 
system, the details of its admmi>tmtion, and the 
principle of religions ncutralitr which should be 
observed by Government ^Vhen the grants in- 
aid system as to«tituted under the despatch of 
1851 from the Court of Directors was introduced 
and earned out by the Local Government, the 
benefit of such aid was withheld from all schools 
and education'll lostitntioDs, established and con- 
ducted by Cbiistian Mtsstonaries and o’her reh- 
gioi 8 bocieties, on the ground that it would nih 
tale agiinst the principle of religious neutrality 
obfm^ by Gorernmeut 

I iDVite the attention of the Commission to an 
admirable despatch addressed by the late Lord 
Ellenborough, then Prciident of the Board of Con- 
trol, to the Chairinan and Deputy Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, date! 2Stb April 1858 
In this important document Ilis Lordship makes 
the following pertinent remarks against the exteo 
Sion of grants in aid to Missiooarv schools — 

“ 21 Tins measoro eren Boirded «i it appears lo be by 
mtr ctioa tbe aid of Govrmuirnt to the seeukr edoeation 
of (lie Aatim is M s<ioiiary school* teems to me tohe ot s 
very penlou* ebameter 

22 The primary object of tho >In»ionary U pronelr 
tiim ]Ie givee ed icat cm beeansa by giving nlacat on oe 
hope* to extend Cbrutun ly He may be quite right in 
adoptiBg that conns and left to himielf maided by the 
Government and ev denlly unconnected with it, be mar 
oblaio some aUhoa;;b probably no ^at extent of luroex- , 
bat tbs moment ha is ottensibly «*> sted by the Oovcm 
aeot. be not only ioaes s large portion of itis chance of 
doing iccod 10 the fortberanw ol h » primary object but bv 
cvreiioglha impression that education means jroselrtunj, 
he loatensily impedes tb« measures of Guvemmeot directed 

losducalioa alone 

^ 23 This ) as been tl e v eir taken of the eSeet of any 
appearance of connexion b» tween the Ooveminent anl the 
Mmioi anea by lome of the most p ous as well as the moat 
able men who bare ever been emrlured nnder the Govern 
ment of India, and 1 have, at all time*, •dhtnd to their 
opinion # • s • 

" 27 I mmt exprwa my doobt whether the n>d by Gov 
ertUBOil /nnd* U> iha nnpnrlins even of pnrely secular 
edoeation in • nut onary tchool {s cons t ent with tlie 
promues so e^cn insde to the pe®F^ and I II now so *era 
pnloosly kept of perfect nenlril ty in tnatirrt of relig on 

2^ It It tre* thit tbe mnaey of lie Sute uonlr 
mnledtofhe Mist entry on sceooot of the seenttredM 
tionwhdi alone Le enirigr* to ffive ^otle^atlv« nnl*». 
tbehativosi ooU olherwite desire 1 bat It mar often, if not 
always btppea that it is only through lh« skI thus pvtn 
prolmedly for secular edoeat on that the hlissionary i« 
enabled tokeep the *ch«>l at alh winch ho only daijns foe 
other no 1 those piwljtiiiDS purposes 

“Sn We thas ind r-ctfy surpert wiet* we pto'et, j, 
repndiate, and pracueally sbanuon the oeu rolily to vhxb 
we bate a> alt tunes pfa-d,^ euntlret to oiVre, Sock 
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foBJnct bnn^ >nlo qowlion ear good faith, and maj nata^ 
ralijr giro sImtb to Iho peop'O ' 

Oo the abovenientionei! grounds. His Loidahip 
recommends the udvisahihty of “ withholding the 
aid of GoTcmmcnt from schools with which Mis- 
sionaries are connecte 1 ’* 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, in 
his report for the year 1857 58 (page 30) publicly 
expresses his " respectful coneurrcDce la the argu- 
ments by Lord Ellenborough (in paragraphs 
20—30), deprecates grants m aid to professedly 
Jlissionary schools as inconsistent with religions 
neutrality,” and declares that no peenniary grant 
has been made in this Presidency to any Missionary 
school 

Sir George Russel Clerk, the then Secretary of 
the India Board and late Gotbioot of Bombay, 
in an able memorandum recorded by him under 
date 29th March 18o8, makes the following 
important recommendation — 

The GoTemmeat of India gliaiild be directed to coast 
der in a calm and nnobtrasire spirit the belt made of ten 
denoj education really popnUr to regnUte it with no 
alteaptat proaelytam open ordiagmaed, and torelj (Inl 
oar (rreateat tWeagth consists m regarding with feelings of 
chanty and patience the parsnit of religious laiCraetioo by 
all the ditr. rant persouioDS according to their aeaeral 
creeds 

Sir John Peter Grant, late Governor of Bengali 
has also recorded a minute against giving grant* 
in aid to Missionary schools 
Mr Hodgson Pratt, lato Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, has borne the following 
important testimony — 

“ The only Katiees who tend the r children to Uustonan 
schools are tnnse who cannot adbrd to pay school fees No 
man who is tolerably well off wiU send his child to a Mia 
fionary eeboot, and 1 bars icorea of times been applied to 
innsaocMsfaUrl by the sons of poor men for a small allow 
ance to sasa tnan from the bardtbip of attending the Mia 
aionary school, and to tnabU them to go to tbsGon'iiiiDent 
iQstitation loitead 

The above remark is applicable to this Presidency 
also Here Natives oHhe poorest classes, who 
cannot afford to pay the heavy fees charged in 
Government schools, are compelled, much against 
their wish, to send their children to Missionary 
schools, where small and almost nonunal tees arc 
levied and a la^ number of free students are 
admitted 

In 1857 the principal Native inliabitasts of 
Bombay memorialised the Goveinmeut of Bombay 
against fbe use in the Elphinstone Institution of 
class books prepared expressly i.for the use of 
children professing the Christian religion and 
abounding in lessons containing the doctrmes and 
principles of ChruUanity. In reply to their memo- 
rial, the Natives were informed that Govemment 
bod directed the Director of Puhhe Instruciion to 
issue an order " prohibiting the teachers in Govern- ' 
meat schools from reading or teaching the lessons 
complained of by the petitioners * 

The class books used in all the Missionary 
schools consist for the most part of lessons relating 
to tlio principles, doctrines, and tenets of the 
Chnstion rehgion^books which have been pre- 
pared for the pQrpo«e of carrying out the object for 
which Missionary soc eties have established schools 
throughout the Presidency, namely, as an lostnt- 
ment in Old of the cause of the subversion 'of the 


* TtAt KepoTt »f tli« iJlrtrtor of Pntte iBitrortion, Boabir 
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aneient religions of India and the conversion of 
the Natives to Chnstianity. The study of the 
Bible and the course of Christian religions in- 
etroction presenbed for the Missionary schools are 
not optional bnt obligatory on all Native students 
attending the'O schools And yet, for reasons 
with which I am unacquainted, a departure from 
the policy of religious neutrality was sanctioned by 
the Government of Bombay for the first time m 
the year 1S63, and edncational institutions sup- 
port^ by different Missionary societies have been 
allowed grants-in aid since the year 1865-66 * This 
proceeding has produced wide-spread dissatisfaction 
amongst the natives of this Presidency 

On these gruunds I venture to recommend that 
Government should be asked to revert to the 
ongitul pohey of withholding grants in aid from 
allschools conducted with the object of propagating 
Christianity or any other religion 
The following statistics contained in the last 
repo.t of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, show that the distribution of grants in- 
aid amongst the educational institutions establish- 
ed for different classes of the people in this Fre 
sidency can scarcely be deemed to be fair, 

III the year 1880 81 the undermentioned snms 
wereawnided for grants m aid by results, aggre 
gating R80, 698 ^ 

Rap 

TotwocftUmt v» tl*8t XsTteri Collvga 
•a^WvtGtnenlABienblv'sIaititiitioa 3600 0 0 

To 23 pvnnuBnt tcbools fer Enroptans ssi 
Eomisns 34 EDO 0 0 

Toei MnaoDvalicbOBUtot Nstivsieondneled 
ehi«fivb;Mi>BioDan<t 87*39 0 0 

Tol9pnv4t« tcboela for h&tivB) 44S9 0 0 

Total 80093 0 0 

The bulk of this amonnt was awarded to colleges 
and schools established by Cbrutian religious and 
htissionary societies, leav.ug a small som, less than 
BlO.OOO, awarded to private schools established 
hy Natives. These figares show the advisability oi 
making a better and more equitable distribution of 
(be grants in aid, so that the Natives might get 
a fair share 

I regret to learn that the grants-in-aid allowed 
to several large and well conducted educational 
institntions — namely, the Fort High School, the 
Chandonvadi High School of Bombay, and Baba 
I Ookley's School at Poona — have all been totaltj 
I withheld since the year 1877-78, on groui^ds which, 
from the correspondence that has taken place, 
appear to be scarcely justifiable The reason 
assigned by the Director of Publio Instruction is 
that " the receipts of the institutions in question, 
independent of Government aid, are snfficient to 
mamtam them in an efficient state, and also to 
yield an income to the proprietors ” On referring 
to paragraph 53 of the Govemment Despatchot 
18at, the Commission will find that no such 
instmction is laid down for awarding grants-in- 
aid The only conditions prescribed are that thev 
should be "under adequate local management, 
that is to sav, one or more private patrons, volun- 
tary subscribers or the trustees of endowments, 
who will undertake the general supenntendcnce of 
the school and he answerable for its permanence 
for some given lime," and “provided also" that 
their managers consent tbat the schools shall be 
subject to Government inspection and ogree t > 
any eonditrons which may be laid down for the 


' Prf* tJepnrtof tbe Directflrof Puilie Initigrtiou Bmnbsj 
faraieywriSGa-66,p 25 , 
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regulation of sucli giants" In Tam tlie pro- 
prietorof the Fort High School pointed out that 
“ the withdrawal of all Government aid mustinevi* 
tahly reduce the school from its present 0onnsh«»' 
iDg state to one of comparative inefficiency,” and 
prevent improvements being made in the seminary 
The proprietors of another school, namely, the 
Chandunvddi High School No 2, from which the 
grant was discontinued, represented that it would 
be impossible for them to maintain a wclMrained 
teaching staff and other appliances aud fecep up 
the efficiency of the institution without a grant in- 
aid from Government Grants are still given to 
similar schools m Madras The consequence of 
discontinuing the Government grant from Baba 
Goklilej ’s School at Poona was, I hear, fatal to 
its existence T1 is seminny had, I am informed, 
competed snccessfully with the Government High 
School for several }cars Grant in aid has been 
withheld for several years from the Poona Native 
Institution — a seminary ably conducted by Mr 
Vsman PrabbaLnr Bliare, which had educated and 
passed several youths in the Matncolation and 
Public Service examinations every year Alihoogh 
three successive Educational Inspectors, who ex 
amined the school, reported favourably regarding 
tho efficiency and successful management of the 
institution, yet aid was refused on the gronnd that 
there were ' no funds for any private high school 
in Poona ‘ * 

It appears from tho report of the Director of 
Public Instruction for the year 1876 77 (p £4) 
that in consequence of the number of aided schools 
having 111 SIX years risen from 86 to 255, Govern 
ment ordered a revision of the grant in aid rules 
and the framing of new rules, withdrawing grants 
for passing Matriculation and grants for salaries, 
and reducing by one half the grants for passing 
the FA. and B A examinations The large 
reduction in grants which tool, place in 1876 77 is 
sttnhutahle to the strict enforcemeutofthe revised 
rules 1 regret to learn that a further redaction 
has been naac this year to a considerable nmonnt 
m the award of grants m aid, and the English 
school at Breach Candy Road has been etrock off 
the register I would submit to the Commission 
the de-urahility of restoring the grants that have 
been withheld or c irtailed Private educational 
institutions are obliged to incur heavy expense for 
employing and roaintaioing n qualified staff of 
teachers and appliances for the highest sUndaid id 
preparing scholars for Matnculation In order to 
contnbuto towards this heavy expenditure, it is 
necessary, in mv opinion, to restore these grants 
and to confer them on a liberal scale 

The grants in aid are adequate in the case of 
colleges, but are totally inadequate in tbe case of 
boys’ ond girls* schools Tbe amount of grants 
in aid for the English teaching Anglo vernacular 
and vernacular schools and girls’ sciiools sbould be 
at least doubled, and should bo so regulated as to 
enable private Native schools to recover a moiety 
of the costs of their maintenance There being 
nn nnvnte Normal schools lu tbis Prcsideno. 


Ant SO — I found considerable difficulty in nn- 
deistanding tbe object and bearing of thiif question 
On enquiry I have been given to understand that 
the olgect of the question is to ascertain whether 
there is any truth m the contention of a certain 
doss of persons who allege that the tendency of 
the Government system of education being atheistic. 
Government practically viohte the principle of 
religious neutrality, and that they should, therefore, 
retire from the field of high-class education I 
believe there is no truth in the contention just 
referred to Having myself been edacated under 
the Government system, and having come in con- 
tact with a great many alumni of tlie Government 
colleges ih the Presidency, I am m a josition to 
deny the allegation of an atheistic and immoral 
tendency- I am not awarcofany of the professors 
inculcating the doctrine of atheism in any of the 
colleges in this Presidency A high moral tone 
pervades the text-books and permeates the Course 
of instruction imparted in Government colleges 
and schools 

If it IS intended to be suggested by this question 
that the educational institutions conducted by the 
Missionaries are disliked or discouraged by the 
Department, 1 must saj that the result of my 
enquiries and information distinctly negatives such 
a Bug^estion I am informed that m this Fre- 
Btdeacf and tbroaghont Bntish India thr case is 
different As stated in my answer to question 19 
Government have given undue enconragemeut to 
Missionary schools and colleges by giving them 
liberal grants in aid, and have thereby departed 
from the pnncinle of rehnons neutrality These 
grants, although ostensibly given towards secular 
Mncntion, are virtually applied towards carrying 
out the primary object of these schools, vie , the 
impartment of instruction in Chnstianity with tl e 
view of converting Nitive children from their 
respective ancestral faiths to Clinatiauity 1 
cannot understand the principle on which Mis- 
eionary societies accept pecuniary aids from Impe- 
nal and Proviocial revenues raised from taxes 
contributed hy the Natives For the general pur 
poses of Government, and not for proselytism 

Qnet 21 — THiit claseca pnncipally avail them, 
selves of Government or aided schools nnd colleges 
for tbe education of their children ? How far is 
the compbint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
^\T»at IB the rale of fees payable for higher education 
in your province, and do you coosider it adeq late ? 

Ant 21— AW classes of the people, with the 
excepboa of Muhammadans of the non commercial 
claw, avail themselves of Oovemment and aided 
schools and colleges for the ciacation of their 
children I do not tluuk the complaiut is well 
founded that the wealthy classes do not pay enough 
for education Tho ratd of fees payable for higl cr 
education has been greatly enhanced, so that it 
presses bcaiily on the middle and poorer clasres of 
the people It aroounte to RlO per month 
I would, therefore, recommend a reduction tn fJe 

cn na tn nlnoft hir-lipr chI icalinn will in fl e 
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ciUior to Oovorumcnt or piirato institniions ac- 
coTilwg to the conditions stipulated bj tbodoaors 
The Bombay University Scholarships, rellonjlupB^ 
g ! 1 nisdals and prizes comprise 20 Scliolarshil s, 
nngiBgfrrm RliO to UlOO per aoDom, 2 Bel* 
linshiis of ilSOO and IHIO per annum, 4 gold 
medals and ll prizes from BoO to Bb!0 pet 
annum and are awarded by open competition to 
studenis of Go%erDnient, Alissionary, and private 
institiitiona with liberty to prosecute then farther 
studies at nuy recognised college 

Quef 30 — Is Mumcipnl support nt present ez« 
*eu<led to graiit'in aid schools, whether hclonging 
to Missionary or other bodies , and how far le thia 
support likely to be permanent? 

Am 30 — I om not aware of Municipal support 
beiug extended in this Presidency to Missionary 
schools 

Quei 31 —Does the University curricnluin 
afford a stilUcteut training for teachers m sccon. 
dary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ant 31 —The University cumculam hardly 
afTords tt sufTicient tramiug for teachers ta eecon> 
dary schools Special Normal schools are there* 
fore necessary for traming teachers m secondary 
and primary schools, as shown lu my answer to 
question 0 

Qhu 59— MThat Is the system o£ school m* 
spection pursued in your provirco ? In irbatw- 
ipect IS it capable of improieroent? 

Ant 59— Tlie 8}etcm of school inspection pur* 
sued in the Bomb-^ Presidency is tMt which is 
presenbed by the Qoremment Educational De* 
partment I would suggest oue improvement ns 
Ming parficuhrJ/ Beco'siry Much of the time 
of the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors is, nccord 
lug to the present system taken up with voinmi 

AO7/M4I <v>rpMnnn/?>>rt/^ nf lhatr /%nrriit 


the Ponchcipakliyan /Esop^s Fables, and the Bal* 
mieia, an admirable tinnslation of Burquins' 
Children's Friend The latter three books have 
been discontinued ^YIthavIewto meet tho re* 
quiRmentsof the present state of pregre«s and 
advaucement 111 English and vcmaculac education 
and remedy the defects «f several class books, I 
would suggest to the Comroissioa the advisability 
of recommending to Oovernment or the Educa* 
donal Department the appointment of a com 
mittee to examine and icport on the school books 
now m use, aud, in cases m which any hooks are 
found to be unsuitcd, to propose the substitution 
or compilstion of other text*books better adapted 
for the dilTerctit classes of schooU now existing in 
this Presidency 

Ques 33 — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text books, or in any other way, sueb os un- 
necessanly mterfero with the free development of 
priaate institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
shiiily, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? * 

Ant 35 — ^The prtBcnt ariangcmentBof theEdu- 
cational Department in regard to cxamiuations or 
text books, or in any other way, do not appear *to 
me to he such as unnecessarily interfere with the 
free development of private institutions, nor do 
they m nny wise tend to check the dcvelopmciitf 
of natural character ond ability, or to interfere 
with the production of a useful vernacular litera- 
ture 1 should thiuk the tendency is quite the 
contrary In fact, the Department fosters snil 
enco wages the production of a useful veruacular 
literature 

Q/itt 5i7— In n complete scheme of education 
for India what parts can, in your opmioa, be 
most edcctively taken by the State and by other 
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53 —In tlie event of tie Gpvernmcnt with- 
drawing to a largo extent fiom the direct manage- 
ment of schools or colleges, I apprehend that tlio 
standard of instraction in institntions of that class 
would deteriorate It would be therefore impoli- 
tic for Government to withdraw from the direct 
management of ediicatioml institutions in this 
country until education has taten a deep root and 
has made a great progress throughout British 
India 

Qties 39 — Does definite inslmetion in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place IB the course of Goveinment colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

Am 39 —This important branch of instmctiOD 
does not, I regret to say, occupy a place in the 
course of Government colleges and schools Due 
attention should, 1 submit, be paid to a knowledge 
of the principles of moral conduct and duty— a 
study which is greatly needed, and which formed 
n part of the course taught in indigenous schools 
in the shape of moral maxima, precepts, and tales 
I would strongly recommend the Commission to 
enjoin the necessity of supplying the omission and 
introducing a systematic course of instruction id 
the principles and precepts of moiality and the 
duties of life This measure, if properly carried 
out, will be attended with great advantage id im 
proving the conduct and character of the riaiog 
generation 

Q««t 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the phpical wsll being of students lu the schoob 
or colleges to your pwrmce? Have you soy 
luggestioQs to make on the subject? 

Ans, 40 —Sufficient steps are not taken for pro- 
moting the physical well-being of studenU lo the 
srhooli or colleges in this Presidency. I would 
strongly recommend that all the large schools and 
colleges be provided with the necessary means 
and appliances of phyaicaX edacatiaa> gym- 
nasia and play-grounds, and that prizes should bo 
awarded for athletic sports and cricket matches, 
riding, fencing, and other exercises In the city 
of Bombay, in the Foit and on the Esplanade, 
there are several large schools, s ich as the Elpfam- 
stone High School, the Anglo-Veruaoutar Schools, 
the Propnetary, the Fort High and the Cbandno- 
vadi High Schools, without any gymnasia or play- 
grounds I would recommend that Govemmeot 
should provide two or three large gymnasia and 
play grounds on the Esplanade for the large num- 
ber of students, about 8,000, attending these semi- 
naries, and should give liberal grants to all pnvatc 
gymnasia, play grounds, and Lbraries that art, not 
self supporting 


sidiools attended by 2,81C girls,’ maintained at 
a cost of B2,9Id from Imperial funds and 
B10,828 from the educational cess There has 
beean progressive increase in the number of female 
schools during the last decade Last year there 
were IDS schools attended by 11,691 girls. These 
schools were maintained at a cost to the Provin- 
cial revenues of H1C9C7 and 1150, 7S1 defrayed 
from local rates or cesses, fees, endowments, 
Afaoictpal grants, the revcoiiesof Native States, 
and other sources* The sum spent by Govern- 
ment on primary education for Native females m 
this Presidency amounts only to half the ‘sum 
spent in nw'irdmg grants to schools for EHropeans 
and Eurasians • It is utterly madeijuate to the 
wants of the large population of this Presidency. 
In the city oi Bombay Government had not 
opened a single female school up to the year 1873 
In that year an enlightened Parsi gentleman, who 
has recently given a permanent endowment of 
RSOfOOO for providing a suitable bnitding for 
Uhe Fort school belonging to the Parsi Girls’ 
School Associat on, having offered to pay half the 
expenses. Government were induced to open a 
female school m this city In 1S78 the Munici- 
pal Corporation having given an iDcreascd giant to 
be appropriated to female schools, four small 
eehoola have since been opened by Govemeuent 
These schools are small, and, with one exception, 
are not situated in good bouses, nor conducted by 
competent female teachers It is necessary great- 
ly to improve tbeir status and management and 
the character of the luatruetion uniaTted therein. 
Government should, m my bumule judgment, 
spend a much larger sum tlian the amount Qow 
appropriated to female schools They should om- 
plov better-paid and competent female teachers 
and introduce improvements in the studies Less 
time and attention should be devoted to geo- 
graphy, history, arithmetic, and grammar, and more 
to domestic economy, Lome management, sing- 
ing, knitting, needle-work, cmbroiaery, cooVerv, 
and other arte adapted to females They should 
also establish more vernacular female schools 
Ihroogbout ibe Presidency and in this great city, 
and open at least two good English sohools for 
Native girls to meet the growing wants of the me- 
tropolis in regard to primary education At pre- 
sent there are 18 flourishing vernacular female 
schools ID this city, established and conducted by 
public-epinted benevolent Native associations at- 
tended by upwards of 2,600 girls with liberal 
endowments for scholarships, Tliey will serve as 
feeders of the Englieh schools, and of vernacular 
schools of the higher class Government should 
also establish one or more evening schools for 



cities ecliooU have been opened by men of i 
good position as a means of maintaining them- 
selves But such cases are exceptional I 

Qiei 55 — ^Towhat classes of inshtntions do 
yon thmt that the system of assigning grants ec 
cording to the results of periodical eiaminatioas 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for maUng this sjstem equitable 
and nseful ? 

Jns 65 — To all classes of edncational institu 
tions the system of assigning grants according to 
the results of periodical examinations should, I 
think, be appliei Thecbicfconditionsformaking 
this s^-stem equitable and useful would be strict, 
impartial, and vigihnt inspection 

Q«e» C5 — To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants m 
aid of the silanes of certificated teachers can be 
best applied ? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as a good one ? 

jinf 56 — I th nk that the system of ass gning 
grants in aid of the salaries by certificated Uachers 
can be applied to all cta'see of institutxona ? 

I Q«e» 57 —To what proportion of the gross ex 
pense do you think that the grant in aid should 
amount, under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of-collegis an 1 schools of all grades ? 

Am S7 — Tlie grants in aid should 1 think, 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges to one thira and schools of all grades to 
one hall of the gross expense 

Qiiei 58— Mbatdo you consider to be the 
inaamnin number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a cla«s by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am —1 consider that the maximum number 
of papils tliat can be efficiently taoght as a class 
by one instructor in the case of colleges ahonld bo 
forty nnd in schools twenty five to thirty 

Qvei $9 —In tom opinion should fees in col 
legei be paid by tte term or by the month ^ 

Am 69 —In my opinion fees in collies should 
be paid by the term, and not by the month? 

Quei GO — Does a strict interpretation of the 
nncipJs of religious neutrality require the with 
mival of the Goi ernment from the direct rnanage- 
ment of collies and Schools 7 

Ant CO — A strict interpretation of the pnnci 
pie of religious neutrality does not require the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
mamgement of colleges and schools, but it requires 
the withdrawal of grants from Missionary schools 
in which rel^ions education for conve^ng the 


^«e# 63 Are there any arrangements between 

the colleges and schools of your province to prevent 
boys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into 
another ? MTiat are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Am 63 — ^TUere are no arrangements tliat I am 
airare of between the colleges and schools of the 
Presidency to prevent boys wlw have been expelled 
from one institution, or who leave it improperly, 
from being received into another It is difficult 
to suggest practical measures in this matter 

Quet 64 'In the event of the Government 

withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct manage- 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges , and if so under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Am 64 —As I do not contemplate the contin- 
gency suggested in this question, ol the Govern 
ment withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, I need not consider 
tlie alternative proposal 

Quet 65 — How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professois to be employed in colleges 
edocatii^ up to the B A standard ? 

Ant €5 — 1 do not think it is necessosy that all 
tlie professors to be employed in colleges educating 
up to the B A standard sliould be Thiropeans I 
would recommend n mixture of European and 
native professors The Principal and professors 
of English Literature Logic, and 'Moral Philo 
soph}, might for the present be Euiopeans But 
coDsideratiODS of justice and economy obviously 
require that competent Natives should be appointed 
Professors of Mathematic, Chemistry, JJielogy, 
Uiatory, and Political Lconomy, Sanskrit, and 
^tber oriental languages and other departments 
of knowledge Some years ago Mr Dadabhai 
Naoro]ce,and latterly "Mr Kero Laksbman CLLatre 
filed the mathematical chair in tlie Elphinstore 
College and Deccan College with ability and 
credit, and Mr Mahadev Goviad Eanade was 
acting Professor of History and Moral Philosophy 
in the former college 

Quet 66 —Are European professors employed 
OT likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management? 

Am 66 — Tliere have been instances of Euro- 
pean professors Laving been employed in a large 
educational establishment under Native manage- 
ment in B&iabay 
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Ans C3 — Government would not be jostiited m 
TntlidmwjD" from any enetin" school or collej^, 
in places where any cla«3 o£ the popnhtion objects 
to attend the only alternative in«titDtion on the 
ground o£ its pnmary object being religious tnstroe 
tion or proselytism 

Qatt 69 — Can schools and colleges under 
native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage* 
ment’ 

An* G9 — Scliools and colleges under Native 
management, ii properly conducted, can compete 
sacce^ully mtb corresponding inctitotions aader 
European management 

Qnet 70— Are the conditions on which grants 
in aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary? 

An* 70 — 1 have shown in my answer to qiics 
tion 19 that the conditions on which grants in-aid 
are given in this Presidency as revised in 1870 77 
are more onerous than necessary, and that they 
should be recast on a liberal scale 

Svppltmeniar^ Quealton 

Q/iis 71 — ^Asyou cootend that the amount now 
spent by the State is inadequate to the educational 
requirements of the pi.ople, and as jou advocate a 
large increase of expenditure on Vacation from 
what source do you propose that Government 
should provide the necessary funds ? Bo you pro> 
pose any retrenchments or tlx? levy of a larger cess 
than the existing tax for education ? 

Am 71 —I do not propo«e that the funds re- 
quired for education in the Presidency sbonld be 
provided by increase of taxation The ^lead of the 
Government publicly declared a few yeirs ago 
that the load of taxation presses on the poorer 
classes of the people with "crushing seventy" 
The recent reduction of the salt tax does not affect 
the inlubitants of this Presidency The removal 
of import duties has not guen, any appreciable 
relief to the needy classes By making judicious 
retrenchments in the present heavy evpenditnra of 
several public departments. Government will be 


able to save large sums which might be appro- 
priated, not Only to the extension of education, but 
also to the relief of taxation Public expenditure, 
which has of lato been largely increased from time 
to time, admits of considerable retrenchment in the 
different departments 

2 Thfi Ecclesiastical Establishment is tept up 
by tlie State on too brge a scale not only tor the 
epintual wants of the British ^krmy, hut al«o of 
tlie well to do Christian civil population In this 
Presidency Government not only muntams a 
Bishop on fi2o,600 iwr annum and more than 
two dozLti Chaplains on salaries ranging from 
316,000 to COO each, but gives allowances to 
Jliestonaries, Clergymen audPncsts, and defrays 
all the expeneea attendant on divino worship m 
St Thomaaa Cathedral — a proceeding which mih 
tatee against the pnnciple of religious iieutralny 

The President of this Commission, in his address 
recently delivered at a large meeting of the Anju 
man i Punjab at Lahore, is reported to have made 
the following declaration — 

"Hie State raunot tevh the Slnl ammadan reti^on at 
thacost of the lUods tax pavers anj more tl an it can 
teach the Cl riatian relij oo at the cost of tSo llubamn adan 
tax payer# 

I submit that the timo has amved for the dis 
establishment of tlie State Cbnrcb in India 

i The cost of direction and inspection m the 
Educational Department, amounting annually to 
about 21 laUie, is high because it absorbs more 
than one third of the amount spent on all Oovera- 
roent and aided insiitntions exclusive of the Uni- 
versity and general and professional colleges not 
iD«pcctcd by the D furiment The cost of several 
colleges IS also high and admits of reduction 
llecently large contributions have been made to- 
wards the construction of ornamental buildings for 
schools in Bombay, although such expenditure has 
been ^hibited by superior authontj. 

3 I would also suggest retrenchment, m other 
departments, civil and military, of the adminis 
tration For details I refer the Commission to the 
evidence which I gave m 1873 before the Parha- 
mcntaiy Committee on East India Finance 


Cross examtna/ion 

JJy Mb. IiEE-Wasner 

<2 1 — ^In regard to your answers 2 and 39, 1 
want to know if jou consider tliat it would !>« prac- 
ticable to convene the Tcprescntatircs of nil sell 
gions and prepare a general moral text book 

A 1 — I see no difficulty in the proposal. 

Q Is the moral conduct of boys m the 
larger schools of which j ou know anything gene- 
rally good or bid ? 

A 2 — ^The moral conduct is not bad , but I 
advocate the systematic teaching of morality in 
Government schools 

Q 3— \ou state that giving ‘Missionary schools 
grants-in aid for secular results has produced 
vvide-sptead dissatiefaction among«tthe Natives of 
this Pre«idcney ^Vhere are tl e evidences of this 
dissatisfaction ? Are the misjon schools emptj ? 

A 3 — ^The mi'=ion schools are not empty, be- 
cause the needy classes an. bribed by considerations 
of economy to attend tbem 

Q 4 —You dwell on the vuolalion of neutrality 
by the State, would not tlie State, on tbo contrary. 


NoTTROSJEE rurDOONJES 

bo guilty of the charge if it refused aid for secular 
rcsiuts, or if it enquired into the system or objects 
of instruction further than was necessair to test 
such results ? If parents send their children to a 
particular school, is it any business of the State to 
interfere? 

A 4 — If parents choose to send their children 
to any school the State is not to blame I do not 
ask the State to make loquisitire enquincs, but the 
State must accept notorious facts 1 he proselytis- 
ing intentioQ of Klissionary schoolsunotonous 

Q B — In your answer 0 you advocate the 
employment of tramed teachers Would you 
insist on local and municipal boards aj pointing 
ccrtiGcated teachers, and are you aware that 
nearlythalf of the masters now employed by the 
D partment in the whole Presidency are trained 7 

J 5 . — If trained teachers are available there 
local boards should be compelled to appoint them 
in preference to nntraiued m^n I Wieve th«y 
would do eo without compulsion I am aware 
that half the m^i employed are trained men 
Bnt in Bombay there is n difficulty in getting 
trained masters. 
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Q Q ^In answer 19 yoQ etato that the with- ' 

drawal of prants-iu-aid for certain schools was 
“ tmiu^ifiable/'— you quote the Director's reasons , 
and then proceed to argue that they are opposed ! 
to tho Despatch of 18ot, — am I correct m assum- 
ing that you ne'er read the Secretary of State's 
DcTatch No 0, dated Slarch 81st, 180S,ortlie 
correspoudcnce with the Government of India in 
which tho principle was laid dorm that schools 
maintained for pnvate profit could not be helped? 
Am I further correct in assuming that yon have 
forgotten that Sir A Grant never gave aid to 
such institutions, and hia action was never 
challenged ? 

J 6 — Tlic Despatch has evidently escaped my 
attention But this Despatch has apparently not 
been sent to Bombay, nor acted upon 

Q 7 — In answer 13 you talk of fees ranging 
from Bl to B3 in Government primary 
schools, and a restriction of free scholars to 16 per . 
cent , arc you talking of Bombay city or of the 
Presidi-ncy? For in the latter tne fees arc eight ' 
annas n year and the free students often as many 
as 10 per cent 

A 7—1 fefer especially to Bombay city, I 
alluded also to Anglo vernacular schools 

Q S-~Iou state that "the grants in-aid for 
colleges are adequate ’* The Commission has been 
told that in no part of the system are the grants 
less adequate, on what considcmtioos is yonr 
conclusion based ? 

J 6—1 argue from tho practical results as 
shown ly the awards 

Q 6— In snswer to question 42 yon deplore 
tho want of progress in female education and coa 
trast Bombay with Bengal I Cod that on hfarch 
silt last there were 19,91? girls in primary female 
kLooIs and 4 SOd m mixed schools ree^Toised by 
tho Dkjvirtmcnt^n Bombay M ill you favour me 
with the figures of Bengal or of any other part of 
India in which these results, poor os they are, 
hare been equalled ? 

A 0 —I hare not got the figures here 1 read 
Mmewhere that it was so , but I canaot remember 
procwely where it was or refer to it now 

^ 10—1 antferstanif ffiat you wish to odd to 
V our remarks on question 2 , what is it too wish 
to^add? 

'a 10 —The under mentwopd statistics show the 
inadequacy of the expenditure on primary educa- 
tion in India contrasts with the expenditure in 
Great Britain and Ireland The total expendituri. 
on pnmary education in British India from all 
sources last 3 ear ivas as follows — 

From t*o»CTimfnt grsnt - 377WC0 

Frota lool rites, fe<4 Usn cipaiRnnts sod 

other soutws 4e.830(tt 

Totil cipeed tnro 84.^,821 

Tilts amount includes the entire charge for 
direction inspection district committees and 
buildings, and agricultural, industrial, and normal 
Ecbools 

The proportion of the above expenditure a»r 
heal cj tic population, numbering IS0,49 j,8 0 
s-nls comes to pies 8 71, or less than apeno^, 
whereas in Great Britain and Ireland tho total 
cxpenliture amount®:! to £7,273 000, which gives 
airoporti a of 4r and 3/ per hend of the popula- 
tion 34 ICS 000 sools In India tho rxpenmtnre 
Bnounls to one-Seventy ninth port of the gross 


mhlie teveiwe, whilst m Great Britain and Ireland 
ft amounts to one-cleventh part 

Q 11 — In answer 4G you speak of thcmdiffer 
y nee of European levies to fem^e education Do 
yon exclude ladies engaged m zenana work and 
the wives of European officers serving in the dis- 
tnets, whose assistance is acknowledged year by 
year m almost every Deputy Inepector'e reporta? 

A 11 — ily answer had special reference to 
Bombay aty 

^ 12 — In answer 51 you inform the Commis- 
sion that the sptem of pupil teachers 13 not in force 
in Bombay, have yon ever studied Jlr Peile's 
system introdu^mlSfiS, under which a candidate 
for service as a master was, and is stiU, attached 
I as a pupil teacher for two years ? 

I A IS — I was especially thinlang of Bombay 
city I behevB tmit in the mofussil also the 
system IS not regularly worked 

Q 13 — ^In answer 2 you complain that the 
ratio of persons under instruction to the entire 
popnlaiton is 1 64 , are yon aware that even ac- 
cording to the Census figures, which are known to 
be below the truth, 21 per cent of the boys of 
school going age in British districts are at school 
and I 6 per cent of the girls? 

A 13 — I have not worked the matter out m 
that way, and so cannot say if the figures arc cor- 
rect 

Q li —In answer 4 you state that numerous 
indigenous schoolmasters have refnsed aid on ac 
count of their inability to conform to the rules of 
the Deparltoent , what rules do you mean ? 

J 14 —1 refer to the rules requiring returns 
and registers, and the conditions on wluw aid is 
given I should be bappy to let the Commission 
have more precise information on this point 

JSyMn Jacob 

Q i— In yonr 2nd answer you state that 
mental arithmetic end accounts are not given their 
fall pla^ m Government primary schools, would 
yon maintain that the indigenous school system of 
teaching theso subjects should bo more closely 
lollonw thao at prsseat? 

J 1 — More closely and more extensively 

<2 2 — ^In 3 our 4lb answer jou state that there 
ore 700,000 indigenous schools m Bengal, do 
you not mean that this is the Dumber of teiolart 
atteoding such schools? 

A 2 — took these figures from Mr lustodass 
Pal 8 ewdeoce If it is a typographical error of 
schools instead of scholars, 1 am not responsible 
for It 

Q 3 — In answer 34 you recommend that a 
text-book committee should bo appointed to 
examine and report on tbe school bools now m 
usa are you aware that a text book committee 
of this nature has been at work m every educa- 
Gonal district for several years past? 

A 3 —I am not aware of tneir work I Lave 
seen no report In fact 1 have mentioned tbe 
miUter to several officers, and I never learnt from 
them that such a committee was at work 

Q J —In your answer 40 you recommend that 
tho Oovemment should provide pby grounds on 
the Esplanade for the pupils of the schools adja- 
cent to it , but is not the parade-ground daily 
used by tliQ boys as a play-ground? 

« —It IS used for cricket only, and not for 
gymnastics. 
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Q 5 —Is there not a Jargo public gymnasinm 
close to the Elphinstone School ? 

A 5 — ^It IS not a good one, and the Depart- 
ment ought to provide its own m the school pro- 
mises for the benefit of the Elphinstone and ouer 
schools in the Fort 

£ff Me. Tjelano. 

Q 1 — ^Do you thinlw the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay would or could undertake the manage- 
ment of Elphinstone College as a grant-in aid 
institution? 

A 1 — I do not think the Bombay Municipa- 
lit^s financial position is such as to enable it to 
take cbaige of so large and so expensive an es- 
tablishment as the Elphinstone College 

Q S —Do the students of our collegee belong 
mostly to the wealthy, or middle, or poorer classes? 

A S — Slostlj to the middle and poorer classes 

Q 3 — ^What steps were taken by the Educa- 
tion Department in former daju to appoint Natives 
to the post of professors? 

A S — So far back as tbe year 1855 the Gov- 
ernment Educational Departmentj then called the 
Board of Education, in their report to Govern 
ment, bear the following important testimony to 
the qnalifieation of a Native gentleman who was, 
for the first tune, appointed to a professonat 
chair — 

‘To complete the snoagments, we gUdI; sratlcd oar 
lelTca of the opportunity oi con&Tmuie Mr Dsdslbei Now 
xqjH u Professor of Methem-uice aaiT Natural Pbitosopbr, 
tbedatire of wbieb be bad been performing to onr entire 
eatufaelioa for oesrlj two jeari tTe feel ihre tbet tbe 
distinction be baa tbne won by a long and Iibonoot devo 
tion to matbraat lal etudice and by an able disebtrse of bia 
datiea m tbe institution will atu&nJate bin to atDI greater 
exertiooa blneh will depend upon tbe result of tbia fiiat 


nomiDaiion of a Native of India to be n professor in tbe 
Mlphinatose Institution The honour conferred npon bim 
is great but tbe responsibil ty attached to it is st 11 greater 
It IS now twenly-^igbt years since tbe 8ub)cctof tbeElpbm 
stone profesaoiebipa first came nnderconsideration, with tbe 
Tiewin commemorating tbe high sense entcctained by the 
natiree of VTcstcrn lodia of tbe publ c and private character 
of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, on his retire 
ment from the Government of this Preaidcnoy At a pnblio 
meeting held in tbe library of the Native Educat on Soc ety 
in Angaat,1627 a resolution was nnanimonsly passed that 
the most appropriato and dnrahle plan for accomphshing 
tb s object would be. to found piofessorsl ipa for teaching 
the ‘ English laugnage and tbe arts tbe sciences and litera- 
tore of Europe ' In the resolution, which was thns adopted 
it waa fnttber declared that these professorshipa should Dear 
tho name of him in whose hononr they were founded, and a 
hopo waa expressed that the happy period would arrive when 
Natives of this eoBafry would M fouad qdilified for holding 
them ^is expressed hope has ever been borne in m nd 
It wM therefore with no ordinary feci eg of satisfaction 
that wo felt onrtelves justified in nominating Mr Dadabbai 
Nowrojce to the Chair of Mathematics and Natural Fhilo 
topbj a measure so entirely in accordance with both tbe 
letter and spirit of the resolution 

AlUiougli nearly tlireo decades iave elapsed 
EiDce tkia elevation of a distinguished Native, who 
resigned hia post on his departure for England, 
yet no steps have been taken to carry out the en- 
lightened policy inanwurated by the late Board of 
!^ucation Although great progress has been 
made in education during tbe last 27 years, and 
althongh Natives have been appointed professors 
of Provincial colleges and acting professors m 
&e Elphinstone and Foona Colleges, with one soli- 
tary exception no steps have, 1 regret to say, been 
taken by the Depattment to appoint Natives to tho 
professorial chairs in Bombay and Poona I im- 
plore the Commission to recommend the elevation 
of Natives to professorships in our high colleges, 
from which they have hitherto been systemati- 
cally excluded 


Sttdence of Haji GnuLAir lIunAMiiAD MUNsnr. 


Qwer 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the snhject of 
education in India, and m what province your 
‘WJjnxwust has. hiysn. 

Ans 1 —I formerly had some connection with 
the Bombay Educational Department, which will 
bo noticed hereafter I have also travelled m tbe 
country from time to time m connection with 
education, and 1 am well acquainted with tbe state 
of Muhammadan education in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency • 

I have been by profession a Munshi (teacher of 
Native languages to Europeans) smeo 1841 My 
first boot, entitled tbe “ Colloquial Dialogues,” 
was published m England in 1858, and since then 
1 have wntten and translated several books into 
and from English, to facilitate tbe acquirement of 
the Hindustani language 

In the latter part of 18C6 I waa appomted 
Depu^ Edumtional Inspector in Berar by the late 
Dr Sinclair, LL D , but after a few months I 
was obliged to resign the appointment owing to 
the imsuitahh climate 

In the early part of 1869 Ipnbhshed two essays 
in Urdu on education to rouse my co religionists 
to see the importance and take advantage of it, and 
distributed the pamphlets gratis among the Mus- 
salmans throughout the President^ At the same 
time I wrote a long letter to J B Peile, Esq , 
then Director of Pubhc Instruction, on the same 
Fnbject, in which I pointed out several obstacles 
to the spread of cdncation among tho Mussalmans, 
showing at the same time how to remove them 


In the btter part of this year I dehvered lectures 
on education to my co-rel^iotuste at Poona and m 
tlie vicinity of Bombay Finding that the Mussal- 
vanna. nvao. ’I'visfid. ‘uyitaia.o.'tf nnk, aniLYi#ftx<u#’ii- 
ed m the matter by my pamphlets and lectures 
(as I had received encouraging letters of congra- 
tulation from friends from different towns in the 
Presidency on my bumble* efforts), I took the 
matter to heart 

In the beginning of 1870, I travelled m Ehan- 
desb for a couple of months, giving lectures on 
education to IVl ussalmans, and exhorting them on 
the subject, and forwarded applications to the 
Director of Public Instruction for the establish- 
ment of Hindustani schools, from several places 
where such institutions were needed, and succeed- 
ed in getting some schools opened 

I then Went to Ahmedabad, visited the three 
Government ttndustSni schools, and presented the 
pupils with a number of books, with a view to 
promoto a taste for education On the 4th of 
March 1 invited the Mnhammadan citizens, a large 
number of whom met at tbe Hezsabhoy Institute, 
and I delivered a lecture, with which the audience 
seemed to he highly pleased, and m which they 
xrere greatly interested 

Having returned from my self imposed mission, 
I opOD^ correspondence with the Director of 
^^iblic Instruction, and succeeded m the establish- 
ment of two training classes, one at Ahmedabad, 
and the other at Poona Several Hindustani 
Bchnnla Were opened in Bombay at my suggestion, 
for one of whidi I had to pay a pecxmiary aid for 
fO 


nvmbejr 
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a renal of six montlis 1 occasionally rmt«l these 
schools, and presented tlicm mth maps, &.C 

In 1S71 1 published nn essay on punctuation 
for the Jluhammadan bandages, entitled the 
‘'Kisila-i Nujum ul Alaindt, together mth the 
rules of orthography, which not only facihtato the 
reading and understanding of the said languages, 
especially the Ilindustdni, but also render it im* 
possible for beginners and oxen foreigners to mis- 
pronouuce any word 1 distributed these Lro- 
thures to the Muhammadan ‘literary societies, 
editors of the Urdu newspapers and Directors of 
Public Instruction throughout India In the same 
year I called sexeral meetings of the wealthy 
Alossalmans of Bombay avith a view to establish a 
free boarding school for the boys of my poor co* 
religionists, but failed 

In tbe year 1871 1 started a IlmduslduiwecVly 
journal of news, politics, and hteraturc witliaview 
to promote education among the llluhammadans 
of this Presidency, as also to give publicity to the 
system of punctuation, which, when woundup, 
xvas deeply regretted 

Dunng theviccroynlty ol Lord KoithbrooV m 
I87S 74,1 memonatiAcd both theLooal and Supreme 
Govenunents on the subject of Mutummadan 
education from time to tmie, and also pressed it 
on tbe notice of the Directors of Pabhc Inslmc- 
tion I also opened nn Anglo-HindusUlni class 
(the hrst in the whole Presidency) in the canton* 
ment of Poona hy permission of K. M CUatlicld, 
Esq , the present Director of Public Instruction 
The deep interest I have taken for years past and 
my eager desire in tlio matter compelled me to 
undertake tbe task and conduct it personally for a 
time with a view to estahhsh it, though it was a 
small matter for a man of my position and qoahfi* 
cation It turned out to be a great success, as the 
class still exists A similar class was likewue 
opened at my suggestion in Bombay, hot X regret 
to state that it waa soon abolished for want of 
pr<wr supem«ioa 

In 1874 76 I collectedall the necessary uforma 
tion regarding Muhammadan education in this 
Presidency from all the Educational Inspectors, 
and prepared a memorial for the Secretary of State 
for ladia on the subject ta question 

In 1876 I visited Indore, and had the honour 
cf seeing General Sir Henry Daly (the late Agent 
to the Governor General in Central India), when 
I advised him to get contrihutions from the Native 
Princes and Chiefs under his jonsdiction and to 
establish a RajkumSr College there, which was 
accordingly earned out, and the frmts of whKh 
are now enjoyed by young Pnnees and Natives tn 
general of that province I had also tbe pleasure 
of examining the Camp School and His Highness 
Maharaja Holkar’s Provincial School 

In the year 1876 my humble efforts were 
crowned with great suece's by tbe founding of the 
Muhammadan society called the Anjuman i Islam, 
whose doings are well known to the public, to 
which I acted as an honorary secretary for a 
whole year, when I resigned the office, as I was 
proceeding on a pilgrimage to Mecca 

I travelled in different parts of tbe ccnntiy 
more than once, for the purpose of stirring up in- 
terest and engaging the co operation of others for 
the great purpose 1 have bad in view I received 
encouragement from the most enlightened Mnham- 
madans such as Saiyid Ahmad Khan B&h^dnr, 
C S I ,and Nawab Abdul liatif Khan Bahadur, fee 
In the month of June I visited Ildja Sir T 


Miih<deo lUo, the present minister ntBarodn, and 
pressed upon lus mind the necessity of opening 
some Hindustani schools for bfussalmans m the 
Oiekwdr’sterntorj Tlie enlightened Dixdn, see- 
ing Iho nxpalicncv of the appeal, promptly decided 
tocstnblisii n few such institutions wherever they 
were needed in the Baroda State 
In 1880 I traxellcd throughout the country, 
with n view to ascertain the progress of Mnham- 
tdadan education, visiting all the principal places 
from Calcutta to Lahore, and when I returned 
from my self-imposed mission, the report of my 
travels was published m the 2i»irs q/" India on the 
17th May 

Lastly, I had an occasion to visit Rangoon, 
when. I did not fail to lecture the Jluhammadan 
inhabitants on education 

I Que/ 2 — Do you think, that in your province 
I the syslcm of pnmary education has been placed 
I on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
I to the requirements of the community? Canjoii 
' suggest any improvements in the system of ad- 
ministrntion or in the course of instruction ? 

Jm 2 — ^The system of pnmary education m 
this Presidency regarding Others than Mnssalmans, 
IS, in my opinion, what it ongbt to be Bnt with 
respect to Muhammadans 1 can safely say that 
very little has been done, that u to say, that, 
although about a hnndred Ilindustiui schools arc 
ID existence m this Prt:»ideney, they are of no use 
except teaching simply Himlustini The system 
of pnmary education of Muhammadans has not 
been placM on a sound basis and is not capable of 
development up to the requiremenU of the com- 
mnnity 

To place Muhammadan cdacatioa on A eonnd 
basis 1 8U|*gest the following improvements in the 
course of instruction and tn the system of adminis- 
tretiOD — 

(1) To have a senes of snpropnite Hinda- 

st&m books, maps, ic 

(2) Extension of Ilindustilni schools in all 

cities and towns in the Presidency 
(S) All tbe Hindustani schools should have 
Irmned Lead and assistant teachers 
(4) Tbe salnnes of Uie teachers and assistant 
teachers should be reasonable On 
this subject I beg to call attention to 
the following diagram 

J Diagram tkoviiig tie Numitr ef fiindutldni 
Sei(^, Humier of the Degteten, Average Attend, 
anee, Salanetof Traeienand Aeaittant Haeien, 
and the CqH of Education in the different Divi- 
tient o/fheBombag Freudeney during the official 
year ending on tie Slet March IS74 
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(6) Proper supemsion is required, te, 
Jluliammadflu Deputy Ddacaborud In- 
spectors (whose mother tongue must 
be Hindustani) should be employed 
under every Educational Inspector 

(6) Establisliment of An^Io-Hindastani 

schools m cities and large towns 
thrUughout the Presidency 

(7) Engagement of an experienced MossaU 

man Hmdustini translator. 

(8) Offering of rewards for writing and 

translating needful boobs m Hindus* 
t^ni 

(9) Special rewards and echolarsliips should 

be given to hlubammadan students by 
way of inducement 

(10) Free admittance rate should be extended 

to 25 per cent , if not more 
Qw# 5 — In yonr province, is primary instmc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any class- 
es practically excluded from it , and if so, from 
what causes? bVbat is the attitude of the in* 
fluential classes towards the extension of element- 
ary knowledge to every class of society? 

jim 3 — ^Piimary instruction m this Presidency 
IS sought for by the neople in general No parti- 
cular class holds aloof from it,Jior is any class ex- 
cluded from it The attitude of the mduent«al 
classes towards the extension of elementary know- 
ledge to eveiy class of society is very bberal , lo- 
asmuch as the Municipality of Bombay gives an- 
nually BIS, 000 for extension of pnmary educa- 
tion in Bombay, in addition to whicn it has 
recently granted BSjQOO to the Anjuman i-Isl^ 
lor the same purpose 

Qm d— To wbab extent do indigenous echools ' 
exist in your province ? How far are thiy a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you describe 
the subject and cbaracter of instruction given lo 
them, and thesyetemof discipline in vogue ? What 
fees are taken from the Bchola^? Frotnw^iclasses 
are the masters of such schools generally selected, 
and what are their qiuhdcabona ? Have any ar- 
rangements been made for training or providing 
masters m each schools? Under what oircumstances 
doyou consider that indigenous schools can be turn- 
ed to good account as part of a system of national 
education, and what is the best method to adopt 
for this purpose? Are the masters willing to 
accept State aid, and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given ? How far has the grants 
in aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and can it be further extended ? 

Ana 4 — ^Xhere aro three kinds of indigenous 
schools in thi3 Presidency and to a large extent — 

(1) Self-tupporUng schools exist m almost 
every quarter or street of all Cities and 
towns These are opened by pnvatc 
individuals, either at their own bonses 
or at a place lent by some one Tber 
teach the holy Koran, charging eaw 
boy and gul from 4 to 8 annas per 
month, lu addition to which cich 
student gives one pie (3 pice) on every 
Thursday, aada bread withanmnelet, 
a plantain or some dates on every 
Sunday On the eeverol holidays dur- 
ing the year, the teachers get pte«ents 
of 2 annas from each pupil on every 
ccca^ion Some make a contract for 


teaching the whole Koran to their 
children at a cost of from B30 to 
HSO each 

(2) Pr»Fa/« ichooh —Some well to-do 3Ius- 

salmans engage a teacher for primary 
instruction for their own eluldren, 
setting apart some place of their own 
property for the purpose, where ad- 
mittance of the children of their own 
relafaves and neighbours is not pro- 
hibited, whether paying fees or not 
Chiefly the holy Koran is taught m 
such schools, except in a few instances, 
where Hindustani and sometimes some 
Persian is aiso taaght^ if tbs teaebee 
has such a knowledge 

(3) Ciantahle tHstituhona established by 

pnvnte endowments — Such institu 
tions have several teachers Religious 
instrnctiODs in Urdu, Persian, and 
Arahu; are given to the students of 
various ages who attend them In 
some, students axe fed and lodged, in 
I addition to their gratuitous instrue- 

I tioD, and obtain hooks free Inafew, 

eeci^r instruction is also given, in 
other than Muhammadan languages, 
in addition to religious mstroetion 
hfasters of such schools are merely 
appointed from their being called Mun- 
sois or -^laukcm, whim titles are 
assumed by themselves, or without 
holding ony certificate to that effect 
from any authorised body. No arrange- 
ment has been made to provide masters 
m such schools 

I can supply a detailed account of such mstiiu- 
tions existing at present m Bombay 

ladigenons schools COD be turned to good account 
by inducement of employment. There ate no self- 
supporting schools of secular instrucUon, which 
might accept the State aid There is no school 
I £ot MniMimana vu Una Presidenny whuih. tcoavrov 
I a grant in-aid, except the Madrasa i-Anjunum i- 
IsUm in Bombay, to the best of my knoidedge 

6— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at horn? 
able to compete on equal terms, st examinabons 
qualifying for the public service, with boys cducat- 
M at school ? 

^nt 5 — Simply home education cannot be 
valued to any extent in comparison with school 
education No home educated boys can compete 
on equal terms with those instructed at schools, 
except in rare cases 

Qjict 6— How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of efemeatary instruction la rural districts ? 

jlaa S— Government, in my opinion, should 
not at all depend on private efforts, whether aided 
or unaided, for elementary instruction in rural dis- 
tnets 

Qgta Q — Wliat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Mnmcipal commit- 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elemcnta^ instruction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what secnrity would yon suggest against the po= 
sibilxty of Municipal committees failing to make 
snfficient provision ? 



j„, s In my humble opinion no management 

of whatever instruction should be entrusted to 
Municipal committees, but ptimary edncabon 
ehoulJ be supported by them A shght increase 
m the house t«, iS neCcssary, -will be the best seen 
nty m case of failure by Municipalities to make 
sutEeient provision for primary education in cities 
and towns 

Qua g — Ilavo you any su^stions to make 
on the system m force for providmg teschos in 
pximaty schools? 

Jns 9 — Since the estahhshment of the two 
Hindustani training classes at Ahmedabud and 
Poona by my advice, Hindustani schools m towns 
and villages are supplied with teachers from these 
institutions It would be quite unjust on mypart not 
to state here my personal experience on the subject 
The tuition at the Ahmedabad class has beoi what 
it ought to he , hut the instruction at the Poona 
class has been very imperfect, owing to the incom- 
petency of the teacher I deeply regret to state 
that the inspecting staff has neglected such mis 
management for so long a time I feel sura it 
would not have been allowed had there been a 
iluhammadan Deputy Inspector, or the Inspector 
well acquainted with, the Hindustani kogua^, 
and especially one who would tale interest in the 
Muhammadan education It both tbe aforesaid 
classes be supplied with clever and experienced 
teachers, they would suffice to provide efficient 
teachers m primatv schools throughaut the Ptesi 
deney, provided that each of these classes should 
euteitaiiL twice the numbei (say they do at 
present 

Qjitt IS —Have you any suggeations to make 
xegardme the taking of fees in pnmaiy ecbooU? 

Jne 13 — one can deny the ket that 
Mussalmana in general are very poor comparatively, 
and cannot affoid to educate their chiL^n Conse 
quentlyl suggest their fees in Ktndustaui schools 
in «itvea and wxge towns shsuld be from two to 
four annas, and in email towns and vilbges for 
non cess payers one auna only The cess*payers 
pi^ half an anna, as is evident from the foIlWing I 
schedule lathe first three Divisions (and proba 
hlyit IS the same in the fourth, »e, Korthem I 
Division also, regarJmg which I have no informa I 
tion), m Asglo-Hindustam schools {hroughoutthe ' 
Presidency, it should not he more than half a rupee, 
as IS the case in Sind On this subject I call at- 
tention to the following table — ■ 

Sehedate ahovung tit Raiet of Fets elarjed in Gov 
ernmtnt ScAooh tn the different Vivinont of 
the flfltniay Presidency 



1 d«cslf wgnst to itata tliat. cotwithsUadia, rtmert 

ondeaTooia 1 tfonld not get tha reqnirod uifomstca ' 

The free percentage for Mnssalman hoys must 
be emended to 25 in all the primary middle 
and high schools, nay in colleges * 


The above euggestiou may be looked upon as a 
etmnge one by others than Mussalmaua, but I can 
assign a good reason for it, that is to say, that 
it IS more than half a century since the educational 
measures have been established in. this Presidency, 
and the Muhammadans have been forsaken from 
tbevery beginning of it, and so they are left be- 
hind their fellow countrymen m the race of edu- 
cation Ik will now require about half a century 
for them to overtake tueir beaters So whatever 
may now be spent on regenerating the true be- 
lievers of this Presidency will make up their past 
loss Moreover, I should say that it is an irreco- 
veiahis loss to them, what others have gamed 
danng the past 58 years 

Ques 14 — Will yon favour the Commission with 
your views, first, as to how the unmber of primary 
schools can be increased, and, secondly, how they 
can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

A»i 14 — In my opinion the number of pri- 
mary achooU can only be increased by a reduction 
of fees, and they can gradually be rendered more 
I efficient by engaging trained and experienced 
I teachers, and by a better supervision 
I Ques 15 —Do you know of any instance in 
I which Government edncational institutions of the 
I higher order have been closed ? 

I Am 15 —I deeply regret to state that an 
Anglo-Hindustani class litoly opened m Bombay, 
at my odvice, by tbe present Director of Public 
Instinction, was closed after a short existence, 
tbrongb tbe want of proper supervision I would 
therefore suggest the Educational officers (especi- 
ally Inspectors) should be compelled to pass la 
Hindustaoi, not only in the so-called Higher Stan- 
dard examination, hut in high proficiency, aud, if 
possible, degree of honour, and then they will nn- 
derstaod the langnage well and take an interest in 
tbe matter. 

Qv« ^5 —Do educated Natives in your pronnee 
teadily find remunerative employment'? 

Ant In this Presidency there are but a 
/ew Muhammadans well educated m Doglisb, 
Hardly any well educated Muhammadan la to be 
found even for a good Government service, not to 
apeak of tb«r readily finding remaaeiative em- 
ployment, for instance, liliihammadan Deputy 
Inspectors and good teachers are not to be had at 
all at present, though wanted, 

Qsee SI —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary schaols, or are special Normal schools needed for 
tbe purpose ? 

Am 5/.— a Normal school forttaimng Muham- 
madan teachers for secondaiy schools is greatly 
seeded ^ 


Q««r 3,3— What is the syetem of school in- 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re- 
18 it capable of improvement ? 

■4nt Two MuasaJman graduates of the 
Bombay Dniversity havo been recently appointed 
J^l^ly Educational Inspectors for Central and 
Wortfaern Divinons Similar officers who might 
have Hindustani for their vernacular should ba 
enga^ for every Division Besides that, I 
wo Q suggest the employment of an experienced 
Aluhammadan gentleman as a consulting officer for 
0 irectorof Public Instruction with respect to 
JBonammadau education, for approving and pre- 
|wnng new Hindustani hooka and translating 
eiLcient worn from Eoglisb and vernacular lan- 
guages into flmdustfini 
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Qnes 84 —How far do yoa consider tlie text- 
books in use m all sclionis suitable ? 

Jns 34 — There 18 no fixed senes of Hindustani 
books, nor is there any suitable Hindastaui book 
m use 


Ques 87 —What elTecfc do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spmt of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes? 

Aai, 87. — The Government withdrawal from 
the management of schools or colleges to what- 
ever extent will produce a great obstacle in the 
way of education Local exertions cannot be re- 
lied upon in the matter of education, as there are 
different religions prevailing in this Presidency, 
hence concordance can hardly be expected among 
them 


q,Mt 3S —In the event of tlio Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct ma- 
nagement ol schools or colleges, do you apprehend 
that the standard of iiisttuction in any class o£ 
institutions would deteiiorato? II you think so, 
what measures would you suggest in order to pre- 
vent this result? „ , 

Am 3S —Yes, it would deteriorate in all classes 
of institutions to a great extent To prevent this 
result I would suggest the retaining of the ma- 
nagament by the Government as heretofore 

Qum 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of stadenU m schools or 
colleges in your province ? Have you any suggee- 
tione to make on the subject? 

40— la a few Goremment and pnvate 
schools and colleges gymnasia have been esfab- 
lishcd 1 would suggest there should be gymna- 
sia, swimming-baths, small gardens aud playing- 
grounds in all the educational lostitution^ The 
best physical exercise lean suggest, for Muham- 
madMS only, is to set apart a p^co for their aftet- 
Doou prayers, which gives sufficient motion to 
their mnselee needed for exercise. Besides this, 
here are several other advantages also. 

Quet 41—18 there indigenous instruction tor 
girls m the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what is its character? 

Ans 41 —Indigenous instruction for Muham- 
madan girls m this Presidency isgiven on a fair 
scale, fot in almost every street in the Native 
town m Bombay there exists an mdigenons prte 
school, but It confines itself to teiwhiug the holv 
Koran There are some such schools where girte 
aud boys of tender age attend, together and 
such IS the case m every city aud large town 
Quei 42— What progress has been made by 
the Department m instituting schools for girls, 
and wnat is the character of the instruction im- 
parted Id them? What improvements can yon 

42— With regard to female edncatiim 
among the MuhammalansI believe soine schools 

exist 111 the Madras Presidency, Sind and elsewlicre, 

but in this Presidency (except Sind) no girls' 
Bcbool IS provided by Government Thera aie 
educated Muhammadan females to be found alroMt 
everywhere, who can teach Hindustani besioM the 
Korau Mussalman girls can attend schools to the 
affeof twelve years The inspection should also 
be made by females, or until such an arrangemrat 
nnj be effected, a venerable Muhammadan 


gentleman maybe appointed for the pnrpose It 
wonid require two or three years’ lime to give a 
fair trial to sneh girle’ schools, which would, I am 
afraid to say, m the beginning be greatly opposed 
Such institutions, I strongly suggest, be estab- 
lished at first in Bombay, Surat, and Ahmedabad 
I have strong hope that such schools will gradually 
progress, as lam well aware that several effici- 
ent books in Hindustani have been prepared and 
published in the North-West Provinces for this pur- 
pose I bad thepleasure of visiting the Govern- 
rnent Female School at Ahmedabad more than 
once, where I found two Mahammadan girls also 
active and clever m every subject. 

Qvrr £3.— Should the rates of fees in any 
c1a<s of schools or colleges vary according to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the 
pupil? 

Am B3 — In my humble opinion it would be 
very proper to vary the rate of fees m all classes 
of schools and colleges (excepting primary instruc- 
tion) according to the means of the parents or 
guardians of the punils, 

Qffrs 54 — Has the demand for high education 
in yonr province reached each a stage ns to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as n 
rpeans of maiutainiug themselves ? 

Ant 54 — ^The demand for high edncation in 
this Presidency has to a certain extent reached 
such a stage os to make the profession of teaching 
a profitable one Primary schools and high 
schools have been opened by men of good position 
and good education as a means of mamtainiog 
themselves But this is only the case with aU 
other classes of the commnuity excepting Muham 
madans 

Quei 59 —‘In your opinion should fees in col- 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Jot 59— It wonid be fair, I think, if fees in 
colleges were to be paid by the month, and not by 
tbe ters^ 

Qntt 67.— Ate the circumstances of any class 
of population in your province (ey , the Muham 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in tbe matter of English education? To what 
are these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for? 

Ans 67 —I have jnst come to the point I am 
pnncipaily concerned with In the matter of 
English edncation tbe circumstances of '^lubam- 
madans are really such as to require exceptional 
patronage and special attention of the paternal 
Government These circumstances arechiefly due 
to their poverty andgi-oss neglect by tbe Govern- 
meot Tbe Government has been good enongh 
to pay 11500 per month to the Anjumao i-Islam 
of Wmbay, since October 1880, for the improve- 
ment of education among the Mnssalmans, which 
IS comparatively very little indeed 

I regret to state here that the questions of the 
Commission have been received by mo very late, 
and at the time when Ihave been loo busy to devote 
satislactory attention to the matter However, I 
have in haste prepared answers to such questions 
only with which I am principally concerned , in 
addition to which, fearing I may be too late, I sab 
nut* memorial, containing a full detail regarding 
the Muhammadan education in this Presidency, 
which I had prepared a few years ogo, as a sup- 
plement to this evidence and in particular an an- 
swer to question G7. 

&1 
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Cl OSS examination o/’Haji 
By Mb Lee-M'arser. 

Q, I — In referenos to jour answer 8, wouM 
you not excel t tlie I iFjjer city Muiiici| alities? 

j i— les I woulj entrust Bombn,Poon^, 
Alimedabad, Sunt, and a few olbers wiUi tiie 
mnmgenient of ptimiry ecliool 

Q 2 — ^Is tliere not a cliantaWe Motamma- 
diii girls’ Bcliool in BuiiiLay ? 

A S— les One wa^ founded last year If 
Ilaji Jfaliomed Hajt Ismail, a jMemou in>*rcl>ant, 
nod IS attended now bj 1II7 giils It leceivea no 
aid from Government, and I do not tlimklic wish- 
es to lecpiieiiiy It IS endowed, an 11 was re- 
cently present on the oceaeiou ot the distnl udoft 
of pnzee Besides tlie Eorau, the giilsleirnto 
read and write Ilindustaut* It is lutended to 
teach them arithmetic and sewing 

By Mr Jacob. 

Q 1 — In answei 94 you state that there is 
no fixed senes of Hindu tain bools Have you 
overlooked Say ad Abdul lalieh'a depaitroenlil se- 
nes of readiug-booka and your own manuals of 
geogiapliv 7 

A I— I remember the bools well We have 
reported the matter to the Director more than once 
I am not quite satisfied with the text books in use 
latlie North West Vrovtacea 1 thnik we should 
prepare our own series 


GmfLAit Mtjhaiiiiad MuNsni. 

Q 5 —Are you of opiinou that the Persian 
standards of the Boml ai University are too 1 w, 
and that the a-hief Persian authors are not pre* 
scnl ed m those slandaids ? 

A 2 — III mj fpiiiioi! theie cannot be any 
higher etainlaid lb ni the one existing Ibis ie>t 
I have I ecu appmiUed examiner in Peisiaii by the 
Uuuersit), uud tUerefnie I know what the stand- 
ards aie 

Q j — Do yon think sufllcient preeminence 
his I cea give i in the Ooiernment high schools la 
Bombay aud P oin In tbe stiidi of Peisian? 

J 3- — Ido not know preti«ely whatnnmler 
of stmleiits there Aie I bel 5\e that the Di.jnrt- 
xnent hw lec gwiscd the importance of the sub- 
ject blit the silaiy of the Persuaii teaciar at 
Poona High School is too low 

By Mr Telano 

Q J — Do you propose the appointment of 
a Muhammadan Hiudustdin tunslator for the 
purjiose 'f !«] mng ami revising school-b tiks 
onli , or for imy other purj ose als > ? 

A 1 — For the purpose of revising scchonl-books 

Q 2 — Aic you a! le to sai why Mulnmma- 
cans III Sisd do uot go lu for Lnglish eduos- 
lion ? * 

J 2 — 1 cannot speak with special knowledge 
of 8iod 


Ettdence oj Mr E Giles, Edueahonai Inspector 


Q <es. I —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming au opinion on the subject ot 
education in India, and in what province youi ex- 
perieuee has beau gamed ? 

An$ 7—1 was appuuited to the Dlgl^mstone 
College 03 Piofessoi of History aud Political Eco- 
nomyin 1S73, and have been serving contiim* 

< usty IQ this countrv since May of thatyeoj Out 
of a service of more than nine years, little more 
than ayearand a half was spent at the LIpbnistoDe 
College Of the reroaiiuiig time, I have eerved 
in bioken periods in the Korth-East Division and 
Cential Division for about two yeaie, Die rest of 
my eorvice having been spent m GuyarstU 1 have 
thus had f IT moie experience of Gnj ii£tb than of 
nny other part of the I’residenci, and the ansners 
given by me should be consideied as having lefer- 
ence to this proa tuce, and not to other yurts of 
the Presidency. 

Q««» 2— Do yon think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development np 
to the requirements of the community f Can yon 
suggest any mptovements in the system of ad- 
ministration orin the course of instruction ? 

Aa» 2 — Up to the year 1>>54, desultory and m 
sufficient efforts bad been made by tioaemmeiit 
to intrtxluce a system of piimary education, but 
v.ith small results In lSa5 the present depawt- 
iiiental system commenced, and withittlie placing 
of the Isortlieiii Divisi n under the care of an 
Inspector of Schools At that time there were, 
in all districts of the Division, 76 primary boya* 
schonU, with Sj'lSS scliolat* 'I here ate now, at 
the cnl of IHSl-Ki, 1,739 boys’ schools and 
1 14,0il scholars 'Ihese figures speak well for 


(he popiilanti of the present system, for it is, I 
(limk, inconceivable that such progress could have 
lieen made in ttie face of unpopularDy, even m 
districts under the direct rule and influence of the 
British Governmeut Butin the Noithero Di- 
vision aie ii1m> included a large number oif inde 
pendent Itative States, and the acceptance by 
Dicse of our jystem of education is the stron^gest 
possible aigument in favour of its suitability to 
• he ciicumstaocLs of the people The Baioda 
State, thou^i niiconiiected with the Department, 
has the satne system for its piimary 

schools 

Ibe system bns been on its trial for a quarter 
of ncenturi, and the progiess obtained under it 
baa been uncheokpil, except diinog tbe peiiod of 
scarcity in lh7r-78 The immediate recovery of 
(be schools alTeeted, winch accomj anted the lettirn 
of plenty, was a conclusive proof that the cheek 
was due to natural causes, and not, as some sup- 
posed, to deficiencies m the departmental system. 
At the present time the extension of operations m 
Government dislricts is hampeied only by want 
of funds In all the b*ative btates sleadv pro- 
gieas IS maintained, while in KfitI lawar, on ing to 
thfegreatJiheralit/ of the Chiefs, tie increase la 
tbe nnmber of institutions has been vety rnpid 

The piimary schools are roughly divided into 
two kinds — (1) the supeiior, which supply the can- 
didates for the lower grades of the public ser- 
vice, (he training colleges, and the Lnglish 
schools (i) the inferior, whose object is to meet 
the wants of the cultivating classes and those who 
do not look tor support to Uoieriiment employ- 
ment or seek for higher edueatiou The object of 
the Department Las been, as regards the first class, 
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to proTiclc a fiirly complete education , in the 
second to give a knowledge of the three dl’« 
Jt has been one of the objects of the De{artDteat 
to make the rIiooU popular an I to intcrtist the 
people immediately m them, and the school com- 
mittees existing in connection with eich institu* 
tion, haie given every lacihty for an expression of 
populir opinion for or against the system At the 
same time the Department, justly considering thit 
It should, in an unoducaUd province, lend aid 
educate public opinion, has ix.cn careful to estab 
hsb and maintain a higher curriculum than that 
of the old indigenous schools, and has tntd to 
rai»e the views of tlie people to its own level, 
rather than, for the sake of popularity, toaecom- 
modatc itself to long established prejudices 
TWiifc care fias fiecn tafen to secure popularity, 
efiicicnoy h is not been neglected 

As regards the further development of primary 
educati in, I think that tins should he (eft lo the 
natural course of events and the intellectual pro- 
gress of the people themselves For the purposes 
of Government, a vernacular college and higher 
vermicular education nre not required I hey will 
be evolved ivhen educatioa his iridely eireod, 
when a national literature has sprung up, and when 
the rich and influential Iiave time and incimatioii 
to seek for learning for its own sake, apart from 
any considerations of pecuniiry benefits 

Qaet 5 —In your province, IS primarj in«tnic- 
lion sought for ly tlu. pciple in general or by 

[ lorticnlar classes only ? Do any classes epccnlljr 
■old aloof from it, and if eo, win ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it , and if so, 
from what causes ? \V hat is the attitude of the 
iiiflucntml c]as«cs towards tbo extension of ele 
nentarj knowledge to every class of societv ? 

Ant S — Pnmarj instruction is sought for by 
the people gettcrslly, though m different degrees 
'Jlus may be s en by a reference to the caste 
tables in the anuiial reports of tbo Department 
in the primary boys' schools of all kinds la the 

I irovinee, lb per cent of the children are Kunbis, 
r per cent .Brahmins, fw jKr cent dams, fO per 
cent trading classes, elicit as Hainas, Bliat>as,&c , 
7 per cent arti>"'ns, such its Lobars, Sutirs, &c , 
4 per cent Ikijputs, 4 per cent shop keepers, 
such as Ghancliis, Kacluos, &.c,S per ceiit^daj- 
lalwiirers and menial seriauts, j per cent niiscel 
laneons, such as Bhsts, \anjara9, Ac., ]| percent, 
low castes, such ns Modus, Dheils, Blnngis, Ac , 
with a few Parbhus and Lingaits , nearly 15 per 
cent tircjMuhammsdans, I| per cent are Fursis, 
and 1 J per cent aborig nils 

In girls’ schools the percentages are very differ- 
ent. Tlie kimbis ol tain onli 5 ^wr cent , Brdh- 
mins 20, llamas, Ac , 15, Jams 12, Parsis in, 
artisans 0, llajputs 5, Mnssalmans 4, Gh^nclii*, 
Ac , 8, miscellaneous 3 menial servants 1, low- 
castes nearly 1, oi d aboriginals, Natue convert^ 
Pari bus, Ac , in smaller proj ortions 
The Miih imma Ians and jx orcr cl isscs generally 
hold aloof from eilucation parllj through ignor- 
anwawdpflrJJj Jfciwugb poicriy Some of ibe 
cnltivating classosalso, who could affonl to e«lii- 
catc their chil Iren, are utterly indifferent, an 1 the 
constant cmplojmeiit of children in the ficMs 
offers them an excuse for their non attendance at 
school As regards the really poor, much atten- 
tion has latelv been paid to the cncoungcrawit of 
education among them by fee remissions, either 
wholly or m ].«rt Thus, in Surat, the lower on I 
poorer classes of the pcjuLation have been carc- 


fally classifled and admitted to rchool cntirdy or 
partly free m accorihince with their circumiianccs 
it IS diRicult to 8C<3 what m pre can be done than 
this anks* a compiil^ry Act were applied 

People of ihc lowest caste (such as Dheds and 
Bhangis] arc still practically excluded from edii- 
eatiua, nod their admis ion into schools would be 
the signal for tne withdrawal of a large number of 
t.hifdren, possibli for the total desertion of tlie 
school in the theory of the Department, they 
an. free to nltcnd , is a matter of fact, they do 
not, and the richer and influential members of tbo 
commnnity take care that they shall not i can 
suggest no remedy but. that of time and (ho in 
creased enlightenment of their more fortunate 
brethren. 

Lxcept a< regards these lowest castes, I do not 
thmk that the influentnl clvse.. are opposed to 
the general extension of education Most of 
them are indifFerciit , a few, more enlightened, are 
in favour of sncIi extension 

Qati 4 — To what extent do indigenous 
schools exist in your province ? How far are they 
a relic of an ancient village system? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the snstruc- 
tion given in them, and the system of di«ei|liiic 
in vogue? M hat fees are taken from tho scholars ? 
prom what classes ore the masters of such schools 
generally selected, an I what are their qiialificu 
tioiis ? Hitvc any arrangements Iwcn made for 
training or providing muters in such schools ^ 
Underwhat circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to goad account 
aspartifa system of, national education, and 
wh.at IS the best method to adopt for this purpo«o ? 
Arc the masters willing to accept Stale aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given 7 How f ir has tlic grant-in aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it 
be farther extendpol ? 

Ant d— According to the litcst procnnlle 
figure*, tlicrc ore m (Jujarath,excl idingCiitcL, <iiJ 
schools with 21,131 scliolars llic scl ools may 
bo divided into three closes (i) ]J»iJu, (2y ^fn- 
bammadan, (3) Pirsi All the indigenous schools 
of tho division fall under ono or otlur of tUc^o 
beads 

Hmdit Se^potf — ^Thesemayho regarded as of 
one kind generally anlmayL«clis*cdaa ‘secular ' 

I cannot tind any record of a purely religious 
school existing, tho nearest approneh lieiu" the 
Sansknt schools, which have now disappeared It 
» true th it in the ' secular ' school* a certain re 
Iigioiis element is introduced, but not such as 
would justify any other clossifcation Tiie seen. 
lar schools may be sub diTidcil into two clos'cs (d) 
fixed, (A) itinerant This will be further develop- 
ed In low 

—These may be divided 

into three classes— 

1 Purely religious 

2 Partly reliptous., 

S Madrasm 

Tiepnre/frfhjioHneliontiiMsnaWy attaci nl to 
themosque and supenntended by a ’ M lb,' win 
Icicbesboys and girls lo recite the Knnm lie 
teachingmsuvh a scho»I h entirely ronhiied to th>- 
Korin 

Ti*parf/j relifioat teith t mar or mar not Jjc 
bell la the tijos.pie In it th* Koran is taught 
but a cvrtaiu amount of s<^Ur imtlrULtioii u also 
given 
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Th Itadfoiia w a more nmlition* iniljluJum 
jinJ la a relic of tlio Alassaltnan rule wlicn IVratan 
was tlie oOieial lacguaj^e In a scliool Ara* 
lie and Persian would l« taught 

Pant 5e4i>o/r— Ihosooro Um number onljrj 
U in Surat and 2 in llroacli Tlicy tro preiidcil 
over by the Jtobcila and esUblislied imncnall) 
for religions leaching, Int in eomc cast* tcaJiTiR, 
wntingj and orithlnctic arc also taught, and where 
girls attend Ihe ecliools, ncollc noTV and cm* 
Iroilery In a few scl ools our departmental *18- 
tem 18 nearly follon ed Tlie fchools arc clianlaUc 
iDstilulions, BO fees lung tahtii from tUt pajnU 

JImioDs or IbSTBtcrro'r 
//inrfs Sehooh — 'Iht method of lostnictioft m 
generally the same in all icl ooU, and may Lecsiled 
the ‘ oral ' method The master recite* and the 
pm ds repeat until the leisou ha* been fired on 
tbeir memories 1 may describe the osual routine 
in an oidiaary well catahluhcd \n ligenous Khool 
as folloiv* — flic moiter, who is usually ft Brah- 
miD, and often the pneat of many of the familie* 
nliose children attend the school, goes round the 
village, or portion oftlio town, in the moraingand 
collects the bojs 'ilns is nsnally & procet* of 
time, as lie often ha* to listen to the rc{ reseuta* | 
iions of parent* as to the special treatment nece*^ 
*arj for a refrtctor} p ipil, (a penuaJe lbs pupil i 
Liraself to accompany him, or oceaiionaUr to ad- 
mtnisVee & eUsslisemeat which the pircnU approve, ' 
1 lit a Inch they do not care to inflict, llaving 
collce «d a l-ertaiQ number ot boys, he Icarcs them 
tn the caro of the more advanced boji, who eao 
instruct them in the onkt, an I nturn* to his work 
ol collection. M hen ft safTictent namber have 
asscmlled, the work of the school commences lo 
earnest Sometimes, school is epened by s prayer 
to Oanpati, or an mroeatioa to Ssrasvati, to 
wl ich arc added moral maxims prescribing clean 
lilies*, truth telling, early rising, Ac Ihetc oro 
recited in a sing song tone by tho master, the 
wl ole school repeating each line after him Ex- 
amples of them are as follows 

In th« early raominir early ri>« 

WmIi yoM face snd cleao year Urlh" 

and similar sentences This recitation represeots 
the moral and religious teaching of the scliool 
The master then gives hu attcutioa generally to 
the more advanced and elder boys, one or two of 
whom arc dej uled to repeat an anh or auVs to 
the lower classes Tho master may have assist- 
ants, probably his son or sons If he has not, he 
utilises the older pupils Thus, in a largo scliool 
of SO or GO boys there may be 20 or SO reciting one 
ank, 15or20 reciting another, while master 
IS imj artmg more advanced instruction to (I c old- 
er boy* A* the school w utuallY held la a email 
room, or in the verandah of a tiiulding, often a 
dbarmshlU, where space IS liNiitcd, the coatunon 
of sounds may be imagined, but will not bear 
description £aih pu) il recites at the top of his 
voice, md the eutoiiragemcut to noise w found in 
the fact that the parents often codipute the energy 
of the raasters f loni the volume of sound proceed 
ing from the school This is no exaggeration 
1 have mjself heard villagers romplain that oor 
Government schools lack the suing and energy of 
the md geuous school 

It 13 a matter for surprise tlat with nil the 
drawhaelis enumer ted, the school usually achieves 
Its ohiect which 13 thoiough grounding oftheboys 


in the ank* Most of the Deputy Intpcdori cf 
this Division admit that the ankt are more 
Ibotoughiy taught in the iinligcnou* iban m tl e 
Govcmnient school 

The more advariced boy* Icanv to write asplia- 
bets name* of people, and the heading* of formi 
of agrctmenfs, letters, and pttitioni, Tlmi, writ- 
ing tonus a part of the curriculum In some few 
fchools also rentIing«I«K k* are n»cd, but thu is 
rare ^ihc general tactliod ot iu»tnictwm i» entirt- 

•y 

I Tlio scbool-hiun are uncertain, and oq^nl 
cUiefly on the wwhev of the j eople and the sewn 

'of tie year Tlic duration of Khool time may le 
stated a* four to f vc hour* daily, 1 ul rtgulantT i* 
unusual Tho scliool is of course closed cn hohdaji 
and dunng marriage or funeral wrimonics. 

iiaiaMsiadan Srieo/s— TliC melhcd of instrue- 
lion I* very similar to that defiilcd above. A* a 
role, the studies arc more elerocntary and the 
acr)uircmcti(« of the teacher infviof TIi«», rfl 
one town where there see seven Muliatomadan indi- 
genoa* schools, only one of the t«chtr» could read 
and write most o{ these seven school*, however, 
were purely religions I may add that, as a role, 
the Muhammadan teachers do not display tie 
same energy as the Hindu*, while the boys arc 
inoie irregalar in attendance 

taagaaget a»d $u^jett$ fevyit^Ido not know 
that 1 can give a better genettl new cf the *tn- 
dic* of aa laJigenoti* school llvin by nnotiDg from 
the report of tho Honeuralle T C Hope, C S I , 
wnticn ID ISbS, tn which that genllemao tho- 
roughly reviewed (he whole system of educalion 
then existing m Onjvrith In Hindu Khoolsso 
bngitago otiter tt aa Qojaritbt u taught, for, a* 
far a* 1 can learn, (hero IS DOW no Sanskrit indi- 
genou* school cxistingiDtho Dinsioo. Mr Hope 
write* as follow* •— 

** Oa £r<t rRlennj; school sheat l*o bobIIj or* employed 
la Irwbisg th* (0 eouBl (root 1 to 100 ud to 
Disik devo Ih* emnenl* on * unded hoard, or oa (he 
troaod III u U>tB art lo Irsra hy heart the " toks ” or 
Bialiip4ir*tjci) UVIn The Bsmher cl these vann much la 
diffcmt parts, sail it is dif colt to dnrrihi Ihns hot io 
gtorra} errry irhol* sambrr tnm I to i* aalUphtd hy 
erriy nomhrr from ) lo 10 aad hy freetjoni op to S| or 
•Tea 71 Ob Innir perfert in smltiptmt oo, tbthoy learn* 
tb* slruhet and " Dim*. " or the roraation ol linple lyl 
Ulta sn.1 proper Bsmee *sd eoinm ts lo memory *nU prw- 
tisre wnt Bir a Duniher of forai*] hesdiDjee of baiioeee 
teVlen Miere ot Bdeico BolhilU of nchsof^u tie Beit 
leene by heart the ■ ebita, " or Uhln of wei^ihts. Din- 
Voree «nd euTRoey, vid Enally p«*!i«*«B lo mental Biilb 
IDetic. T) • lekhaoi kni cl eo ere the prset eel appi cation 
of U>4 eonplmlcd tncIti}ltcatKm>tahUa and dhau which 
have hoen leuruHl before aoJ eilher cossist of or are con- 
Bedn) with a^at Tsnetjof ruin for the nlcoUtioa of 
prectice inlemt iIikoudI, and a laroe nomherof the qoe*. 
I voe sioally found aoionc the m ecelLiDeoiu extmplei ** 
in work* on aritl a ctie The proficiency attained in these 
la eomei mo* wondorfijl and an aremRe nomber acouire a 
raeiUrot calculation -which must levcrv useful to them m 
•fler I f« ^ 

The above subjects are not studied in nil schools 
The wnting ot Utters and hnndis, and Ihc more 
difficult mental aritlimetie, arc sometimes omitted, 
evcntnlhe best In schools which may ho called 
middling only the “anks” and part of the lek- 
1 alls aro taught, and lu the worst nothing lut 
“ anks " 

In Mnssnlman schools the Kordn i* the chief 
cU^book. In e>me schools Ptrsian is tnught, 
and even a sniatlering of Arabic The text looks 
vwlddse the Guhslan, Bostao, Pandiiama Ac 
j Wnting 18 taught sometimes, the Alussulmnus 
taavuig a great admiration for well formed I’crsiau 
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cliaraeters , aritbraefio of any kind is rarely taoglit, 
except perhaps among the Bohora communities 
In Parsi schools the Pehclvi language is taught, 
the religious hooks being written in that language* 

I have already stated that reading*hooL& are 
more to bo found m some of the more advanced 
schools, and this is due, doubtless, to the recogni* 
tion of the necessity for reading which has follow 
ed the increase m tho number of Government 
schools, the diffusion of newspapers, and the larger 
facilities for correspondence otherwise, the ao- 
count given by Mr Hope in 1855 exactly de* 
scrips the carriculum in mdigenoos schools of the 
present day 

Feel patd and other loureei of is 

nlmost impossible to give any accurate estimate of 
tho average expenditure on these schools Not 
01 ly in every zilla, but in every village, different 
customs prevail The teacher may receive bis 
emolumeuts in cash or in kind He may or may 
not occupy a Imnse rent free Ho may be under 
an agreement with the villagers to receive a fixed 
sum annually, or he may be entirely independent 
of them As a rule, the teacher receives part of 
his income in monthly fees, and the rest in presents 
and rewards given on special occasions fhe fee 
maybe paid in cash, hut probably la -more often 
paid in kind Thus, m some places the boys in 
turn bring sufficient food for the master for the 
day , m others each hoy brings daily a handfol 
of flour or some fruit The fee rate may ho 
ronghlv estimated to vary from 6 pies to 8 annas 
monthly, according to the cireutnstaoces of the 
pareuts and the size and locality of the school 
Jilany boys who are very poor are allowed to come 
free The average monthly rate of fee may be 
estimated at Z annas S pies, or possibly a little 
above that 

The master receives other emoluments besides 
the monthly fee Ihus, he may receive HI Or 
B2 when a boy has reached a certain etage of the 
school course On the occasion of a festival he 
receives a gift or gifts, sometimes cash, sometimes 
a pagadi, sometimes a dmner , 6ve npe mangoes 
m the season, or five new tiles for his bouso 
before the monsoon, are common gifts ’When 
the boy has complete his course, the teacher re 
eeivcs a present according to the father’s means 
This may vary from Rl to H20 It is, there* 
fore, d flicult to estimate accurately the sum 
cf tlie emoluments received In the large towns 
where tho school is well attended and the parents 
rich, a teacher may get as much as H50 per 
mensem, while lu the small villages he may get 
only two or three rupees I should estimate the 
average pay of an indigenous schoolmaster at 
R8 per mensem 

I have divided Hindu indigenous schools info 
two classes, (a) fixed, and {6) itmennt As a rule, 
the fixed schools are those m large towns, where 
the school has been held for many years and where 
the office of teacher is often herroitary The iti- 
nerant school 19 that which a wandering Brahman 
sets up m a village, and which i« held for four or 
five months when the teacher migrates to another 
village and repeats the process The reason for 
migration maybe the approaching field work which 
empties tho school, or the faifuro of tie master to 
obtain his dues Tlie«e schools arc not numerous 
in tho Division generally, but are found in consi 
derahle numbers in Kaira I should estimate 
schools of this kind os forming about one*foarth 
of the total number 

]S«mli>T 


Effect of edueational operahont on tndiuenoua 
oehoolt —According to the Honourable Sir Hope's 
veport for 1855, there were then m the Northern 
Division 1,033 schools, with 41,37S scholars Com- 
pared with her present figures, a net decrease of 
schools and 16 682 scholars has taken place 
Assuming an equality m the efficiency of the edu- 
cation given with that of the departmental system, 
wo have yet a net increase of 1,535 schools and 
d7,3a9 scholars as the result of that system But 
none will deny the superior efficiency of the de- 
partmental schools , many of the Muliaromadan 
Indigenous schools, for instance, being purely reli- 
gious clashes, where neither reading nor writing 
are taugbl by tho illiterate master 

The canse of the decrease in indigenous schools 
Can, I think, only be assigned to the working of 
the departmental system The disappearance of 
the indigenous schools may be asenbeu to (1) the 
Sreatee cheapness of Goreramenfi 8cioo?s, (2) dieir 
greater prestige, and (3) their greater utility I 
Will shortly develope these three causes — 

(1) The cess payer pays a fee of 8 pies or 1 
anna lo a Government school, and is not under 
the necessity of making pre«ents to the master 
X estimated the fee rata in the indigenous school 
at i annas S pie>, but, with the necessary presents, 
the total annual sunx paid by the parents to the 
teacher wonld probably represent a fee rate of 6 
Or 6 annas per mensem The non cess payer m 
Cess schools in Government districts pays a higher 
fee than the cess payer, but the rate only rises to 
5 anoaa and 6 annas in the highest standards 
Including the cost of books, Lc , the non cess- 
payer in a district where the fee vanes from 1 
anna to 6 annas may pay about the same amount 
m a cess school as he would in an indigenous one, 
hot would receive an education which fitted him 
tor Government employment Finally, the cess- 
payer has to pay his cess, and naturally sends his 
eon to the school supported from it 

(2) The ccss school m villages » the property 
of the people aided by Government , the le^ing 
Inembers of the village are upon its committee, 
the district officers, the representatives of Govern- 
meot, visit and encourage it , and its success or 
failure is a subject of consideration not only to 
the talokabut to the central district committee 
^ hero 15 therefore, every indneeraent in a village 
for the maintenance of ccss schools, hardly any for 
the maintenance of an indigenous school 

1 have pointed out that many of the indigenous 
schools of tl 13 Division were itinerant These 
Oatnrally disappear as the number of cess schools 
increases, the itinerant master finding no en- 
conmgement in a .village already possessing a 
school 

In large towns the indigenons schools are not 
so greatly affected by the establishment of ccss 
schools, but survive and flonn«b many of tt e 
boys joining the Government schools crcnlnally 

(SI That Government schools arc more useful 
and their system of eaucalion hotter is incontes 
table and admitted The proof of it is found m 
the fact that even in townathe indigenous system 
13 regarded as preparatory to our system 

2 tbtal. that the schools at the Deparleaeat are 
becoming yearly more popular Pr judices which 
formerly exists, such os that history and geo- 
graphy arc useJes", fcc , havo disappeared or ara 
disappearing , yet tho indigenous schools arc not 
withoutpopuhinty In tbofirst place, they arethe 
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leliQ of a former time The father is apt to ttuoL. 
that what he leatat and what was sufTicient for him 
bhould he BO for his sou In the case of the school 
which has eluted for penerations, 1 e feels the 
samo respect for the place with its traditions ss an 
Eon-Iishmau for bis “old school' Iho master 
who baa sncceeded his father and grandfalhcr 
becomes an institution, and combininff, ns ho often 
does, the duties of preceptor and family-pnest, his 
luflueaco extends to all members of the house- 
hold Secondlj/, the school is often the nlaco where 
the “ Nishal Oalna” is performed This » one 
of the 16 religious cci'cmanics which n Iloidn 
undergoes during life This ceremony, which 
celebrates the admission of a boy to'sehool is 
jeiformed when he joins an indigenons school, 
hut not, so far as I can learn, when he joins a 
Government school Thirdly, the fees are paid 
at a time and in a manner suitahla to the parents , 
this IS no douht a great reason for the populaniy 
of the indigenous school A similar reason is that 
no hoohs have to he bought nor slates, nor copy- 
books which are neceasaryin departmental schools 
Again, there is more freedom in attendance, and 
punishment is seldom entailed by absence fiom 
school 

My opinion is that the people rvould gladly see 
the indigenous rchool maintained, but arc fully 
alive to thcadiautagesof the departmental eysteo 
It follows that the indigenous school should be 
eocouiaged to become a more eSicLont feeder to 
the Qoiernment school than it 13 at present ITe 
have attempted to encourage the better eondneted 
acbools by giants from local funds Che attempt 
has met with very little success, and baa been 
viewed with suspicioa as tending to the absorption 
of the pnvate school by the Department 1 am 
of opinion that if Government formally notified 
then intention to uphold and eneoniage the tndi 
genons school and aided our scanty local funds by 
A special grant to each zilla for aid to indigenous 
schools in a few years many schools would come 
forward for registntion and would soon prove 
useful feeders to our higher institutions 

Ko arrangements hare been made for training 
or providing masters in ind genous schools, nor 
are such arrangements possible in my opinion, on 
account of the unwilhugness of the masters them- 
selves TVith great difficulty a few indigenous 
masters bare been prevailed on to acce] t the 
aid of the State and conform to the very simple 
rules under which such aid is given It is bardly 
likely that men who object to a simple inspection 
of their schools will voluntarily come forward to 
be trained under the Department If they did so, 
the labour spent on hammg them would in most 
cases be thrown away, as tbeir age, circcmetances 
and habits would usually prevent them from turn 
mg the training to good account The ntmost 
tlmt can he expected, in my opinion, from the in 
digenous schools is that in time in large towns 
they may act aa feedera to the h^ber achools and 
tal e the place of the present branch schools I 
am speaking of the indigenous schools preper, t e , 
those that Save been long eatabhshed 1 do not 
refer to any private schools lately estab] shed by 
men of some education in places where Govern 
ment schools have not been provided. One or two 
such cases have occuried in the last year, and 1 
see no reason why, m timp, private enterprise may 
not in this way assist the extension of ^ucalion 
1 cannot predict this, hut I consider that anch 
schools maj sptmg up and I hint they would be 


fully enhllcd to eneouragement from tIio local 
funds, lint such a movement can only bedciclopeJ 
in the course of years, nnd at present no curtail- 
jnent of the Government system would he justified 

Quet 5— Hhat opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instmctioii ? How fat is a hoy educated at home 
able to compete on ecjual terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boj s edu- 
cated at school ? 

Aas 5 —I here is practically no homo instrnetion 
m this provinco , m a few caecs tho son of n nch 
man may have a private tutor, hut he probably 
nlso attends schools 

5— • IIow far can the Government depend 
on j nrate effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ju 6 — 1 have already partially answered (Ins 
question in tny answer ti question*! At present 
Govemmeht cannot depend with conflleneo ou 
private effort in rural districts The desire for 
elumtion has been lately produced, nnd a with 
drawnl of the active siij port it rceciies from Go- 
veniinent would probably lead to Us dying out 
again A tendency to private effort can however 
be diseemed, nnd I look fonvnri coi fidently to a 
time when such effort judicionsly aided should 

f rovide for at least the inferior schools, but not 
or some years to eoroe I make so mention beie 
of those aided schools, such os the Missionary or 
Parsi panchovet sihools, which are nnder either 
Departmental management or management as m« 
telligent as that of the Department i heve schools 
ID tbeir particular localities can be depended on, 
but they are confined by their circumstances to 
those localities 

Qb« 7 —How far, m your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantagconsly adminiafered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? \^hat are the proper 
limits of the control to bo exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ant 7 — Tho late Resolution of the Dombay 
Government, No SolS of the 19th September 
1882, Financ al Department, has decided the ques- 
tion asked here 

<2«ee 8 — kVhat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit- 
tees for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instr iction m towns 
la to b« a charge agaiftst ilunicipal funds what 
security would you suggest against tl e possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make a proper 
proTisiou ? 

Am 8 — This question also has been decided m 
the same Resolution I would only state, with 
refereni^ to the latter portion of it, that I see no 
reason to aj prebend that ilunicipa] committees 
would fad to make proper provision They will 
receive the charge of a certain number of schools 
in a. cei tain condition TLcDepaitmentwill sujjply 
the examiners and advisers of the committees, and 
wonid quickly note any tendency to deterioration 
In the institutions But, apart from ai y suj posi- 
tion of Government laterfeience, it may, I think, 
be s^ely assumed that there is sufficient pul bo 
spirit ui Municipal towns, and a sufficiently effeo- 
tive desire for education to prevent any retrogiade 
movement It noold be a poor compliment to 
those bodies to which a larger share of self govern- 
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rnent hng been granted, on acconnt of tbejr in- 
cicascd enligiiteument and <Alncation, to suppose 
ihttt they ^onld ntflise their powers to stifle edn- 
•alion, or that they troold ha eo careleffs of tteir 
Jue exercise as to neglect it 

' Qiiea 9 —Havo yon any saggesliona to make 
m the system in force for pr Tiding teachers jn 
jsnmary schools ? ‘Ulmt is tho ja^ent social status 
of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a bene- 
ficial influence amon^ (he vattagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
impro\ mg their position ? 

Ans 9— 'The ythmedabad ^Valuing College is 
an institution which, in my opinion, la doing its 
work efficiently, and I am not prepared to recom- 
mend any changes m its constitution The Kaj- 
kot College, though not jet fully developed, w 
ol«o workir g well, and has hecn of very groat 
service in supplying thepiormce with fairly quali- 
fied masters As to the social status of the Tillage 
schoolmasters,* 1 would quote shortly from the 
report of Mr Hope in 1855 on the indigcnoDS 
roasters He saya, “ The teacher’s oflice is a des- 
pised one, and, indeed, it would be strange if it 
Wire otherwise , for the persons who fill it are, as 
a class, eqiully incompetent for tbeir own or ony 
other profession * * * Hence the indigenous 
teachers as a class do not appear to bare any 
great hold on the affections or vencratioa of the 
^ eople \Vlien indmJuaU are influential or popolar 
it 18 generally because they are the customary per 
formers of religious cereroociea Jfr Hope ex- 
cepts Uie hereditary uidigeucus teacher. Accept- 
ing this estimate as a true one, there is no doubt 
that the social status of the village master under 
the departmental system is very far in advance of 
that of the indigenous master I am of opioion 
that, as a rule, the schoolmaster is respected and 
looked up tom a village, and that bis position is one 
that becomes more and mote influential from year 
to year. Inmanyeasesheisnot only schoolmaster, 
hut post-master, Las par and position being both 
unproved by this double office Jly own expen 
eoce has slmun roe that tn roost villages the 
people have a considerable respect for the master sod 
take a lively interest in his weKaro The dignity 
of the vilbge school is raided when the master's 
pay IS incTea«ed, and Ttce ttnd It can hardly bo 
otherwise when in many cases the master is the 
most educated roan in the village As a servant 
of Government also, bis position is far jd adniaco 
of that of the indigenous master who u as a servant 
of the Village only 

As regards the inflaonce of the master among 
the villagers, much must depend on the master 
himself The hard working and well hehavedman 
cannot but have a good influence, while that of 
the idle and careless man is the reverse. Speakiug 
generally, I have found the Village masters to he 
quiet, orderly, well behaved men, who interfere 
little in village quarrels, and who, on the whole, 
work well for their pay,^which, it should be re- 
membered, is in many cases not in excess of that 
obtain'd by a Government peon iJnt few com- 
plaints come to me as to the interference of the 
village masters in matters which do not concern 
them, nor have I ever learned from the Revenue 
officers, who see them and their schools constancy, 
that their influence in the villages is generally bad 

The prospects of the lower paid assistant oiasteis 
Und uutnuned masters of short service are not 
hopeful Such men aie ofteu unaoJe from family 


or other circumstances to join the Training College 
some may seture places on pensionable salary, but 
are hahle to be removed on trained men becoming 
available , others labour on for years on miserably 
small salaries and with no hopes for the future 

I have lately sought to improve the position of 
such men by submitting to the Collector of each 
district an annual nominal list of tho^e who have 
served well for some years, with the hope that 
they may obtain from the Revenue authorities a 
preference in the matter of vacant posts over the 
ordinary candidate The Revenue authorities have 
unanimonEly approved of my proposal, which is in 
fact lotendcd to'revive a practice instituted by the 
Honoufahle Mr Hope when Collector of Surat 
I trust that the encouragement that may be given 
will indnce men to serve more zeoloudy and cheer- 
fully in our schools, and I hcheve that the connec- 
tion that may thus be establishid between the 
educationat and Revenue Departments will bo 
appreciated by the people and add to the prestige 
of the educational service 

I would add that with larger funds at my dis- 
posal,! would increase the pay of the masters in 
small villages We have now men serving on H8 
and 0 In my opinion no fairly qualified master, 
whose work was satisfactory, should get less than 
fiJ2. The pay of all would thus be pensionable 

Qtes 10 — What subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the cemnmnity at large and 
especially to the ngriculhinil ebsses? Should any 
special means he adopted for making the instruc- 
tion m such subjects efficient ? 

Am ft)'— Witb tbe means DOW at the disposal 
of the D^artment, I doubt whether any fresh sub- 
jects of instruction could be beneficially introduced 
into primary schools genemlly The schools must 
depend much upon the master, and, as I have al 
ready shown, much cannot be expected from men 
I on very low* pay In the bulk of the village 
' seboob more cannot be expected than a plain edu- 
cation-reading andwTitingwitliantlunetic history, 
and geegraphy, general 1 nowledge IS to a consi- 
drraWe extent imparted through the laedium of 
the reading senes, the vaned character of the 
leesons making them especially valuable in this 
respect Any effeotne instruction jn popular 
science or agriculture would necessitate more 
highly tramed matters Bs.instructors and a greater 
expendiluie on each individual school 1 have 
already, however, shown that the masters are 
under paid I have heard complaints from various 
sources that our primary achool system is not suffi 
aently practical I have never, however, found 
amongst the community any active desire to avail 
themselves of practical instruction when offered 
The BgHcultunl class at Nadiad was thrown open 
to sons of cultirators who are to be taught in the 
vernacabr The Nadiad Agncultural Society 
even offered C\e monthly scholarships of S3 per 
mensem for boys attending regularly, but the 
vernacular class has b^en a failure, and now con- 
tains one pupil only In Surat there is an Indus- 
tml school for smithing and carpenter’s work, 
with instruction in drawing also, but I fear that 
without the hberol scholarships now given the 
attendance would be very scanty It may he said 
that the Department should offer special scholar- 
dups for the encouragement of science and mecha- 
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nicil arts, but we nr« met bj tbo question o! 
moofij It resoWes itscif into tbw are «« to 
teich a larsc number o£ the popubilion to rcail anci 
write, or giru a mora ohborato education lo a 
smaller number? ConsiJennS tbe circumstances 
of tlitf country, and the compiraliie!/ small hIu 
cational rcaults obtained even jet, tliora can m 
my opinion, be but one answer to sucb a quMtion 
Quef 12 —Is the 8j stem of pijmLnts by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for tlio promotion of cdu 
cation amongst a jKjor and ignorant pin? 

12 — I understand tins ouestion to reCtt to 
the masters eraplojed by tbe Dfparlment Tlic 
system of payment by nsultJ is very suitable in 
small towns and large villages ben Uio sy sti m 
was introduced, full power* wero tetaineil by Ibc 
Department to grant or refuse payments in accord 
ancfl witli tlio special circumsUnccs of particular | 
schools Thu« m tbe very largo city scbools it ' 
lias been found advisable to fir tbo nay of the 
masters, and not to apply tbe sTstem 'fbo success 
of these largo schools u assure^ <md there » not 
tbe same necessity for stimubting tbe energies of 
tbe masters wUo in fact regard the charge of fueb 
schools and consequent resilience in the largo . 
towns as the prizes of the service i 

Tbe system IS not justly applicable to poor and ' 
backwam villages, and w rarely appbed in ttwm ' 
It would be mamfsKtly unfair to make a ncKlcr's 
pay depend upon tho regular attendance and pro- 
ticiency of pup’s in a nllage, where, from tbe 
ciKUOctancos of the people, the attendance is very 

f rccanoos and the stud ss sro confined to tbe I 
ower standards 

Q«#r UTiU joa favour tho Cotniai*$ion 
•with youi views, f»r«t, as to how the number of 
primary schools can M increased and secondly, 
ha? they can be gradually rendered moroeflicicnt? 

Am 14-^Iha number of pnmary schools can 
be ineiensed when more money is nTatlablc At 
present in Oovernmeat districts, the possibility 
for materially increasing tbe number of sclioofs 
does not exist, and nc bare to depend for progress 
upon the increased efBcicocy of existing schools, 
the judicious transfer of failing sehooC, and tfie 
development of classes attached to main scliools. 
This class system has been largely ad^ted lo tho 
last few years la Surat Broach, and Kaira TUo 
people of a village near to one possessing a school 
Bupplya building , an additional assistant is added 
to the school estabbsbment who works m tho 
neighbouring village, tho schoolmaster being re 
sponsible for the class In some caais os many sis 
bO boys are tbns being taught by an assistant on 
S5 or RQ lYhere a class is pnrticnlacly sue 
ccssful, every effort is made to provide finuls 
for converting it into a school, but many classes 
are now being worbed as sucb, simply for want ol 
funds to provide them with a proper establish 
meat 

The efficiency of existing schools is in my opi- 
nion increasing from year to year, m so far as 
experience leads to more systematic teaehu^, and 
the populanty of education to more regolarattend 
anee at school Bat I jla not tloal that any 
great change can now be anbeipateJ until larger 
funds are availably I do not look, torwavd to a 
tune when able and trained masters will consent 
to serve in small Tillage schools on the pittance 
vre can now afford to give, and without n tapermr 
class of masters for these schools their efBcieney 
cannot be much increased As for the laiger 


eboolnn towns and Urge villages, they ate, I think, 
effaent as regards ibo cxirting cnmrnlnin 

I maj add tint the testimony lately ciwn ly a 
most cspenenccti Ilcrenuo oniccr who nas known 
tho province for years, nnd ba* bad «pecu\ 
aeqnainlan'o with tlio tleparlmcntal syslcm, has 
nuKially poiiifcd out the unproiemont of the 
cliilJren in ocliools I^iUly vi«ited by him as regards 
tbcir general inUBigtnee and tbcir lucrcased men 
I lal activity 

I Qsft 15— Do yon know of any itulanccsiti 
which Ooicrnmint rducalional institution* cf the 
' higher ordif haio been closed or transferred to the 
I nunagoment of local bodies, ns contemplated in 
I paragrapb 61 of the Despatch of IS jV? and wlat 
1 do joa regard as the chief reasons why roorceff ct 
[ Ita* not U«n giicn to tliat provision < 

Am IS —I am not oivnre of any case of the 
kind 1 bclhve that in 1870 tho Director cf 
Public Instnicticm offered to liand overthenun- 
ngement of tlic Onj.inftli College to a localbody, 
but the offer inis declined 

More effeet lias not been pven to tbe provision 
tor these reason* (1) there has never appeared 
any disire on Ujo rort of an^ Jocal body to relieve 
the IXpartment ot the work it was doing (2) tho 
DLinrlmenl on lU *id* might well wait unUl such 
adilsire was manifested, nor proclaim it* own 
weakness in seeking to aioid responsibility Ly 
throwing a burduD upon people who were not 
ready to bear it 

Qaei JC —Do you know of any cases m which 
Oovemroent insOtuUons ot tho liigIwrordi.f might 
bocloscil or iran*fcrre<l to pmate bodiw, with or 
sntiiout Old, without injury to cdueatioa or to any 
interests which it u ibo doty of GoremnieDt to 
protect? 

Am 1C —Dio only poviMo case* in this din 
S10Q would to tlio traiuferioee of the Surat and 
Ahmcdabad Ingb schools to tbe Miwionarj 
bodi«* I do not U,lwvc tliat such n stop would 
be popular among tho mass of tbe pcoi h, and I 
belicio tliat it could not at present bo taken with* 
onl injury lo iTic inlorest of many 1 am not 
hens questioning tho capacity of tlie Missionary 
bodies to underbake the charge of such institntion^ 
I am speaking witli reference to (licir position os 
tcgnnU all elasae* of the population Certainly 
there ore no other existent boifies who would have 
the capacity to manage institutions of the higher 
order 

Q**» 17 —In the prOTinec with which yon are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able ond ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
beretoforc, m tho cstabbsbment of schools and 
college* upon tho grant in aid system? 

Am I? —1 am not aware of any Schools 
havo been established, as is the Gnjaralh College, 
on popular or Jlumcipal contnbubohs aided ly 
Provincial grants but, so far as I am aware, no 
desire has been expressed to take the management 
of these institutions from tho Dtpartment On 
tho contrary, the people have invariably looked to 
the Department for the management of school* so 
established ffie Parei Panchayat Benevolent 
Society formerly handed over tfie management of ifs 
nntDOTon* schools to Ibc Department, and il it now 
receives them back, it will bo at the request of the 
Department, not at its own desire The grant in- 
nid ^tem prevails to n veiy small extent in this 
division, and almost entirely in connection with 
the llGs'uonary bodies 
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Q es SC — ^Ilowfar w tlie wliolo eJuealionil 
system, as at presmt adtmni'tcred, one of practical 
neutnlity, i e , one m wluch a scliool or college 
lujs no adraatago Or disadrantage as reg-anls Go 
\crnment aid and inspection from any religions 
principles tliat are taught or not taiiglit m it? 

J} t SO — The edncalionil system as adnuois 
teredm tins province is one of prietical nentralit} 
There arc a certain numher of grant m aidschooU 
in the diinon under the management of the 
"Missionary societies and under our inspection, and 
there nre IVrsi Pancha} at schools also under our 
management and inspection Heligious traimng 
prohahly exists m all tUe«e schools,huttheIX.part- 
ment la not amtro ci the iKt 1 zaj-seU exsauae 
the mission lugh schools for grants in aid, but 
liave never asted a quesbon as to the religious 
pnuciplcs taught Jfy dut), and that of the 
Deputy Inspectors, is simply to award a grant ac 
cording to the results obtained in purely secular 
subjects, and to the best of my belief tins duty 
lus been honestly earned ont Certainly 1 am 
not aware that any disadvantage has heen felt hy 
any institution on account of its religious pnn 
ciplcs, nor hare I ever received any compimnts 
from school manosers to the effect that their insti 
tutions suffered from departmental prejudice 

Quef St — VHiat classes principally availthem- 
selves of Government or aidw schools and colleges 
for th® education of their children ? IIow Car is 
the complaint well founded that the n ealthy class* 
es do not pay enough for such education? ^Vhat 
18 the rate of fees panhle Cor higher education in 
yosr proviseo , and do you consider it adequate? 

Ant —Tho ratio of tho various classes that 
seek for seconds^ edncation in this pronnee 
differs eoasiderahfy from that of those seeLiog 
primary education It was shown in ansuer 3 
that the Kunhis had the largest percentage, bat 
this is not the cose here All classes are repre- 
sented to some extent, hut the chief percentages 
areasfollouB —Brahmins 34 per cent, trading 
classes 20, Jams 13, Farsis 13, kunhis 4, Mussal 
mans 3^, artisans 2 ksliatns S, Kayastlis SJ, and 
shop-keepers, labonxeis, low-castes, and suscella- 
jicous in smaller proportions It is very notice 
ahly that Bohoras, whether traders or cultivatore, 
neglect secondaiy education almost entirely 

I think that the complaint that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for their education is 
well founded, m so far that many could easily 
afford to pay mneh more tlian the fees that are 
now levied But it should be remembered tliat 
the original object of Government was to promote 
& desire for education and to attract pupils, whe- 
ther rich or poor, to schools It would have been 
opposed to the generous policy adopted by Govern 
ment to have levied high rates from the rich in 
the first instance, and, had this been done, 
tbe pi-c^ess of secondary education might have 
been seriously retarded Now that the sacceas 
of Bccondaiy education is secured, the tend 
ency of the Department has been to raise fees 
gradually and to make schools more self support- 
ing, and this has been done, and can be done still 
further, without imperilling the existence or pros- 
perity of the schools The danger m raising the 
fees generally is that the poor may be excluded, 
and the only remedy that appears available is to 
grade tbo pupils in classes according to their 
parents’ rank and position, and to charge fees ac 
cordingly Thus, instead of a maximum monthly 
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chaigeof H2 in a high school, there might be 
three grades of fees tor the same standards, 25, 
S, and 1 I think it nould he found that the 
nclicr Natives did not objea to pay tbe higher 
rate, or were even proud of the.dtstinction Great 
care would, of course, have to be taken m fairly 
asse«sing the fee to be paid 

Qtes 22— Can jou adduce any inslaiico of a 
propneUry school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Aas 22— In 1877 a private high school was 
established in Abmedabad which still exists The 
proj nctor was never, so far as I can learn, assisted 
by any contributions, and has depended for tlie 
eupport of his school entirely upon his fee-receipts 
The school u under our inspection, and I have 
tmcc inspected it I found that the teachers ap 
pointed were quite unqnahfied to teach the higher 
standards, many of them having never passed the 
Ufatneulaliou ixanunation The propnetor is a 
respectable man, who has, I believe, done his best 
to make his school efficient, but, as I have pointed 
out (o him, it IS perfectly impossible for bun to 
compete with unedneated teachers oa salaries of 
210, 15, and 20, against the mission and Go- 
vernment high schools My advice to him was 
to confine himself to tlia lower standards and to 
attempt the production of a ^od branch school , 
but be has not followed this advice, and his school 
Still attempts on impossibility, and accordingly 
fails Nor would Government, is my opuuoi], bo 
justified in aiding an eSoti of this land, until the 
proptictoT has shown by his unaided aud intelh- 
gent efforts that liis school is worthy of assistance 

There is also a private proprietary school in Surat 
which IS registered for a Government grant lu-aid 
In this school tbe fees charevd arc low and do not 
equal the expenditure The proprietor pays a 
yearly sum from his own pocket in support of the 
school, which is a fairly fiounshing institution , the 
I weak point beiug that an attempt is made to 
I teach the higher standards without a propcily 
qualified staff In conseqnence of this, I have 
recommended its registration for grant-in aid m 
the three lower standards only 

2.7— Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non Oovemment institution of the higher order 
to become inffuential and stable when m direct 
competition with a atmilar Government mstitu 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you consider 
that it might become so ? 

Ant 2rf— Both the Abmedabad and Surat 
mission high schools co exist with the Govern- 
meot lugh schools, and are stable and mfiuen 
tial I bey directly compete with the Government 
schools, and their success as mstitutions may be 
seen in the grants that they earn and the results 
achiev ed at the Matnculation Examination The 
conditions under which this stats of things is pos 
sihle are that — (1) the locality should be sufficient- 
ly large, (2) that both institntions^hould be well 
conduct^, and (3) that the fee rates should not 
materially differ In Surat the fee rates levied 
in the mission school are the same as in the Govern 
ment school, though a laiger percentage of free 
diddien is permitted In Abmedabad the fee 
rates "ire the same as the Government rates for 
the ^wer standards and slightly lower for the 
higher standard 

Q les 2u —Do educated Natives in your pro 
Vince readily find remunerative employment? 

83 
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Jna 25 — Educated Natives readil/ find renra- 
nerative employment in this province A 
graduate can command 5150 or 00 per men 
sem'ai any time in the Educational Department 
alone, and I hav^ lately l>een nnalilo to find gta^* 
duatesfor places of tliftt value I 'understand nlso 
that in. the Revenue Department graduates can 
readily find employment, whicli, if not very re- 
munerative at first, leai up to high pay and 
influence in a short period I am also given to 
understand that in the Revenue Department the 
supply of graduates, natives of Gujarath, is in- 
sufiicient Men who have passed the Previous 
Examination can obtain from ROO to 40 per 
mensem in the Edneational Department, and those 
who have passed the Matriculation Examination 
can obtam E20 to 25 , but I should hesitate to call 
such, men educated. It is a matter for regret that 
so many men who join the college In Bombay fail 
to remain there until they have tahen their do 
grees, and are tempted to take employment before 
their edaeation is completed In th( Kathiawar 
Agency the matnculated students readily obtain 
employment under the Darbars and this may 
account for so few of them joining the college in 
Bombay, but distance and change of country have 
a deterrent effect which la also lelt by the inhabi 
tants of the zillas 

Qscj 25 -~Is the inatruetion imparted in secon- 
dary schools calculated tostore themmds of those 
who do not putane then studies {urthet with useful 
and practical luformation ? 

Asa Sf,~Cansideriag the fact that boys in 
j^econdaiy schools are Uaroiog a foreigo tfad diffi- 
•X cult language, 1 am of opinion that the education 
they obtain is fairly practical and useful IVitb 
out Tsfeience to the Matriculation Ezamioatioo, 
they can pass the let Orade Public Service Certi- 
ficate Examination, which entitles them to employ- 
meat under Goveinmeut, aud admits them to an 
agncultural or suhordiuate medicalcaceer Luttec- 
Iv, also, by the addition of drawing classes to 
some of the high schools, boys with a taleut lo 
that duKctioa ane enabled, to develop it, and may 
hnd a career through the medium uf the School of 
Alt 1 admit that in all thoe coses seivtce under 
tioTernment is the end obtained, but this le per- 
haps unavoidable at present, especially in mofusBiI 
towns, where English u o( small value except fer 
Government servants. 

Excepting a few toys who obtain employment 
on the railway or m nulls Oovernment service is 
necessarily the aim of all who study Loglish with 
a view to their own support 

I think the course of mstrnction might be iin 
proved by the addition of science throughout the 
standards This would be most elementary in the 
lower standards, commencing with pictorial natural 
history, but might be developed into a fair general 
knowledge of the pnaciples of physiology, cbe- 
inistry, astronomy, botany, aid geology Such 
subjects, if taught, should be optional and fake tbs 
} lace of & second language 

Quit S7—T)o you tbink there is any imthia 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Examma 
tion of tl e University 7 If so, are you of optnioa 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for tiie re- 
quirements ot ordinary life? 

Am 27 —This question is partly answered in 
my remarks on the previous question It has 


been, I thiolr, a necessary coDsequence of the 
development of secondahy and higher educatioa 
that the attention of pupils and teachers ahoald 
I>e chiefly directed to the Entraneb Fsaminationof 
the University As I have shown, beyond official 
employment English education has been almost 
valueless in the mofussil How is it possible that 
the Entrance Examination should not be the aim of 
almost all? It hus been so undoubtedly, and it is 
only very recently that other channels for employ- 
ment have been opened unconnected with this par- 
licnUr examination 

I see no reason why special colleges like the 
College of Science at Poona, oi the Grant Medical 
College, should be confined, as regards the admis- 
sion of their students, to those who have passed 
the Mafnculation Examination of the University 
These colleges should be atle to “matnculale" 
their own students, and impose any text they like, 
ns IS the custom lu English Universities I should 
not be prepared to say that this freedom of admis- 
sion might not be extended to all, colleges, and the 
Matriculation Examination be abolished as an en- 
trance to tl 6 University But certainly, in the case 
of special technical colleges, the connection between 
them and the University Entrance text is scarcely 
obvious, pottitnlarly if, as I am infoimed, so stu- 
dent IS admitted to the Grant Medical College 
who has not parsed m a second language 

Granted that uodae attention to tbe Entrance 
Examinatioi) exi»ts, the value of secondary educa- 
tion for tbe requiiements of ordinary life must be 
impaired for tho work of a school is confined to 
the Matriculation course to the exclusion of edu- 
cation of a more general character , but, ae 1 have 
shown, owing totbecircnmstances of Gnjarath, no 
great barm has been done at present, and the 
tendency is now towards the emancipation of the 
bigh schools from exclusive attention to the 
Entrance test 

Qmi SO— le Municipal enppott at present 
extended to giant m aid schools, whether Miong- 
mg to Missionary or other bodies, and how far is 
this support likely to ha petmanAat? 

A it 30 — Municipal supi ort la not extended to 
grant in aid schools of any kind m Gujar^th, ex- 
cept in Surat and Abmedadad, where annual grants 
of fitSO and 600 respettively are made to tbe 
endowed grant la aid girls' schools 

Qua 31 — Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Noimal schools needed for 
tbe purpose? 

Ah* 31 — T have expressed in a recent report my 
belief that a sboit special training would be very 
beneficial for teacheis in secondary schools A man 
may have taken a good degree and be naturally 
patient and paina-taking, but may know nothing 
about the principles of teaching If be could, befoie 
joining the Educational Department, go thiough a 
short course (six months should be enough) of m- 
stmctioa in the art of teaching, it would be most 
useful The time thus employed could also be devot- 
ed to the study of the best writings on school 
management and discipline I think that this 
could be earned out by attaching young graduates 
to the Elphinstone High School for the penod 
proposed, and placing tbem, while there, under 
the guidance of one or more experteueed men 
esjwnlly distinguished for their knowledge 
and method of teaching The expense would not 
be great and the additional efficiency obtained 
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would, I thml, tliorougbly repny it At present 
many bard working men ^Vicceeded but little os 
Icacnors, because they bave never realised that 
proficiency in teacbing, os m everytbing else, is 
the resnlt of careful study and system Tor in 
stance, 1 believe that very few teachers in onr 
secondary schools daOy prepare the lessons to be 
taught, and consider beforehand what points should 
receive especial notice aud be’ impressed upon tbe 
minds of the pupils 

Ques S7 — tMiat effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a lai^ extei t from 
the direct tnanagement of schaala and colleges 
would hare upon -the spread of education and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Jnt 57. — I consider that any such withdrawal 
m this province (Gujarath) would at present be 
mischievous and would be a distinct check to the 
spread of higher education AVhen local bodies 
have proved themselves fit administrators of their 
own funds, as applied to the objects immediately 
concerning their own inter«ts, and when it has 
been seen that the interests of education have not 
been injured through local management of tower 
education, then it will he a matter for considera 
tion as to whether Government should be relieved 
of the management of higher education also It 
shonld he remembered that the high school u not i 
only for the benefit of tbo town m which it m ' 
placed, but for that of the whole district, whereas 
tbe pnmaiy schools of the town are for the benefit , 
of the town oalv Tbe Municipal bodies are 
directly interested in their favour, but would not 
he so IQ favour of an institution fed from various 
parts of the district A more representative body I 
than the town Muoicmality would be required for ' 
Its management, ana would bo proportionately I 
(IifBeaft to constitute There ts the further obvi* 
DUS consideration ss to wbetlier there exist at 
present persons whose education and capacity 
would render them fit for the mauagemeut of 
'ni^er lns^l'tnt^o•D8, even li fney cou\h spare 
time and would freely give the labour requisite 

Quet 5.9— Does definite instruction in duty 
and the pnnaples of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any enggestioos to make 
on this subject? 

dru 39 — In Government schools and colleges, 
all masters are specially instructed to make a 
proper use of the moral lessons m the reading- 
books A glanco at pages 220 to 225 of the 
report of the Committee appointed to examine 
text books in I67r shows tbe extent to which a 
simple morality is inculcated in Hope*# Reading 
senes {vide also page 16 of tbe same Blue Book| 
In our pruuary schools, through tbe medium of 
these books, reverence for God, kindness to fellow- I 
sreatures, respect for law and order, and the pow- | 
era tliat be, truth, honesty, cleanline's, obedience, ; 
and veneration are brought constantlj before the | 
minds of the pupils, and it lies with me master to | 
neglect or to take advantage of the occasion It 
follows that m our training colleges the greatest i 
regard should be paid to the moral teaching of tie ! 
students, who may carry the lessons learnt there 
into the distant iilbges where it may be their lot 
to scnc In the course of instruction laid down, 
an special moral lessons ore inculcated, but in tie 
method of teaching, tbe prowr self-control, 
patience, kmduesf, and firmness of the teacher arc 1 


requirad It is difficult to give more than a very 
general opinion ns to the results produced by a 
I course of traising on the minds or our masters, 
but I think that our whole system, m school 
college, has produced men far supenor in pnna- 
plea and manner to the old lUdigcnous master, 
while tie trained masters compare very favourably 
with the untrained Tlie order and regnlanty 
which have prevailed in the Aimcdabad Trainin ^ 
College for many years are in themselves guaran- 
tees of the system of moral discipline prevailing, 
and wlille, among so many, there must always he 
tho«e who are radically bad and vicious, yet, taken 
as a whole, I am of opinion that our village 
masters are an honest, quiet, and hard working 
set of men, and that their honesty, sobnety, ana 
energy is greatly due to the system nndcr wluch 
they have been educated 

In secondaiy schools, and especially in high 
schools, much must depend upon the head master 
and his personal inllaence Tins no less in India 
than in England It is impossible to discuss here 
the extent to which a head master may exercise a 
personal inficenee over the whole of a large school, 
but It may be granted that the tendency of the 
school will be to follow the direction in which the 
head roaster leads it Onr head masters are nsoal 
ly men whose education and training bar been 
sneb as to fit them to nse their inSuencc tightly, 
and 1 beheve that, as a rule, it is used for good, 
and that every year secs less of deceit and nnder- 
hand dealing, and more of openand honest purposo 
among both masters and boys ' 

Id tbis Division, where the men of tie Depart- 
ment are often invited to serve 'under Native 
States, it IS no small credit to the Department 7 
that, almost invariably, tbe men so serviQg have 
obtained a reputation for honest work eondneted 
mih eiesn haods It this is ins ood is tie sBect 
of our educational system, then that system has 
sot b^Q in vaiD, and its moral training has been 
indisputable 

<i"«s 41— k's 

girls m tbe provioce with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what is its character? - 

41 —Tbe latest returns show that there 
are IQ indigenous rchools in the whole proviuce of 
Guiartith 1,651 girls, of whom 83 are Hindu girls 
ID Ilindo schools, 1,632 are Mussalmans in Mas 
slaman schools, and 200 arc Pnrsis m Farsi schools 
The Mussalmans have the edvauta^ greatly in 
point of soml'era, but 1 cannot learn tbat tlie 
education winch these girls receive is anything 
more thin the learning by rote of a certain ouan 
tity of the Kordo Tbe Fursi girls generally learn 
to read aud write, and receive religious instruction, 
while the education of the few Hindu girls in 
indigeDons Echo< Is is very similar to that received 
Ly boj 8 • 

Qnes d5— Have you any remarks to male on 
tie subject of mixed blIiooIs ? 

Js$ 43— It cannot stnctly be said that there 
arc any mixed schools in this Itivwiou In a few 
ca-ses girls maj be found attending tlio same 
fclieol as the bois, but these are q-’ilc exceptional 
and due probably to some unusual influence The 
wbok, tone of Native feeing u undoubtedly ad 
verse to the mixing of boys end girls m the same 
school In birge towns I do not think tliat it 
would be Jiossiblc to institute mued schools and, 
fortonatclj, it u notnecessarj In the rQlages, 
bowmer, where morv than one school canoot b* 
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maintained, {Be importance of hiiTing mixed schools 
cannot be over rated 1 happened to have given 
Bpenal attention to tins enbject m the cour^ of 
my late tour, and to have made every effort to 
obtain the opinion of the people in many villages 
where separate schools could not be maintained as 
to the mingling of the sexes The general opinion 
tliat I found as the result of these enquines was 
that there is every reason to hope that in time the 
village schools wiU bo attended equally by bora 
and girls I found usually indifference on the 
part of the men of the village shght opposition 
on the part of the mothers The fotmev seemed 
to think the subject one of no importance the 
latter feared that the guls would he taken from 
their domestic duties and thnt thus more -wotk 
would he thrown on themselves Bnt I rarely 
found any objection raised on moral grounds, and 
it was generally admitted that those who played, 
unchecked, together in the street, might learn I 
together in the school For some years masters | 
have been directed to encourage the attendance of 
gitls at school, and it la even, now not uncommon 
to see two or three girls in a village school This 
IS a beginmng and if care and tact are exhibited 
by the DepMtmsnt, ITicheve that before long 
mixed schools in outlying nllages will be the rule 
and not the exception 

IVtpust hS^ndnstood that my remarks do not 
applyfo all villages certainly not to those in the 
^Ticuut/ of large towns, bnt rather to those vil- 
^Jageyvbich are isolated and whose people are free 
from the bigotry and lUiberabty of the dweUers 
in Urge towns Thus I found that the villages 
where theideaof a mixed 8choo\ was best received 
wettf*Bome of the jungly villages of the Rewa 
Kantha and the Faneh Mahals In the touthero 
Sunt distnct girls now attend the schools in 
many villages This has taken place within t1 e 
last two or three raars, and u greatly due to the 
inftaence of the Ceputy Inspector of that Sub. 


schools where there is no male on the fetaff, anl 1 
have found tliat vjhere this is the case the 
echool IS unusually popular One advantage « 
that the girls remain longer at school — an advan 
iaga which cannot he over rated, when it is con 
aideted that one of the greatest hindrances to 
female education lias been the withdrawal of the 
girls at the age of 11 or 12 In several of onr 
schools which ate undev mistresses gitla now re 
mam and learn the higher standards, becoming 
also aosistants to the mistress 

As regards the means taken to increase the 
«ipply> the college is Usually full and the vacant 
scholarships are tew It would, however, in my 
I opinion, he most unwise to proceed with too 
I great haste, or to exhibit any but the greatest 
I cantion in the selection of the women for training 
I I^ile widows would appear naturally to be the 
persons who should take advantage of the college 
and the earner thus opened, our experience tends 
to show that, until their social position is im 
proved, there are many objections to their free 
admission to stipends If young, they incur sus 
picion when sent out, if old, they have lost the 
acquiring faculty and cannot learn It has been 
found preferable to admit the wives of masters 
whose fausbanda can servo in Abmedabad, while 
the women are under training, and can afterwards 
take charge of a hews* school, when tiie wife tnkes 
charge of the girls’ school let this plan has 
many drawbaclm, such as the jealousy of the 
coujue when the wife proves superior to the bus 
band, tlm difficulty of providing for both in one 
town or Tillage, and others These difficulties 
make the selection of women for traiuiug a task 
of great resMnsibihty, and no woman is ever od 
mitted to that college without her circumstances 
having been tbe subject of full enquiry It may 
be patUy owing to this that so few disappoint* 
ments have been experienced in this Division, 
I though that 18, of course almost entirely due to 
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that be can perform la it may be of the atmost 
importance , yet it is necessary that timo should be 
gi\en liim before he can show this, and Insenergy 
in the improvement or development of the ecbml 
IS necessarily curtailed by the Lnowlcdge that bis 
work there will terminate at a certain and pro 
bably not distant date 

The remedy la to grade tlie masters according 
to the standing and service, and to temporarily 
promote the man to a higher grade without ns 
moving him from the school It appears to me 
to he most unneces'ary and injurious that, to pro- 
vide for the due conr'e of promotion a head 
roaster may suddenly be transferred from Sarat 
to Poona and Iho chang" accompanied by changes 
affecting three other high schools Atthemoment 
of writing, the return of an edncational officer from 
furlough threatens four high schools m this Divi 
Sion with a cl ange of head masters, althongh not 
one of the four bos been in h^ new place mach 
more than a year 

The grading of assistants would be more diffi 
cult, but might be earned ont in the case of the 
hrst assistants in each high school 

Ques C2 — la there any tendency to raise pn 
roary into secondary schools nnnecessanfy or pre- 
maturely? Should measures he taken to check 
shch a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

An JP— In this province primary schools are 
not raised to secondary schools Where the people 
desire English education, an Engluh class is 
opened is conoection with the mam primary 
school, hat only after the people have guaranlcw 
at least BIS pet mensem towards the espenses 
of the class In that case the remaining expense, 
which IS tndiag is defrayed from local funds 
Where a separate English school is re<^otred, iC is 
opened if the people agree to pay halt the expea 
diture, the remaiuing half being defrayed from 
PrDvmoa] funds and Ooversment taking the tee 
proceeds In either cose there is no necessary 
injury done to the primary school in the locality 
This /whabJ/ svSeis fo some extent from boys 
loining the English school, hut care » taken that 
boys should not, on account of the English school 
class, he deprived of the higher primary educa- 
tion if they desire to have it 

Qttes 62— Js zt desirable that promotions from 
cl'iss to class should depend at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public exaioiaations 
cxtenduig overthe entire province? In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be 
left to the school aithonties? 

Am 63 — It IS I thiiL most undesirable tbat 
class promotions shonld depend at any stage of 
school education on public exmmnatious for the 
entire province It is already a snhject of com 
phint, and not without some foundation, that 
promotions are too strictly lumted hy the stand 
ards and that the progress of clever bews is 
t! creby hampered In the ease of primary school* 

I have permitted good masters to make promotions 
on their own responsibilitv in the case of nnusnal 
ly intelligent hoys , and the Deputy Inspectors ate 
unanimously agreed that hitherto no abuse bos 
followed from their exercise of this power The i 
Deputies are responsible that it u properly cxcrcts 


ed As regards high school®, the promctionj are 
now left to the head masters, and very properly 
so The distinctive character of the standard®, 
bowaver, almost precludes any doable promotion 
m tho year Public examinations for the whole 
province, whether primary or secondary, would 
require extensive machinery, would be costly, and 
would be uncertain in their results They would, 
ta my opiuioo, lead to cramming far more surely 
than the Inspector’s or Deputy Inspector's exa- 
mination does at present and the individual cha- 
racter of eich pnpii wodM be entirely lost sight 
of Lately our efforts have been directed to the 
consideration of the general work of a hoy, his 
rcgnlarity and bis behavionr throughout the year, 
and not only to hts ability to pass a certain 
test dt a cectaia time The sum of a school 
shonid be to educate all its boys, not to compete 
with other institutions, in a paiticolar and nmver- 
sa] lest This would only lead to the undue 
encouragement of the more clever boys and thu 
otter neglect of the more backward 
' Qset 67— Are theeiremastanees of any class of 
I the popolahon in your province (e the Muham 
mnd^s) each as to require exceptional treatment 
I in the matter of English education ? To what are 
I these circumstances due, and how far have they 
I been provided for ? 

I Jnt 67— While no less than 8 881 Mnbam- 
I madan hoys attend primary schools of all kinds iti 
! the Bntub districts of Gojaratli only lOSaretobe 
j found m the secondary schools, Government and 
I aided As compared with other races while I4> 

I per cent attend primary schools, only S per cent 
I attend English teaching schools It is stated on 
' beb^f of the Mnssalmans that those who might 
I come forward to acquire English education are too 
I poor, and tbat those who could afford to pay aro 
I indifferent IHy own experience leads me to think 
I tbat ibis 18 on the whole true As regards pn- 
, laary schools, I have, with the consent of the 
I local fund committees, made remissions for 2fu- 
I liammadans in the fee rates in accordance with 
(bo ciroumstanoes of Jiffcreot focal ties the remie- 
eion being total m some places, partial in others 
I believe that a eimdar concession is necessary in 
serondary schools, and tbat for some time at least 
every effort should be made to attract Muhamma 
dans to come forward for higher edacatiou If 
the neb will not come, and the Bohoras who 
could perhaps best afford to are the most back- 
ward then the poor should bo invited to come, 
and specially exempted from the payment of fees 
I have lately had experience of cases in which hoys 
would have come forward, but were deterred by the 
fee rate and where the master, a Muhammadan 
either paid their fees from his pocket or collected 
them from the charity of others Such an expe- 
dient 13 of courro temporary and cannot he long 
snstamed andlbelieio firmly that to raise the 
'Muhammadan race in this province audio place it, 
w point of education, tm anything like an equality 
with its neighbours, will require that Government 
shonid freely admit Muhammadan hoys to higher 
education, cither remitting tne foe entirely, or 
imposing such a fee as the circmnstancei of the 
boys seemed tojiKiify Hitherto do dutmctios 
has been made between them and others. 

81 
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CroaS'€xamination of 


Ur. Xee-TVabn^e 

q I — Wlai attempts tave beea made to assist 
indio^noas schools, and arc there difficulties in 
aiding them oat o£ cess funds or mtlmnt a special 
assignment fot the purpose ’ 

J I— la 1871 Mr Feilcniade an attempt to 
eneoumge the improrement of the indigenous 
schools by connecting them mth the Department 
under a srstem oi grant in aid. He framed the 
.sas-i'.V -»3 iVj> woii s«w 

requested to comply— 

1 To submit to an annual mininahoo 

2 To mate such simple retnnis as might be 

called for 

3 To give up any had practices which might 

be pointed out 

d to adopt by degreea the method and test- 
hoohs ot Wovernment schools, 

5 Tofollowappronmatcly vernannlarStand 
anls I and H as their entree 

TJie grants to he given ranged from filO to 
HaO 

In Gnjarith Deputies -were instrneled to invite 
all masters ivhosc schools appeared capable of 
improvtment to come forward fqc registcatioa 
Tliev specially visiWI all, or nearly tU,the tdiools 
in tuctr Divisions As a result, 14 schools came 
firn^rd, but of these all but 4 withdrew on being 
asked to keep a register 

Sines that time a few schools have been aann* 
ally aided, the nnioher never having exceeded 0 

1 have myeelf paesoually maiU aauy effoets to 
encourage the registration of the indigenous 
schools I liflve speculty urged the Deputies to 
do the same during the last 15 months As a 
result 20 schools ate now tegutec^d 

^\anto{ funds would prevent us {«« regis- 
tering many At present the local fund com 
mittecs make n palhy assignmeut for grants to 
indigenous schools of about Httjo m wir an- 
niwl budgets from their cash balances They 
couiVnot ifo mun. witfkout taiuig money fiom i 
(lepirtmcutal sohoola The uidigeuoaa schools 
111 ely to obtain aid are in large towns, where al 
rraily more than a due share of the local cess is 
spent It would be a waste of money to close 
depirtmental schools to aid indigeuo^ schools It 
would be absolutely unjust to givg such aid in the 
liTpc towns But nearly two tlurds of the indi 
genous schools in Government districts are in large 


m the indigenous school as the school teacbos 
little or nothing el«e, the hoys aatnrally Iram these 
sahjects more quickly and accurately On the 
other hand, they do not leam them intelhgently, 
as they do in schools under the Department, , 
a hoy m an. indigenous school can tell th.it 
3 jt 4 = 12, but he cannot tell why This defect 
IS supplied hj oar srithmeticiaD 

Oar schools taach the native form of bool 
kccpiag, which » not taught \n any mdsgenwvs 
schof), BDT, so tar as lam aware, lias it ever been 
so taught Boys outside our schooh, who >n h 
to karo the system of hook keeping, leam it not 
m indigenous schools, but in the chops of the 
bankers and merchants 

Q 3 — ^We have been told by one witness that 
Staodards V and IT of the Primary Course are 
not taught in many primary vcmaoular schools , 
in how many schools m this province, Gujirath, 
are these standards taught ? 

A S— In this Division there arc C74 primary 
vernacular schools teaching the Vth Standard, and 
364 teaching both Vth and Vlth Standards In. 
18S1 82 3 145 boys were presented under Stand 
ard V, of whom 1,412 passed in all heads, ani 
1,307 were presented in Standard VI, of whom 
5l9 passed m all heads Besides the Depart- 
mental exanunation in Standard VI, there were 
809 boys presented for examination in, and 300 
passed in, the Second Grade Fubhe Service Certi- 
ficate Examination, which is conducted according 
to Vernacular Standard VI 
Q 4 —Do the trading classes send thm child 
ren chiefly to the Government echools or the indi 
genous schools ^ 

A 4 —-Chiefly to the Government echooU 
Q 6 —Have you had any opportunities, in this 
or other centres of commerce, of a9oertAinin,| 
whether there exists a feeling that our system m 
instruction has destroyed or impaired the wipply of 
good men of business, much as out trade has 
tended to destroy native art ? 

A 5 —1 meet many of the largest men of busi- 
ness, both Native and European, in Ahmejabad 
city. Kadi ad. Breach, Surat, Rud elsewhere, I 
meet some of them constantly, and know them 
well I have never learnt from my intercourse 
with them that such b feeling exists 

Q 6 — ^What 18 your own opinion on the 
matter? 

A ff— My own opinion IS that our sj stem Las 
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\erj<jU Sdvl-ars, old well-to do pcoplt, and 
I rissts. Live a decided antipathy to tho education 
of tho mas'es, but people who have been horn 
iTitbm the last 50 or 40 years are indifferent 
about it, neither offering obstacles nor coming 
forward to assist it The influential OoTemment 
ser' ants, who haie not had the benefit of Eng- 
lish education, are inwardly ajjainst pcipuUt edu- 
cation, but their duty compelling them to help 
it they do so quite against their will It is 
only the educated class (I mean those who 
have had the good fortune of receiving an Eng 
iisli liberal education) that are heartily wishing 
for the education of the masses Hut while 
on tins subject, 1 cannot help espressing my 
joy at the desire all people ore more or less 
expenencing for general education A thirst 
for inowledge is spreading cvciywhcre gradually, 
m spite of the strongest obstacles that are in its 
Ruy, aay, tetsianees are Bot waahvgin 
some of the oldest men now living have become 
the advocates of general education In several 
scliools in the Southern Division, low-caste hoys 
have been suffered to be taught — a sign which 
augurs well for the future, and is a certain indi- 
cation of the effect of the present improved age 
That Slahars should be allowed to learn m schools, 
where high caste boys are taught, is a feature 
ivliicb speaks for itself 

Ques 4 — ^To what extent do indigenous stdiools 
exist m your province ? How far are they a re 
lie oS an ancient vilbce system? Can yon de- 
scribe the subjects and character of the instruc- 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue ? Wliat fees are taken from the 
scholars? From what classes aro the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what arc their 
qualifications / Have any arrangements been made 
for training nr providing masters in sucli schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools cin be turned to good account 
as pait of a system of national education, and what I 
IS the best method to adopt for this purpose? 
Aie the masters mllinu to accept State aid aod to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given? How far has the grant-in aid system 
beea extended to indigenous schools, and can it he 
further extended 7 • 

Ans 4 —There are many indigenous schools in 
the Dharw^r, Belgaum, and Kaladgi ZillaS, hut 
very few in North Kaoara Their number, 
however, is fast decreising That they are kept 
by men who have had no regular tiasning, who 
ate not able to read and write properly, and who 
jjander to the taste of the lowest of the low by 
teaching lewd songs in order to gam popularity 
among the ignorant masses, shows in what abject 
state they must be, and I am sorry to be obliged 
to say that they are really and actually in the 
■worst state -possible The worst GoverniBent 
schools are far siipenor to the best indigenous ones 
'Ihe latter, is a matter of course, are growing 
gradually unpopular, and must at last die a alent 
death, if nothing be done to regenerate them 
They have long ceased to command any respect 
whatever, and people are liankenng after Govem 
ment schools, go wherever you will 

In times of yore, when the Sanskrit learning 
at sU hei^t, "Brshmiss hail fie BMiwipoIy 
learning and had houses called Agrahars built for, 
aud lands assigned to them Gradually the pnest 
in every village became a schoolmaster latterly. 


•iny man that knew how (o reid and write uas 
cftn'ndertd conii'ctcnt to follow Iho profession of 
teaching Now, too, if a man knowing to read and 
write IS not nhli. to do anything, he is at hast 
coiwidircd able to tiacli 

In indigenous schools, first of all, alphabets are 
tauglit, then figures up to one hnndreu, multipli 
catum-toLles up to 20 times twenty, and then 
tables of fractions and mixed numbers, and then 
tables of money and weights After a boy has 
Wrnt so much, he IS considered fit to commence 
to read manuscripts Wule reading manuscrijlv, 
he IS made to read poetry and Icam it by heart 
These, with a knowledge of mental arithmetic, 
Wimpletc one’s education, I am writing this from 
my own expcneuce I was in an indigenous 
Bcliool up to the age of 14 and did not know 
what numeration, multiplication, and division 
meant, much less the rule of three It was after 
^nterioga GoterDmeat echoo} tint I Jearot them. 
The present indigenous schools arc a little more 
advanced in point of teaching numeration, multi- 
plication, division, and printed Looks, but one 
cannot speak much in prai«e of them As to 
duciphnc, that which exists in these Khools is a 
misnomer There is no roll call, no ch«ses formed, 
no time table, and no regularity of attendance 
The fee vanes from 2 to 8 annas a month, — 
heginners paying two, the more advanced four, 
and the most advanced eight aunos each per 
meosem In some schools tho foe of annas 4 is 
taken vnthout any distinction whatever Tin 
masters are generally Brahmins or Lingayat Ayas 
(priests) As regards their qualifications I have 
to repeat wliat I have said before If a man is 
able to read and wntennd knows a little of mcutal 
arithmetic, he is considered qualified to be a 
master Now a days, somen hat letter men can lo 
found Many men wbohavc received their edu- 
cation in Government schools arc avuiliblc This 
is no doubt a dwuh-d improTemeiit, but tho worst 
thing IS that these men, when onco engaged, fall 
hack on to the old sj stem, i e , no system They 
arc privately engaged Consequently, there being 
Ho check on them they become irresponsible men 
Sonvetimea it so happens that the 'election itsilf 
>s bad Somehow or other indigenous school' 
have got into dispute, more so of late, becau«e, 
what were much liked by the people, have abo 
been ordered to be taught and are taught in 
Goveimoent schools, tis, reading manuscripts 
itnd mental arithmetic,, so that the indigecous 
Schools ha've lost their charms 

No arrangements Lave betn made to provide 
^ch schools with trained masters The prc'ent 
gaining College, although it has exercised fortlie 
last twenty jeaiB, has not been able to supplj the 
Want felt by tho Department, much less caji it 
Supply the want of indigenous schools Unkss 
train^ men ate sent to these schools as masters, 
and unless they are subjected to Government 
supervision, I see no probability of their being 
turned to good account as a part of a system tf 
national education Some good Schools, the 
ina«tere of which are trained, should be selected, 
in those schools a certain fixed number of men 
should be tramed every year granting them certi 
ficates when they pass an examination The term 
for training them may Le fixed one year or fcM as 
the idwational authorities may consider proper, 
and such men should ba told to open iiidigeueos 
sdiools with a promise of grants in aid in case 
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they act vp to the rules 1 ud do\vn for getting it 
Tills is m my opimou the best mode that can be 
adopted If there are in a district many trained 
masters available, people i\anting masters will 
employ them instead of ignorant men, in tbeeame 
manner m winch a good commodity is prrfcrred 
by a purcha«er to a bad one Hiero am 2S8 
jiidigenoiisf Jiools in the Dharnir Zilla and 12S 
in that of Bclgaum Had all these schools been 
under trained masters, what a great good wonld 
have been done to the country 1 All thesomasters 
naa}<l ha\e done theii" xrotk aeconJiag to the 
grant-in aid rules and claimed thtir nghlful re- 
eompensc I cannot over-rate tlie unportance of 
well managed indigenous schools The present 
masters of indigenous schools are not, as a matter 
of course, in a iiosition to accept State aid They 
are not properly qualified and are not able to 
bring tlicir schools up to any standard Most of 
them do not know what ism^ant by teaching boys 
according to any standard whatever Tho grant- 
m aid rules have long been promulgated None 
except a school at Huhli has obtained graat-in*aid 
money TVith the honourahlo exception of the 
lluhh School and a few others, I know of no school 
in the province which deserves mention Let 
there be many trained masters in the country , 
they wiU be seeling employments and find em 
ployers, and such men of course will raise the 
status of indigenous schools If a few «chool 
masters get on m the begmning prosperously, 
many will follow them in the wale, for Iasi, 
who docs not want niouoy ? The grant-in aid 
system has been extended to mission schools, to 
Government schools to some extent, and to a very 
few indigenous schools, if at all Of course it can 
be further extended if trained schoolmasters 
arc mailable for indigenous schools in tho 
country 

Qitri C -^IVliat opinion does your experienco 
lead to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a bo) educated at home 
able to compete on cqnal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the pubhc service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

6 — Home instruction amongst our people 
IS confined to a few priests Amongst tbo laity it 
IS almost unknown The reason of it is that there 
being no female education, mothers are not edu- 
cated, so that it IS not thought of at all Most of 
the educated people in the country ate Government 
Servants Consequently their time is too busily 
occupied to attend to their cluldren's (ulucation i 
at home I liave not beard of a single boy who 
has come to pass the Public Service Examination 
with a certificate from hia father hitherto If a 
few wealthy men employ teachers to teach their 
children at home, it should not he taken mto con- 
sideration, for such mstances are very rare 

Qites G — Howfar can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural distncts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting pnmaty instruction ’ 

Jrtf 6 — ^There are many indigenous schools 
If they are properly looked after and taken cate 
of, if the supporters of such schools be praised and 
encouraged by Government officers and edu 
cational authorities, and if the grant in aid ^tem 
be extended to tbem as tbeir status is improved 
by the appointment of trained masters and by 
draper discipline and instniction, the Government 


can, I saj , calculate upon private effort If at 
the commencement a few schools succeed, others 
will take themitiative In Government schools 
the highest fee is 2 annas a month, whereas in 
indigenous schools it is 8 annas per mensem 
Mhen people are wilbng to pay such a high fee 
for the education of their children, a proper dircc 
tion of the schools in question must, id my 
humble opinion, result in a great advantage both 
to the rulers and the ruled A well directed 
etimulus 13 alone required, and a great aeal will 
he done m rural districts TT’ien aided etTort is 
seen crowned with success, we may expect unaided 
effort to coma forward to its asststoce 
There are many Brdhnun and Imgayatheg- 
gars without any ostensible means for their 
livelihood except begging IVhy should not such 
people be utilised and encouraged ? They may 
form private agencies for primary education 

Ques 7 — How far, in your opinion can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural distncts be 
advantageously administered by district com 
mittees or local boards? TVbat are the propei 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bo Jus i’ 
7 — District committees can do a greit 
deal m the promotion of primary education As 
lespectahle people of a district are members of it, 
great good will doubtless result by making them 
take an interest m tho matter In the town of 
Dbdrwar, by the efforts of one of its members all 
the vernacolar echools 10 It ore making impiove 
ment at rapid strides Why eheuld not the same 
take place in the distncts P lomakmg Budget pro- 
visions 10 the district the members of the com 
roittees should be consolted es totbeamouutof jny 
the master of such and such a school should have 
Their voice should be taken in rewarding or pirn- 
ishiDg him But what I think, while diecuesiog 
this matter, is, that each diitnet ebould Iiavo a 
smalt area, so that a member may easily complete 
bia inspection It will not, however, do to depend 
entirely upon the efforts of the committees 
Government officers should exercise a strict super 
vision Bach member of the district committee 
should inspect the school or schools situated in his 
own village and those of the villages in his neigh- 
bourhood, and should report on the efficient con- 
dition or otherwise of t school or schools inspected 
by him to the Deputy Educatioual Inspector of 
the sub division m winch the district is situated 
The members being important men of the district 
their weight will be thrown in tlie scale Besides, 
those members will consider that some importance 
IS attached to their position in society, and this 
idea will actuate them to work the harder Inti e 
afqioiutment of masters to primary and indigenous 
schools their opinion should be taken and their 
recommendations should he attended to as sctupit 
loQsly as possible by the Educational and Revenue 
officera Cnre also bhould be taken to impress on 
their minds that they are not members simply in 
form, hnt that on them depends much Prom what 
I have said above it is clear that inspection and 
recommendation should remain m the hai ds of 
district committees, the general management 
restin‘*with the Educational officers of the district 
In appointing masters, too.their opinion should he 
asked, for a master that is liked by them sbonld 
not be removed against their will Unfairness on 
the part of the members of the district com 
mittees, sbonld of course begnarded against by the 
Ldmxitional and Revenue officers 
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The mcm\ era nf ilio Jluiiujinl comnisltces of 
a town shoold Lave control over the vcmaeolar 
schools of the town, whether higher or lower pri- 
mary They should look after them carefully and 
pay the masters, the Deputy l,ducatioml Inspec- 
tor o£ the 8uh-ilw»ttm seeing to the proper pay- 
ment of salines and exercising hia supervision 
with regard to their efllnency or otherwise A 
Municipality is estahlished in every town which is 
considered to deserve it hy the Municipal Act, and 
its teveanes are collected m aecordaoeo with the 
rules laid down in the Act m question Under 
these circumstinces, I see no letter safeguard than 
making a provision tor echoolmasters* salanes and 
coatingcncics iQ the Municipal Annual Budget, the 
Lducntioual oflicers in charge of the ulla being 
informed of the same 

Quit 9 — Have you uny suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri- 
mary schools? 'What 18 the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a lene. 
Hcial lufluence among the villagers? (^n yon 
measures, other than increase of pay, for 
mproTing their position? 

Jnt 0 — ^The present system forprovidingleach- 
eta for primary schools is by training up masters 
in the Training College and sending them to 
schools in the four districts of the Southern Divi 
Sion, without any distmelion whatever As by 
pnnary instruction I nnderstand the piitnsry 
It's, M* , reading, writing, and aritbmetic, so high 
)y trained men as are turned out by the college 
are not required for primary schools Every year 
many candidates pass the Second Class Puhltc 
Service Examioation, and a majonCy of them have 
no chance of getting into the Government service 
Such men should he placed under successful train 
ed masters, end about a year’s training should he 
given to them If parsed men be not procured, 
^ghoys learniBS the present eitthstandardshould 
he caught holiT of ond trained They wil’ be 
masters both for piimary and indigenous schools 
The present village schoolmasters are a respect- 
alle body of meu, more especially those that have 
been trained In writing about schoolmasters 1 
roust say a few words about the Training College 
Those students who remam under trainiiig for 
two years in the Training College, are called 
second year men, and those that rcmviD three 
years, thud year men The third year men re 
ceive the highest education that the college enn 
give, undei the present Training College Code 
Since connection with the college, 1 hardly re 
member having heard anything against the thud 
year men There have been, however, some com 
plaints against a few second year men, hot on the 
whole the trained masters hive done exceedingly 
well lienee the importance of training ^lany 
them do exert aheneRci'il influence among the com 
n unity lu which theyare placed, otherwise, there 
would have been numberless complaints against 
schoolmasters. The present increased thirst for 
^ leviniDg among the villagers find applications after 
applications tor new Schools, are lu ■» great degree 
tl e legitimate consequences of good behaviour on 
the part of schoolraasteta 

Holding out the hope of an increased pay to 
the deserving is no doubt one of tbe beat measures 
for improving the '^silioti of schoolraaster# As 
I am reqniied to suggest measures other than 
the increase of pay, 1 teg to propoee, that 

Uucational Sud I’eveime officer®, who exercise 


tUetr anlUoiitj over echooUnasterv, should treat 
them with consiileratiou and respect, lecmdtj, 
that flcboolmastcrs after ft good service of a few 
years should he made oligjhle to enter the Berenue 
nod Judicial line , and that the accounts 

eabmitted by kulkarnia and pdtvli he made 

to be countersigned by them These measures, I 
am persnadvd to think, mil Lave the clTect of 
raising schoolmaaters in the eyes of the villagers 
By the first measore people generally will tbink 
that os schoolmasters are treated with respect Lv 
their superiors, they (people) should also treat 
them with respect By the second measure the 
position of schoolmasters will he raised, as the two 
best hues of services under Government will he 
open to them By Ike third measure pitils and 
Lnlkamis will he obliged, as a matter of course, to 
be on respectful terras with them, because on 
Ihnr ftcconnls the countersignatures of them will he 
required. When it is seen that schoeltnasUrs arc 
paid respect to by the head officers of the village, 
the villagers bf course mil have a proper reverence 
for their position 

Qnea 10 — \V hat subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduecd into primary schools, would make theca 
more acceptable to (he community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means hs adopted for makiog the lostruc- 
iioo ID such subjects efEcient ? 

Jut JO— la the strictly primary schools I 
would DOC teach more tbau the three R's with a 
little of geography and grammar These the 
agncultnral classes require, and nothing more 
should he (aught to them The pneent hrst four 
standards, as 1 have already mentioned, are difihse 
la some rvspects and waotiug m others I would 
therefore suggest that new standards should be 
deeised for them, consisting of threoor four years' 
course at tlie most In order that boys should 
have encouragement in these primary schools, they 
•honld he made, on completing their course suc- 
cessfully, assistant masters, monitors, or pupil- 
teachers, on a pay of E2 or 3 If kuliarniships 
or pdtilships fall vacant, the passed boys on attain 
iDg their proper age shoald he made eligible for 
theot. 

Qnes 11 — the vernacular recognised and 
taught ID tbe schools of your pronnee tbe dialect 
of tbe people ^ And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular? 

Jnt Ji— Yes 

Q«« 12 — Is the system of payment hy re- 
suits suitable, in your opinioo, for tbe promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignohint people ? 

Jni 13 -—It wiU be suitable if skilfully applied 
In answering one of the former questions I have 
shown how It can be applied to indigenous schools 
if they are under trained masters TVitb greater 
ease can it be done so in tbe case of Government 
or cess schooh 

Quea 13 — Have you nny suggesttous to make 
regarding the taking of fees in pi unary schools? 

Ast JS— Id primary schools the fee should 
never he above half an anna. According to the 
present system half an anno is levied upon the 
cess payer’s son, but from the lahonrer's son one 
anna or two annas are taken It is true that tbe 
ccw payer pays local fund to the Government, 
and tbat therefore more fee should not he taken 
from him But the labonrer in a village is the 
poorest of the poor He always receives his wages 



in kind, and nob in money The fee of an anna or 
two annas is much more than he is able to pay I 
am therefore humbly of opinion that in a primary 
school the foe sliould never be above balf an anna 

Quet J4— •'Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to bow the number of 
rtmary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
ow they can be gradnally rendered more efficient? 

Aas 14 >-Each of the ^funicipahties ahonld 
maintain us manypnmary schools in tbeir town as 
they can At present only one third of the local 
funds IS devoted to education Instead of that 
one half should be given tint By so doing the 
Ldueatioi at Department will be enabled to increase 
the number ot primary schools Indigenous 
schools should he encQUraged m tlie manner I have 
already enggested, i e , by giving them trained 
masters and rewarding the labours of those masters 
acc( rding to the grants in aid rules la order to 
make the masters effi jentl wnnhl£i:\"^ef!i:tbe jdea 
of issuing ticLets to, and conferring titles upon, 
schoolmasters If at the annual examination of 
a school, tbe master manages to pass n, good nnm* 
her of bojs, he should be given a ticket of effici- 
ency The greater number of such tickets a 
schoolmaster posbesses the more entitled he should 
be considered to promotion If m a sub division 
a schouimaeter distinguishes himself in every 
way, the title of Pandit should be conferred upon 
him, he being addressed in Ooveruuent corre- 
spondeoco as pandit so and so This plan, I am 
humbly of opinion, will work well, since there -will 
be a great emulation'circulating among ecbooU 
masters to obtain the tickets aud the title lu 
olden times schoolmasters were called Pandits 
The German Basel Misstonanee here hold aaoually 
conferences ot schoolmasters, when all the scIiooU 
masters are collected and are taught the method of 
teaching and vanousnew matters for abouta week 
or so Tins custom prevails, I am told, lu alt tke 
Buropeau countries, and may be followed here also 
by making proper arrangements for each confer 
esces of scboolmasters 

Quei 16 -—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to educatiou or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

15— No 

Qsfj jf7— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extennvely ti an 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in>aid system 7 

An) 17— None But recently in the town of 
Dbdrwdr, a graduate, Mr, Lele by name, has 
opened a high school m consequence of some high- 
caste boys having taken objection to attend the 
Government high school for low caste boys 
having been admitted into it He has dot as yet 
registered it Should he succeed in securing good 
attendance, he may perhaps apply for a grant-in- 
aid As the school has been just opened, nothing 
can be said with certainty with regard to it la 
this province the number of men who have been 
graduates is very small, when coi^ared with tlie 
central and northern provinces Sfioufif there 6e 
many, they will not be able, for sometime to come, 
to earn their livelihood by following the professjon 
of teaching The only towns m tine provmee 
where hiirh schools can be established aa a pnvate 


^enterprise are Belgaum and Dlilrwdr In the 
former town tbereis a mission high school, hold-' 
toff ® good competition with the Government high 
school there. As regards Hubli, I beg to say that, 
althongli it IB the most popnloua town m these 
parts, English education is not eagerly sought for 
'by its inhabitants The first grade anglo- 
vernacular school there is not in a very flourish- 
ing condition In Oodag, Strsi, and Halliyfil, some 

time ago, there were first grade Anglo-vernacular 
Schools, but lately they have been reduced and 
converted into those of the second grade Tims 
It will be seen that situated as it is at present, this 
province does not aSord much scope for private 
enterprise * 

Qarr Jfl— Ha^e yon any remarks to offer on 
the pnnciples of the grant m ail system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grantr 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, [6) boys 
■fchaalr, gtris' schools, {<i) '^oems} eehijals? 

Jnt 19— In granting aid Government officen 
ebould not be equally strict in all cases If s 
pnvate school is labounng under some disadvan- 
tages, over which the schoolmaster has no control. 

I they shoold be taken into acconnt and the amonnt 
I adjudged What I want to say is, that some 
leniency must be shown where required The 
I amount allowed to indigenous schools is far too 
I low From SIO to 5150 are allowed to them 
I The aid most, m my humble opinion, be equal tc 
half of tbe expense tbe Government will incur in 
«Q8e they take it upou themselves to maintain it 
With regard to girls’ schools it most he more etil) 

Qiws How far is the whole educational 
System, as eb present admiDistered, one of practical 
heotrality, t e , one m which a school or a college 
has no advontage or disadvantage as regards Gov- 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught m it ? 

Ans £5— The whole educational system, as at 
present administered, is on terms of complete 
I Ueutniltty os fir os Gaverumeut schools aud 
Colleges arc concerned In mission schools, how 
ever, religions looks are taught, but GoYernmeub 
aid given to them is not on account of the religi 
Cus lustruction given but on account of teaching 
according to the grant in aid staudorde, so that 
there is no room for complaint on the score tif reh* 
Sion 

Qua 21 — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools aud colleges 
Ibr the education of their children ? How far is the 
Complaint well founded that tbe wealthy classes 
do not piy enough for such education ? Wbat is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

An$ 21 — Brfihmins, Lingayats, Komptis, 
roechames, and Iilussalmans to a small extent, and a 
Very few of the agriculturists living m big towns 
Tlie complaint that the wealthy classes do not pay 
enough for such education is true to some extent, 
for there are many Savkars m the province who 
are able to send tbeir children to Anglo vernacular 
Schools and high schools, hut for fear of incurring 
greater expense they are quite contented with' 
^vmg them the vernacular education only Of 
lat^ however^ there has been some change Higher 
education is much more m demand than formerly 
In several lalnka schools, closes for teachiog 
l^gliah have been opened and second grade 
Anglo vernacular schools 1 ave increased in num- 
ber . There are in this province tome, first-grade 
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and soms second grade Anglo Temncnlar scl^, ^ 
towards the mainteuftncc of which Mnincipalitra 
are paying their conlnhnVioM In ench school* 
the fee is eight anuas per boy per month In big 
veruaouhr schools, classes for teaching English 
have been opened , there, too, the fee la H nntma a 
month. In high schools the fee for the lower 
standard is one rupee, for middle standards a 
rupee and a half, and for the highest standards 
two rupees The amount of i* the b'gh^st 
fee tiheu here. As in the Governrorfnt high 
school at Poona the highest fee is R'i, I have 
nothing to say against the adequateness of fees 
leiied in this province 

Que* 22 — Gan yon adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees’ 

22— No 

Qnti S3 — Is it m your opinion possible for n 
noa^Gorerameai rasCiiaifmof i//e iig-her onler to 
liecome influential and stable when ift direct com- 
petition with a similar Goverumeut institution ? 
If so, under whit conditions do you consider that 
it might become so 7 
25— No 

Quet 84 — Is the cause of biglier education in 
TOiu province injured by any unhealthy oiropeti* 
tion , and if so, what remedy, if any, rrould you 
apply? 

dm 24— No 

Q»sj 25— Do educated Natives in your pro- 
vince readily find temuneiative employment? 

dm 25 —The ouly niaspect that a cradnate 
has IS the prospect of eotenog the llevenue 
hne on BSO or Sb Law graduates can be 
pleaders and Sub Judges As regards thosouoder. 
graduates who hare some college standing, they 
get places 10 the Educational Departraent The 
Matriculates ate hnnkenug aftei 12 ru|iees or 16 
rupees’ places, and do not often succeed in obtain- 
ing tlicni To the question whether they are era- 
jloyed by private indmduaU my answer is in 
the negatiie 

Quu SC — Is the instruction imparted inee- 
coodary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursuo their stodies further with 
useful and practical information? 

Ant 26— No In the fiist grade Anglo- 
Tevnacttlar echools, engbsh is taught up to the 
fftU standard, so that boys educated in those 
schools cannot be said to buie their minds stored 
with useful and practical information 

S7 — Do you thmh there IS any truth in 
the statement tli it the attention of teachers and 
pupils la nndulv directed to the Entrauee Entm 
nation of t! e University ? If so, are yon of opi- 
nion that this circumstance impairs ilio practical 
value of tlie education in the eecoudary schools fot 
the requirements of oidiuary life? 

dm 2r— No 

Qaei 2S— Do you tlniiL that the number of 
pupils m the secondary schools who present them 
^ selves for the University Entrance Esammiition is 
unduly large when compared with the tequire- 
( menu ol the country? If jou think so, whatdo 
V oa regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies would vou suirffcst? 

An, 28— No 

Qae* dO— Is Municipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant in aid schools, whetlier belonging 


t<k Missionary or olbec bodies ; and how fat ts this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Am SO — No 

Qitet. 52— What is the system of school in- 
Bpeetioo pursued m your province? In what 
respect is it capable of iniptovemeut ? 

Ana S2 , — The Education^ Inspector and hia 
' Deputies and Assistant Deputies carry on the work 
of luspectiou Ibe Deputy Inspectors and Assist, 
ant Deputy Inspectors examine some of the schools 
of their sub division in the presence of the Collee- 
tais And AuistAUt Collectors Every school in a 
sub-divisioQ IS once eromineJ every year. I do 
hot think anything more than this is necessary 
Qua 33 —Con you suggest any method of se- 
ennug efficient voluutarj agency in the wort of 
inspection aud examination? 

dm 33 — No 

Qnet 34 — How far do yon consider tlie text- 
books ID use lu off sch ofs suitsb/e P 
I Ant 34 —'Ibe text books uow in use are qnite 
SQiIable 

Qttta 35 —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department m regard to examinations 
or text liooks, or in any other waj , such as an- 
oecessanly interfere with tho free development of 
private institutions? Do they in anywise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to luterfeie with the production of a 
Dseiui veroacular literature? 

Am 55— No More encouragement must be 
given to the prodoctioD t>? vernacular literature 
than at pTesent 

Qaes 87 —What effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent fiom 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of A spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
aud combination for local porposes’ 

jnt 87 -The effect of the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment from the direct management would prove 
fatal, innsmuch as people have just commeae^ to 
ajmreewto Jearaiog In sneh a atata if they be 
left to IheraselvM iio good will accrue Noi is 
the spmtof self reliance strong mthem. If Gov- 
ernment were to withdraw their support from the 
higher and lower schools estal lishvd lu the South- 
ern Divisi >n at such a stage n» this, ^ ^hinlt half 
the number of schools would be shut lip at oucenad 
the remaining half would gradually dwindle into 
almost nothing The country u not rich The 
peasantry is poor Tliors are n few noli men here 
and there, but tliey me devoid of any taste for 
learning So the people will sink into the pristine 
barbarity fiom winch they aiejust emerging It 
laonly the Goiernmeiit seivmts receiving' high 
salaries who are anxious to have their cluldreii 
educated But hew many of them are there? 
They form but the smallest minority and avill bo 
the greatest suffeiers m ease bovernmeiit with- 
draw their support For a long time the State 
should continue to give the present support to 
education, and when voluntary efforts come for 
waMand when the people desiie the orcuina' of 
liigu schools ju every hrge town ai d a colle re ui 
every xilla town, the time for the wrtiuirawal 
must be regarded as having arrived, and not till 
«««n Of the four zilla towns la tho So/tihern 
Division three have been fortunate enough to get 
I ign schools As regards colleges, there are none 
in this province except at Kolhapur Under these 



circomstances should Government withdraw their 
support from schools, the inevitable coneeqnence 
Will be that the/ will he closed, and 1 am qoitc 
unaUo to suggest measures which can prevent i 
this result 

Quts SO — ^oes deRnito instruction in doty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy anr 
place in the course of Government colleges and ' 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Am 89 —In colleges tbe best books on moral 
and mental philosophy are taught, and books by 
the most celebrated authors m all depart- 
ments of literature and ECienee are read by the 
students and discussed, and I have every reason 
to believe that these institutions send out men 
into the country whose standard of morality is far I 
siipenor to ♦hat of the old men I am not at all I 
wrong if I say that the eSect of this higher edu- | 
mtion 13 felt in evety department of service under 
Government Government high scboola and i 
Anglo-vernacular schools and training colleges 
have also been contributing their quota to the 
general imnrovcment of the morals of the Natives 
of this country. I liaie therefore no suggestions 
to make on tins subject, 

Qmm ^0 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students m the schools 
or colleges m your province? Have you any 
suggestions to male on this subject 7 

In two of the three high schools 
established la this province, and m th^ training 
college, gymnastio masters have been employed, 
aod the students are taught athletio exercises 
The Deputy Educatioual Inspectors are trying to 
introduce these useful exercises into distnct schools 
This also requires money , for every school has to 
be furnislied with gymnastic apparctus The 
Dhdrwdr Deputy hoe doue a great deal in this 
matter by inducing roasters to take interest in 
such sports aod plays of their boys as tend to give 
good exercise to their bodies I am of opinion 
that good boohs os gynissstics should be tnins 
lated and given to masters By tbis step roasters 
mil be guided by the way shown in them As 
nearly all the trained masters are those who have 
leanit gy mnastic exercises, it will he a great kelp 
to them if they have boohs by them 

QHtfj 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls m tl c province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what 13 its character ? 

Ant 42 -^No. 

Quei 42 — ^^Vhat progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools fir giils, 
and what is the character of the instruction loa- 
partedin them? Mhat improaemeuts can you 
suggest ? 

Ant 43 — The Educational Department has 
opened seieral girls’ schools and there are also 
seccml mixed schools, I mean boyy* schools 
ivtiich girls attend They are getting on verr 
well The iiistniclion given m them is Up to the 
fourth standard and ne^le-wnrk Giils' schools 
must have schoolmistres'i s, and girls a gooi 
stock of bo ks containing much about their 
duties m afterlife, such ns cooking, nnrsmg 
tlieir cliillren, ohscrMtig clcanhnes, Ac TL^ 
must have also good story-bxiks having a moral 
tcnlency for them to- while away their lime 
M hat now occurs is that n girl when she leaves 
the sclioul, leaves every thing that she bad learnt 
there lu the course of a couple of years aud 


forgets everything If she had good ond entic* 
ing books the case would be quite diSkrent 

Qvet 43 — Have yon any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

A»t 43 —-Allied schools are institutions of the 
greatest use considenog the present state of female 
education m this province They are, as it were, 
stepping stones to the opening of entirely girls’ 
schools They are creating a taste for female 
educatioiMn places where it was not even dreamt 
of cBesides, boys and girls are taught at the 
same expense In a place where there are only 
ten girls willing to leapi, it will 1 m very expensive 
to open a school for them exclusively , but if they 
be made to attend boys’ schools, the object of 
educating the girls is gained at no extra expense 
This system has no doubt its drawback The 
parents of giils do not send them up to an advanced 
age In the beginning, however, mixed schools 
are better than no school at all for girls If in n 
village female education goes on in the mixed 
schools of that village, and when people see that 
girls learn as well as bojs, and if more girls show 
their willingness, an indepeiident girls’ school can 
be opened there In this way there is a great 
utility of these mixed schools 

Q«« 44 — Wlnt 18 the best method for provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ant —The best method of providing female 
tcacTiers for girls’ schools is to open m this pro- 
vince a female training college, as m Poona, and 
Ahmedabad Some may suggest that masters 
m ly be induced to teach their wives aud to make 
them schoolmistresses This inducement has 
long been held ont , and what has come out of it 7 
As yet we have not seen a single instance of the 
metiiod having been earned out, ot least in my 
province 

45 —Are the grants to girls’ schools larger 
in amonnt, and given on less onerous terras, than 
tho«e to boys’ schools , aad is the distinction saOi- 
ciently marked ? 

Aat 45 —Yes, and given on less onerous terms 
because tbe standards for girls’ schools areeasur 
and the distinction is pretty distmctly marked 
Qnet — In tbe promotion of female nluri- 

tion, what share has already been taken by Euro, 
pean ladies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the laterest which ladies might take lu 
this cause? 

Am 48 — No great share is taken ly European 
laties of this station m the promotioo of female 
edocation Except lilts Russell, Airs Mnir, and 
Mrs Ziegler, no ladies 111 ths station care for it 
If •oeb of the European hdies rcsidiwgat Dharirir 
make it a jioiiit to visit a female school once m a 
furtnight and make suggestions for its improve 
roent, a great good will l>o done Female cducatiou 

will receive a great encouragement from the kind- 
ness thus done by the European ladies, but (he 
gnat stHinbliiig block m their way is their ignor- 
ance of the native languages All European 
gentlemen should however ask their ladies to take 
iotere»t la the matter as much ns lies in their 
power, an! they and llieir ladies eliouli use their ' 
best endeavours in the cau®e of female cJoeation 
Qmt 4S — Is any part of tic expenditure in- 
enrred by the Gowriimcnt on high education la 
yoor province unnecessary ? 

Ast iS. — No 
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Quel Hag Government inshtahons been 

set up m localities wliero places of mstraction 
already csistedj winch miglit by grants in«aid or 
other assutance adequately supply the edocationBl 
wants of the people? 

Jut 49 —No 

Qm BO — la there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Bepaii- 
ment take too exclusive au intereat m high edu- 
cation 7 Would beneficial resuUa bo obtained by 
introducing into the Department more men of 
piactical training in the art o£ teaching and 
school management? | 

jlna BO — I answer No to the first. Yes to the 
second question 

Qutt 51 —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force id your province ? If so, please 
state how it worts 7 
Bt —No 

Quei 53 —Is there any tendency to raise pnmary 
into secondary schools anneceasarily or prematurely? 
Should measures be taten to check such a tenden- 
cy ? If BO, what measures ? 

Jni. 5^— No such tendency exists 
Qms B3 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

^n< S3 —It IS desirable that fees should varv 
according to the means of the parents, but it will 
be a very difficult task to ascecUiu their means 
Ques Has the demand for high education 
jD your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profesBinn of teaching a profitame one? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position aa a 
means of maiaLuniog themselves? 

Jai B4 —No 


Quet 6S— What do you consider to belts 
maximum number of pupils that can Le ellieienlly 
taught as a doss by one instructor m the cate 
o£ colleges nnd schools respectively ? 

^bs 6S^M>out thirty pupils m high schools , 
end about fifty in the case of colleges, 

Quei til —Do you think that the institntion of 
University professorships would hove an important 
effMt in improving the quality of high education? 
Jai 61— Yes 

Que* 6.?— Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to tD« school anthontics ? 

Jm 62 —Promotions from class to class should 
depend npoo the result of public examinations 
extending over the entire province In doubtful 
cases such promotions should be left to the school 
I anthontics. 

I Quel 65— How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed is colleges 
educating up to tbe B A standard ? 

Jki 65 -As far as English literature is con- 
cerned, English professors are required For 
eeience European professors are necessary 

Quet C6 —Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed id colleges under Natit;e 
management? 

Am 66— No 

Quei 76— Are the conditions OD which grants 
10 aid are given lo your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary^ 

^ns 70— No 


Crcas^exammaltotf of 
By Mr Leb-Warker 

I— You mention in answer S that li is 
qoite out of the question tl atMaharsahoold attend 
schools attended by the higher classes Is this 
objection more sttongly felt in tbe SouUieni 
Division than elsewhere? If so, 1 avethe Deput- 
meut takeu ste{«to open schools for Mab£r«7 
A I— Tbe prejudice is stronger in tbe 
Sout! ern tl an in the other Divisions In 
Dharwar city a special school for hlal drs has been 
opened, but not elsewhere Elsewhere the Mabure 
SIC apart in the Ooveioment school 

Q In answer 4 you say that the mas. 
ters of indigenous schools in the Southern Divibiod 
are ch efly Brahmins or Lingayat Ayas Are their 
schools largely attended by the cultivators, or 
msiDly attended by tbe caste-fellows of the 
masters? 

A S— They are attended by the cnltivators, 
as well as by otbeis 

Q 3— You recommend m answer 9 that 
the village masters should countersiga the 
kulknrnis accounts Do you not anticipate 
objections to such a course from the danger of the 
knlkarm signing acconnte which he will not have 
time to verify, secondly, from the danger of hia 
' mterrerence with village pol tics? 

A 3 — There would be such a danger, but 
be would gam the respect of the people if lovestcd 
with such an anthonty as I suggest 


<2 4 —In reference to your answer 10, as 
pateis and kulLsruis are hereditary vatandirs, 
how could you oppoint outsiders to posts which 
are beieditory in certain families? 

A 4— There aie amanat pateis and Lnikar- 
Ills and deputies of hereditary pateU and kul 
Larnis 


Q 6— With reference to your answer 17, 
Will you brieOy state what low-caste boys attended 
the high echoola, and what the effect wae? 

A 6— Mdhdr boys from the. school of the 
regiment stationed at Dharwar were sent to the 
hgh school Tley had finished the vernacular 
fourth standards and were qualified to enter the 
high school Ou their admission, some 80 boys, all 
BtihmiBS or Lingayats, Uft tbe school and have 
not returned as yet On this Mr Lele opened 
a high school for them about four months at'o 
and ftie boys are still in that school The places 
left in tire Government high schwl are being 
gradually filled up by new admissions. 

Q 6— Does not the above narrative afford 
an argument for the reteutioa by Goveimnent 
of soQooIs under its own management m the 
present state of Native society ? 

A 6 —It does 


By Mr. Jacob 

, ? .■? T?i 4, paragraph 1, you 

BtsU that the people at large do not highly esteem 



the indigenous echools, Imt prefer the cess schools 
If the fartlijr ilcTelopment of the cess school 
system were now stopped, would that measure be 
viewed with great disfavour by those cess-payers 
who have not yet been given cess schools? 

A 1 —They wonld grumble at it 

Q 2 — ^Wonld the payment of this local 
cess become in time unpopular?' 

J 5— The people would continne to pay the 
cess without knowing what it was for 

Si/ Mn K. T. Telang 

Q I— "What are the Goremtnent schools to 
which you say the grant in aid has been extended 
to some extent (answer 4) ? IVhv are they called 
Government schools if they receive grants-in-atd? 

A 1 —I mean those Government schools the 
masters of which receive proficiency and capitation 
allowances in addition to their fixed pay 

Q 2 — Do you think grammar should be 
taught m primary schools, and why doyou think so ? 

A 2 — I am of opinion that a little of gram- 
mar should be taught in primary schools in order 
to enable the student to write his vernacular with 
some accuracy 

Q 3 — In primary schools would you prefer 
to teach the geography of the world, or that of 
the Fresidencyi or that of India, if a selection were 
to be made ? 

A 5— Every punil who completes his educa- 
tion in a primary school, roust have a little notion 
of what the world is, and of the country he is 
living in Unless this is done his ideas will not 


bo enlarged Hence the ncce«si*v for tenching 
geography Let him not learn this much from 
any text-book. It will be quite snfBcicnt if the 
knowledge he conveyed to him by oral lessons 

Q 4 — ^ReferriDg to yoor answer 35, jd 
what mode do yon consider some encouragement 
to the production of a useful vernacular literature 
-may b«t be given ? 

A 4 — ^There are very few books in the 
Kaoarese language Its litentnre is not so rich 
as that of the Marathi language, hecanse the 
DakshtB& Fund patronage has not been extended 
to it Properly speakm?, the Kanarese language 
has os much claim upon the fund in question as 
anv other language has, for in former times very 
many Kanarese pandits nsed to receive dakshin^ 
from the Dikshind Fund The same patronage, 
therefore, which is gives to the Marathi literature 
should, in my opinion, be also given to that of the 
Kaoarese language 

Q 5 — In reference (o your answer 32, do 
you not think it desirable tnat inspectingolScers 
should visit schools, without previous notice, to see 
the discipline kept, and the mode of instruction 
followed, and not merely to examine the pnpils 
onco a year after previous notice ? 

A. 5 — ^It is quite desirable that an inspecting 
officer should visit schools without previons notice 
being given 

Q Tn answer 61 do yon refer to the 
effect of University professorships in oddition to 
the present College professorships or not? 

A fi— 1 am sorry to state that I do not 
know the difference between University professor* 
ships and College professorships 


E. /t. ITtrirE. 


Qsei 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
hive had of forming an opioioo on the subject of 
education in ludia, and in what province your 
eiperiasce bss hesa gained 

jitt 1 —I have lived ill Ahmeduagar since Octo- 
ber 1874, and for moat of the time since then have 
had the supermtendencp of a nnoiber of schools 
IB which primary education is given J have been 
delegated by the American Marathi ^Iiasion to 
represent it before the Educational Commission 
Ques 2 —Do you think that in yonr province 
the system of pnroary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
np to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any inprovements in the system of 
administration or in the course of mstmction? 

Jns 2— If the Educational Despatch of 1854 
is held to be the basis on winch the educational 
system has been placed, it is a sound basis I 
understand it to affirm (paragraph 01) that great 
pains should bo taken to stimulate all local efforts, 
and that when local efforts fail, the Government 
should meet the urgent wants of the commu- 
nity 

Ques 3 — In your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought forby the people in general, or by parti- 
cular classes only 7 Do any clhsscs specially hold 
aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it, aud if so, from what 
«usc8? What IS the attitude of the infloential 
classes towarfs the extension of elementary inow- 
jedge to every class of society ? 

B«°b>T 


Alta ff— There is a growing general desire for 
education Yet very many of the cultivator class, 
and ofthe Mussalmans, and a good many of the 
casfes (S/airfrs, Mdas, Latabhiir, &.C), do 
not at all appreciate the value of education 
Education is eagerly sought for by Br£hmins and 
Ubrislians 

The iow-casCes arc practically ereluded from 
primary Government schools because (1) the 
tcitchers and parents of the highcr-caste children 
strenuously object to the admi'sion of low-casto 
children , (2) though the Inspector of the distnct 
baa taken a firm stand on this poiot and given 
orders for the admission of all applicants, yet the 
low-casies are so dependent on the rest of the 
community, that at present few dare to take ad- 
vantage of the Inspector's orders , (S) the poverty 
of some persons in roost castes is so great that 
they do not consider themselves able to scad their 
children to school, but keep them nt work 

The great majority of the inllaential classes ora 
not only indifferent to the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society, bnt roost 
of them would discourage, and nota few would op- 
pose efforts for the spread of education among the 
agncoltuial and low-costes Hic reasons are (I) 
the old conservative views which teach that know- 
ledge shonid be ronfioed to certain classes, ( 2 ) 
the fear that it will cause the influential classes to 
lose their prestige, and free the lower classes from 
their present subserviency Some Brahmins urge 
that studying will injure the health of the levs 
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of tlie cultirntor ehss, and tlint few boys will 
ever follow farming:, if they pet a knowledge even 
of reading and writing The cultivators, as well 
as the Bfalimins, say, “if the low-castes get an 
education, who will do the coarse and low work o£ 
sccielr ? ” So there is a strong feeling of qmet 
opposition to the general extension of pnmary 
education. 'When efforts are made by loissionB to 
give an education to the low-caates, the opposition 
IS sometimes open and keen In many towns the 
Maliars are threatened with the loss of their work 
and allowances, and sometimes are deprived of 
these when a school is opened for their clnl- 
dren 

There are a few hononrahle exceptions of educa- 
ted men who would he glad to hare alt classes en- 
joy a common education 

Que$ 4 — ^To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in yoilr province ? How fir are they a relic 
of sn ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the snhjects and character of the instiuetion given 
in them, and the system of discipliue in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? rrom 
what classes aie the masters of such schools gene* I 
tally seUcUd, and what are their qualifications? I 
Have any arrangements been made for training oi 
pionding masters insnch schools? Underwbatcir- i 
cumstaneesdo you consider that indigenous schools 
cm be turned to good account as part of a system | 
of national educatiou, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing i 
to accept State aid, and to conform to the rales ' 
under which such aid u given ? How far has (be 
grnut-ia aid system been extended to indigenous 
schools, and can it be farthei extended ? 

jnt Indigenous schools which are strictly 
relies of an sncieut village system are few Du( 
there are many private sclinole Some of these 
have bcim opened in response to a call fiom the 
more intelligent members uf villages, or of people 
who did act like the Qovecuiaeat schools , and 
some hare been started as ventures by men who 
had no other employment The village oflicers in 
the Ahmedoagar zllla, in sending information 
about non Governmental schools, have recently 
reported 83 private schools, and some such schools 
have failed to be enumerated 

The only subjects of instcuctiou la most of 
these schools are native accounts and modi read- 
ing and writing In some Bslbodh reading is 
taught, and in a very few schools higher eubjects, 
including English, are taught 

In mmy of these schools order and discipline 
are neglected 

From one to twelve annas are taken as fees 
Four annas is a common charge The rate of fees 
depends on the attainments and condition of each 
pupil 

Out of 82 teachers reported, 49 were Brdhmins, 
2S Hindus of other castes and 10 weie Mnssal- 
mans Kone of those whom I have seen have 
had any special training for their work, but (hey 
satisfy the parents of their scholars 

As many people so much prrfer these schools to 
Government schools as to pay larger fees for Iheir 
children in them, sneh schools are likely to be 
numerous, aud persons with some education who 
cannot find other work are sure to try to make 
such ventures Hence I think that it would be good 
policy to foster and improve them Flost of the 
masters would he glad to accept State aid and 
tc co'ifona to roles, provided that a veiy gieit 


cbnngc in their curriculum and methods was not 
Kqoir«i at first, and that grants worth speaking of 
could l» secured.* I am told by the proper aulbo- 
nties that only two private schools m the Ahmed, 
nagar zilla received grants in aid last year. 

These schools need more efficient teachers and 
better appliances The following measures would 
bo likely to promote these results — • 

(1) SympaiitUe inspection All the teachers 
with whom 1 have spoken say that they would 
not object to Government inspection. The kind 
of inspection needed would be best secured by pro- 
vidiog a special Inspector for tbis class of schools, 
whose duty it should bq to foster and encourage 
them 

(2) An attempt should be made to gather as 
many of these teachers as possible in a central place, 
not far from their homes, for a short time every 

i 'eai, when their Inspector should give them some 
lints about their work and show them a model 
school in operation In order to make them will* 
ing to attend such a Normal class, they should 
I tc'cive sums large enough to make it no pecuniary 
' loss to close then schools for this purpose In 
addition a certificate of attendance might be given 
I them Several teachers have said to me that they 
' would be pleased to have such an arrangement 
I made The mam difficulty in working this phn 
' would be that m towns where there are several 
I such schools, those teichers who did not attend 
' the Normal class night try to draw away the 
pupils of those who did, while the latter were 
away at the Normal class However, most teachers 
would get back their scholais 

(S) These schools should have much more 
liberal grants than aie available at present Then 
they could procure better appliances 
Qaei 6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private eSoit, aided or nnaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
yooenuroeratc the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Am 6 — lu the Abmednagar silla there are 
162 Government Bihools teaching the first three 
standards , and, including night schools, girls’ 
schools, and all schools teaching higher vernacu- 
lar siandards and also English, there are 25l 
Oovernment schools 

In (be same zilla there are 111 mission schools 
Most of these are primary Schools teaching up to 
the first three standards, and ending with an An- 
glo vernacular girls’ school of 155 pupils, and a 
high school recently started, both conducted by 
the Amencan Maiathi Mission, and a normal 
school conducted by the Christian ‘Vernacular 
Education Society 

The village officers have recently reported 83 
private schools other than Missionary schools m 
the same ailla All of these teacii primary ver 
nacular subjects In a very few English is also 
taught Asoutoflll mission ecLookonly 61 were 
reported by the village authorities, and as I know 
of some private schools which were not reported to 
Oovernment, the number 83 must he somewhat 
increased If we estimate that one fourth were not 
roported, these private schools would number IDi. 
These with the 111 mission schools would make 
the non Governmental schools nearly as numeroua 
as the Governmental schools. But even taking 
simply the 83 which have been reported and the 
111 mission schools which I know to be in opera- 
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twn, the non Govemmenta) echooh are three- 
fourths as many as the GoTcmmcntal si Loots 

The average attendance on the 162 Government 
primary schools is 35. The attendance on some 
of the private schools, especially m small villages, 
js ^ery small — occasionally as loiv as 4 and 5 
One chief reason ivhy the attendance on a good 
many mission schools is small, is that most of them 
are mainly attended hy pupils of the loivest castes 
who arc more poor and less nnmerooS than the 
clashes from which Governmental schools drotr 
their pupils "iet, tihing the stntistics of the 
142 non Governmental schools which are given 
hy the vilbgo officers, their average attendance 
IS 22 

The average cost of the 162 Government pn- 
riiary schools is Rll<3-4 The figures for 
private schools are not available, hut their average 
cost is low The average cost of mission primary 
•Bchoolsis between RSand 10, last year R33,000 
from local funds and R16,000 from provincial 
funds were expended on Governmental primary 
education in this zilla, in addition to R7,000 
received for fees 

Qufs 12 — la the system of payment hy results 
suitable, in your opinion, for tn»* promotion of 
edueabon amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ant 12 —I thinh that the system of payment 
hy reiuUs is, on the whole, the best system for all 
classes of schools, because it is the roost stimnUting 
to all eoncemed But as it tales more laboar to 
produce similar appreciable results among a poor 
nod Ignorant people than among a well ^-do and 
intolligent people, the rates should he higher for 
schools among the former chs«es Tn the reply 
to question 9 itatistics are giveu, showing what 
the grants amount to for schools largely attended 
ly children from the poorer and least >DteI[i,'ent 
classes lbc«e statistics will show how nece«8ary 
it ta that a far more hberal scale of grants should 
he devised for schools among such a people 

The United States Congress latel} { n«sed a Bill 
to spend a very large sum of money for the en- 
of y.nWMy eduesAwsw, wUvtli \o toW 
divided according to the degiee of lUiteracy in the 
different States — tho«e States to receive ino«t 
which ore afflicted with the most illiteracy The 
representatives of the most intelligent States 
themselves supported this tcheine, hy which the 
less intelligent should get more than would be 
tbeirnormal share of national money, because the 
former recognise that nothing is such a dr:^ on 
national development as igoornnce If only the 
more intelligent clashes of this country coold have 
equally enlightened ideas of what was for their 
own nnd their country's interest, they would urge 
the Government to he especially considerate of 
those who have bad the leact advantange hitherto, 
and nbo at present add so little to the productive 
force of the country And though they do not 
do so the Government should do that which it 
may see to be true economy 

Qi/ft 14 — ^^'ill you faronr the Commission 
with your views first as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased and weondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi 
cient? 

14 —The revenue as well as the Education 
nl Government officers should male it a point that 
there should he at least one school in every village 
or group of near villages llie officers of every 
village should lave a communication yearly, org 


Xttg IhHQ to see that some school is an operation 
and intimating the readiness of Goiemiuent to 
give grants All associations of Native gentlemen, 
andjaghirdars and missions, should receive yearly 
communications suggesting the importance of 
their tahiDg the same pains Where private 
efforts cannot he stimulated, the Government 
ebonid try to open a school in every village or 
group of villages 

The efficiency of these schools can be increased 
by stimahtiog the tnrmng-onfc of more trained 
teachers, by sympathetic and frequent inspection, 
Iqr making scholarships available to pupils m all 
schools, and hy enabling efficiency to obtain suit- 
able rewards m the shape of good grants 

Quel /(?.— Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institntions of the higher order might 
be clc«ed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education, or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Jut 16 — The Managers of the London Mission 
High School in Belganm think that their institu 
tion, it properly aided, eenld meet the wants of 
tliat place and distnct, and the Government High 
School could he closed without disadvantage If 
it 18 made clear that Government would rather help 
a well conducted son Governmental institution 
than to maintain one itself, it would find mate 
and more opportunities for doing so This would 
be wise economy 

19 —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the pnnctples of the grant-in aid system, or the 
details of its oduinistration 7 Aie the grants 
adetiuate in the case of (a) colleges, (£) boys* 
schools, (<*) girls’ schools, (r/) Normal schools ’ 

Am 19—1 heheve the grant-m*aid pnnciple 
to he the soundest that can he adopted 

But the scale of grants m this Presidency for 
boys' schools, girls’ schools, and Normal schools 
IS entirely lo^eqaate 

A — Boyi' Selooti 

I The hrot prrol ol the entire inadequacy of 
the present grants for pnmaiy boys' scliools is 
the fact that the present scale of grants has done 
very little to Btimulate non Governmental efforts 
So far as 1 know, until very lately, most mis 
■ions and private schools have not thought it 
worth while to apply for grants for primary 
schools Latterly several missions have thouglit 
it desirable toapply for grants, mainly because it 
was hoped that Government icspection would 
he a stimulus to teachers and pupils, and some 
have had the additional motive of desinng to test 
hy results what the grants would bnng 

II The actual results of these examinations 
•bow the madeqaocy of these graats 

(1) Dunng the last year ten primary boys' 
schools of the American Marathi Mission, tii , fivd 
tn tbe Abmedoagar district, three in Bombay, and 
twom Sbolapur, were inspected for grant in aid 
(a) Tb four of the five schools in (he Ahmednagar 
district grants were gii en The average attendance 
of these four tchoola was 13 each, their total 
costs for tbe year R^Oa, and tbe total grant 
for the four schools was R55, ir, a little le«3 
than fib of the cost (6) Tbe average daily attend 
ance of the three schools in Bombay was 19| each, 
thee total yearly cost wisRSli, and their total 
grant was R2S, » e, ^th of the cost (c) The 
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avers'*® attoadance of tl o two scliools m Sholapiir 
was *221 each, their total yearly cost was 
R8S0 , their total grant was R 25, i e , a Irttle 
more than Ath of the cost 
As the subjects taught m these schools did not 
cxai.tly correspond to the Government stanlatds, 
the schools were not exnroinea ai-cordiog to 
standards But the subjects would nearly corre 
spond to those m Standards 1— HI, and Bomo 
subjects were more advanced The licL of corre- 
spondence to the Goveinraeut standards, and 
tl e fnct that this was the first esamirtalion, may 
have helped to make the results small Oft the 
other Land, the attainments of the pupils trero not 
those of one or two years and most of these 
schools are fairly good schools, considering the 
classes fiom whom moat o£ the pupils come The 
Collector of the distneband the Deputy Assistant 
Collector, a Native gentleman, visited two of the 
four Ahmedoagar set ools and spoke of them as 
quite creditable schools, and as appearing lietter 
III some 'points than some Goverument schools 
which they had lately visited 
The Bombay and Sbohput schools sie os good 
as the Abmedtiagar schools The difTerence in the 
grants was probably due to a dificrenee id judg 
roent of different officera acting upon geficral 
impress ons and not judging by standards. 

(2) Lately 18 schools of the S P O Mission 

in the Abmednagsr distnct were examined by 
Government ofGcera, and grants were giiea to 12 
schools Fiom the first to the third Government 
staniavua are taught lu these schools Ite aver 
age attendance on each icliool was 14 , lU aver* 
age rnninl cost RIOG the average grant to each 
was 18 Q it , about yth of the cost I 

(3) An industiial school ond orphanage con | 
neeted with the Free Cliarch Missioq iq Poona, 
co&taintQg 44 boys, atudyiog the fi et and second 
standards last year received an educational grant 
of ^45 B 0 while the educational expenses of 
the school were R30O le a httU more thanlth 
of the cost The seven oldest pupils also received an 
industrial giant of each, or a total of Bl40 
But the total expeuaea of the orphaaa|m were 
R1 324 

(41 The Sapermtendeut of the Church of 
Scotland Mission School in Poona writes ''My 
experience is this that for each boy, in onr village 
schools tr-woed up to the fourth itaudard which in- 
volves five years’ patient teaching, we receive RIO 
in the five years My experience also a tbat 
for each boy who rema os to the exam nr 
tons another leaves, so that we actually only 
receive R5 for each boy taught, plat R2 8 for 
attendance grant These are facts Girls leave 
school earl er than boys They rarely stay b^ond 
the third standard "We ivccive for them tbioogh 
these four years RIB, le, halving it (becanse 
half the girls leave before examinations), R9, 
plvi R2 for attendance, tc, Rll The grant 
IS hardly worth the trouble the Government 
inspection involves ’’ 

The figures given are for schools of the same 
miss on m different parts ofi the Pi-esidency, and 
of schools of differeot missiona in the some local ty, 
and the meagrenc'js of the grants cannot be 
charged to the melEciency of the schools Every 
single person with wbom 1 have commirnieatra 
says, ‘ The grants are I ardly worth taking " 

III The third proof of the entire inadeqna^ of 
the present grants for boys’ primary schoou is 


afibidel 1 y ft comparison of the gnnts for Madras 
and Ceylon with those for this Presidency 1 
have not s'-en the rules for other parts of India 

Uiujmi CfllvB. II<iram 

It* f Ttt f %4r 

SUsSsri I SaO ^5? 

.11 i;! )!! 

“ V AbiIo TemicnUr IS o 0 Veraaenlsr S 4 o VtreuiilirS at 

„VI *900 1**0 '»» 

In Bontbay a capitation fee of 8 Bonas a pupil 
IB also allowed 

The grants m Madras and Ceylon are not o ly 
twice or thrice ns great as here, but tl e pur 
chasteg valne of n runee, at least m connection 
with the salaries of teachers, is decidedly greater 
there than here 

What the e/Ttct of these rules has been on 
private echnoU, apart from hlissionary schools iti 
Madras and Ceylou, I do not know But with 
M ssionary schools the result has been greatly to 
increase their namhec and efficiency, « 3 , the 
same Missionary society which supports the 
American Marfithi hlission in this Presidency has 
mtssiooa in the Madura District and in Ceylou 
In Ceylon with n smaller Missionary force, and m 
Madura with no larger Missionary force than the 
mission here, those Missions have many times as 
many schools os the mission here In Ceylon 
Missionary schools cover the Jaffna district almost 
to tha exclusion of Government schools and there 
has been a marked developmeut of the feeling that 
the people are themselves in good measure respon- 
sible for tbcir educational privileges, and private 
benevolence has been etimulatcd 

S Ibe present grants for girls' schools are 
inadequate 

(1) The girls’ boarding school of the American 
Maiatbi Mission in Abmediiagar wns ezsmiied 
for a grant fur the first time in 1878 At that 
time It nnmberrd about too pupls, hid tbe ser 
vice of SIX female teachers, the partial services of 
two male teschers, and the direct supervision of n 
Missionary J dy The grant was R298 h In- 
cloJi g board og charges for about half of the 
popiU, the school cost uot far from R2 000 About 
that time the school was also visited by the high 
cst Educational officers who epoke in flattering 
terms of what they saw and heard AccorJii„ 
to tl e tules the same grant was renewed in ISSO 
alter a cursory examination la IBBl the grant 
was R291 , though it is just to the grunt iii aid 
eyslem to say tbat the studies had not been con 
ducted throughout the year with special reference 
to the examination, and the examination came 
somewhat unexpectedly 

(2) In Madras the grants for girls’ vernacular 
and Ai glo vernacular schools are seventy five 
per cent hgher than the grants for boys, m 
Ceylon and Bombay tl ey are double But as the 
granU for boys la those provinces are twice and 
thrice as large as m Bombay, neatly the same 
ratio exists in tbe relative grants for girls in the 
three provinces 

The grants for needle work are about tha same 
in the three provinces Here a capitation fee t$ 
also allowed of B annas for g rls Bludyin<* verna 
culat standards, and RS for Anglo vernaculai 
standards 

C The grants for normal schools are entirely 
inadequate In fact there is no grant for Normal 
sdiools or pupil teachers 

(1) Both m Madras and Ceylon special en 
couiageraent is held out to Normal schools In 
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Mmlns fclmlarslups corcnng 1( »lt of ttie stipends 
of students prepann" to become teicliers is al- 
lowed to students in well-orframsed Normal 
schools In Ceylon, apparently, in addition to the 
regular grants for all the students according to 
their attainments Q icon’s scholarships are given 
to a certain per cent of succcrsfiil pupils, ami 
lllOO are pail for each scholarship holder who 
parses the requisite examination Grants varying 
Irom IJ80 to B 75 per year are a1«o made for ver- 
nacular or Anglo -1 crnacuhr pnpil-tcachcrs 

(2) Tlie Normal scliooloE the Christian Verna- 
cular Iducation Society in Ahraednagnr is an 
institution for training tencliera for \crpncnlar 
schools which has been in operation rtneo 1S60 
Three hundred students have entered the institu- 
tion, and about tno hnndrod and fiftr haie left it, 
the majority after complet ng a three years* course 
ofstndj A large part of these hare been eto- 
ploicd as feacbcrs by various n}i««i ns It has a 
hiuopean Superintendent and an efficient staff of 
Natire teachers 

A gwxl „ranfc for buildings was made soon after 
the school was begun But no other help or en 
couragement has been given it On the contrarj, 
m 1874 when (he Supenntendenfc applied (o tie 
CducaMonal Department for the terms on wliicli 
Government woull give the institution grants in- 
aid, It was rc{ hed (bat the school would be esa- 
nnoed and treated like all other vernacnlir 
schools Its normal character was to lo entirely 
Ignored The committee nf the institution con- 
curred with Its Superintendent lu thinking it 
tiiilecomtng and uscle<s to accept tlie pittance 
(about B SCO) which was offered 

A corresponding institaticn of the same So 
Ciety IQ Diiidigul, htadras, receives a grant of 
B 1,500 per year, an<l the institution m Amrit- 
sar receives a grant of Ii3,000 a year 

It 18 al-o desirable that Oorernment should en- 
courage all efforts to develop good teachers by : 
giviiig special grants for pupil teachers and for 
normal classes, apart from nn organised instito- 
tion, to any c mpi-tent persoos, S[t<si<raarKs «r 
others, who would properly conduct such classes 

J) As the standards affect the grants lo-aid, 
and as no question seems lo give better oppor- 
tunity for alluding to tins subject, I would in this 
connection make some reference to the standards 
for primary schools 

I ^loderate as most of the requirements for 
the fir«t stan lard seem, in many schooU, Govern- 
inentnl and non Governmental, it takes many 
} 11 ] ils more than a year to get through them In 
Ceylon a consideralle opitation allowance is 
granted for pupils studying below the 6rst 
standard Such an allowance is much needed in 
ihis province, otherwise an aided school which 
has many beginners will get almost nothing for 
SQch pupils 

II As to the cnrneulnm of the standards in 
general, I think it open to a cnticum of being 
likely to foster too much the practice of mere 
memorising by the pupils and cramming by the 
teachers I will indicate why this seems so by 
touching on a few points 

(1) Artlhmelie 

(a) The first standard, naturally studied by 
lioys five or six years old, requires all tl e native 
muUipiication-tables These arc very unmerons, 
and some are quite lard They include— -£io/ri, 

I e , the square of all numbers up to 1 00 , 

le, the successive multiples of IJ, and other 


suniUr tables up to Avtkt, xe, a table of the 
multiples of 3i These more dilHcult tables are 
occasionally u»cd iii trade, and tho people being 
accustomei to them, without having ever con- 
sidered the subject, think them impoitant But 
the men in actual business whom I have ques- 
tioned have all told me that they do not remem- 
ber the most difficult of tbe«o tables and do not 
n«e them , and, on further enquirj , they said that 
the) did not thiul that even the sons of traders 
weald siifli-r from not learning Ihem Even if 
the sons of traders would like learning these tables, 
as thc«e chiKlrtn arc onlj a small percentage of 
the pupils, it seems disadiaiitageous to make all 
tho pupils learn what most of them do not need 
But 1 do not believe that even the children of the 
trading classes would suffer from omitting the 
difficult tables When a boy gets into the higher 
standards, he can tell what one half or one fonnh 
of ft Rttml er is, Ac , without the help of multipli 
cation tables 

(5) Again, in orithmetie it seems nndesirable 
to require children sta lying vernacular standards 
to loam nil (he English tallcs when ninety nine 
out oi A hundred will never have occaMon to nso 
(hem 

I have beard from a good many quarters tint 
pupils find It hard to meet the rcqntrements of 
(be standards in nnthmetic 

(2) lieaiiiMff Ability to repeat all the poetry 
in the reading books is required up to i^our 
Stan lards, 5(U new lines in the 5(b standard, 
And 000 alditional lines in the 6tb standard, and 
from the 3rd standard np all the poetry must be 
umitufood as well ns repealed Tins is eveessive, 

; and it IS much more than is required m Aladros 
I and (*e\!ou, 

(3) OeoffrapXf One of the chief reasons whv 
nanv parents smd their children to privates hools 
rather than to Government schools is that geogra- 
phy 18 not taught ID the former In Government 
schools it IS began id the 2nd standard naturally 
studied by children 6 or 7 years old So )onng 
cbiAfrea ffnd it difficult to aaderstaad the suiject, 

I think that part of the oljection to this really 
important subject would be removed by not begin- 
ning it till the third standard It is not begun till 
tbe Srd standard IQ Madras, and not till the 4th 
in CevloD A more suitable book than the 
present Government Geography m parts would 
also make the subject more acceptable 

These illustrations are given to support the 
statement that the standards need modificatiou in 
the direction of being made simpler, and with a 
view to exercising more the tbiukiiig powers 

Que* S3 — Is it in yonr opinion possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competiuou with a similar Goicrnment institu- 
tion? It Fo, under what conditions do jou con- 
sider that it might become so? 

Aas 83 — I think that in the matter of schools, 

08 m most matters, non Governmental manage- 
ment 13 likely to be more economical than Gov- 
ernmental management Also private educational 
institutions ere forseveral reasons often likely to 
be conducted with more zeal than Governmental 
institutions Hence, if the Government Education- 
al autbonties would really be qnite willing to 
have non GoTernmenfal iiist tutions rival or even 
supplant Guverumentat institutions, and if tins 
re^iness were ebonn by allowing such advantages 
as scbol imbips equally to all, and by a liberal scale 
88 
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ofgmifs, I do not for -i moment qiestionlhat 
BOB Gole^nmen^al schools o£ higher or low« 
order could become stal le 'mJ mfiueulial, tlioagli 
m direct c mpetitioii tviUi similar (loverumenfc 
institutions 

2 j— D o educated Natives in your prov 
ince leadilv find remunerative employment? 

jtts 5j— I t is veiy difficult for educated 
Natives to find remiii entive employment Hence 
it is desiiable for Goieiiiment to bold ont snit 
able eneoui-igement to pii\ite seliools Were it 
possible for a teacbei of a go d schorl eneilv to 
get by grants halt of what it would cost ^^tbe Go 
veinmeut t * conduct the eame eohaof educated 
persons would, I think, undertake many more 
schools and lor the same gam which Government 
epeads for one scl oot of Its own, it wonld secore 
the conducting of two a hools, and would also 
open up a field to educated Natives, who oil erwise 
are in danger of chcnsi ing discoiifciit 

S9 — tt bat system prevails in your pio 
Vince with lefeience to scholarships, and have 
you any letnarks to make on tbe subject? Is the 
Echolarsliip system impartially administeied as 
between Government and aided acl oola? 

Jns S9 —I have never beard of any Govern* 
ment echolaisliips being available for students in 
non Governtnental scl ools* 

Ques Is Muuicipal sup; oit at present ex 
tended to grant in aid scl ools, whetbei beloi giog 
to MwaionaTy or other bodies , ^ id bow fat is 
this euprort 1 kely to be permanent? 

Ant bo — bolievo that it is very lare for 
Mamcipal support to be given to giaut in aul 
schools Sometimes tl ere is a feeling of hostility 
to them Such schools are 1 kely to be looch 
moie liberally treated by tbe Government than by 
Municipal bodies 

Quet S2— “What is the system of school lo 
spection pursued m your province? In what re* 
spelt IS it capable of improvement ? 

Am d9*~Schools aie inspected once a year, 
and Goveinment schools occasionally ^et a second 
chance visit As tbe Inspectors have so much to 
do, it IS dilHcnIt for theta to give tbe tympalktUc 
encouragement which is so helpful to teachers 
and pupils Inspectors, too, are constantly 
cbangiog 5y»ip<2;^c/<c and frequent inspection 
IS 80 helpful to schools that 1 wish more of it 
could be secured But if inspection is not eym*- 
pathetic, tbe less of it tbe better 

1 have the impression that Ingpectors try to 
suit tbe convenience of the Managers of schools 
in regard to the times of exaraniitioos In some 
cases tbev have been very considerate \ct I 
bare beard the complaint that sometimes visits 
to mission schools were fixed for days haid press* 
mg on holidays, when a full attendance of pnpiU 
could nut le secured 

Q#r» Si — How far do you consider the text- 
books lu use in all schools s iitable ? 

Ant 3l — The American Marathi Mission has 
long liad and used a neatly complete senes of text- 
books foi primary schools, consisting of books 
prepared by theL X Souetynndbythe mission 
Itself Ihe senes includes five Readers, Gram 
mars, Arithmetic Parts I and II, mental antli- 
metic. Parts I and II Geography, Pacts 1, 11, and 
III, Hist ry of Mabdrasl tra, &c So I cannot 
speak from npenence of Government text-books 
But X bate beard from a gcod many |>er$ons con 


uected bnth with Governmental nod non Govern- 
mental schools compUiuts about some of the 
Goveri ment text 1 ooks 

(1) About vernacular readers the special com 
plamt 13 that the 5tli aud 6th books are much Uo 
hard, and particularly that parts of the poetry in 
them ai-e too hard It is aUo claimed that most 
of the Readers might be improved by omitting 
some lessons and introducing others of a mote 
practical and important nature 

In this connection I would say that it seems 
very undesirable to multiply text-books The 
greatest pains should be taken to mate the Read 
ers as perfect as possible, and to put into them 
infonnatiOD about sanitatiou and ag'nculture, and 
^ moral and social and political duties, rather than 
to have separate books on some of these subjects 
I Time and expen*e and trouble would be saved m 
this way 

I (2) Complaint IS made that the Government 
I Vernacular Arithmetic is largely a translation of 
' Coleusa s English Arithmetic, and is not only ill 
I adapted to tbe wants of the couotiy, but is defici 
I cut in examples • 

I (3) The Vernacular Elementary Geography is 
I thought to bo dry and umnteresting On pages 
' 7—10 is a descnption of the political arrange 
I ments of India in v hicb the titles and duties of 
, various English officers are transliterated with- 
out any translation or much definition Some of 
tbe ternia, such as Governor in Coi ncil. Resident, 
ministerial duties, Conuaissioner, Political Agent, 
&c , many vernacular teachers do not understand 

Qicss S5 —Arc the present arrangements of the 
Education Depactment m regard to examinations 
or text books, or lu any other way, euch as un 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
pnvate institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check tbe development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature 

Ant 55 —The Educational Department has 
been very ready to accept any text-books which 
are used lo such of our schools os have been put 
unher iusj«c\ion 

Q«e» 39 —Does dehnite instruction lu duty 
and the prnciples of moral conduct occupy any 
placo in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you say suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

An* 39 — I believe that definite instruction in 
duty does not occupy a place m Government pn 
maty schools I have hope that if a committee 
consisting of enlightened representatives of all the 
religions current in India were appointed, they 
could agree in drawing up a Beries of lesaons on 
duty which might be taught with advantage in 
<»ovcrnment schools I think that tbe best way 
to use the lessons which the committee might 
prepare would be to insert them in tbe various 
reading books One adiantage of such a course 
would be to prevent needless suspicions which 
eom« might entertain if a sejarate book on this 
subject were taught 

Qnet 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what is its character ? 

Alt 41 —There is no indigenous instruction 
for girls in this distnct 

Qnet 43 — Have y ou any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ant 43 — When there ace only a few pupils, I 
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that it IS wi«e to admit pirla up to ci|»Ut or 
tea 3 cars of age into the schools ulipre bojvare 
taught 

Q«es 45 — Are the grauta to girls’ acliools 
larger in amount, and given on l»ss onerous terms, 
than tho'e to hoys' schools, and is tlie distinction 
sufficiently marked? 

Ant 45 — ^Tlie grants for girls m vemacniar 
and Anglo-vernacular schools being twice as 
as those for boys, and tlie standards being a little 
lower, the relative distinction in the grants for 
the two sexes seems liberal enough But, as has 
been said, the grants ior boys being far too loir, 
the grants for girls also are insufficient 

Quei. 4S —In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Lnro 
pean ladies , and how far would it ho possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
tins cauep ? 

Ant 46 — think it quite feasible to secure 
more assistance from European and American 
ladies m snpervmng Goiemment girls* schools 
V^ere these ladies requested to do so, many of 
them would probably gladly consent. TVbcro 
there are a good many schools, as in cities, if 
conveyance allowances were provided, these ladies 
could nsft these schools frequently, and them 
selves becoming intert.sted lu the schools, they 
would awaken the interest of others also 

Quti 54 —Has the demand for education in 
your province reached such a stage as to make the 
profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as n 
means of mamtainuig themselves? 

Ans, W— No 

Qum d? —T o what proportion of the (noss ex. 
pcn<e do you think that the gnnt-io aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ahs 57 — I think it ought to be possible for an 
excellent non (jovemmeutal school to get ^If, i 
and for a fair school to get one third of its gross j 
expenses from grants The Government might I 
well consider it economical to get good work done ^ 


I by oti ers for one-half or one third of what it 
would cost to do the whole work itself 
I Quet 68 — ^IIow far would Government be 
I justified m withdrawing from any exiting school 
I or college, in places where any class of the popu 
I btion objects to attend the only alternate e 
I institution on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ant 69 — ^Tlie Government is not bound to 
famish just such schools as will please every 
section of the comtnvmty, but only to see that 
provision exists for all to secure a fair secular edu 
cation 

In any place where non Governmental schools 
were available to all sects and were acceptable to 
all oroept the Clinstisns, I would not think the 
Goieiomcnt jiistifaed m opening or keeping up a 
Government school jnst to satisfy the Christians 
A grant-iQ aid to a school for these on the same 
terms as to all others is the most that they could 
reasonably ask I think that the same rule would 
be just to Mussalmans and Hindus aLo So, if a 
missionary school could meet the wants of a com- 
munity m every essential respect, but its religious 
inBuence were disliked by some Hindus, the 
Government might properly say to these — a sound 
pobiy allows us to give grants in aid according to 
the rules, if you choose to organise a school for 
yoar&eties but to do no more 

Ques 70 -Are the conditions on which grants 
in aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ant 70 —The mam criticisms upon the grast- 
in aid system m force m this province are two 
(1) the gnnts arc so small that pecuniarily they 
are oo stimulus , (Z/ the making out of detailed 
returns, the requiring of certain kinds of registers, 
&c , arc felt to be onerous Every single person 
with whom I liave communicated has spoken 
strongly on both these points Those who take 
grants ore m danger of overlooking the importanee 
of full returns Bat this wide spread feeling 
shows the importance of making the tables for the 
statistics about schools as simple and as few as 
possible 
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Si/ Mr Jacob 

Q J —As regards youc answer 4, do you con- 
sider that the conditions of the grants in-oid at 
present offered by the Department to indigcnoos 
schools require from the first a very great change 
iQ the curnculum and method of these schools? 

A 1 — ^The rules proposed by Colonel Wad 
dington some ten years ago, but only recently 
published, do not require lai^e changes to the 
curriculum and method of indigenous schools 

Q S —Have not these rules been m force in 
the Presidency for the last ten years ? 

A S — Speaking of the Ahmednagar distnet 
I know that only two schools have applied for the 
benefit of these rules I have gathered from con- 
versation that they are not generally known 

Q 9 —The maximum grant offered to indi 
genous schools under these rules is HoO, or 
about half what you estimate to be the annual 
coat of a mission primary school Do you think 
that scale is too small ? 

J 3 If very liberally applied, it would do 
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fairly well The minimum grant must be borne 
in mind, which I understand to be RIO, and 
that IS almost nothing 

Q 4 — In 1880 81 two indigenous schools in 
Ahmednagar earned oa the average Bil7 8 each , 
three similar scliools in Broach earned R33 
eaeli, la Surat two earned R35 each, and in 
Ahmedabad one indigenous sohool was paid the 
fuB grant of R50 In those cases in which 
mneh smaller grants wera paid to indigenous 
Echoola, would you maintain that the depart- 
mental system was in some mea ure to blame, or 
rather the inefficiency of the schools ? 

4 ^In general it is the scheme, and not 

the admiaistratJOQ, which I criticise In Ahmed 
nagar, in the case of a school at Sangamner 
attemledby about IdO pupils, a grant was given 
in 1880 HI of R 26 or 30 only I think the 
school taught up to the tliird or fourth standard 

Q 5 — Wlicn schools become large and effi 
meat, are they not at liberty to come undet 
the better scale of rates m Part I, of the Rules ’ 
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A 5 — I presutQp they are 
q 6 —Hava any of the school mmag^ 
hitherto officially represented to the Educational 
Deprtment that the rates ha%e proved to be too 
low, even for the best schools ? 

A S —Three years ago I had oral commnni- 
cation with the Director of Public InstrocUon, and 
I said that I thought the fact thaj the existing 
scheme stimulated no private enterprise was in 
Itself a sufficient condemnation of the scheme 
The Director replied that I should use the scheme 
and try 1 made the trial and have given the 
Commission the results 

Q 7 —Do you hnow whether any of the ediool- 
managers who have tried the rules ate of opinion 
that the grants for primary schools for boya arc 
adequate ’ 

A 7 — 1 have never heard of such 
q 8 — I understand that the Amenr^n Mission 
some years ago closed all its primary schools 
for non-Chnstian nnpils m this Presidency Por 
how many years have its pretent pninary schools, 
open to non Christian hoys, been in operation ? 

A 8 — That 18 a misunderstanding Our schools 
ha\e been opened from the first to all classes, and 
gtlis of our numbers are non Christians 
q 0 —What percentage of children can lead 
the first reading booh m the aided primary schools 
in Ahmedaagar, Sholapnr, and Bombay’ 

A 9 —I have not seen the Bombay and Sho* 
lanur schools except on short casual visits Of the 
Anme^agar hoys in primary schools I should 
say 60 per cent 

Q 10— ’la your answer 19 D (i), yon state 
that a camtation-allowance for children below the 
first stasuard u much needed in this l^sideocy 
Do cot the rules already offer capitation allowance 
on the average attendance of such children pro> 
uded they are not less than sis years of age? 
Please react Rule 8 of the Rules 
A 10 am not sure The Schedule B, ' 
which gives the rates of grant for the various > 
standards, make no refeiehce to pupils who are 
not studying nndet the standards 

Q 11—Viith reference to your answer 10 
D (li), aie you aware that the present fractional 
tables were introduced luto the standards as a 
concession to the wishes of the people them- 
selves 7 

A ii— -Very likely But the Government 
teachers and the Slarwans with whom I have 
spoken have both urged me to make this point 
q 12 — ^To revert to your answer 6, as soon 
as your high school was started at Ahmednagar, 
did the Educational Department consent to aid it? 
A 12 — ^Yery cordially 

Q 13 W hen the bmldiTig lor yonr girls* 
school was in course of erection at Ahmednagar. 
did your Society apply to the Department for a 
bidding ground? 

A 13 — IVe were not willing to do so, be- 
cause the building is erected on mission ground, 
and we should under the rnles have pUc^ the 
building site under a liability which we were 
unwilling to incur I take no exception to the 
rule, but its operation debaried us from aj^ying 
Q Ji —Nearly Jth of the cost of the Govern- 
ment High Schocl at Belgaum is defrayed by the 
chiefs of the Southern Marathi country 1| the 
school were closed, do you antic iiiate that tl« 


Clnefs would transfer their subscnptiofis to tM ’ 
Ixmdon Mission High School there’ 

A IJ — My information was firttushed to Bi t 
by the Manager of the school 1 am not sure 
what the effect would be," as I do not know 
Belganm 

Q J5.— In answer 81, paragraph are yea 
aware that the thorough revision of the vernacular 
treatise on anthmetie was taken in hand hst 
year? 

J IS —I was not aware of the revision 
^ "With reference to your answer 19 
regarding the Normal school at Ahmednagar, is 
it a fact that in 1874 the public funds were too 
email to allow of the Educational Department 
offenng more than the rates of grants for ordinary 
vernacular schools? The preamble of the Govern 
nient Resolution on your application states that 
the whole of the Budget allotment for that year 
was pledged 

A 16 — That fact was not mentioned by the 
' Government of Bombay m its consideration of the 
I matter 1 have Resolution No 603, Educational 
Department dated February 28th, 1876, but liave 
' not the preamble to that Resolution The Reso 
I lution IS ** Government regret they cannot make 
, any grant save under the usual inks ” There dre 
DO rules for Normal schools As to the plea of 
lack of funds for encouraging a Normal school, the 
following fact is suggestive In 1868, when a 
grant was made for buildings, the same reply was 
first given, but on renewed application, about 
147,000 were granted for the purpose 

Q J7— Has the institution made any fresh 
application for special aid since 1874 ? 

A 17 —It has not It considered it 11861688 to 
do 80 after what hpd occurred 

3 y lilt Jjee-Wahner. 

Q 1 —In reference to your answer 2, I 
want to know if you consider that the system of 
pTimary education in the province hten practi 
cally based on the Despatch of I'lSl, which you 
consider (o be a sound basis? 

A I —It does not se^m to me to have been 
so No proper efforts have been made to stimulate 
private efforts 

Q 2— Assuming that primary education is pro- 
vided for hereafter more by tbe sy'tem of’granfs- 
in a d than by the direct management uf Govern- 
Dient, do yon apprehend, with reference to your 
answer 3, that the lower castes, the backward 
tnliea, nnd girls would suffer by their exclusion 
from indigenous and other aided schools, other 
tlisn Missionary schools ? 

2 —These classes would suffer, unless Covern- 
vnent or sornelody Bpeciaily interested in pro- 
moting the education of tbese three classes came 
forward as tbeir cbampions 

Q 3 —Arc younware that since the Government 
toik pnmary ediiontion directly m hand, the 
Muhammadans, and other classes of the Hindu 
commumly, oUier than the Brahmin class, have 
made greater progress, in proportion to their 
Dombers, than the Brahmin classes, who till then 
monopolised education? 

3—1 speak chiefly of Ahmednagar district, 
in which all the progress male in extending 
edocalwn amon^rst the low-castes is due to Mis. 
slonarj effort I think very bale h s I een don., 
for tie Muhammalans by Government in this 
district 
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Q 4— ^Vith reference to year answer 12, 
would not the principle to which yon refer hare a 
' diredC hearing on the grant of more liberal aid to : 
low-caste schools? 

' J 4 — Giving grants on a more lihera) scale to 
pnpils in schools for the low castes wonld no more 
indicate- that the Government cared more for each 
classes than granting to girls dosble the allowance 
for ho^ in licates that Government considers the 
education of girls twice as important os that of 
hoys The object in both cases would simply be 
temporarily to stimulate those classes which most 
need education, and which otherwise are likely to 
remain without it 

Q 5 — In the event of Govemment resigning 
its functions of control to local bodies, doyou anti- 
cipate that full justice would be done to all classes 
of schools ? 

J 5 — primary education shonld ha given 
over to Mnnicipal and other local boards, it seems 
to me one of the most important and most difficult 
questions to decide bow to leave a large measure 
of freedom and real authority to the local bodies, 
and yet to ensure that primary education for all 
classea which may be attempted by any persons 
^ shall not fail to receive its due share of attention 
From the statemeuts made m reply to the Srd 
question, and which I believe to be indisputable, it 
will appear that certain portions of the community 
ID this part of India look with lodiCerence and 
even with disfavour on the extension of primary 
education to the lowest classes It is only under 
compnlsioQ that members of these classes are ad- 
mitted to Government schools Koreover, it has 
been plainly said to me by some, When we get 
authority, see what will become of youc work," a 
considerable part of which is educational It is 
painful to refer to these things , yet os those who 
entertain these feelings will have lai g e indnence 
in all local bodies, it is most important that each 
safeguards should be secured as will prevent any 
backward step 

'TuekiBSt'woy^nprimiisKdegcratiis eeemskome 
to be this tVhile local boards might be left 
entirely free to make such rules and provisions for 
their own schools as they think best, yet Govern 
ment should put forth a scheme of its own This 
would serve as a model and stimulus to tbejocal 
boards. Government will very hkely find it 
necessary any way to have some system for out 
lying districts which are not under the control 
of local hoards Any schools of any classes and 
conducted by any persons who felt that they could 
not get fair treatment from the local boards should 
have the option of oppWiug for admission to 
the Government system In order to beodmitted, 
all that they should be required to show should 
be that there was a reasonable necessity for those 
schools A complaint against the local boards 
should not he required The great advantage of such 
a scheme would be avoiding the friction and ilU 
feeliDg, which would be iiievitable,}f classes, wbicb 
felt themselves slighted, had no option, or only 
the option of appealing to Government against Gie 
decisions of local boards Under unfriendly local 
boards a school or class might be subjected to mneb 
petty nagging and inconvenience, which it would 
be difficult to make clear in an appeal, and bos 
only would Government dislike to overmle & 
decision of focal boards, but even were this done, 
the future relations between sucb boards and the 


schools, which had carried their point, would not 
be cordial 

Under the scheme suggested there shonld be 
a safeguard that no local boards might purposely 
make little provision for any classes in the hope 
that they might turn to the general Government 
system. The Government might say, shall 
l^ep a ceitaiu part of the local fond cess, oi 
other source of educational revenue, -in the ratio 
of the number of pupils for whom we have to 
provide" A somewhat simiJar system prevails in 
partsof theUnited States, where there is a general 
State fuud, which is divided among the various 
towns in the ratio of the attendance of pupils on 
the schools of the Thrious towns Here the Gov- 
ernment might take the number of pupils m 
schools nndcr its own system daring a given year, 
with a reasonable margin for increase during the 
next year, as the basis for reckoning how much 
educational money was to be refained for its own 
schools during the coming year, and how much 
shonld be at the disposal of the local boards. 
Under such provisions not only wonld the proper 
pnde of the local bodies lead them to be as liberal 
as Government, and to loiluce all parties to come 
under their control, but a desirable pecuniary 
stimulus would be felt Without some kind of 
safeguard, I am sure that in some places schools 
for certsio classes and conducted by certain bodies 
would be slighted, if the entire control of primary 
edncation were m the hands of local boards 

Iniiisately connected with this same subject is 
the question whether, lo view of prevaleut casts 
considerations, it IS desirable for Oovernmesb and 
local boards to open separate schools for the low- 
castes . 

No Ooversment ond no considerate person can, 
cross the ssBsibihties and even the prejudices of 
any persons withont pain Yet Government mnat 
regard justice and economy Is impossible to carry 
on eoch a sepeT&te system with consistency and 
economy? 1 believe that it le usual for Govern- 
ment to require an attendance of about 25 pupils . 
in order to justify itself in going to tbe expense of 
keeping up a school Where eueli a number of 
low-caste pupils cau be permanently collected, a 
separate school would be a simple way of meeting 
the chief want I do not care to discuss the ques 
tiou whether it would be altogether wise to do so 
' or not Bub 1 firmly beheve^aud tbe experience 
of those who have had anything to do with sucb 
Ecbools confirms this position — that there are com-^ 
paratively few towns where 25, or even 20, low- 
caste pupils could be ptrmaHently collected even if 
a separate school were opened for them Moreover, 

IQ roost places tbe MSbars decidedly object to the ^ 
Maogs associating with themselves, os strenuously 
and as consistenlly as the higher caste Hindus 
olgect to associating with the M£b£rs Will 
Oovernment he consistent and open separate 
schools forMangs os well as for hl^birs ? Missions 
can aTord to conduct schools attended by only ID 
to 16 pupils because the teachers have other work 
to do out of school hours Bat when ooly 4 or 

5 low-caste boys in a village wish to study, will 
a paternal Government, or will enlightened local 
bodies, keep up a separate school for these 4 or 

6 boys, or will the authorities— -whoever they 
may be — puoisb tbe lads by condemning them to 
remain in ignorance because their Creator gave 
them birth in a humble state? As these 
pupils advance to higher guides of study, this 
question must be met and answered there, even if 
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By THE President. 

Q 1 — n-'Ierring to answer 4 in your evidence 
do yea think that a special Inspector for indigo 
nous schools would ho able to largely extend 
pnma^ education m the Bombay Presidency on 
the indigenous basis ? 

J 1 —I think he would 

Q 2 —Have you studie 1 the Bengal system of a 
special inspecting agency for indigenons schcota ? 

A 2 —I have not had opportunities for study- 
ing it 

Q 3 — What m yonr opinion are the sper>ial 
features of mstmction in indigenous schoola to 
which they owe their vitality notwithstanding that 
the Government schools offer smiiUr instrnction 
at a lower price ? 

A 3 — In the first place, the Government 
pnmary schools teach subjects, such as geography, 
which the parents do not desire In the second 
place, the indigenous schools teach exactly the sub 
jects to each boy which his parents wi^h In the 
third place, the parents believe that their boys get 
on more quickly m indigenous schools As a matter 
of fact, in an indigenous school a parent can 
ensure his son learning the exact subjects which 
he desires, and he can usually ensure a certain 
deBnito progress m those suhjeers within a specified 
time He cannot do this m a Government 
primary school 

O d— With reference to answer 12 m yonr 
evidenco, will you favour the Commission hereafter 
with any aecoants which you may receive of the 
effects of the Americm Opvernraent to deal with 
what ytu call "the illiteracy question” in back- 
ward States ? 

A 4 —I shall have much picasare in trying to 
do so 

Q 5— Yon have told us (bat the present 
grants in aid m the Bombay Presidency to primary 
schools are quite inadeqaatc, and you have con- 
trasted theso rates with the corresponding ones in 
other countries Can you indicate a definite scale 
of rates which you think would be fair and liberal 
in this part of India ? 

A 5 — I think that the present Bomhayorates 


I should be at least doubled Three times the 
present rates would not be excessive I believe 
tl ey would in the end save a large sum. of public 
' money, by stimulating private efforts, to the cost 
of which the Government would, even at the 
enhanced rates, be contributing only a small 
part 

Q 6 — \ou have objected to the excessively 
high standard exacted from primary schools 
Withm your experience, ns a matter of fact, are 
little boys of 6 and 6 years of age required to 
give the square of numbers up to 100 for ex 
ample, the square of 97 ’ Are these high standards 
practically euforced ? 

A € — I made my objections to this system by 
the request of teachers of Goverdment pnmary 
schools I speak from what they have told me, 
not from what we teach in our own mission schools, 
tor we disapprove of teaching the more diffi- 
cult tables I think that in some districts at any 
rate even the d fficult tables to which I have al- 
luded m my evidence would certainly be expected 
before a boy passed the second standard, say at 7 
years of age 

Q. 7 —What 13 the practical result to a school 
if little boys of & and 6 fail to pass in these stand- 
ard which yon object to ns unreasonable ? 

A 7 —The school would not get a grant for the 
boy under that head of instruotion 

Q How long has the Society with wbeh 
yon are connected been engaged in school work 
in India? 

A The Amencan Mnr&tbi Mission, with 
which I am connected, opened its first schools in 
Domdy aty in ISIS Its schools quickly spread 
into the Konkan InlSS2, we founded onr mis- 
sion at Afamednagar, winch has been our head 
quarters during exactly half a century Our work 
bas since spread through the Deccan, and we have 
now, besides our seboofs in Bombay and the Eon- 
ban important schools in (he Ahmednagar, Sho 
lapur, and Satarfi Districts We commenced the 
work of female educatioA inlh23 Ihe Scotch 
and American missions opened girls’ schools m the 
same year (1323), and were thus the joint pioneers 
of female education in Western India 


Btidence of '^v. M M AcUng Tnnapal, Oujardth College 

Q«es I— "Please state what opportunities you pur I have been ft Fellow of the Xlnivexsity of 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of Bombay for 13 years 

education iQ India andinwba^ province your ex- Qaei P— Do you think that in your province 
pcrience has been gained eystem of primary education has been placed 

Ant 1 — T have been the head master of high ou n sound basis, and is capable of development 
schools in different provinces 1 have had, there up (be requirements of the community ? Can 
fore, opportunities of knowing their working and tou surest any improvements in the system of 
the working of Anglo vernacular or ancillary administration or m the course of instruction ? 

schools I was for some time the Pnncipal of 3 ^I think that the system of primary 

the Training College of Hyderabad in Sind, and education m the different provinces I know is 
I am now Acting Pnncipal and Professor of Eng placed on a sound basis, and meets the require 
lish Literature in the Gujarath College mcots of the people so far as their surroundings 

Thus my experienco has been gained in Sind, changed by the British rule Primary edu- 
in the Soulhern Maratha country, in the Dpccan cation has made progress as the popular demand 
and in Gujarath, for I have administered succts for it bas grown primary education is to be con- 
sively tbe nigh sc! ools of Earacl i of Hyderabad sidered under two beads — the Government systegi 
IQ Sind, the Bajaram High School of Kolhapur, of pnmary edocat on, and the indigenous schools 
the Poona H gh tcliool and the Ahmedabad High Here I Lave spoken only «f the former I will 
School Besi les, I was for more than a year As speak of the lattcx in tbe 

sistant Professor of Sanskrit in the Elphinsione ' * * sequel The first has 

College, Bond ay I was for some years the Pre gradually gamed on the indigenous system of 
sident of the Girls’ School Committee in Kolha instruction The last, under the judicious manage 



Uie attempt stioaU bo maJe to atHT cvct ft aqofttft 
answer in tlio very Jowest proiles NcilHet Oo- 
vernment nor local Loards ttoqU dream of keeping 
up separate institutions of n biglicr grade for tlrt 
lowest castes tten Ibe most protmajng 

members of tbeso castes, wbo ai© amiotts to 
make tbe most of theroseWes, be forbidden to 
do BO, to tbcir own injury and the injury of 
their country? If not, where is the linn to be 
drawn ? Casio knows no toning down of batnets 
with growth in age Mission schools base been 
sometimes teroporanly broken np by insisting on 
such matters, but usually firmness in bolding to 
the principle has gamed the day In lowio of our 
schools, pupils of the highest castca and those who 
ouco were Mfihfirs sit side by sidc.and no squeamish 
ness IS manircited It is beyond po*sibihty 
that for any cause the higher castes will perma- 
nently withdraw from Goyemroent educational 
institutions Ko one will dream of aacnficiug 
economy and keeping up separate institutions for 
a small numbes of low-casta pnpila Most then 
eoosistcncy and justice bo sacnficed ? 

I must again be permitted to express the pain 
wbieb 1 feel at the thought of seeing the senst 
bihties of some even temporanly troubled by the 
course which my judgment approrcs It may be 
that la many vases these parties will find relief in 
the effoits of those rthgioos bodies which hate 
mauifestcd an interest in these down trodden 
classes, and on whoso work tliey hate in tho past 
cot nafrequcotly looked with ditfatour , and as the 
low caste clitldren, lostcad of attending school, 
where their prctenco will be dieUked, woald 
probably prefer to attend mistien cchoota, where j 
they will bo kiodly treated, if ench schools are I 
availahle. eren the higher castes may argo (hat I 
such religions bodies should bare liberal aid lo i 
their elTbrts i 

Ilowerer this may be, it seems to me most im- i 
portent that, before OoTemmeat makes orer i 
primary education lo local boards it should set up 
proper safeguards for those who will at first bsso 
almost no voice and no inQuenco la those boards 
It u m the direction of liberal g^at in aid roles 
that most of these diihcultics will find tticir easiest 
solution 

Q (7— ITitb reference to jour answer 19 P 1, 
would you advocate a capitation grant, and a 
grant for the Matriculation standard 7 

A 6 . — For all standards a good capitation al- 
lowance should be granted 

At present there is no grant for the sevenlh 
Anglo vernacular or Matriculation etanditrd the 
most advanced and diScultgradebelow the college 
conrse If the principle of the grant in aid system 
13 to help non Governmental schools in all their 
work of secular education, a grant considerably 
greater than the grant for the sixth standard seems 
imperatively demanded 

Q ? — I underetand that you wish to odd 
to your 68th answer TVbat do you w«h to 
add? 

A 7 —1 leave to those who think that tbg" 
occupy a specially elevated stand point, when dis 
cusBing the subject of purely secular edocation 
which alone I understand to be under considera 
tion by this Commission, to obtrude their specula 
tions on the probable success or failure of only one 
of the many religions which arc taught in vanons 
educalsonat inatitntions , ^nd also to pose as the 
ilefendeta of certain faiths, and to inatnuate 


that it « only Mtsaionary insUlutions which 
ondertame indigenous faiths, wlitrciu their own 
ceculat teachings ns Burely and rapidly da the same 
work, and who, knowing this, very likely do net 
Kgvet It It ts a cheap and easy, but not a fair 
waj of beclouding the subject by intimating that, 
because granta are ma le to mititutions in which 
any religion ts taught. Government thetthy 
neccosoTiiy pays for teaching thrao rehgicns 
Until tbc grants to an institution exceed the wt 
in it of teaching secular subjects, it cannot be saul 
that the State pajs for teaching religion in it 
No one wks or expects any grants to meet any- 
thing like the gross expense of private schools 
In the present circumstances of India I believe 
It to be the only fair or feaitble course that in ill 
Govemmenta) mstitiitions for all clashes no rcligioo 
should bo taught It maybe desirable to give a 
hnef outline of tho mam religious systems with a 
tictr to impirt information Bui those who 
beheso that on education is defective wilhoutfcoe 
religions bans should have ample cneouragetnenl, 
whatever religion they chooso to teach 

Under a sclicme of liberal grant in aid rales any 
dilfieulty from religious questions is reduced to the 
raioimtiRi The rules mention iio' religion aud 
favour none I do not imagino that fair minJe<l* 
men among tlie Hindus will ask that a Chnitisn 
Government should favour Hinduism and I am 
snre that Cbnstians do not Je<ire that any conoes* 
aion should to maJo to tbeni cur any other 
I religion Tlial religion winch has the larmt 
I aamber of adherents noulJ naturally, and 1 
believe would for the present actually, get tho 
' largest assistance None but tho irreligious or 
i those loJilTvrCQt to religion could object to such ti 
! achense 

Q 6 -*Ia your icbools is religious instnietson 
volottary or compulsory , and it cotnpuUosy, is 
any objectioa ravKd by the patcata nC you? 
Bcholars ? 

A 6 — It IS ft regular part of our system I 
have only known the qaettmu once raised m a 
single school by the parents of pupils 

Q P— Id answer 25 you state that it is difil- 
euH for eduented Hatives to fi d remunerative em- 
ployment Ihe Coftimi«*ion has lately been told 
that the demand tor Native talent educated at the 
University is much larger than (he sujply , do you 
refer to any particular class of educated Native 
talent ? 

J 9 — I refer to all classes of educated Natives 
below a degree of the University 

Q 70— In answer St you allude to the trans 
literation of irnghsh ofilcial letters and terms 
Are you aw&re that these English terms are a part 
of the current vocabuhry of tho rural districts 7 
A 10— 1 would have the words ezplamed by 
a paraphrase retaining the technical terms 

Q li —In aeswet 6S have you not missed the 
point, and perhaps mjwlc a fabe analogy? Sup 
posing it w mote than one class, or else a very 
large class of the community, which objects to the 
Withdrawal of Government, would Government 
then be justified m closing its school ? 

A lU — I would give every weight to the 
etvcumstances of each case but looking to the 
small funds at our disposal for education, 1 consider 
the principle sketched by me sound 
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r JBy THE Prescdent. 

Q 1 — n^rerring to answer 4 m your eTidence 
do you tliint tliat a special Inspector for indi^o 
nous scliools would be able to largely extend 
pnma^ education m iLe Bombay Presidency on 
tbe indigenous basis ? 

A 1 —1 tbink be would 

Q 2 —Have you studi&i the Bengal system of a 
special iDspectiDg agency for indigenous schools? 

A 2 —I bare not bad opportunities for study* 

ing it 

Q 5 — Wliat m your opintan arc Ifao speoinl 
features of instruction in indigenous school to 
which they owe thoir vitality notwithstanding that 
the Government schools offer simihr inatmction 
at a lower price ? 

A 3 — In the first place, the Government 
pnmary schools teach subjects, such as geography, 
which the parents do not desire In the second 
place, the indigenous schools teach exactly the eub 
jects to each boy which his parents wish In the 
third place the parents believe that their boys get 
on more quickly in indigenous schools As a matter 
of fact, in an indigenous school a parent can 
ensure his eon learning the exact subjects which 
be desires , and be can usually ensure a certain 
dednitc progress in those subjects witbmaspccified 
time He cannot do tbia m a Government 
primary school 

0 4— ITith reference to answer li m your 
evidence, will you favour the Commi«sioa hereafter 
anth any accounts which you may receive of the 
effects o! the Amencan Government to deal antti 
what y()u call " the illiteracy question" in back 
ward States? 

A 4—1 shall have much pleasure 10 trymg to 
do so 

Q £— You have told us that the present 
grants lo aid in the Bombay Presidency to primary 
schools are qnite inadequate, and you have con* 
trusted these rates with the corresponding ones in 

■5^ JtiA': 'I'ViaA.r.m Cm ^ m ViibrjtfA «l dAfi.u.tA vsalA 
of rates which you tl ink would be fair and liberal 
in this part of India ? 

A 5 — I think that the present Eombaywates 


ahould l» at least doubled Threo times the 
present rates would not be excessive I believe 
they would in the end save a large sum of public 
money, by stimulating pnvate efforts, to tbe cost 
of which tho Government would, even at the 
enhanced rates, be contributing only a small 
part 

Q 6 — \on have objected to the excessively 
high standard exacted from pnmary schools 
Withm your experience, as a matter of fact, are 
little hoys of 6 and 6 years of age requtr^ to 
give tho square of numbers up to 100 for ex- 
ample, the square of 97 ^ Are these high standards 
practically enforced ? 

A G — I mado my objections to this system by 
the request of teachers of Government primary 
schools I speak from what they have told me , 
not from what we teach in onr own mission schools, 
for we disapprove of teaching the more diffi- 
cult tables 1 tbmk that m some districts at any 
rate even the difficult tables to which I have al> 
ludeJ m my cvilcnce would certainly be expected 
before a boy passed the second standard, say at 7 
years of age 

Q. 7 —What 13 the practical result to a school 
if little boys of 5 and 6 fail to pass in these stand* 
arda which you object to as unreasonable ? 

A 7 — ^The school would not get a grant for the 
boy under that head of instrnction 

Q S— How long htis the Society with which 
yon are connected been engaged in school work 
in India? 

A £1— The Amencan Marathi Mission, with 
which I am connected, opened its first schools la 
Bombay city ID 181^ lU schools quickly spread 
into the Konkan In 1882, we founded oar mis- 
sion at Abmednagor, which has been our head 
qnatfers during exactly half a century Onr work 
bis since spread through the Deccan, and we have 
now, besides our scbools in Bombay and the ITon* 
ban, important scbools in tbe Ahmednagar, Sho- 
lapar, and Satdrfi Districts IVe commenced the 
utv.k. nt femaJ/i ejlucation ml823 Ihe Scotch 
and American missions opened girls’ schools in the 
same year (1828), and were thus the joint pioneers 
of female education in Western India 


Bcidenee of Mr M M Kunte, Acbng Frtnctpal, Oujardth College 


Ques 1 —Please stale what opportnnities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India and in what province your ex* 
penenee has been gained 

Ant 1 — 1 bale been tbe bead master of high 
schools in different provinces 1 have had, there 
fore, opportunities of knowing their working and 
the working of Anglo vernacular or ancillary 
schools I was for some time the Pnncipat of 
the Training College of Hyderabad in Sind, and 
I am now Acting Pnncipal and Professor of Eng 
lisb Literature mtlie Gujaritb College 

Tbns my experience has been gained in Sind, 
m the Souihern Maratl *1 country, in the Dfccan 
and in Gnjarath for I have administered succts 
sively the high scliools of Karachi of Hyderabad 
in Sind (be Rajarara High School of Kolhapur 
the Poona High ^cbool and the Ahmedabad High 
School Besi les, I was for moie than a year As 
sistant Professor of Sinsknt in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay I was for some years tbe Pre- 
sident of tbe Girls’ School Committee in Kolba* 


pur I have been a Fellow of tbe University of 
Bombay for IS years 

Qmet 2 — Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
onftTOund basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you enggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ^ 

Ant 2 I think that the system of pimary 

education m the different provinces I know is 
placed on a sound basis, and meets the require* 
meats of the people so far as their surroundings 
ore changed by tbe Bntish rnle Primary edu- 
cation has made progress as the popular demand 
for it has grown Primary education is to be con 
sidered under two beads— the Government sjsteqi 
of primary education, and the ind genons schools 
Hero I have spoken only *f tie former I will 
speak of the lattec.iatho 
7i^«Tat>IaA sequel The first has 

gradually giined on the indigenous system of 
mstruetion The last, under the judicious manage 
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incnt of Mutticipalitiea and local toards, can be 
ea«il/ converted into infant ecbools in tDivos and 
cities nod into ancillary schoola to feed tbe Ter* 
nacnlar schools in the mofussil The night-school 
system, vfhich has already been inaugurated, can 
spread, •when developed, primary education amoi^; 
tbe adult population of villages, towns, and cities 
Primary education should be restricted to reading, 
writing, both Modi and Palbodh, bnd anthsoetic , 
and primary schools should be visited at least 
twice ID a year, to chech the abnormal growth of 
mechanical instruction, consisting of explanation 
of a portion read from a text book by giving only 
what arc called otker wordi, and of little or ncme 
of the real work of stating the ideas of the anthor 
The class of Deputy Educational Inspectors has 
recently improved, and attempts at progress in this 
directiou are made. 


Total 2&43 

' Government Fnffl&ry SchooU Boya 3 940 

Do Gvia 198 


Quei 3— In your province is primary instroc- 
tion sought for by the people m general, or by 

E articular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
old aloof from it, and if so, why 7 Are any 
classes practically excluded from it . and if so, 
from what causes ? What is tho attitude of tbe 
influential classes towards the extension of elemeo 
tary knowledge to every class o! society 7 
Am 8 —By partioular classes only Mnbam* 
nadans hold aloof from it Tbe cause of this is that 
the Muhammadans are to bedividedinto two classes, 
genuine Muhammadansand mere converts from the 
classes of the Hindu community, not intellectually 
disposed, these converts being made between 
the twelfth and eighteenth centunes Qennine 
Muhammadans still persist m securing for their 
children a Fersnn education, and are cot behind 
the siegt forward Hiodua lo latelhgence and ro 
general information Converts from classes not 
intellectually disposed, they have never sought 
education nor followed intellectual pursuits They 
are engaged in agncnlturp in the province of 
Smd and m the Deccan , in the Southern 
Mardths conntry and Gujarsth, they are petty 
dealers, peons and sepoys, and handicraftsmen In 
tellectuaily they are just what the large mass of 
Kunbu is Mdb^ts and Dbeds are practically 
excluded from pnmary edncation, pnily because 
they do not seek it in tbe right way, and partly 


any kind c£ education, especially an English eda 
cation 

Qua 4 —To what extent do indigenousschools 
exist 10 your province ? How far ore tiiey a rtlic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline m vogue ? 
What tees are taken from the scholars ? Irom 
what classes are the masters of such schoch 
generally selected, and what are their quahfict* 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made lor 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what mrcurastances do yon consider tiiit 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and what 
IS the best metfiod to adopt for this purpose? 
Are the mastera willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to t^e rules under which such aid is gives? 
How fariias the grant*in aid system been extend 
ed trf^ndigenoua schools, and cau it be further ex 
tended ? “j 

Ant 4 —Indigenous schools exist in nomberi 
in the different provinces with which 1 have had 
to do Exhaustive statistics about tbeir number 
the attendance of each, their results, their income 
and expenditure, cannot be obtained An indi 
genous schoolmaster is at once an astrologer, a 
letter-writer, and a preacher (Puranit) Mnham 
madan priests and Jam priests teach some youog 
men in a sort of school So also Biahmin pnest* 
teach small schools of their own The Pantsjt or 
Uokalaji IS often helped by villagers He u sot 
however, recognised as a part of the village ays 
tern Ihe sabjects taught in indigenous schools 
are— reading letters in Modi writing, writing as 
on ihardat, the multiphcation table easy sums la 
mental anthcoetic, generally one sum in multiph 
cation and one m division, and nursery vernacular 
versM to teach simple morality, such as early ria 
mg, and obedience to teachers and parents Tbe 
indigenous schools follow individual inatmotion as 
distinct from generaL Government pnmary 
ecbools are not infant or nursery schools m which 
a epecial attention is paid to each child and a spe- 
cial lotercoaree is aaiatained between its parents 
sod teachers Hence indigenous schools have no 
cla>«A or forms the children of well to do parents 
being seated near tbe teachers and being specially 
attended to Hence also there is no fixed rate of 
monthly fee, which vanes from four annas to a 
lapee according to the resources of parents The 
tethers of indigenous schools bare aho their per 
quiaites , and wha'^ is wanting in the former is 
made up by the lat r Hence also the system of 
collcciing fees is lax and irregular They are paid 
for instance, in kind at any time that suits the 
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through mere jirejudico or alarm Indigenous 
schools in towns like Poona have made some pro 
gross m system and discipline and seek State a)d 
indigenous schools ui nl/ages do not seefc it I 
will speak of grants in aid to indigenous schools id 
the scfjuel 

Ques 5 — What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent ana value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to conipeto on equal terms, at examinations 
quahfymg for the public service, with hoys edu* 
cated at school ? 

An$ 5 — ^Thcre is little or no homo instiaction 
Some are instructed by prmto individuals Pew 
educated at home or by private individnals jiass 
the public service test *' 

Qati 6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided r the soppi) 
of elementary instruction m rural districts ? Can 
jou enumerate the private agencies whichyixist for 
promoting pnmary ifKtruetion ? }■• 

Ant 6 — elementary instractroa worthy the 
name cannot be depended upon, if* left to itself 
I am not aware of any systematic private 
agency 

Qkm 7— How far, in your opinioD, can fnads 
assigned for primary edncation in rural distneta be 
advantageoudy administered by district com* 
mittees or local boards? ^Vhat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by each 
bodiee? 

Ant 7— District committees or I cal boards, 
if really elected by the people, and t£ not m any ' 
way interferel with by Goveroment ofllcials, will 
not fail to do signal service m admmistcnng funds 
assigned for primary education All correspond 
ence with tho local boards should be earned on 
tbroueli the president of each board, its seat being 
a taluka town, it should elect a managing council 
eon$t«tiQg of IS members, which should meet every 
two mootlis to consider educational questions, eaeb 
member being paid 113 for every meeting from 
♦J?A bvwl Oi^ lui aJJtftnjlM/ift Sivi m.j vi^J.5 
to tbe 4Stb question A board should have power 
over tbe local fund together with tbe educational . 
grant and its disbarscmcnt It maybeempowered I 
to allot any amount It may consider necessiry, to I 
education or to public works according to the 
urgency of the C3«e Zilla boards, cnnsisting of 
representatives of Taluki boards, should have (be 
power of examining the budgets, and of passing 
tbe Unancnl statements 1 he scheme is elaborated 
by Sir Battle Frere A member of a local board 
may be removed, when a third of the population of 
bis village make a representation against bim 
The accounts of a local board should be really open 
to the public inspection , the same b®ing printed 
and published at stated times A system similar 
to this has helped the education, both of boys and 
girls m Ceylon 

Elementary scboolsshould he entirely under tbe 
control of local boaids, the schoolmasters them 
selves being selected by them out of those passed 
and bolding certificates from the Educational De 
partment A local board should be compelled by 
an enactment to show results Such mensbers ra 
the local boards as show zeal for tl e cause of edn 
cation should receive hononffc titles The con 
stitution of a local board, and its relation to the 
Educational Department, may thus be 
stated — 

BomUaj 


Hdttcalional rei^onsthditif how thared 
A Jirnimpahty — To control all the primary 
sdiools, indigenous schools, and ancillary Angto- 
vemacular schools , to administer them and to 
manage the llunicipal grant together with the 
Provincial grant for the schools 
A ztUa conneil, consisting of members from each 
taluka selected by votes from the taluka councils — 
Its functions are (1) examinations of the reports 
from tbe taluka councils and their ffnancial state- 
ments, (2) passing of the budget of the next year 
tbe reports and the financial statements to be ex 
amtoed and audited by a Commissioner appointed 
by Government 

A talnhn eoiinetl, consisting of members elected 
by tbe people, each village electing one member 
It diacusses the budget allotment for eich year 
and appoints a council of management The 
tolnka council meets once in a year Tbe manag- 
ing council meets every two months and consists 
of 15 mcrahers to be elected by votes, and to bo 
paid R3 for each meeting A clerk and a peon 
on fixed salaries to be given The clerk to be a 
member 


1 (1) A person paying mo by way of assessment 

' to Government is entitled to a vote or is an elector 

(2) A jicrson paying B50 by way of assess 
ment to Government can be a candidate for a 
couocillorsbip 

(3) The lonil fund of each village is to be spent 
on itself and for its benefit 

(4) By its representatives duly elected, that 19, 
by itself 

(5) The Faujdlr, the police peons and patel are 
not to arrest ony memWr of a taluka council un* 
less apriBid /aete cose is made out before a tnagu 
trate 

(6) Police peons to stand up end salaam a mem 
1>er of a talnla council 

(7) Members of B taluka council take precedence 
of every body else at a taluka darbdr to be held 
every year by the Collector when they can person- 
lifiy vpvaV \i> Van 'GiA’iuiAw ■A/viiK *0iKa tvsiA's imi 
gncvances 

(8) In all panchnamas and similar other village 
husioess they associate with the patel aud Lul 
Larni 

(9) They can see the village records at any 
time 


Ftrtt Clan School, 

100 boTS (10) Tolvema ntained 

( as they are under the 

Second Clatt School, educational System, ex- 
50 boys cept the meie adminis- 

I tration of their funds and 

r4»rrf Chta School, the appointments, &.c , 
SO boys of the masters 

(ll) Indigenous schools, where reading Jfodi 
writing blodi and mental arithmetic, are tanght, to 
be encouraged and developed 


N3— The reply to tbe 48tli quest 
fond# foe tbe education of tlie people a 


la bows how the 
to be increased. 


Selation lelmen the Educahonal DepaHnent and 
a Talnla Council 

(1) The taluka-managing council can appoint or 
remove masters. 

(2) It can promote or reduce masters 
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(3) Ccrtificilcil leaclicrs only (ire to lie appointca 
masters of the Ist and 2nJ class schools 

(4) Esnrajuation of all accounts of tho m-istcrs, 
yowet of {rtantmg Ica'rc to them, sclcctwtv of silci 
for school houses, budding and repairing school* 
houses, parcltasiog furniture these functions to 
be escrciscj by a talnl a council 

The Deputy Educational Inspector to visit to 
examine, and to report, on schools to his s ipcnors, 
sending a copy to tho taluha conned 

Thus tho Deputj Edncstional Insiwctors will 
not report upon their own worh 

To make the organisation of local b»Ktrds com- 
plete and cfTcetive, an net is essential, the local 
boards to be amcmble to the Local Oovernment 
for working the net through the Director of 
Public Instruction 

Qk« S— ^Yhat classes o! schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com- 
niittccs for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementarj instruction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal Fun 1«, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of hrimietpal committees failing to 
make suBicient provision ? 

Jni 6 — All vernacular and middle ch«s 
schools, and every JInmeipalily, shonld be bound 
by an enactment to spend at least a certain sum of 
money on education in the district under its 
charge Tho indigenous «liooU, the Goveroment 
primary schools, and middle cle«8 schools in each 
town, ehonld be administered by its Mnnici- 
pality 

Qut» 9 —Have you any suggestions to male 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? IVbat is tho present socnl 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they excH 
1 benc&eial loilucnco among the villages? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay,- 
for improving their position ? 

Anf 9 —1 believe that villages, shonld be di- 
vided into two cHsecs, large villages, end smnll 
ullages Large villages consisting of more than 
1,500 souls, ftud small villages, of between 5fl0 
and 1 500 The schoolmasters of large villager 
should hold certiCeatcs of qualification from the 
Educational Department A vilhgo schoolroastcr 
employed by Oovernment is nu lotclligcat man, 
who, when placed under tho control of tin* local 
board and visited by a boremment Inspector of 
Education, will be vigilaat and careful "With 
regard to the teachers m small villages, I believe 
the services of such village astrologers, priests, or 
Kajis for Muhammedan boys, fis can read and rvntc, 
should be eu aged The general functions of a 
letter writer, or Puranil a, should not bo iDtcrfercd 
with A ngid system should not be imposed upon 
them As Doiernment has been gradually im- 
proving Its hulkatnis, or village accoimtaDts, so 
the Educational Department through a Lwl 
Council should improve its tillage educvtionat 
agencies ^ Such a village agency is an indigenona 
village schoolmaster He is a villager, pos^s 
mg average village intelligence aud getting on 
among villagers No regular pay should be given 
to an indigenous schoolmaster of this deemptaon, 
because th s will reduce his income and peiqm 
sites and place him. in a false position A turban 
or Bal shisa, or a small pecuniary giant lo aid, u 
the -only form of encouragement Local boards 
ooi^ercd^ ^ oake eduoat on aem compulaory dec«n«s fn be 


can understand this best , and by snitahlo cnewT. 
agement villages uoiild cosily learn to eosipet* 
nitli one another Local lloanls, showing rMilu 
ID this Department, should be encouraged h; 
Government Sec my reply lo the 7th question, 
•niw will give a rccogmscd status to a village 
schoolmaster, and improio his socnl position 

Qm! /O— Mint tuljccfs of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
tQoro acceptable to tbo community at large end 
csiiecially to tho ognenltural classes? Should aoy 
special means bo adopted for making the instmc 
uon in such subjects clficicnt? 

Ant /O—'flie Geicnimcnt system of pomarv 
education IS sndietent so far as it goes 1 think 
il sbotil 1 1)0 Jet alone 'flic l/Jucational Ikpart- 
ment of the bombay I’reiiJcncy has passed 
tbroiigli three CIV chs Mr Howard systematised 
the collcgq^, bir A Qmiit i laced the high 
schools ujion a proper footing, Mr J I) Peile 
promulgated a echemo to give a tone to primary 
cducaliOD and now the cduoatinnal system of 
primary inMnielion i« passing through a fourth 
epoch of steady but sun development and ennsoh 
dation Deyond Oovernment primary schools ore 
indigenous schools, to reaih win h the Lduca 
lional Department is attempting in its fourth 
epoch, 

Qne/ //—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught ID the schools of your province the dialect 
of the icople? and if not, are the schools on that 
I account less u«cful nod popular? 

An 11 — Tlie lemaciilars of the different parts 
of the Presidency, 1 know, are recognweu and 
taught m the schooSv 

Qntt /?— Is the system of payrrent Ij rcsulls 
suitable, JO your opinion, for the promotion of 
cdueatios amongst n poor and ignorant txwile? 

Ant /P— The system of payment by results 
docs not suit a poor and ignonnt people System 
and dermitioo bewilder llicm Ilcncc local boards, 
consisting of metnWrs from among tbcmselve*, 
arc necessary , local boards to wLicb the manage 
meol of nil pntnary and indigenous schools in 
villages of a tahika should be left Becau^^c 
remiiDcration to n master by the system of pay- 
ment by results will not bo adequate to stimulate 
him , the standards of education should be simple 
enough to suit poor and ignorant people, and 
capitation nlloiianci., as laid down by Mr J D 
Pcd«, should ba paid to an indigenous sebool 


“"''eyouanj suggestions to male 
regarding tlie taking of fees in primacy schools? 

Ant J3— The question of the rite of fees m 
primary schools should be considered and settled 
by Municipalities and lo al boards A uniform 
ajstcta cannot be laid down A tendency to 
show locreave of fees should be maintamed, such 
as the Edncalional Uenartment has shown but 
no measure should be violently adopted 

qn, //—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, os to how the number of 
pnmary schools can be increased, and. secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efbcient ? 

Ant 14 —See my reply to the seventh question 

of any instances m 
which Government educational institutwiis of the 
I higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
I IB paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854, and 
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wbftt do you regard as the chief reasons Vhy more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Am 13 — None because the people are not yet 
“prepared, because Unnersity education has not 
made sufficient progi^s, because it has not bad 
sufficient time, and because private schoola are 
not strong enough so far ns their mcome from 
fees 13 considered 

Ques 10 — Do you Lnow of any cases in which 
Government institutions o£ the higher order 
might bo closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to cdncation 
or to an} interest which it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect ? 

Ana IG — In the Bombay Presidency there" are 
only two places where the expenment of closing 
Government institutions or transferring them 
to private bodies may ho considered But m 
these places Government high schools qre national 
seioofe, being ortr?y seff supporfing i^opfo 
patronise these schools laigcly, because decidedly 
higher fees are jiid Tho colleges cannot be 
transferred, hecan«c pniate colleges jiro not yet 
suQicicntly devekped hlero experiments cannot 
be tned, when higher education is likely to run 
the risk, of deterioration 

There are two agencies available only m Bom- 
bay and Poona— educated Indian gentiemen and 
i^Iissionnnes Tho institutions managed by the 
former have been unstable so far as their peraonntl 
is eoacerued, and tie latter are declared pro- 
pagandists The peopje of JIabarashtn,Qojarath, 
and Siudh 1 avc a lurking suspicion that Govern- 
meat seek cunningly ind in what is called “the 
Ingraji way'* to destroy their religion The 
condnet of the educated or English Luoniitg 
Indians stiengthcns their suspicious The large 
tn^KCS of Indians Will, tbereA/re, *lc agitated if 
religions nentmlity i* violated bj transferring tbe 
Goieriiment schools which they consider to be 
gradually growing, and in which no religion is 
patreni'od Trinsfetnog colleges and schools to 
Missionary bodies is then out of the question, 
because serious political consequences areiniolved, 
oud because, like tbe greased cartridges of 1857, 
the transference of Government colleges or 
schools may fire the religious fanaticc^m of the 
maases, which a designing man may infiame As 
a lo}nl subject of the Empre«8, I cannot recom- 
mend such transference, though I sympathise 
with the hlissionarics and thinl that their efforts 
are benevolent Ifor is each a transference bene 
ficinl to the Jliesionanes themselves Moro good 
ishkel} to be done by slow and quiet work than 
by nroiwmg the fanaticism of tho people and 
creating violent antagonism to their cause As 
to the educated Indians, if they guarantee sub 
stantially tho maintcnanco and deielopincnt of a 
college or a school to be traneferred to theza for 
twenty E\o years then onl} such a transference 
ma} be tned, tbe Educational Department having 
a special power of control (so far as tbe working 
and cfficiencj of a transferred school or college is 
conceriietl) trom year to year 1 cannot, there- 
fore, adiise the immediate transferenec of any 
college or school to pnrata lodies I am, there 
fore, Dot aware of any Government instjtntion to 
be transferred to n private bod} 

Qaas J7— In the provmco with winch yoo 
arc acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 


than heretofore, m tho estah!i«hment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant in aid system ’ 

Ana 1? — ^Thc private schools m Poona and 
Bombay show that tliej have passed the stage of 
mere experiments, and that a begiuning is serious 
ly made If they show steadiness, they shoull 
obtain grants in aid, and their results awaited I 
believe, as the Dmicrsityprodaccsmoro graduates, 
there will he an cxten'ioD of private schools, and 
then the mettle of Government high schools wiU 
he adequately tested Then, if the Government 
high schools be sufficiently self-'upporting, they 
are n itional schools and cannot bcintcrfcrcd with 
In the meantime T do not believe that there aro 
an} gentlemen able to aid in the establishment 
of schools and oolJeges on the grant in aid ejsteni 
to the exclns on of Uovcnimcnt institations 
Qufj 3 $ — ^If the Gonrmzicnt, or anr local 
anthonty haviog control of pnbl c money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of yenrs, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational uistitntion, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to seenre the maintenance 
of each institution on a private footing? 

Am IS— When a Governmcut school is snfli 
cicutly self supporting by the side of a private 
school, and when decidedly higher fees are pail 
to it by tbe people, and when lo} s attend it m 
preference to a private school, it is a national 
school, tbongh loniroHcd by Government I do 
not, therefore, roe any antagonicm betweeu such a 
GoaerDment school nnd a private school Lot 
both fairly compete— the one entirely under Oei- 
emment coutrm, and tho other partially, so far 
as it 13 nffected by the grant in aid mtem In 
the meautime, private schools ly a development 
under the grout in aid s}stem should overtake the 
national schools, and show a stability of alimni*- 
tntion fto accomplish this, the development of 
edue?l)on lu tho country is the only necessit} 
lime IS the only remedy 

Quea 10 — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the pnncijles of the grant in aid system, or tho 
details of its ndmmistration? Aro tho grants 
adequate lu the care of (o) colleges {i) lojs' 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (7) Normal schools? 

Ana 75 —Technical colleges, lilc the Grant 
Medical College in Bombay, the College of Science 
ID Poona and the Law School in Bombay, and 
the School of Art, should be supported 1 y Oov 
emment, though special caro slonld be taken to 
reconsider from time to time the rato of fios 
charged nnd by graduall} enhanciog it to make 
them as self supporCmg as possible Tho colleges 
to be considered are — the Clphiustonc College m 
Bomba}, the D<.ecan College in Poona Tbe Ouja- 
rath College, the EdjarSm College of Kolhapur, 
and the Baroda College are real private institutions 
Tbe Elphinstoue College I as its tnist, ai d its 
income from the trust The Docroii Coll ge 
ought to hate had a trust, bocao-eo large amount 
of money granted by tho Peshwas to the cneour 
agement of literature and philosophy Ins been 
absorbed by Government 4. promise, 1 am told, 
was given by Mr Ke"vee,or some other Govern 
ment official, to maintain the grant of tbe Peshwas 
for educational purpose' She Commrestoo caa 
make enquines on the subject College fees in 
'^ca ana Bombay may bo gradnally iacrca.cd 
so as to disengage Government funds without 
making, however, any revolutionary changes— 



(«) As fir prnate eolloffc^, llicir development 
iinJcr tlio grant m aid ej-atem n.a qmalion 
llio former ecilo of graiils is, I tliuil, adequate 
[1) Grant in>aid to bo)9’ ecliooU' is adequate, 
lecaiise it is regulate 1 by rcsulLi The recent 
ndiictions, bowever, deserve rcroiisi leration 
W Decided]) large grants should be made to 
girls schools according as funds are disengagtd 
(</) Normal schools should bo oiclusTvelr n 
charge against local funds and provincial funds 
They should not be brought under tbe graut*in 
aid system 

Obm 2/ — ^ hat classes pnneipnily avail them 
selves of Government or aided sebools an I eol. 
leges for the education of llieir cliiMren? llow 
far IS the complaint well founded, that tbawealibr 
classes do not pay enough for aiieli education ? 
What 18 the rate of fees paj-able for higher cdiica 
IdeVSer”" consider it 

Ant 21 —Classes that seek service under Gov. 
eriiment— high mtes, whoso energy k not other- 
wi'o enp^d Wralthy classes j ay adevuatclr m 
« lJ«Se*aro concerned 
A desire for Cngluh education I as been graduallr 
growing I and with the growth the rate of montlilr 
Zees has been gradually raised ^ 

oddueo any instance of a 
Cy supported entirely 

Ah* 22 —None 


opinion roMilI« for a 

jon.(,orctDm«nl laililot.on'of tboTritrorJw 
<0 breomo .olloontial aod ilallo rt,„ 
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tliore »bo do not purai.e tlicir rt.idiea rortberml, 
useful an 1 practical information ? 

A»s 5<J— Tbo invlmctioir imparled m hi->?i ' 
schools IS practical, u.eful, anJ sufficient f,r 
ordinary life, Of c uirse there is a future lefow 

:.d1e JiiS Terr'a,tT.d""‘m; t7 
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to lijssionary or other bodies, and bow far la this 
support likely to he permanent? 

Ant SO —In Gnjirdtb, Sind, and partly m the 
Central Division, the Municipalities aid middle* 
class school edaeation No mission school is aided 
by any Municipality The Native Institntion, 
Poona, received a grant 

Q«m 52 —Docs the University curneulnra afford 
a suHlcicnt training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ant 52— The University currieulani affords an 
amply sufhcient training for tcacliera in secondaiy 
schools, and no special Normal schools are there- 
fore neccssaiy Masters in secondary schools are 
invanahly employed on probation, and are plae^ 
generally nnder experienced head masters in charge 
•of large and well-regulated high schools /Lnd 
this arrangement answers the purpose adequately. 

Qsei 52— What is the system o( school m- 
spection pursued in ^onr province ? In what re- 
spect IS it capable of improvement ? 

Ans 32 — ^Tbe primary schools arc once in n 
year visited by Deputy Ddncational lospectors 
The Anglo vernaenlar schools and high schools 
are generally inspected and examined by Govern- 
ment Pducntional Inspectors In Dombay and 
Poona the Government high schools arc examined 
by profes'ors of colleges Xt is competent to the 
bend masters of high schools to visit ancillaiy 
schools,, 

55— Can yon saggesfc any method of 
securing elHcient voTantary agency in the worL of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ant 5?— It will be some time before there 
IS a number of independent educated gentlemen 
The University is working At present there is 
so voluntary agency available To wait for some 
time IS the only remedy I can saggest 

Quit 52— How far do you consider the text- 
books m use in all schools suitable? 

Ant 34 — ^The text-books have undergone impor- 
iaot changes jo far os vernacular ami Ai^lc ver- 
nacular departments of instniclioo are coneeroed. 
There is a great improvement Gradually there 
will be more improvement as the University gradu- 
ates arc wanned by literary enthusiasm 

Quei 35 —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to ex'immations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions 7 Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a use- 
ful vernicular literature ? 

Ant 35 — The present arrangements of Uie Edu 
cational Departmeot do not in any way interfere 
with the free development of private lostitationa, 
nor do they check the development of natural 
character and ability, nor interfere with the deve- 
lopment of a nseful vernacular literature, because 
the vernacular literature in Ifaharashtra and 
Gujardth is fast developing — pile the quarterly lists 
of Ternaculat publications The vernaoular news 
papers are rauUiplymg, for associations, either 
rel gious or political, are worked by those who have 
been educated m high schools and colleges, the 
class of educated pleaders is alrea<^ large euoo^ 
Educated Indiana have opened ana worked pnrate 
schools so far as they exist, and Indian medical 
practitioners have developed medical dispensanesin 


large towns and cities All this is achieved general, 
ly by those educated in Government schools 

Qutt SO —In a complete scheme of e lucation 
for India, what parts can, m vour opinion, be most 
effectively taken ly the State and by other agenaes? 

Ant 55— The colleges should be lo'iiotained 
for some time by the State The high schools 
shonld be, as far 0 BpracticibIe, 8 elf supporting and 
under direct Government control The ancillary 
schools and primary schools in towns should be 
nnder local Municipalities, the village primary 
schools nnder local boards The indigenous schools 
should be also left entirely to the control of local 
boards Mission schools and private schools may 
go iu for grants in aid 

Ques 37 —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management ofschools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com- 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ant 57— At present the withdrawal of Gov- 
eroment from high schools and colleges wonld be 
simply revolutionary, I have already stated how 
Government can gradually withdraw from the 
direct management of schools and colleges Gov- 
ernment high schools show a tendency to become 
self snpporting Though colleges have their own 
funds, they are not yet self supporting To make 
them self supporting should be aimed at Gov- 
ernment can withdraw from primary education 
See my rcplv to question 7 At the present time 
a general withdrawal wonld he revolutionary and 
canse confusion 

Quit 38 —In the event of the Government 
wilbdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
manegement of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the etnndard of instruction m any olass 
of iQstitutiona would deteriorate? If you think so, 
wbat measnres would you suggest in order to 
prevent this resoU? 

Ant 39 —Yes , the standard of instrnction wonld 
deteriorate in colleges and high schools There is 
' considerable competition between private scbools 
and Government high schools and colleges m 
Bombay and Poona The competition helps the 
Cause of education The high schools under the 
direct management of Government keep up the 
standard of excellence When high schools and 
colleges become self-sapporti&g, education will ad- 
vance Then a sufficient number of enterpnsing 
independent Indian gentlemen will set to work 

Quei 39 —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place in 
the coarse of Government colleges and schools? 
Hava you any suggestions to make on this subject’ 
59— Sufficient moral instruction is m 
directly imparted by the general tone of English 
literature and the ethical principles inculcated in 
English reading books. My recommendation is 
that thorough religious neutrality shonld be 
observed 

Q«» 25 — Are any steps taken foi promoting 
the physical well betog oS ataieats lathe sobooh oi 
Coll^ce iQ your province ? Have yon any sugges- 
tions to msho on the subject ? 

Ant 20— Gymnasia are attached to most of the 
h^h schools In Gojar4th cricket-clubs are en- 
coun^ed There was recently a match between the 
elevens of the Surat and Ahmedabad high schools 
It excited great interest Such cricket-clubs 
01 



should he estaUubed m connection with sdioole 
and colleges, and such matches encouraged Boat- 
in'’, as 13 tie case of tho Deccan College, shonld 
alfo he encouraged Simple drill may i® >*c®o 
Qised in gome large schools and colleges, so that the 
State may easil/ obtain recmits for ita army ITie 
subject of the want of recruits deserves considera 
tion from this point of view A Brahmin jonng^ 
man fioin the highest class m the Poona High 
School voluntarily joined a cavalry regiment sent 
into Afghanistan 

Qart —Is there indigenons instniction for 
girls in the province with which yon are acquain- 
ted, and if so, what is its character 7 
Am 41 —In Sind and in Gujarath, especially m 
Panch Mahals and Kathiawar, Muhammadan girls 
are taught to read the Knran In QujaraUi Jam 
girls learn to read tbeir scriptures The priests 
teach them ITiere is no indigenons infitnictjon 
for girls in Mdb^risbtra 

Qhh 42 —What progress has been made by the 
Department m instituting schools for girls , and 
Tfhat is the character of the mstmctioa imparled 
in them? What improvement can yoa suggest? 

42— There are good girls' schools in uaja* 
rith The girls' schools in I^Ubardshtrasbow pro- 
gre«s The wives of the teachers m vemacolar 
schools should be trained to Ik mistresses of schools 
Tie system is tried in Gujanth and promises sac 
ccss 

Qu<e 4S —Have yon say remarks to make on 
the sulject of mixed schools ? 

Am 43 — ^ftsed schools os such are, at present, 
oat of the question , but there is practically a ten- 
dency to mixed schools in a certain way 
In snaall Tillages there ate several cases of girls 
sitting with the boys in the lower standards espe. 
c ally m Sontbem Snrat and the Fanch Mabils 
In the Deccan there are similar cases This ten- 
dency will gradually grow and pavo the way for 
mixra schools 

Q»«s 44 — Wliat IS the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Am 44— Training schools, snch as those in 
Abmedabsdand m Poona m which wives of yoong 
men learning m male training schools should ob- 
tain stipends and prepare to be employed as xois- 
tresscs of scbools female training schools m 
Ahmcdahad and in Poona answer the purpose for 
which they are intended, go far ns it is practicable 

Qses 4J —Are the grants to girls' schools larger 
in amount, and given on less oncroos terms, than 
those to boys’ scbools , and is tbs distinction snlD- 
cicntly marked ? 

Am 4J— ^fissions generally maintain girls* 
schools, and Ihongh grants made to them are fair 
enough so far as fand^ at the disposal of tbe Di. 
partsoent of Public lustroction j».Tiait, tbe girls' 
schools call for marked encoaragement, anil Got- 
emment should be asked to make a special grant 
from Imperial revenne 

Q»e» 45— In the promotion of female edn 
cation, what share has already been taken by 
Luropcan ladies , and how far would it be poeuUle 
to increase tbe interest which ladies night take in 
this canse? 

^ sr 40 — >1 ative ladies shonld lie i ndneed to take 
an intcreit in the causo of female education To a 
Certain extent there is a tetidincy to tbu in Poona 
ai^ Ahmedabad If European ladies and ffatire 
ladm should Icam to ojsociato with each other, it 


wonld be easy for the former to do much 

Que$ 47 —What do you regard as the chief 
defrcU, other than any to which you have already 
rrferr^jthat experience has brought to Ightia 
tbe educational system as it has been hitberto 
ndmiQiatered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects? 

47— The Education Department wo gra 
dual growth with its distinct historical epochi 
In the present fourth epoch of slow but steady 
progress and consolidation, tbe School of Artm 
Bombay has been required to train drawing 
masters for the high schools The wint is not yet 
supplied The Engineering College in Poona bis 
been converted into a College of Science Agn 
culture and Forestry are now taught , and aacd 
laty classes for teaching agriculture are formed 
tn different places There is a workshop attached 
to the College of Science of Poona, but no ancil 
lary schools of industry are established in tbe 
countiy People in Pandharpur and other place* 
hare come forward, thus showing a desire for in- 
dustnal education But no connection is os yet 
established between the School of Art la Bombar 
and tbe classes for teaching drawing in tbe bign 
scbools, noi IS the idea of developing industrial 
education and of making tbe workshop lo tbe Coh 
lege of Science really useful worl ed out Up to 
this time the materials t! at is, intelligent young 
men fairly edneated in secondary schools, have sot 
been available Industrial schools can be easily 
opeacdwith tbeassistnnce of focal boaids Scholar’ 
snips in tbe School of Art should be awarded to 
those intelligent vonng men is the high schools 
who distinguuh tnecueelvea m drawing, plain aol 
perspective, instead of being awarded to joung 
men lo Bombay os at present A system of in 
dostnal eduiation should be elaborated The 
Educational Departmeit aspires in this direction, 
but the great defect w tbe want of funds 
Tbo ways and means proposed for putting the 
funds of the Educational Department on a proper 
footing — * ^ ^ 

(1) One half the amount of (the one anna less) 
Docal Fund instead of a third, os at 
present, ebould be allotted to education 
(E) Contnbutions from other departments ao- 
conling to a scale to be fixed , because the 
Educational Department supplies nil 
departments with educated nirents 

(3) Pees. 

(4) Donations which xealoos town couatillora 

may make 

(6) A fix-d grant from the Imperial funds bo- 
Bides tbe present Frovmcial allotment 
(6) Jlutucinal funds disengaged Iw tbe charge 
for police being taken up by Oovemment 
Qum 4S— Is any part of tho expenditure in 
enrred by the Government on high education in 
yxinr provinco unnecessary ? 

Agf 45 —Not a single pie is spent unnecessarily 
on high education The knowledge is fltrating 
doTOwards into the masses, and high ednealion 
u thus accomplishing its purpose 

Qmt 42^naTe Govemnient institations been 
set up m localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might, by grants-in aid or 
other na«5^ncc, adcnualely supply the cdneational 
wanta of the people * 

^““Government institutions have prcced 
ed all private enterprise which has recently en 
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tercd into corapciition, not worthy the name as yet, 
thoujfh proraisiDg a great deal, with GoTerament 
institutions 

Ques BO — Is there any foundation for tlio state- 
ment that officers of the Educational Department 
tal e too eicliistve an interest in high education? 
"Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the Department moie men of practical training 
in the art of teaching and school management? 

Am BO — ^Tho officers m the Educational De- 
partment do not take too exclusive an interest in 
higher education Ihey cannot do so The De- 
partment of Public Instruction is controlled by 
the Director of Public Instmction, and is regu- 
lated by the local Government and by the Sccrctaij- 
of State If by practical men bo meant non Uni- 
versity men, who have simply had the merit of 
practical experience in teaching, they arc out of 
place m secondary achools and colleges Univer- 
sity mea am eeseutial For the inspectonal staff, 
teachers of experience are alone qualified 

Qiiea B1 — la the system of pupil-teachera or 
monitors in force in your province? If so, please 
stale bow it works 

Ans SI —I am not aware of any 
Ques 69 —la there any tendency to raise pri- 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre 
maturely? Should measures bo taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ant 69—1 do not think there is such a ten- 
dency The tendency once existing was success- 
fully checked by Sir A Grant Ho hid down 
raleson the eulmctagainst which the Press of the 
time comphined tSee his reports) Eat since 
then a desire for English education has been created 
among the people Hence English eh«8es are 
attached (m Oujarath and the Deccan) to primary 
schools only where the people consent to pay the 
greater part of the eo<t of an English teaching cla«8 
Qftit 6d— Should the rate of fees in nny class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil 7 
Ant 6,?_'Na 

Quei B4 — Has the demand for high education 
in yonr province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves^ 

Ans 54 — No, except m Poona and Bombay 
and that to a small extent 

Ques BS — To what classes of institutions do yon 
think that the system of assigning grants accord- 
ing to the results of periodic^ cxaminatiou shonld 
lie applied ? What do yon regard ns the chief con- 
ditions for making this system equitable and nsc 


tinder the same conditions See my reply to 
^nestion 67. ‘ 

Quet 67 —To what proportion of the gross ex- 
pense do you think that the grants in aid should 
amonnt under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

9u 57 —The ordinary expenses of educating a 
yonng man under each standard being determined, 
half the expense of educating him should he cover- 
od by a grant m aid Say that fifty young men 
iQ a school pass m all the heads of the standards, 
the expense of educating them being calculated 
according to a scale fixed by Government through 
the Education Department, half the amount of the 
expense should be covered by a grant-m aid, 
though there be two hundred young men iq the 
sdiool A special and proportionate grant for 
passing in English and Sansknt should be made 
Quea 58 — ^What do yon cons der to be the 
Ouximnm number of pnpi/s that cm be efficiently 
tanghtasa class by one instiuctor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Ant BS —Twenty in a college, twenty-five m a 
high school, and thirty in lower schools, the aver- 
age attendance only being considered , because a 
complex foreign language like Et glish is to be 
thoroughly taught m its subtlety, minuteness, depth 
and variety, and becanse the higher the education 
13 the more difficult it is to master English, a 
langnags of feeling and thought 

Qnet 69 —In vonr opinion should fees in eol. 
leges bo paid Iw tlie term or by the month ? 

Ant 69 —By the month 
Qnet CO —Dees a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutralitj require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ant CO— The Oetenmertt ot ladie u a per- 
sonal embodimeDt of the pnnciple of religious 
neutrality Public instruction being a duty of 
Government and religious neutrality being gua- 
ranleed in the Proclamation of 1857 and in the 
alasrJnJrJ.^ nwip.'uw.’S ♦.W- 
GoveromeDt should not Withdraw from the direct 
management of schools and colleges 

Quet 61 — Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would hare au important 
effect ID tn3proTiDg the quality of high educa- 
tion? 

Ant Cl — So long 03 English is the language of 
lectures and examinations, Univei-sity professor- 
ahip9 are out of the question They would, if 
established, tell on the quality of high edncation 
What IS essential now IS responsible teachers nlio 
are bound to show results See my reply to the 
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Quit Arc tliere anyarranjcmenUWwccn i 

the college* and scliooU oE jour province to pre. I 
vent bojs vrbo are ex] ellcd from one inetitnlioof 
or who leave it improperly, from received 

into another llbat are the arrangemenU which 
you would surest ? 

^si 65 —There are no estahlished arrangem^hts, 
nor should any definite mles be laid down on the 
aulijeot Schoohnaslcrs do not give certificate* to 
boys when they leave scliool to join another school 
Vnder these circnmstances boy* take cars to mis 
laform a schoolmaster to whom they apply for 
admission dloquirics often complicate thoinatter. 
A certificate from some respectable person as to 
the conduct of a boy seeking admission is sufficient 
A chance of reclamation u a privilege of bumaoity 
Quet 6i —Id the event of the Government 
withdramngfrom the direct management of 1 igher 
institutions generally, do you think it destrablo 
that it shonld retain under direct managementone 
college in each province as a model to other col 
leges, and if so, under what limitations or cosdi* 
tions ? 

Am 64 —A Government high school which is 
patronised by the people, inasmuch as it charges 
decidedly higher fees and which is olmost self, 
supporting, IS a national school, though under the 
direct management of Govemmeat Govemroent 
ought not to withdraw from such schools High 
schools m different tills* are model schools 

Qss* 6o —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in college* 
edncating up to the B A standard ? 

dm G5 —As fat as the services of dnly qnali 
fied Indians m this Presidency cannot be eecored , 
but in ilsdro* and other provmcos Indians are 
employed 

Qm) 55— Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management? 

Ant 6$ —I am not aware of any college being 
permanently nmler Native mauagement For 
some time European professors worked well under 
Mr K. L Chbatre in the Deccan College 

Ques 67 — Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in yonr province (e y the 
Atnhnaunvdaasl such as to require exceptional treat* 
mentin the matter of Enghsh ediuatioo ? To 
what are these ciTCumstoucea due, and bow far 
have they been provided for? 

Am 67 — Genuine hluhammadans seekedaca* 
tion as in Sindh IThat are called Muhammailaas 


indiscnminatcly are converts to Islamism frea 
classes not mtcllcctoally disposed Not belongiog 
to lotelicctnal classes tney do not seek edceit oo 
I have already spoken of this If thea «aa u 
exceptional, the case of large masses of caltmtori 
and petty traders is equally exceptional The 
troth IS— Government should not hare anythmg 
to do with castes and creeds in India They aie » 
many A tendency to favour the Muhammadasiu 
I believe, llio cause of the nots between Mubio 
madans and llindns All classes and creeds ihould 
be left to Ibemselves Competition and fur pb; 
will gradnally commdnicnte an impulse to what ti 
called tbe education of Muhammadans 

Qiiet CS— How far wonld Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, lu places where any class of the popula- 
tion object* to attend the only alternative institu 
tion on the gronnd of it* religions teaching? 

dm 6S— Government sbonU spend money cn 
pnbiic instruction in oil places where edocstion has 
not made progress eutficient to make Government 
schools self supporting, and shonld maintain its 
own schools by the side of those which seek to 
proselytise the people Beligions neutrabty 
neeessitotcs tbls 

Qiirs 55— Can schools and colleges tmdn 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under Eoropean manage 
ment? 

dm 69 —The sncceas of high schools ui the 
Bombay Presidency has established that they 
•pecially thrive under Native management , and it 
is time that Natives should be professors 

Qses r5— Are the conditionsonwhich granU* 
m*ai 1 are given in your province more onerous and 
compbeatra than necessary? 

dm 70 —The former rules of grants in aid a» 
liberal enough, the system itself Ming simple and 
practicable 

Suppktnentarj Qvsrfion 

Qmt —Is the question of the admission of 
Alohan and Dheds a question raised )y the whole 
class of Mahers and bheds ? Is it real ? Has it 
any practical bearing? 

Am 71 —The question, of the admission of child 
ren of Mahfirs and Dheds into Government schools 
I IS not raised by the "MShirs and Dheds themselves, 

I It IS not real and bas not any practical bearing 
I It IS a groundless agitation caused by sentimeutal 
I English olBcuIs and unpractical Native reformers 


Orois examination of mb. ju. IT Kunte. 


By Me Lee ‘Wabnbe 

Q 1 —With reference to answer i, is the Ada 
Eion pf any class of the community from equal 
rights of citizenship in your opinion an " idle 
question, devoid of solid practical interest, ” to the 
whole community ? 

A 1 — ^Yes, when the surroondmgs are con 
sidered 

<2 ® — With re'erenee to your answer 8 , du yoo 
intend that tho schoolmasters m each Municipal 
area should be isolated and not be transferable to 
the employment of other Municipalities on promo 
tion? 

A S — 1 think they shonld be isolited 

0. 5 — With reference to answer 16, what do 


you mean by " the Ingreji way," and where hive 
yo i heard the expression ? 

d 3 —It IS a Sfarathi expression commonly used 
and eslablisbed It means diplomatic, or double 

By Mu Texang 

Q -f ”Do you think there is any difference in 
points of morality between the students educated 
in Goverument and in Missionary institutions? 
d t —I am not aware of any 
Q S ~We have been told that AfubammadanS 
m Sind do not seek Eoglishedacation Don t you 
•htnL special enconragetaent should be given to 
Mussalmaus lu snob n ca«e ? 

^ ^ “f do not consider that special encourage- 
ment Hiould be given 
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I would ] rtinHe tliat U» et dement winch 1 
liarc the honour to submit is hss full nnd compris 
licnsi\c than 1 slin ild ha\c ile^ircil , but tho short- 
ness of the time ttlIowc<l mo for the papamlio » of 
mv o'lleuceliis mi le it impossihk for mo to do 
full justice to the Bul)ji.ct I h‘i%erc'i»on tohelieie 
that it will, however, bi, fullj suppKmenletlbj the 
evidence which will lo prescnte<l to (lie Commis- 
sion through the Provmcnl Committee which is 
nbout to \i it the Bomhiy IV iJencj. 

Qttft 1 — riei'K' etntc whit oj port mitics }on 
have had of forming: nn opinion on the snhject of 
education in Indi i, and in what province }Our cx 
pericnco Ins h eu giiiicd 

1 •— Ihe opporiuniltea which 1 have had of 
forming nu 0{ inion on the snl Kct of education in 
India arc such ns have h<H.naffonle<lbv n seven 3 ears’ 
Tcsidoice in Bom! nv , during the whole of which 1 
have liecn ctiga^e<\ m Hie work of etlncalmn. 
During the li«l five yenrs I havt actetl asl’nnciial 
of the hioc Church Imtitution, one of the two 
adcii Cillcgwiintht B tnbav Presid«.nc3 
, As an examiner in till Bnnihav Univemil3 since 
1 S 75 and a I ellow of the UtutvrsH) suioe 1 '' 77, 1 
have had opp rtunities of Ucomuig aiijniintcil 
with the hiohor cduealiun m its rvlalion to the 
Unirfrsit3 

IheniiMon wuh which I am eonncctel con. 
ducts also A imml cr of primary boj s' scl ool* and 
several large fvmiK schools, some of them the 
oldest of the Lii d in the Prc<id< ncu 


Qafi -/—To wh it extent do i idigcnoiisschods 
exist in )oiir pruviiicp? How far arc tliey n re 
lie of an ancient village sjaUm? Can 3011 de 
scnle tho suljcets and clianct^r oftl e instruction 
givin in them, mid the svstem of discipline in 
\ogne? What fees nro taken from the scholars? 
ImiR whnt classes are the masters of such schools 
gencniU3 selected, mil what arc their qualifica- 
tions? Have mi3 nrmngcmcuts been mode for 
training or provilmg masters m sucb schools? 
ITniler what circumstancfs do 3011 consider that 
liidigcDous schools can be turned to good account a-, 
jHirt of a S3 stem of national education, and what is 
the 1 cst method to adopt fortius purpose? Are tl e 
misters willing tonecept State aidand to conform 
to the rules under which such ai 1 is guen ? How 
far has the grint m aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, m d can it be further extended 7 
Ant 4 — Tlie number of indigenous schools in 
the Bombay I’rtsidenc} is not large, an 1 the quality 
of the inslruclim gcnerallj inferior I lelievL 
(hat the gcncril expirience of the Flneational 
D parimvnt, which more than twcnt3 years ago 
dev dcil n c< nsidirihTc amount of attention to the 
questim — how far iiidigi.nou8 schools may Ic im 
I roved and utili eJ in the general edncational 
system,— has been, tliat these schools cannot be 
turned to much account, and that it is dilTicult 
to raise the status of the teacher or to inprove the 
ebaraeUr of his methods The grant id aid S3 sUm 
lias not been applied to such seboob to any appro 
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I am most docjvleJly opmwa tUat a eyaUm of 
primary education, strongly enpported by tba Gov- 
ernment nnl vigorously pushed by Us Uigbeat 
officere, supplemented by aided primary sebools m 
places where privateeiiterpnseispicparcdtoan- 
dertake tliem, is theonlymeansby which wo may 
lope to see elementary education titensivcly 
diGused among tho population of Western India, 
of whom little more than one per cent can read 

Quit 8 What classes of schools should, inyonr 

opinion, be entrusted to Municipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction m towns is 
tabs a charge against Municipal funds, what 
secuuty would yen suggest against the poasibibty 
of Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision? 

Ant 8—^1 e answer to this question will largely 
depend on tlio paiticular places in which tt is pro 
posed to entrust Municipal committees wUb the 
management of schools 

Some Municipatitica, such as, for example, tl at 
of the city of Uomhay, might be safely cntniste I 
with the support and management of the higher ' 
ns well as primary educntion , many other Mum 
cipalities, even m a few places where I igl er 
edueaticn exists, could only he entru-'ted ni(h tl o 
toanaaiemeut of primary schools As a general rule, 
the Municipalities are now competent to support 
and manage tl e kinds of schools to be found mil in 
their bounds I tal e for granted, of course, tl at 
some system of organised Ooverameut luspcction 
would be maintained 

1 am not prepared with any definite suggestions 
to reply to the second part of this question It 
might be po<sible for Government to Qx a mini- 
mum expenditure, and lo require an annual inciease 
on the allotment of funds for edncation, this 
ineease to be determi ed by the growing demand 
for education in the different places and bv the 


rimary schools can heincrca«cd, and, fccondlv, 
ow they can bo grmlually rendered more efficient? 
jgf /f —Believing that the work of primacy 
education must m uiily devolve on Govcmroeit 1 
amof op Qion that the only means of increasing 
the number of primary schools, without adding to 
the expcnditiirt of Government in the D parlmeat 
of Edmation, that seems practicable, is the red ic 
tion of the espenilitore under the other 1 cads, s» , 
in secondary and college cdiicoti ii Thesumlbos 
set free could be devoted to the development of 
the Normal school s} stem and to the multiplication 
of primary schools with properly trained teachers 
olso to (he more efficient inspection of such schools 
as suggested in answer to qncstiin 2 
The practicahility ol the pstcnsion of primary 
education will bo shown moro in detail in tbe 
answer to some of the following quo-lions 

Quel 13 — Do you know of any inslantes m 
whicb Government educational inslitn ions of tbe 
hio'ber order have been closed or transferred to (he 
I management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragrapli 62 of tl e Despatcli of 18o4 .and what 
do you regard as (he chief tcasotis why more effect 
lias not bm I given to that provision ? 

Aui 15 — I know no instance of such a transfer- 
ence During ihe few years succeeding ibe publi- 
cation of the Ldncation Despatch of 1814 tbe at 
tcntiou of the educational D partment was di 
recloi to those portions of the desi>alcli winch relab 
to the development of { rivuto cntorprwe lu tl i 
work of cducati n A tew years alter the dc« 
patch was tuhlithcd, small grsi U began to b 
given to a few Native schools, but no grants wen 
ma U to Missionary institutions The Director o 
Public Instruction, in Lis Report for IhD'' 59 
stated this fact in the following Urms — "Ni 
grants have been made to proselytising scbools ii 
the Presidency— a circumstance that 1 cauaot hu 
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interests winch ifc is the doty of GoTernment to 
protect? 

Am IG — There ore such cases I might 
instance the Dcccati College This coll^ 
(1879 80) was eilucatiDg 83 students at a 
cost of il50 £29, of which only Itt,66£ came 
from local sources, it, at a total cost cff 1160S 
per student per aunum, auJ at a cost to Govern* 
ment of R54S 

Poona js ilistant only 119 miles by rail from 
Bomhay, ai d, while it is in some respects a distinct 
centre of populition as regards the student class, 
there IS frequent interchange between the two 
cities Frequently Poona students study m Bom* 
bay, sfd rwnifrf^ lifceriTj therefoca qirife no* 
necessary to maintain at such an extravagant cost 
to Government a college so near the large Govern, 
ment College of Botnuay 

If the Deccan desires to have the privilege of 
s hca'colkge, it da irhsi OofaraCh fiag done 

for Ahmedabad— provide by means of endowments 
md subscriptions a large proportion of the total ex* 
penditure Ahmedabad, which is a district centre, 
has a college teacl log up to the Previous Examina* 
lion, which, thus supported, to some extent takes the 
place of the F A Examination I might suggest 
that the reduction of the Deccan College to the 
noMtion of a college teaching up to the Previous 
Jbiamination would effect a very large altimate 
saving, and would give Poona equal educational 
advantages with Ahmedabad I would add (bat 
there is enough wealth and enterprise amoog the 
natives of Fooiia to enable them to meet a cousi. 
rderahle portion of tbo expenditure of such college, 
aidteven to eecine the retenti n of the present 
college as n college leaching op to the highest 
degree* at a much smaller cost to the State 

The Elphinstone High School of Bomha},cut 
of a total expeuditare of B45 S39, receives only 
X«11,6£S from Provincial Fuuds Au lostitn 
ticm possessed of such extensive local re«outce3 is 
quite ready to he loosed from direct Goveroment 
control and tal e its position among schools locally 
raamtaiued with the assialauce o‘' a grant from 
Government 

The Poona High School costs Gorernment 
aanualiy Hll,343 la the same city there me 
several private institutions One of them is con 
ducted, without any assistance from Government, 
by educated Native gentlemen, who in other de- 
partments also have shown considerable enterprise 
Not having a sufficiently detailed knowledge of 
tlie condition of these vanous high schools, I 
retiain fiom expressing a very positive opinion in 
this case , hut I would suggest that the fact that 
private Native enterprise, represented by some of 
the leading educated Natives of Poona, has thus 
entered the field of higher edncation, even without 
(he pr misc of aid from Government, is a most 
s gnificant one, and suggests the inquiry whether 
the 1 igh school of the city need longer he mam 
tvned j>s a Goyprnioent jostitation 

The Elphinstone College of Bombay is a well 
endowed institution I am not aware that any 
one desires to see it weakened by any loss of its 
resources. But I have no doubt that nnvale 
liberality amongst the wealthy and edneated 
Natives of Bombay could so largely supplement 
the existing- endowments that the Educational 
Budget would be relievo 1 of a large portion of the 
hr<*e item wh ch js annually allotted to the mam 
leuai ce of tl is institution, the annual total cost 


of which may be stated at H80,000, the cost to 
Government being over R40,000 

17 — In the province with which you a-e 
scqnainted, are any gentlemen able aud ready to 
come forward aud aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
coihges of*oo tl e grant ia*aid system? 

Am 17 —Native gentlemen, as indicated above, 
have shown this willingness, and I believe that 
with due encouragement, m the form of adequate 
aid from Goveroment, more would 
I know also that Jlfissionary societies would be 
prepared to enter more largely into this work, if 
tlio aid given by Government were more liberally 
administered, and if the position of aided sehoofs 
in relation to Government were such as is contem- 
plated IQ the Edncation Despatch 

Q,ues 18 — If the Government, or any local 
autbonty having control of pahhe money, iPara 
announce its dcterramation to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of an) 
higher educational institution, what meaBuri.s 
would he best adapted to stimulate private efibrt 
in the inienm, so as to seenre the maintenance of 
such iDstitation on a private footing? 

Ant JS— 1 cannot here enter into details in 
answer lo this question, the answer to which 
depends so mnch upon particular circumstances 
I may say that m Western India there » 
amongst the Natives an amount of private ester, 
prise and capacity for tsanagiDg busmesa that 
Would warrant the expeciaiioo that, in the eveut 
of Government osnousciDg its determination to 
Withdraw ID a gives term of years from the mam. 
tenance of any higher educational institution, 
local committees to prepare for the new state of 
things would be organised, which would devue 
measures for the successful introductionof the new 
(ystem 1 do sot think that it would be necessary 
for Government to do more than to announce a 
euitahle system of grants ui aid The change 
might be efficcled gradually, and the sums which 
Would undoubtedly attend its mtroduetion in a few 
of the leading examples would tend to its epeedy 
adoption elsewbeie 

10 —Have you any remarks to offer on 
(he principles of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate lo the case of (a) colleges, (2) boy's 
Schools, (e) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Am 19 —la answer to this question, I make 
(he foUowK g extracts from a Btatcment on this 
aohject sent to the Commission, to which my name 
Js s£)poDded ns one of the signatories — 

‘*1 I would at the outset ask the attention of the 
Commission to the general working of the grant 
•u aid system in this Presidency 'lith (lie ex. 
Oeption of one or two fixed grants, continued m 
accordance with pledges made to certain rchoors 
before the present grant m aid system was intro 
duced. and a nnmher of small grants to indigeiioui 
scho Is, all grants m aid of education in this 
^sidency are made upon the principle of pay- 
Qjeot hr results— results being understood to 
mean the results of certain periodical exammalions 
“This system is liable lo many defects, evea 
Qnifer (fie most favouraife ccrcam^tasiXf, asd mib 
the fcirest possible alministratiou It cannot be 
Bupposed tint the edneat oml results of a year can 
he^equately teste 1 1 y the few questions which 
U is possible for au Inspector to put la the course 
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" In the Report of the Director of Public In- 
stmctiOQ for m79 80 it is stated that the number 
of Govemraent high schools is 18, with an aggre 
gate average attendance of 3, 4t2, and that there 
are 10 aided high schools for Natives with an 
aggregate average attendance of 1,927 
“ From this it apjiears that the average attend 
anc 0 la the aided high schools is equal to that m 
the Government high schools, and that more than 
one third of the total number of pupils attending 
high schools are m aided institations 

“The following table exhibits the facts with 
regard to attendance and cost — 


High Schools 
Aided High 
Schools 

Ko ol 
5 bool- 


ToUIesit ot 
eioh Pup 

Cost to 0«T 

U h Pap U 

18 

10 

' 3 412 

] 927 

R 

i 77 

37 

R 

37 

9 

" These figures show that while a ded high schools 
are conducted at about half the coat of Govern 
mont schools, the grants-in aid given by Govern- 


meat to these schools aro not only small in the 
aggregate, bnt also utterly out of proportion to 
their comparatively moderate expenditure Even 
if Government should agree to bear a moiety of 
their expense the cost to Government of the eda 
cation of each pupil would be only half of what it 
IS m Government schools on the present system 

“7 A comparison of the emeienc^ of these 
schools as indicated by the resnlts m the last 
hlatnculatiOQ esamination (1881), shows that Go- 
vernment high schools passed on an average S7.per 
cent of the number of candidates sent up, wbilo 
the proportion of successful caudidates from aided 
schools for Natives was 40 per cent 

“8 Tbc Examination returns for 1880 give 40 
percent foi Government schools and 49 per cent 
for aided schools This fact is referred to in tlie 
Government Resolution on the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction for 1881) 81 (see p 
141 of the Report] 

“ 9 In stnkug contrast with wliat was done in 
1876 to reduce the support given *o aided institu- 
tions is the action of Government in relation to its 
own high schools This is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing statement — 


IS'6 77 

1877 78 

1878 79 


3573 
34'<5 
3 4.3 


1 15 424 14 4 
122205 8 6 

1 30,807 5 0 


“ 10 During the year 1877 Government was 
maintaining expensive high school, some of whicb, 
such as those of Ratnagiri, Ahmednagar, Nadiad, 
rost Government from R64 to B?3 per pupil, 
while the corresponding aided institutions, which 
were thus severely dealt with m 1876, were cost 
mg the State on the average R9 per pupil 

“11 Collfffes — ^The aid given to colleges is sfall 
smaller in proportion to expenditure than that 
given to bij,h schools 
Bomtay 


I exhibit the facts regarding colleges in the 
following table — 


TiiS 


Totit O^uT or non . 
SrvDirT 

1 Cost to Gotbsiwivt 


i 1 

■3 ' 

|s. ■ 
IJ 

it ' 

|| 

6_ 

1S79 80 
1880 81 

213 

291 

70 

113 

Sap 

6>7 4 0 
|4971lll 

Sa p 

Hb 11 9 
j-.63 J1 6j 

Sa p 

360 14 D 
31G 4 7 

1 

Sa P 

30 5 9 
o2 9 7 


“The amonnt of grant in aid represented in this 
statement will at once be seen to be most made 
quale— one eighth and one fifth of the total espen 
ditnrc 

“It IS m this department of education, specially, 
that the system of payment by results woris most 
unsatisfactorily Tbe efficiency of aided colleges 
docs not vary much from year to year, but tbe 
amount of aid given docs It is dependent on a 
flnctuatiDg standard viz , the examinations of the 
University It is the opinion of many connected 
with the Bombay University that the standard of 
tbe examinations exhibits a very great variation 
from year to year, and this bears with special 
hardship os aided colleges which must maintain a 
constant expenditure I have alluded to tbe vary 
tag standam that u applied to schools, I believe 
that the University eiammations exhibit tbe same 
defect in at least an equal degree 

* In the Report of the Director of Fohhc Id 
struction for 1876-77 it is stated that the grants 
for students m aided colleges who passed the F A 
and B A examinations were reduced by one Half 
Tbis sweeping reduction was only accomphsbed 
tbrougb the loduence of a large numbei of seboo] 
managers wbo were less specially interested in tbe 
bigber education of Natives 

M3 But I must asL your attention to one or 
two more patent evils in tbe present system as 
appficd do wUigfS There /a aa encouragement 
given to tbe highest department of tb^ college 
coarse Aided colleges are not encouraged, so far 
as tbe assistance of Government is concerned, to 
preparQ students for tbe examination fof the degree 
of Master of Arts No grant is given on account 
of candidates who pass this examination, and the 
same bolds true of tbe B Sc degree, when it is 
taben by a student wbo has olicady passed the 
B A examination 

“13 Lastly, whatever may have been tbemotives 
wbicb led to tlie introduction of the rule to he now 
stated (and there is reason tp think that the ap- 
: pareut intention of the rule is good), it is a great 
Imrdship to aided colleges that tbe grants for the 
second and third year of the Arts course can only 
be given on account of students who have attended 
the aided college m question from tbe beginning of 
tbe course A grant is given on account of each 
student who passes any one of the three Unirer 
nty examinations , but m order to earn a grant in 
the second examination it is necessary that the 
student should have pa«sed the first from the same 
college, and m order to earn a grant in the third 
examination it is neces'ary that the candidate 
I sbonid have passed both tbe first and second from 
! the same college, or, to put it more simply, for 
■ tbe first grant two college terms mast le kept, 
for the second four, and for the third six. Ihe 
93 
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tcsult of this IS, that m the case of a student who 
has spent even one term in another college, lastmc- 
tion during the remaining five terms is nnoided, 
or aided only tvhen the student is unfortnnate 
enough to fail in the examination and requires to 
keep bis term over again Now, it is a fact that 
lor various reason®, some good and some had, stn 
dents do change their colleges, and it is no le®3 true 
that the labour bestowed upon a stadent dnniig 
the second and third j'car uf his conrse is not 15ss- 
cned by the fact of bis having spent the first year, 
or any part of it, elsewhere In this way a propor- 
tion of the wort done by aided colleges is quite 
unaided We are not aware that it mates any 
difference to a Government college that a portion 
of its students have attended any other college 
dpnng any part of their curriculum, but this fact 
IS snEicient to deprne an aided collcae of any title 
to a grant on account of such candidates 

“14 The injustice of Bach a rule seems all the 
greater when it is remembered that Government 
IS most lavish in its expenditure on its own col 
leges In 1880 81 the expenditure of Government 
from Provincial Funds on its own colleges was 
Rd2,039 , on aided colleges S5,943 , — the average 
attendance being 291 in the three Government 
colleges against 113 in tha two aided colleges 
“16 I would suggest that when private enter- 
prise 13 engaged in the work of primary edocation 
more encouragement might be given by more 
liberal grants and a more liberal way of adminis 
teiiog then It has been found that too littleac- 
count 18 taken ofthodifBcnlties under which these 
sebools labour on account of the irregularity of the 
npila, for example the grant is sometimes 
etermined by an examination held at a time when 
the pupils are engaged in field work or absent in 
connection with some rel gious holiday I believe 
that the nstem of payment by resnlts cannot be 
lueccssfully applied to such schools and I am 
acquainted with cases m which, it being found 
impossihle to work udder this aystem. Government 
grants have been declined mlh respect to the 
aidgvveutopiimatyschoolsjthc Revd R A Hume, 
of Ahroednagar, writes t — 


Eopennfendcnceof a Mia lonarylady Thccsamia 
ation was fairly conducted, yet the grant, inclad 
log the capitation aljowmce, amounted to ciily 
31S98-S, while the annual expenditure of lie 
Eehool was not fat from B2,OOCI In IKSl the 
school contained nearly 150 pupils, there were 
7 female and & male teachers in addition to a M »- 
stonary lady But the grant amoonted to only 
H491, while the total expenditure was atemV 
fiS 500 

“The relation of Inspectors to aided schools, under 
the system of grants in aid as administered in the 
Bombay Presidency, is for two rcisons an unsatis 
izetory one By the system of a fixed nnnnil 
grant, which cannot be exceeded, the Inspector, 
whose duty it la to test tbe efficiency of the Bchools 
15 compelled to work with a foregone conclusion 

' Wbengrants in aid were introduced on the pre- 
sent system, they were so adjusted that tbe tnaxi 
mum obtainable by any school should not exceed 
two fifths of the total expenditure Under this 
system, as it is actually worked, many schools do 
not obtain moie than one fifth nor is it possible 
for them, when the total sum available is fixed 
beforehand, to eain more The pres'urt put upon 
an Inspector under snch a system must be m many 
ca«e3 as unpli-asant to him as it is injurious to the 
true interests of the school 

“ The second reason is that the Inspectors as iden 
tified with tbe £ducatiODnIDepaTtiiient,regardaidcd 
schools, as a general rule, with disfavour They 
arc rival institutions, and it is difficult for one 
identified with the schools of the Bdueational De- 
partment to divert himself of a certain feeling of 
oppo«ition 

' The Deputy Ins^ctors, who assist the lBep«cio>’ 
in im biennial examinations arc generally masters 
of Government schools I know eases in which 
this arrangement has worked most injurimisly in 
towns where there are t\a o competing high schools, 
one belonging to the Goveiiitnent and the other 
being a private institution. 

“The number of days' qualification was, in 
J876, rendered wore stnngent tor the preewe pur- 
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)jo httJe sdianfage in placing eneli ^eliooJa aoder 
t!ie grant in aid rules. 

I should add that a lihenl building grant for a 
female orphanage was made about fifteen jears a**® 

Ques SO — How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, t e , one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or d 'advantage as regards Gor- 
'eniment aid, and inspection, from any religions 
principles that are taught or not tanght m it? 

Jns SO — T he education'll system ns at present 
ndminiatcred is not one of practical neutrality 
1 ho fact that Government esclndes religion from 
its educntional e}stcm (I do not prononnee any 
opinion as to the expediency or ine^pedicDey w 
tho policy of Goi-ernment in this matter) places in 
a disadvantageous position those who tlo not 
Tlie position of schools which impart religions in- 
struction IS thereby placed in a fal«e light Go- 
\ erament by its action presents the appearance of 
having pronounced a certain judgment against 
rehgious teaching, or, at the least, so far as G >• 
vernment action is the standard in the eyes of the 
people, tho«e who maintain any other system are 
placed under a great disadvantage 

I cannot conceal the fact that, as fir as my ex 
penence goes, I have found the influence of the 
80 called neutral system to be decidedly anti- 
Clinstian and opposw to religion generally 

I may add that, the cnmculum being adjusted 
on the principle that there shall be no rehgious 
instruction, it is more difficult for those spools 
and colleges m which religious instruction is 
given to find tune and place within the limits of 
the school hours for the subjects that must he 
studied I do sot, however, lay lery much stress 
on this difficulty, as few students hivo sbotro any 
nnwillingne«s to receive religions instmetion, even 
although it implies an additional hour of attend- 
ance 

^uei SI —What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Oovemment or aidra schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How for is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
cla«e9 do not pay enough for such educahon? 
W hat IS the rate of fees payable for higher edu- 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans Tn the primary schools the cl-isses 
most largely represented are Brahmans, Knnbis, 
Santas, and the artisan ch«*cs, the Brahmans 
prepondeiating 

In the high s bools and colleges more than one- 
half of the pupils are Brahmins, the Bania class 
being the only other class reiy largely represented 
, The rates of fees for higher education arc from 
1)4 tn the Matnculatioa standard to HIO 
the college In Poona the college fee is B5, 
and mofussil stndcots and scholarship holders arc 
charged at the same rate in Bombay In "uded 
colleges the fee ranges from 1)6 to 8 

"While an increase in the rate of fee might be 
borne by the wealthier ebsses, it would fall bcavify 
on those poorer students who have done most credit 
to higher edncition I do not thinl. that students 
pay so much less, regard being had to the circum 
stances of the conntrj, than students in other 
faniJf ftrrir tbis \ysesiMis 

13 true on one side of it — Gove nment pays too 
much There is so little in tins country that 
corresponds to those noble benefactions that have 
giien Engbnd its schools and colleges Govern- 


ment does here what private chanty has done in 
Hngland Still, there have been some munificent 
donations in India, and if Gaverament left more 
free room for the exercise of this liberality by with 
drawing n considerable portion of its expenditure, 
I believe that endowments would be forthcoming 

I should not be in favour of any remedy which 
would m'llce education much mots expensive to the 
student than it is at present. 

Qttes SS — Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college snpported entirely by 
fees? 

Ant 22 —In the Bombay Presidency there are 
several instances The Propnetiry School, a 
Parsj iBststaton, ys supported eutireJy by its fees 
These fees, in some cases, I believe, amount to 
H7 m the Matriculation class The school is 
attended by the children of the wealthier Parsi 
fomilics chiefly. 

The Pert -H:^b Bchooi is uW se]i sopporhoff, 

I and the Chandanvddi and Alfred High Schools , 

I the two last are not particnlarly successful 

•Tlie Port High School is a source of income to 
the proprietors 

Ques 25— -Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non Government institution of the highei order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com 

f ctition with a similar Government institution ? 

f so, nnder nhat conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans SS —There is no doubt that it is possible 
for a non Government in«titation of the higher 
order to become lofliiential and stable when in 
direct competition with a similar Government in- 
stitution But the conditions under which this 
equiIibriQEQ may be attained are not easily realis- 
able 

In India Government prestige is a much more 
potent factor m the problem suggested by this 
question tbin it is in many other countries Fart 
of the prestige is due simply to connection with 
Government , part of it is aUo due to the success 
which such institutions have enjoyed through their 
power of thus ittnicting the better material for 
their cdacatioDil operations To this must be 
added the efficiency which Government lias been 
able to maintain through the lavish expenditure 
o{ Government upon them, which has supplied 
them with every kind of aid to efficiency In 
aided institntions the fee is generally lower than 
lo the corresponding Government institutions 
This IS generally accepted as a condition necessary 
as a counterpoise to the influence which in this 
country attaches to anything connected with 
' Government 

A condition on which I would insist would be 
I an equal title to scholarships awarded for success 
I in exalt luations open to the students of all schools 
and colleges 

Another condition would be an impartial system 
of examioations 

To tbe^ J would ndd a liberal grant from Gov-_ 
ernment, which would not be subject to sudden or 
great fluctuation 

Were such conditions fully realised, I do not 
see any reason why a tlissionary college in which 
4I» BrbJo ts taught should not maintain its jKisi- 
tioQ in competition with a Government institution 
of the same order 

But I should wish to be allowed to add that I 
do not think that these conditions can be often 
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fullr and simulfaneoiuly rcilised, and tl at a much 
simpler solution ol tlic proUem would Vw Iho re- 
moral of Uiese incqiulvtvca whwh ten let these con 
ditions necessary Ly plactnff all institutions of the 
same Lmd m the samo relation to the State 
There are exceptions to what 1 hare stated 1 
hare hnown some sludenta pay the higher fees of 
Government institutions for the sake of the Oor 
ernment prestige attaching to them , and, on the 
other hand, 1 hare known many cases m which 
students hare attached themselves to an aided 
college at a considcrahle pecuniary sacrifice, mas 
much as they forfeited thereby the Oovemment 
scholarships which they once held only as studenis 
of a Government college 

Quei 85 —Do educated Natircs in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Am 25 —The large nnmhor of unemployed 
educated Natives in liemhay leads oua to eupposo 
that they do not readily find remunerative employ- 
ment For a recent opening in a Government 
olEoe there were ahoot JOO applicants , for another 
requiring higher attamments there were about 100 
applicants I believe there are cases in which the 
number of applicants is still greater 
Government, by its rules admitting on cetlain 
conditions those who have passed certain University 
examinations to the Cevcftue Department, has 
somewhat reheved the pressure caused by the dis- 
proportion of edneated men to tbo situations for- 
merly avadahls for them 

Qsrr 8C —Is the instruction imparted in secon 
dary schools calcnlated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
and practical uformstioB? 

Quts S7 ‘—T)q you think there is any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils iS unduly directed to the Enttarveo Lxamina 
tion of the University ? If so, arc } ou of op nion 
that this circumstance impairs the nroetical value 
of the education in secondary schoou for the re 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Quei 2S— Do you think that the number of 
rrapls in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is an. 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country? If you think so, what do jou 
regard as the causes of this state of things apd 
what reraedies*woUld you suggest? 

Ah» SB, £7, ^ 28 — ^The arrangement ol the 
school course ts too much doniiaated by the re> 
quirements of the hlatriculation Examtuafion of 
the University In the lower standard the founda- 
tions of the knowledge of the classical languages 
and of Mathematics that are required for entiauce 
to the University must he laid The time given 
to these subjects tends to the crowding out of more 
useful and practical studies and the mnltiplicity 
of subjects required to he studied leads to the de- 
velopment of the tendency to cram, which has been 
BO universally lamented in connection with the 
education of this country 

I have always heen in favour of a separelton of 
the Entrance Examination from the Govemnaent 
SeiYico Exammation system I am of opinion that 
there should he a Goveinment Service Examination 
corresponding in some manner to the Matnenla- 
tion Exammation, hut diSenng from it in the sub- 
stitution of more practical studies for those which 
the University requires as atest of culture prepara 
tory to the admission to higher studies I have 
come in contact with many Natives educated nnder 


the oil system, when tliero was less of the present 
ilnln«ilation nnd other pressure, and t hn, 
gcnctnlly found tint their knowledge of onr las 
gauge was more thorough, on 1 that their numij 
were oioro fully trained to think 

Quf 29 —dMiat 8)*tein prevails in yoar pro- 
Vince wilii rcferti ce to scholarships j and have yes 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
schotarsbip system imnirtially administered as 
between uoveriimenl and aided schools? 

Ant 29— In tho year 1S?0 8d, IIS365§ 
and 111 18S0 SI, 1135 036, were expcmlcd m 
scholarships These sums were spent entirely in 
connection with Government schools? 

1 aro oot aware of ft single instance m which 
these scholarships aro held in any non Oovernmert 
institution A portion of the sum above mentioned 
IS allotted as Government scholarships to the Gov 
ernment colleges No one can hold these scholir 
ships but students attending a Government inrti 
tution These, together with private endowments, 
loTBi n powerful attraction in favonr of the Oo- 
vemment colleges Thoonlyscholaivhips to which 
aided colleges hare an cqnal right with those of 
Oorerntnent colleges aro the University scholar 
fillips, which arc not ftitoched to any partioukr 
college Tho Government college awards these 
scholarships to the students who stand highest in 
the Matriculation Examination It thus naturally 
attracts the best students by means of scholarship 
domed from (he public funds, and it is only a 
strong counter attraction in the aided colleges 
themselves that can secure for them ft share eC the 
abler itudenls I need not enlarge on facts the 
obnoQs bearing of which on the question before ns 
must bo at onco evident I cannot say what pro- 
portion of tbo above mentioned sum is applied to 
scholarships m Government colleges It was only 
when recently made acqnaiiitcd with the Iibcrm 
and impartial sytiem wlki''li ohUi&s m some other 
parts of Indu that my attention was directed to 
Ilje 8ubj(?ct, 

Qaei SO— Is Municipal support at present 
exteaded to grant in aid schools, whether beloog- 
ing to Missionary or other bodies ? and how far is 
this support likely to be perroaucut? 

Anf SO — In connection with our misston there 
IS ODO EoghsU school ID the Roukau which re- 
ceiTcsa regular grant from the Municipality The 
hfnnic pality has always been favourably disposed 
to this school The Collector, the President of the 
Municipahty, to ensure that this grant was made 
with a full uuderstanding of the circumstances, 
called a special meeting of the Municqnlity, or 
put the matter specially before the Municipahiy 
at one of its regular meetings It was agreed, 
without opposition to make the graut This sup- * 
port promises to be permaoeot at least so long as 
Goverooient establishes no rival school there, and 
there apj eats to be no likelihood that Goveinment 
will do SI 

Qwr 9/— Does tho University currculum 
aSord a suBicieut trainiogfor teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Noimal schools needed for 
thepuipose? 

Alt The University curriculum docs not 
alford ft suRicieut training for teachers m secondary 
senools Many of our graduates ace unfit for tl e 
woib of teaching Dunug the years of their high 
Khool and college curriculum, they have generally 
had but little practice in tl e art of teaching and, 
as ft general rule, we find that wo have to tram our 
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Tiers after they enter upon their wort la on* ' 
ooIb 

Under the old rules for grants in>aid, it was 
deratood that we devoted some time to the re« 
lar training of onr teaehersjon account of whom 
received a grant-iii aid 

1 do not think that special Normal schools are 
paired for the training of teachersj hat I be* 
ve that m connection With our existing high 
hoolsi hotli Gdverument and aided, some system | 
training teachers might with assistance from i 
le funds allotted for education, be devised 
Qatfs 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
scoring eflicient voJuDtary agency in the wort of 
inspection nnd examination ? 

Am 33 —I believe that the professors of Got- 
ernment and aided colleges might be invited to 
assist m this work, also the head masters of Got- 
ernment and aided high schools I am inchoed 
to think that if the time chosen weie cODTcnient, 
and the wort properly distributed, Tolontary assist 
ance could be lately secured 

I have myself tateu part more than once m the 
oral and wntteo examinations of a Parsi lostita- 
tion ID Eomi ay, nnd I belieTe that many would he 
willing to give occasional assistance of this kind m 
the aided or Government schools 

Qites 34 — How far do you consider the text 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Q«e# 55— Are the present arraogementsof the 
Education Department in regard to ezamioations 
or text-boots, or in any other way, such as on 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
oheot the dcTelopment of natural character and 
a1 ihty, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful Ternaculir literature ? 

Ant 84 I* So —We have no rules binding us 
down to particular text boots We select onr 
own text-woks from any senes which we approve 
We have no complaint to mat e under this bead, 
only we consider that the text-books in use in onr 
schools are more difficult than the corresponding 
Government text books 

I do not consider that the production of a useful 
vernacular literature IS so much hindered by the 
cl aracter of the test-boot in use, as by the uodne 
attention winch the English language receives at 
the hands of students The vernacular finds little 
encouragement A knowledge of English is the 
condition of success m life, and it is naturally 
sought after and acquired as speedily as possible 
The vernacular is thus generally neglected, and the 
number of educated young men who have a 
scholarly acquaintance with their own tong le is 
daily decreasing We make the study of the ver- 
uacular compulsory m all our standards , but we 
know that in many cates the hour thus spent in 
the daily study of the vernacular would be much 
more gladly devoted by tbe pupils to any other 
subject I would suggest that Goverument should 
give special encoungement to the study of the 
vernacular in English schools 

Q tes 36 —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies 7 

Quit 37 — ^Wbat effect do yon tbiuk that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
haienpoQ the spread of education, and the growth 
aentar. 


of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes? 

Am 36 5 57—1 hare already anticipated to 
some extent the answer to these questions 

The immediate effect of such a withdrawal, as 
far as aided schools are concerned, would be the 
removal of many of the disadvantages under which 
aided education now labours, and the growth of a 
spint of reliance upon local exertions which is im- 
possible under present conditions 

I believe, also, that one of the results of such a 
withdrawal would bo a more healthy and natural 
growth of education m proportion to the extent to 
which the people felt tbeir need of it It would 
not be safe to trust to the operation of sneh a 
pnnciple lu connection with the regulation of the 
supply of primary education, inasmuch as we hold 
that elementary education should, if possible, be 
imparted to all, white the higher education should 
grow with the nation's growmg appreciation of 
it 

Pnmary education may be most advantageously 
earned on by Government, higher education may 
be entrusted to other agencies, for reasons already 
indicated 

Quet 55— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do you appre- 
hend that tbe standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If yon think 
so, what measures would yon suggest in order to 
preveut ibis result ? 

Am 38 — do not see any reason why the 
standaid of instruction should deteriorate I do 
not apprehend that there would necessarily be any 
great change in tbe teaching staff of the institu- 
tions in question The Educational Department 
would coatiaus to maiotain a standard as high as 
that which prevails at present m testing the 
efficiency of the schools, and we may loot to the 
Indian Universities to mai itain and improve theic 
educational traditioos As I understand the with- 
driwai here supposed, I do not apprehend any 
serious danger of the kind suggested by tins 
question 

Ques 39 — Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in tbe course of Goveromeut eolJeges aad schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

Ant 89 — T am not aware that, beyond what is 
received tneedentally in connection with tbe books 
studied in Goverument scho U nud coliegesand 
tbe directly ethical parts of the University course, 
there is such instruction lu connection with the 
Bombay University, I shoold wish to inform the 
Commission that little encouragement is given to 
tlie study even of ethics in tJ s technical sense 
It IS an optional subject in our University course, 
and 1 regret to say that many a stodent passes 
throngh the Bomb-iy University with no more 
knowledge of mental philosophy than can be 
acquired from tbe study of such an unsatisfactory 
logical text-book as that of Fowler It is also 
d^btful whether tbe manner in which ethics is 
presen^d as a voluntarv subject secures any special 
attention to the principles of moral conduct 

Sir Itichard Temple, lu bis last addrc«3 os Chan- 
cellor of the University of Bombay, drew attention 
to the want of ethical instruction in the Uuiver- 
Etty and school course, and urged its introduction 
91 
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into ttie lower, as well as llie higUer, departments 
of education 

(^ues 40 — Are any steps taljcn for promotmif 
the physical welt-bcmg o£ students in the schools 
01 colleges in your province? Have you any sug* 
gestioDS to mal e on the subject? 

40 — Physical training receives a eonsijer- 
nhle amount of attention in Bombay, the Parsia 
tahing the lead in this Department There are 
gymnasia in connection with schools and colleges 
One of the aided colleges is at present providing 
itself with the appliances required for such physi* 
cal training This is a department in which 
Government might give epecial help to the aided 
institutions 

Qk«j 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls lu the province with which yon are acquaint- 
ed, and if so whnt is its character? 

Jns 41 —I do not know any indigenoos 
schools for girls in the Bombay Presidency 

Quet 4o — Ate the grants to gxtla* schools larger 
in amount, and given on less oneious terms, than 
those to hoys’ schools , and is the distiuctioo suffi- 
ciently marked ? 

Anj 45 — The giantstogiTU’schoolsarodouWe 
in amount those made to corresponding boys’ 
schools The capitation grant is the samo 
I do not consider that the distioetioo is suffi- 
ciently marked The capitation grant ought to 
be larger, and the rule ss to the number of days 
which qualify for presentation on the examina- 
tion should be alteied in favour of all female 
Bohools The causes which detam girls at home 
are so nnmerous that it is difficult to picsent a 
large proportion, who have attended 100 days witbia 
the epeeiDed period 

Experience also shows, oe X have already point 
ed out, that tlie grants have never inducM many 
Bchool-nanagers to register such schools for in- 
spection 

Qntt 48 '—In the promotion of female edoca 
tioa what share has already been taken by 
Buropesn ladies, and bow far would it be poseiblo 
to increase the interest which ladies might take 
in this cause? 

Ann 45— Miaionary ladies were thefotmdeta 
of female education in Bombay, and they have 
from the begtauiag manifested a steady interest in 
this work As a rule, such ladies are acqDSinleil 
with the veroocular, and are well qnaliSed for 
supenutendiog and teaching in such schools 

It would he passible for Government to gyeatly 
increase tbeir facilities for engaging in this work 
by assisting them with grants lu places where they 
desire to establish schools girls It is nsnally 
a long time befoie, la the oidinaty oourse of edu 
cational venture, a school can be registeied and 
examined with a view to the grant-iu aid. If 
ladies reieivedsome encouragemeut from the begin- 
ning, they might be euahled to organise schools 
in places where, for want of funds, they are unable 
to continue their efforts 

I believe that a school thus superintended 
will be likely to attract far more pupils than one 
conducted by a Native male teacher and occasion- 
' ally visited by the Inspector 

I consider that in view of the small amount 
spent upon female schools. Government might 
well afford to bo doubly liberal m a department of 
^ education, on the success of which depend* so 
much the well being of the races which Bogland 
governs 


Supple ngi'tary Qiieiliont 

Ques 71 —Can you suggest any metlmil of 
schMl inspection which would be acceptable tclbt 
Managers of aided schools 

Ant 71 —Should the present relation of Govern 
meat to education continue, the only method of 
school inspection which would he acceptable to the 
Managers of aided schools would be one according 
to which these schools would be placed under tl e 
charge of an officer or officers unconnected with 
the Educational Department, whose aim itwosld 
bo to eucourage and develop the schools placed 
under his charge In my view it is impossible for 
those who are identified with any particular classof 
schools to be satisfactory judges of tlie efficiency 
of schools which enter into' any kind of compe. 
tition with those with which they are themselves 
identified Even should there be some exceptions 
to the principle which I have stated, still the ten 
dency which 1 indicate is so natural and so general 
that any system which aims at an impartiality 
that shall not he open to question must takeJuU 
account of the fact 

Tlie adoption of the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment schools to the direct management of other 
bodies would, of course, render this suggestion 
superfluous 

Q*es 72 —Is the system of payment by results 
anitable os a metbiA of aiuiug education m 
colleges ? 

Am 72 —In my view it « most nnsnitable, (o) 
because the expense of maiDtainmg colleges being 
great, aud the sum earned by each mecessfal 
student on the system of payment by results 
beiog coDsiderable, say H IDt), ncouents of 
examination aod fluctua'ions in the standard, 
which are more oi less unavoidable in our Dm- 
versities, produce ductuations in the grant which 
must seriously lutei fere with the financial condi- 
tions of these institutions The present grouts 
are quite inadequate If they were increased, 
aud the present system of ailmiuistering them 
maintained, the flactiiations in the increase ot aided 
colleges would be still moie serious It is most 
uoauitable, (6} because it is given aocording to 
the number of passes lu tbe whole examination A 
studeot who fails in any one suliect fills in the 
whole, aud for such astiidentaicled colleges receive 
no grants There is a niariirest injustice lU a 
system which takes DO account of faithful work 
in eeieral departmeuts of the college course on 
account of a failure in some briuch which may be 
due to DO want of efficiency on tbe part of the 
college 

Other defects in the system, as worked in the 
Bombay Presidency, have beeu alludecl to in tbe 
answer to question 19 

7S — Are the eouditious imposed upon 
aided schools in any respect more severe than those 
imposed on Goverument schools ? 

Am 73 — 'They are more severe in respect of the 
at^dance, qualification, aud the definition o£ a 
“day” Less than four hours’ instruction does 
not constitute a “day” in reckoning the attend- 
ance in aided institutions All half days are lost 
to the school, BQ far as the attendance register re* 
«®msed by Government is concerned 

Qaet 7d— Arethereaayfeaturesjnthe grant- 
in aid rules which are calculated to render the 
obtaining ©f Government aid needlessly difficult? 

Am 75— There are features in the grant-in aid 
rates wmeh have this eHeet 
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(а) Under tlie present rules a considenUe time 
must elapse before a school can be registered for 
examinabon under the rules A school mustha\e 
existed for nearly two rears before, in the ordmaiy 
course, it ean receive any payment of grant>m aid 
I appreciate the intention of this rule but I think 
tliat it migl t he po-^sible for Goiernment to come 
to the aid of such schools touch sooner especially 
when it 13 considered that a school stands in more 
need of assistance when it is seeking to establish 
itself, than after it has succeeded in doing so 

(б) The attendance qualification is too stnngcnt, 
as already pointed out 

(fl) The sub division of the exanunations mto too 
many heads and sub-heads, onth the requirement 
that the pupil presented most pass m each sub 
diFision of a subject in order to earn a grant for 
the school m connection with the subject, white it 
serves admirahly as a means of reducing the grant 
or keeping it within narrow limits occasions great 
hardship to the aided schools and renders the oh 
taming of GovemmcDt aid for a. great part of the 
work done almost impossible 

I should wish to sum up my general position on 
the subject of grants m-aid thus — 

For colleges the s}stem of grants in aid on the 
pnneiple of payment by results is most nnsuiC 


able A fixed proportion of expenditure should be 
met by Government — what profwrtion 1 am not 
piparra to state Consulenug the nature and ex 
pcnsivene«9 of college work, 1 should say a larger 
proportion than m any other department of eiluca 
tion, with the exception, perhaps, of that of femak 
cducatum 

I shooll be in faioDur of the adoption of the 
same system in high schools 

la schools below high schools, I believe that tl e 
qrstem of payment by results might be expected 
to worl satisfactorily if the rates were devi«etl on 
a more liberal scale tbe new sj'stem of inspection 
suggested adopted and the rates rfgarding sub- 
jeets greatly simpbficd 

I do not think that the g^stem of payment by 
results should be applied to female schools E\erj 
possible limdrnnce of the development of these 
schools should he removed and a liberal grant in 
aid, ou the pnncipiL of the payment of a fixed pro 
portion of the expenditure, should be introduced 

Female education is not yet a strong enough 
growth to bo able to overcome the difficulties 
which arc inherent in the sy«tem of payment by 
resolts, as has been known m the Bombay Presi 
dcncy 


Cross cxaminaUon of the X{f:vxi D llACKiciikN 


Sif Mr Jacob 

Q J— In reference to your answer to qnes* 
tion 15, are you aware that the Chitsttan Verna 
macular Society have a llourishmg Normal school at 
Ahmednagar which has been aided by Go>em 
ment anth a building grant and is regularly in 
spccteH by tbe XHaeatioMi Department ? 

A 1 —I am very well aei^oamted with the in 
stitution in question But it la not now receiTing 
aid from Oovemment 

Q 2 — Are you aware that there is in each 
educational dinsion a well equipped Government 
college for training teachers for primary schools ? 

J 2 — les, bat up to Ibis' time they have not 
given an adequate supply of trained men 

Q 3 — la paragraph i of your letter to tbe 
Commission you have invited our attention to the 
smallness of the sum granted to aided schools for 
Natives as compared with the grants to European 
and Lurnsian schools Are you aware that second 
srj and primary schools for Natives were paid last 
year more than one half of the total examination 
grant of RSO 000 and that the fixed grants paid 
last year to aided Native institutions were more 
than double those paid to the European schools ? 

A 3 — vas not contrasting Native edocatioD 
as a whole with European education as a whole 

Q 4 — Are you aware that whde the num 
ber of aided schools and colleges for Natives has 
been nearly uniform during tbe last three years 
their examination grants have been steadily in 
creasing? 

j 4 — believe this to be the case when pnmaiy, 
secondary, and collegiate institutions are taken as 
a Viholt 

Q 5 — IN*ith reference to paragraph 10 of 
your 1 tier are vou aware that the Bombay Gov 
emiueat in their Ile«o)utjon on last years ilepoit 
ou Pul lie In«truction expressed their satisfaction 
at this increase m the grants to aided scbool«. 


and added that they wouM ' always be prepared 
to recognise the claim for a larger allotment of 
roviDcial revenues to aided schools so far as their 
nances would permit ? " 

A 5 —Tliat has not come before my notice 
Q <»— Are yon aware that there are at pre 
sent more than 20 private Native schools managed 
by laJjioduals rrbicb ara receiFiBg gnmtaiaai) 
from Government? 

A I am awaro that pniaary schools re 
ceive such aid but the obscraatiou which I made 
liad reference to such aided high schools as 1 am 
acquainted with in Bombay 

Q 7 — Arc yon aware that when Govern 
ment reduced the scale of grants to aided schools 
in 1876, they likewise rcducetl thwr expenditure on 
their own schools m consequence of the famine and 
that they have only now begun to recover from 
the financial pressure of that time ? 

A 7 — 1 am not aware that when the rcduc 
tions were made in aided high schools, there was 
sack a dunmution of expenditure lu Government 
high schools On the contrary the figures as given 
in the reports for 1S76 to 1879 show an increase 
in the expenditure on Goicmment high schools 
<2 S— kouhave stated that Govermi cut high 
<chool expenditure increased, are you aware tl at 
the expenditure on Govcrninent high and middle 
schools baa been decreasing dunng the last three 
years? 

A 6 — 1 have not made this eompanson on 
middle schools for different years 

Q 9 — Arc you aware that while Government 
is spending on colleges and secondary schools about 
U70,060 Teas of pronocial rercnacs than it spent 
ten years ago, it has increased its expenditure on 
pnouuy education hr more than IJ2,00 000? 

A d — kou have grouped colleges and high and 
middle schools together In my statement I have 
tsken eollegcs by themstlves and high sclioojs 
by tlem«iUes In thc'e questions I am asked te 
give my a« cut to statements regarding incrca-« 
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and decrease of expenditure lU drlltronfc brancles 
of education, grouped together in a 'way in which 
they did not come tefore me when I gave my 
evidence I am unwilling to express my opinion 
on these aspects of the comparison, until 1 hare 
examined them for myself 

Q 10 — 1 find from the ofRcial returns that 
during the ten years that the more liberal grant- 
in*aid lules were m force, le, from IbUB lo 
1876, the four mission high schools of Bombay 
and Poona incurred a total expenditure of more 
than IJi42,000 per annum, or U2 000 more than 
was inouTicd in the Government high eehoolin 
Bombay I also find that this Government high 
school during tliat period passed into the Univer* 
sity nearly twice as many students ns the four 
mission schools , and that in the last five } ears it 
has matriculated more gtudents than all the ten 
aided Native high schools put together Do you 
infer from these facts that the efficient of this 
Government high school would dctenoralc, if it 
were placed on the same footing as theso aided 
schools that have hcen competing with it? 

A 10 — I am not prepared, without examma 
tion and analysis of the expenditure on tbo schools 
m question, to accept the case aupposed, but 
granting that the expenditure on these schools has 
been greater than tlio expenditure of the ooe Gov- 
ernment high school referred to, I should not infer 
that the efficiency of the Government highs^ool 
would deteriorate if it were put on the eame foot- 
ing as the aided schools , first, because in the case 
BuppoBcd it would not really he on the eame foot- 
ing on which they have bilherto been— existing 
under disadvantages that I have already alluded 
to m other parts of my evidence and, secondly, 
because I do not consider that four distinct schools 
can be compared witli one school by simply taking 
into account the facts of expenditure There is a 
great diSerence between B-40,000 exModed on 
one school and the same sum distributed over four 
different schools, one of which is in a different part 
of the country 

Q 11 — If, as you propose, the grant in aid 
rules were made more liberalthanat presenty and the 
Xlphmstone High School were made a non Govera- 
ment institution and put under those rules do you 
thvnh it in any way prohahle, looking to the high 
efficiency of the school, that it would earn Jess 
than Goverament at present contnhutea to its 
support ? 

A 11 — In instancing the case of Bljdnnstone 
High School as one of those institutions that might 
be transferred to local management, I dn] not 
mean to imply that a saving would be effected I 
have no reason to suppose tliat XIpbinsioDe Iligh 
School would not earn a grant equal in amount to 
that which it now Tcccives from Government, bnt 
with regard to this point we have no definite 
ground to go upon, beca'use Blphinstone School 
1 as never been examined for a grant ou the system 
of payment by results I submit that an exami- 
nation conducted for the purpose of testing the 
general efficiency of a seliool is entirely different 
from an examination the object of which is to 
assess a grant within general Umite previously 
dpter min ed and also that the returns of Blfdun 
stone and all other Government high schools are 
based on an entirely different principle from that 
which 13 applied to aided schools Ihe difTerence 
18 this that hoys are tedtoned m Government 
schools as having passed under all heads who have 
been tvfice examined, whereas in aided achoeds a 


boy who fails m any particular year can m no sclj. 
Bcquent year be reclconed as having passed under 
all beads And « ith respect to the StatncBbt on 
1 xamioation, it is by no means evident t^ltbe 
1 ipbinstone High School maintains lUsupcnonty 
It matncnlitcs a hrger number of studonti, but 
not, I think, a larger number in proportion to thj 
whole number nnaer instruction 

Q IS— Arc you of opinion tliat a Tilumcipil 
Corporation is a fit body to bo entrusted with the 
direct management of an Arts College? 

4 12 — 1 am not of opinion that Municipa. 
lilies in general shciuld Ui entrusted witli ibe' 
management of the higher Arts Colleges, ball 
distinguish between the case of a college teachiBg 
up to tiia B A Examination and one teachiB^ 
only np to the Previous Lxamination 

Q J3 — What ground have you for thmlrin» 
that a high school, having the complex orgamsa 
tionof Elphmstone, might be safely made over 
to the Bombay Municipality? 

J 13 — I do not think that there is anything 
so complex in the 'organisation of Elphuistone 
High School as to render it impossible for a body 
possessed of tl 0 intelligence and business capacity 
of the Bombay Corporation to manage it 

Q Uith regard to your suggestion that 

the Government High School at Poona should be 
made on aided institution, would you jileare stale 
whether you have any precise information to show 
that any Native gentlemen are to be found who 
would hs both wdliog and (it to form a permanent 
board of management, or whether you base yonx 
suggestion simply on the fact that Poena is Intel* 
leetoaily m advance of other towns is the Pre 
sideficy ? 

4 14 —I made no positive statement regard 
ing the High School at Poona 1 base my sug- 
g^iOD on the fact that Poona is thuiintellectoally 
advanced, and also on the fact that certain Native 
gentlemen have recently come forward and estab- 
lished a high school of tbeir owa m the town 
without aid from Government 

Q 13 — Looking lo tbo numerical weakness of 
the hlissiosary bodies in tVestero India, do you 
think that the Governmeut ha* hitherto hod any 
otlier course open to it than to m&vuttin high and 
' middle schools of its own iii places like Batnagin, 
I Dhulia, SI ikarpur, and many other places m 
which the Missiouanes have shown no disposition 
to settle 7 

4 15 — ^In Ratnagi i there is a mission , but 
whether this missioQ would be prepared to estab- 
lish a high school, I cannot say The only other 
course open to Government would have been to 
endeavour to luducethe local committeea to estab 
Iwh a high school in such places ■Whether Gov- 
ernment has tried this method I do not know 

Q 13 —Are MiBsionaties engaged in education 
more numerous at present in the Bombay Presi- 
dency than they were ten yeira ago ? 

^ 13 —As far as I can form an estimate, they 
are more numerous 

St/ Me DEionTON 

Q 1 — Do you consider that the examination of 
aided schools side by side with Government schools 
IS la ai y way unfair to the former ? 

4 1 — It IS unfair to the former, because it is 
conddctetl for a different purpose, vtz , for the 
purpose of fixing a money grant , aud where that 
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prant may not exceed certain lirnitsj it is hkely to 
be still more uifair, and aUo m certain places 
wliero the Deputy Inspect »rs, their examiners 
ore taken from the Government High School of 
the distnct, it is likely to be especially nn- 
fair 

Q 9 —Do you consider that m the examination 
of candidates for Government ecnicc, hojs Irom 
Government schools have any kind of advantage 
over boys from aided schools? 

ji S — I believe that lu the Bombay Presidency 
the} have this advantage, inasmuch as their own 
masters ore generally a| pointed to conduct these 
examinations at the diQereut centres 

By Sin LxE-WAnNEii 

Q 1 —Do I correctly state the position in re- 
gard to the Bombay grant in aid policy nhich yon 
take up 7 I understand } our mam contention tol e 
that the svstem is radically wrong in providing 
fnt for Government schools and colleges, and 
their expansion, leaving only a fixed residue, nut 
to be exceeded, for the derelopment of aided 
institutions You also eonlend thvt tbo grants-m- 
aid and their expansion arc an obligatory chaige 
on educational funds, for which elastic provision 
must be provided Is m} statemeut of your views 
correct? 

A 1 — Tho first part dearly expres«es my view 
2Iy only objection to answenug the second part 
m the allirniatiTo is, that it anticipates the settle 
meut of thu question of the direct relatioos of 
Government to educational institudoiis, which » 
not }et settled 

Q 2— A«sun)ieg that the principle of with- 
drawal by Government from secondary education 

afiirmed,! would asL,Dnder what conditions this 
withdrawal should be effected? Mould you with* 
draw, for los’ance, where no oided institation 
commanding the general confilenee of all lai^e 
sects of society lu the town was at once available to 
take the place of the Government high or middle 
school ? 

A 2 —'Weight must be given to reasonable 
objections, but factitious objections would be 
B ire to raised, and would require to be carefully 
sifted 

Q 3— Again, would you withdraw where the 
Government high oj middle schopl had attained 
such great efficiency that it would cost less to the 
Stale to maintain it than pay a grant lu aid to it 
nccorJing to results ? 

A 3 —I would , on the general principle that 
Government should seek to developc thejnvate 
Cl terpnse of the people, and also because tbe 
existence of Government institutions by tbp side 
of aided institutions introduces a disturbing element 
11 to tbe problem of education 

Q 4 — Would you withdraw m favour of a 
p ivate institution, which Ini only lately sprung 
into nobce and could not claim to have its fotiire 
success assured ? 

A ^^Due care must ke taken that the insti 
tution IS likely to be stable , for instance, theexist- 
p ce of a representative board of managemeut 
would consideiably reduce tbe difficulties of tbe 
CISC 

Q 5— Bearing m mmd the financial limit to 
State assistance and tbe strong- claims which 
\ ritnary education has upon it, do v pu not foresep 
BomlHr 


B possible diffionlty in pledging Government to 
eu||ort by grants in aid, to an unlimited extent 
the expansion of secondary education ? Would not 
the difficulty occur especially in certain advanced 
centres where a rush of private enterprise into 
education miy be expected ? For instance, Toona 
or Bombay i igbt in course of time monopolise 
the greater part of State assistance to the excln 
Sion of backward districts like Canara or Sind 

A B — It seems tome that an indefinite ex- 
pansion 13 not to be feared If there were any 
signs of it, it might be possible for Oovernment 
to frame rules to meet the case.just as Governtnent 
at present would not increase its own sebools 
indcfimtely Besides, an} undue expansion would 
work, its own cure 

Q 6 —I mention another difficulty which 
occurs to me Every reform or improvement m 
tbes}sten)of education, such as the addition of 
agricultural classes or teaching of science, passes 
through an luitiil stage of expense aud passive 
ohstruction Tbe inQuence of Government cau 
overcome these difficulties, and, if the object is 
worth it. Ignore the expense But will the 
Managers of aided institutions push reforms m the 
same waj ? 

A 6 — I cannot say that I see any special 
difficuUy IQ connection with this In regard to 
providing nppaiatus. Government have already 
shown hbenht} to aided schools, and if they want 
hereafter to push any special reform, the} can 
render special assistance lo tbe aided institutions 

Q 7— \ou advocate the appointment of a 
special inspection for aided schools These echoola 
are situated m Karachi where Sindhi is spoken, m 
Booiia and Bombay, where Mamthi and uiijaratbi 
are spoken, and in Belganm, where Kanaiese is 
spoken Could one Inspector examine satisfac- 
torily 10 four veiuacuhrs? 

A 7 — -No, ceriamty not But I did not intend 
to enter into details Government may devise how 
the principle of an independent Inspector should 
ho carried out Perhaps an officer on other duty 
could he deputed for this work kour question 
aniicipates the settlement of the question of the 
relatious of Government with education, which is 
not yet settled Ihe vyork may become very much 
larger 

Q 8 — In ynur answer to q lest on 9 you state 
lbai“avery considerable iroportion of teachers 
IQ vernacular schools are untrained" I find that 
the average is 4S per cent , being 61 m the north 
ero Division and as low as 35 in the Noitb East- 
ern Division Still, oonsideriDg how long Normal 
schools have existed, cons derahle progress his 
been made Of the untrained masters the best 
1 ave ni^uucd in tbe school of expeiience a better 
traiDtog than a Normal school would j.ive, wnil«t 
the lest are not allowed to use to pensionable 
ealanes Whnt more could have been doue lu this 
direction ? 

A 8 — 1 thiuk the department hns not neglect 
ed its doty, still I beheve the Normal school 
might be still further developed In the North 
XIastern Division the proportion u small 

Q 0 — '\ou state in answer SI that Frahtnaus 
preponderate in primary schools Ou the other 
hand, 2 find that to schools of all sorts 22 per cent 
are Brahma IS against 61 per cent ‘ OtberHin 
dus,” and that 63 per cent of the pupils in 
pnmary schools are cess jnjers Mhat sleps can 
9a 
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you suggest to increase tLe 'ittendaoce of Hindus 
of lower castes? 

j S 1 believe Eoraetliing nny bo done Ido 

not blame tbe department or a result due to swail 
causes On tbe contrary, I tlimk tbe Bombay 
Education, Eeparfment bas struggled bard, even 
in tbo matter of low-caste boys But lonsfant 
effort IS required 

Q to —In your answers to questions 84 55 
you allude to a subject of especial interest, miaily, 
tbe small alteuUon wlucbtlmviTinuulaTntPivcsan 
liigli sebnols and jtiu suggest tnat tbeliigbocbool 
coTirse should terminate in an Entrance Exami- 
nation to tbo public service, would you then 
abolish tbe present examination at tbe end of tbe 
middle Ecbool course and place it at the end of the 
Ingb sebo 1 course? 

A 10 — My point is that whs tovor advantage 
IS now gained by pas mg tbe Matrieulatinn should 
be the reward of the high school couise Mbellier 
tbe standards sboul I be raised or tbe puVio 
patronage re organised, is a mattir I do not enter 
into I only want to out the Public Service Ex* 
amiuatioD free from the Univeisity and Matn- 
culation Examination 

Q It — Is not the cowpaneon drawn by you 
in paragraphs 6 and 8 of your answer to qiiestion 
19 faUaewuB? In order to show that the Govern- 
ment high schools cost the State moie tlian four 
times as much os the oided high schools, you con- 
trast the average cost of all the high scln ols under 
Government, including tlio«0 in remote an I back 
ward diitncU with aided high school m three or 
four central citves, such as Poona, Bombay, and 
Ahmedabad, ought you not to contrast tbe cost 
of high schools under Governtneut in tbe same 
cities m which tbe aided echo Is exist ? Tlie com 
parison would tteii woik out very diSerentlv, as 
these ffgurea show In 1878 the cost of each 
pupil in tbe Elpbinstone High icbool was IVia 0 4 
In tbe same year Ooveinment paid to four Mis- 
sionary and one Native high ecbool in Bombay 
grants by results which aggiegated B24>13 0 
per head, or an average of lit 12 3 per pupil in 
each of these five schools The disadvantage is 
not as 4 to 1 but as to 1, ami tbe extra cost in 
the Government schools is amply compensated by 
the extra efficiency of tire boys it turns ont 

A 11 —I do not think the companson falla- 
cious If tbe area is limited, it will oodoubtedly 
show different results, but in rrlihtever district or 
distncts the comparison is made, it will sliow 
approximately the same results, that the cost of 
educating pupils in Government lustitutions far 
exceeds tbcir cost m aided schools 

.By Me P. Banganada Mxidalbyak,M A 

Q 1 — In answer 14 you recommended a redno- 
tion of expecditnrc from Provincial funds on 
secondary and collegiate education So you con 
sider sueh reduction desirable m any case, or only 
with a view to find additional funds for pninary 
education ? 

A 1 —I regard it as desirable in any case, and 
also for promoting primary education When 1 
say it IS desirable in auy case, 1 mean that, if Gov- 
ernment should do less directly, local enterprise 
Would be induced to do moie 

Q 5— -If aided high schools and colleges should 
geneiaUy tale the place of Government high 
schools and colleges, what, in your opinton, womd 


be tbo-probable saving thus effected nmlcr the ImI 
oCexpeoditiuo from Pcovincial Tnuds? 

J 3 — lean only say that a saving milk 
effect^ by tbo closing of ccrtaiu Government 
institutions and by the transference of other*, but 
1 cannot exactly say bow much iQouey milk 
saved flltogclher, 

By Me. BuomtiKO. 

Q J — IVith rcftrence to jour answer to 
question 31, 1 behove you would establish a jnpil. 
teoilier system for eccoiiilary school* , that is, jon 
would male a small nllownncc lo jonng men 
pursuing their s'ndu-S nt high schools a>5d college*, 
on condition that they devoted certain honrs n 
day to teaching, and prepared for a final examm- 
ntion m the art of teaching? 

A 1 — ^Tliia indicates in a general way roy 
views, hut I do not know that j oung men attend- 
lug college could devote more than a small time 
to teaching 

By Ihe nONOURABLE BnOODEB iloOKER- 
JEE, 0 I E 

Q I —T» it yortt opinion that, while Govern- 
roent should gradually withdraw fiom tbe direct 
management of high and middle schools, it should, 
at the same time, take to the diicct control and 
management of pnuiary schools? 

A 1 — 1 believe that the ciicurastancea of the 
Coroliay Pre«identry Go oot waTTont the expeo 
titioD that fnucb may be done for primary edn- 
cation by private enterprise, and that a Govern- 
meot system must undertake the greater part of 
the work I do expect that private enterprise 
will help in tbe work But tbe work is so diffuse 
and extensive that it is im| ossible to expect that 
private enterprise will be found leady everywhere 
to meet tbe want 

I By the Eetd Me. Muiee, 

I Q J — ^Wby are yem of opinion that all possi- 
' ble advantage should be taken of private and 
I Municipal agency even in pnmaTy education, 
' rather than that a. complete centralised system 
should be set up under tbo management of Gov- 
ernmeui officers? 

A I — Oa the general principle that in every 
department of education means should be taken 
to encourage tbe spirit of self-support and local 
enterprise 

Q 2— Are you of opinion that all untrained 
teachers should be removed ? Should not those he 
retained who, though untrained, have sbown them- 
selves efficient? 

A 2 —I am not of opimon that all untrained 
teachera should be removed The retention of 
those who have proved themselves efbeiont was 
contemplated in any statement I have made 

Q 3 —Is it your opinion that the institutions 
refeired to would retain their full etficiency if 
placed under the management of local committees 
and helped by eueh grants in aid as may he givcu 
to other kindred institutions ? 

3 —1 am of opinion that there would be no 
talliDg off in their efficiency Some of them 
might perhaps lose their present pre eminence, but 
the general efficiency of institutions of the cla«8 
in any particular place would certainly not suffer. 
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Q 4 — In yonr answer to this quc<tion, why do 
you gi^e the figures of seiooli for Jlatiea 
cni} ? 

A 4 — Because this Commission is dealing with 
the question of Native education distinctively 

Q 5 — Are you aware of any evplanation of 
the system of schohrships pud from public funds 
being given to students o£ G^oremment col/eges 
alone? Arc you certain that there is a definite 
rule so r^nctmg them, or are you aware of any 
argument by nhicb such an arrangement has been 
or may be defended ? 

A 5 — I am not amire of any argument in 
defence of this system These seholarslups ha\e 
been administered entirely within the Govemment 
inetitutions nio«e outside Goiemment institu* 
tions know nothing of their allotment 

Q 6 — Do I understand that scholarship-holders 
paj less than others in the GoTcmment College at 
Bombay? 

A C — ^5Iy infonnation is ba«ed entirely on the 
statements of students I have not investigated 
the question, but 1 believe that the fact is so 

By Tnt Eetd Dk Jean. 

Q 1 — If I have correctly understood your an- 
swer to question 1-1, you are of opinion that Oov- 
emment could, without closing its own establish 
ments, reduce the esneuses made upon them by 
appealing to the well t>do classes for assut- 
ance? 

A 1 —Yes, as regards the Elphinstone College 
to which 3 on refer I behevc the Natives of 
Bombay take so much interest in that college that 
they would spontaneou«ly maintam it, without Iho 
necessity of Govemment appealing for snb«cnp- 
tions 

<2 S —Is act one of your objections against 
results grants, vi. , that good pupils at times fail 
to do justice to themielves at the Inspector's 
examination, and are rewarded below their merit, 
partly refuted by the fact that middling pupils 
sometimes show tbemsclves to advantage^ and arc 
rewarded above their deserts ? 

A 2 — I think the danger of being rewarded 
too higlily is much less than that of their failing 
to obtain thcirdue 

Q 3— As leganls tbe predilection which you 
say that pupils show for the study of EDgli«h, do 
yon think that it might and «hoijd be checked? 

A 3 — Tho only means of amending tins would 
I e, I think, to encourage the vernaculars more 
than has been done I tbink puj ils will and 
should be attracted to the study of English as 
long ns tlie English rule remains- 

Q .filth reference to jour answer to ques- 
tion 20, in a localitj where there are several com- 
mumtic'’, having each its own creed, to which each 


Bndence of tee Uioet Eeterend 1/ 
Bisnop 01 

2 — Hai e yon any stalcraent of j our views 
on the stiljcct of education and on the questions 
7'ugffesied bj Jl c Commi sion which you wish to 
hj before the Commi<*-ion ? 

im 1 — The GOth of the questions «ugge«ted for 
the csnminahonorwituMeesbeforc the CominiFeion 
<n Educali u runs lhn« — “Uo<.s a strict intcr- 
j retatiou of tl e principle of rcligrons neutrality 
ri-quire the wUbdranal of tbe Govemment from 


sticks steadfastly («)» do you think that a single 
school m which instraclion in a special creed is 
made compuLory would meet the wants of the 
population? And (6), m case it were not possible 
for each section of the population to maintain its 
own school, should not Govemment, which pro- 
fe-sw religious neutrahtj , either maintain its own 
«chool there, if prenously exi-tin^, or, if there 
were no Government school, establish one ? 

A 4 (a) — I do not think that in all caees it 
will meet the want* (J) The question does not 
cxpre«s the only alternative 

Q 5 — If a special Director or Inspector were 
appointed for aided schools as you suggest, lu 
ca«e that Goaemraent schools be maintain^, have 
you any ground to hope that such a Director or 
Inspector would not show himself more favourable 
to the schools of his own caste, race, or creed than 
to others? 

A 5 — ^Tliat 13 a kind of partiality to which 
any system whatcier i» liable 

Bt/ IIk Tottlee 

Q 1 — kou have stated your opinion to be that 
the “result «yslem” of grants is most nnsuitalle 
to colleges To what if any, class of schools Jo 
you consider it smfable ? 

A 1 — To nnroary schools, if rules were not too 
minute norsobjects too much sub-diiiJcd, and the 
attendance condition less severe, the time of exa- 
mination shoold also be suited to local conditions 

Q 5— kou spoke of thecondition of 100 days* 
attendance to qualify for a grant as being too 
severe itbin what period mnst such attendance 
be made? 

A 2— kVithm tbe twelve months preceding the 
examination 

<2 5— Do you regard 100 days’ attendance 
a grar as too manj ? 

.if 3— Not more than should be expocted/*or a 
yrir, but grants should be given to boys who 
might not have been in the school a whole year, 
end so not have made the required attend- 
ance 

Q 4 — Is four hours m your opmion too long 
tor a school day’s work ? 

A 4 — No, but the weekly half school-day 
should count. Our osoal school-day is of sis 
hours 

Q 5 — ^kou say a mailer m a Governmeut 
school is taken as a Uepulg Impeeler to examine 
in s nval aided school Does this mean that an 
assistant master in a Government school is at the 
same time, a Diputy Inspector of Schools ? 

A 5 — The Inspector associates a local master 
with him in the examination of a school, which 
IS often a nval to tbe scbool that tbe said masttr 
belongs to Tlie master may thus be regarded os 
a IKputy In feotorjiro Gib • 

Mebkiv. SJ, DJ), Eoman OATnoi.10 
BO^IDAY. 

the direct management of colleges and schools?’ 
Whilstconcurringwilh the Roman Catholic Ri«h- 
opaof tbe MadnJ PresiJencj in Ibeir negative 
answer to this question, I beglcaie to add my 
opinion on the following, to mj minj verj impor- 
tant, question- — “How far is tlio clarga true 
that the proent scheme of eilocs-Mon m Govern- 
meat schools fails to edocatc any class of society 
in the bluest £<.nse of the Urm ? and if it is 



tr^e, wliat practical remedy for tlic defect can 
l;e suggested ? 

Viewiug this question from the stand point 
l^How to detOToiine of the GoTernment of 
Tract cally tlie le«l of tba III lia, it seems to me 
rfuction to be impartea that education, as every- 
where else, so here in India, must aim at that par- 
tieular height of instruction and at that particn- 
lar degree of moial perfection, which will enable 
thensiug generation,' when launched into inde- 
pendent domestic and public lile, not only worthi- 
ly to lank and to Larraoniso with the best men of 
the present geueratiou, with whom they will have 
to associate, hut also to raise the level of (he pre 
sent civilisation to such higher degree as a wise 
Government would consider both “desirable and 
practically obtainable The education is, m the 
hands of the rulers, to he treated as a powerful 
screw, or rather as screw, for hei«hlenin<* the 
intellectual and moial perfection of fheir snbiwts 
If we regord the present intellectual and moral 
2 Thd preseat lerel of development of India, we 

S£r" ?.™l .etacwuige He 

saSicientlj bdinced Wj OH the 

, ,, , , ^ efiH so deplonbly 

ow that to suppose it on a level with the intel 
hctad .lata of Lngland, a. m appaat to <1„ 
Matneulatioo and .ubsequent exaraioation-popere 
asems to ba a nu.taka We tea a gran ooSje; 
of h.gbly tnalraclad young men in eager March 
of W aalaried ofEcea, compoting with a still 
T'S, ' ■»<l™«.d young 

hnn 'i. i their inltrnc? 

tion IS, on the whole, above the level of the re- 
juiiemsnts at society I fed indeed indniS 
to depreccte the high intellccloal standard, "r™ 
sent iniistsd upon by aoreranient, and nlhlr 
streng y to reccmmsnd tbe cooipardirely 
neglected groundwork of a more gLenl, edid aod 

m IL ll°?'i‘“ f'T * Pradical tarn 

in the secondary ichools, and to h« !“ I 


I Bat, if^-e understand the above question m 
]•* 3 Tbe object of eecalop Bensc, vit , wlietkp 

I edoett on IS to teseb bow to the present education 
«c,«» terrertrlol b»pp» ptveu to the rtsmg gene 

ration of India w to le 

called education m the higlieat sense of tlie word 
I am afraid, onlya dcLidcdly iiegatne answer can W 
gi\en The test of the quality of education is its 
T L education has for its object to dii«t 

the children of the people towards tbe same ead 
towaids which the law and the government of the 
land direct their parents Tbe object o? all law end 
goveniment IS to guide the peojle towards bappi 
uesa of the ecclesiastical law and government 
lowards eternal liappiness, of the civil law aod 
g iverument towards terrestrial haj piness , tlie ob 
jtet, therefore, of eiliicatioo is to teach and foim 
the mind, * e , to instruct the intellect and to eda 
cate the heart of tlie rising generation so far as to 
^able tliem to acquire happiness of religious or 
Church education how to obtain above all tbe ce 
leatial, and of secular or State education, how to 
acquire ferrestiial happiness 

Does, then, I ask, the result of the present 
4 Tba proaeni ijttcm of *tate education answct 
legitimate expects 
, ‘ojM ofonr iiilersaudof 

. men among the people ? Do tbe eJii 

cated Natives, mdivilually as well as collectively, 
derive fiom their education, both for themselves 
and for the people at large, a degree of earthly 
desirable and practically obtain 

,„lf.,'"i‘?ir” •“ ‘I*' »ltnmltnral, lUa 

Ibe saininielrati™, nn^ 
tliegoveiningiilee,.,, w, Gi,amell theje brjaeliee, 
^ ebconmging, perh.p; 

M'lopeition rfiin„li,f„toiy reSnlls of 
the present mlucational system , whilst we see 
even s eertom number of gifted ,o„„g e.p,. 

Si constmiUy eielliag the iinm 
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Th« social tmtlis in question arc the expression 
of some pnmary notions whicli andcrlie all goT 
ernmenk m the worll nnd form the foandation 
upon which the social order, all government, and 
consequently the happiness of the "people, nre 
based 

These primary notions are the follomng — 

1 As man must live a/>cording to the dommank 
tendencies and imperative requirements ofhisna* 
tare, he is forced to put himself into commanica* 
tiou with Lis fellowmen, and to maintain himself 
ID euch society man is a social being 

? No society is possible without a ruling power 
at its head for the conservation of its unity and 
order 


8 No ruling power can exist without legiti- 
mate aiitlionty and the n,rht of comm'tniiing on 
the part of the ruler, and the corrcspondiag legi- 
timate subjection and the duty of obeying on the 
part of tlie ruled 

4 The relations between 11 e members of society; 
arising from their respective natural rights and 
duties, must be ruled hy just and equitable Ians 
corresponding to these rights nnd duties 

The pnmary social duties flow nitonlty from 
the above truths or notions, and form what is 
usually termed the social monlitj, which is the 
guide for all political laws and customs, the prin 
ciple of social j istico on the one, and that of social 
virtue oil the other siJe 


Now, these principles of socal order, which 

e n... M . ..Jr, . ^ «•»««! ■»««»» 

c pies sre Im« 1 on soms of all Government, and 
pnmsr; notions of natsrtl roust be inculcated 00 the 
'nindsofthe rising gene 
ration, are uot self evident so as to require no de« 
monstration, but they must be logically derived 
from the following primary notions of natural 
religion dictated hy reason — 

1 It IS God, the Creator, who has created nan 
a social being 


2 It 18 God, the Supreme It tier, who imposes 
upon man’s free will and guides fais own ever 
good nnd just will, and commands I im to 
obey the laws of nature nnd universal order esUb 
belied hy himself 


3 It IS God’s divine Frovidencc winch has 
ordered human society to be preserved by being 
ruUd over hy a Government 


4 It 19 God s wisdom and justice which grants 
to the ruler authority, and exacts from the ruled 
obedici ce 


5 It 18 God the eternal Judge who sanctions 
loth Ills own law and all just laws gnenlv the 
rulers of tins world who rule with the authority 
gi\cn by him to them 

If these religious pnnctples an? mofnes arc 
eliminated, in accordance with the prejidicesof 
some ephemeral modern systems of thought, the 
above nuntioni-d pnm.ary social truths and moral 
maxims must cither be derived from the axiom of 
utility, exped enev, or some similar clastic notion, 
which eicrjbody is at liberty to tmst s<i as to 
make it suh«ervient to his own self! h enl,or 
thoj most remain 1 anging in tl e air liable to be 
flung to the Winds by a host of philij«ophicaI or 
pohrical schemers or adventurers, who do hot 
scruple to undj-rmine all social order, and to lead 
the people to the alys< of strife, dissolution, 
rebellion, and d*»truction 


7 Tlie primuy we si 
tnitti «nd prcecpU of Diitsr 
ol nl K oa ire tmej on 
wing (aihUmentil (etf-eri 

dent pnoeiplei of reowa. 
a a moral being, r 


There is no possibility of defending an independ- 
ent moralitj which di8^ 
pensos with all religions 
tenets as its foundatioo , 
for the three eleroents 
morality, which make of 

, the first pnnciple of all 

moral law, that there is a distinction Letween good 
and evil , the first pnnciple of all moral duty, that 
weshould dogoodand shun evil, and the first pnn 
ciplo of all moral action, that man jxwsesses Uie 
freedom either to fulfil or not to fulfil that duty, 
canoot he based on any foundation beneath or 
within man himself, but onlj on a basis outside, 
above, ond independent of, man 

The moral law, or the distinction between good 
and evil, must be demonstrated to he immutable, 
necessary, absointe, and universal , hut man is 
sobjcct to changes, to errors, to passions, to pre- 
judice, to wilful wickedness, he has therefore no 
snfllcient basis for the moral law within himself, 
albeit he has the faculty of reason for recognising 
it The basis and fountam of all moral law 
cannot be but God, the immutable, eternal, neces- 
sary, absolute being, whose essence is goodness 
itself 


Tlic moral duty, the obligation to do good ami 
to sliuD evil, mnst have been laid npon man by a 
higher being than he himself is, for otherwise tLat 
obi gation is only a voluntary resolution of man 
hitnself, from which be mny recede at any time 
be thinks it convenient Only God can be the 
supreme legislator for man 
The freedom of man, without which bo would 
not bo a moral agent, entaiUrespoBsihility, re*pon> 
sibihty entails merit and demerit, aod tlieso again 
entail reward and punishment Man’s moral 
freedom must, therefore, ho based on the existence 
of an omnipresent witness, who u likewise an 
iiifimtely just and o unipotent judge, who rewards 
and punishes man, if not in this world— .or rather 
because not alivajs in this world— certainly iii 
the world be) ond the grave This is again OoJ, 
and Ood alone 

There is, therefore, no moral law, no moral 
obligation, no mnnil responfihiliCy, indcpcudcnt 
of Ood eternal goodness itself, the supreme law 
giver, the omnipresent, just, and almighty Judge 
of man 

Without entering here into a more explicit 
« Itoc. . .cw mcl COB.iJeratioTi of li.» lob. 
qoMton wTird nfr nonl jcct, I confioc myscll to 
t«Mbt g oa rel gim tijc al ove eilunCTatloll of 
the necessity of religion as the hosts of all social 
order, and to putting accordingly the following 
practical question which at once comprises all the 
(titncuUus which m our circurastanccs can arise 
from the pnnciploa laid down above — 

Q 2 —How far would it be ngbt, and how far 
praetica? to introdiee moral leaching based on 
religion in schools under Government inspection, 
wliht stnctl) maintaming lU neutrality in re- 
ligious matters? 

Ji 9.~.In order to answer this question, lU 
winch the greifest interest of all wbohaiethe 
education of India at heart must be centred, it is 
ncc«>!ary to make a clea? d^tinction between 
natural aod snpcrnatunl religion which alone 
willeaableus to «ve the pnnciples laid down, 
whilst fali^faclonlv dealing with the Goveraujeot 
princtrh. of neutrality m nltgious matters, and 
mtb tlie legitimate claims of the different religions 
obtaining in lodu. 
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‘ Religion determines and reg ihtes the bond 
* 9 D St net on between existing hetwccrj tnnn 

Mtoral and inpornatnnil and God, and between 

s °° man and man on acconnt 

of God This bond is either the natural bond 
fixed by God in creation, or a supernatural bond 
Bupei added by him above man's nntuie Natural 
religion is, tl erefore known by our human roason 
from the nature of man and the nature of God , 
whilst supernatural religion, when it exists most 
be known from a revelation by God which, when 
proved as a historical fact, is to he accept^ hy 
faith m God's word If there is a divinely 
revealed religion, it cannot possibly he in con- 
tradiction with the natural religion as dictated by 
reason because the author of both, revelation and 
leason, is one and the same unerring and trathfnl 
God 

In India we have the Christian, the Jewish, 

10 All rel g om of indin the Muhammadan, the 

, , religions with their nu 

merous sub divisions or sects, all of whom claim to 
be the work of God or divine revelations 'Iheir 
adherents are on the whole faithfnlly and often 
enthusiastically attached to them But none of 
these religions and none of tbeir adherents will 
ever gr.nl thel Ihe.r tenet, .re ..gno.t reaeen, 
however mneh they n..y admit them to be above 
reason 

will be and must be, admitted 
by all religions and their adherents that the 
dictates of reason, or natural releiou, is their 
common eroiMd wort, the basis on which they 
meet m harmony, aud beyond which done tbev 
take their departure from one another Anv 
religion denying this would condemn itself as 
unreasonable, and by ite own mouth stigmatise 
itsell as unworthy of Ood as well at of mai A, 
tar as my knowledge goes, there is in fact not a 
pwaUnt in India which 
commit Itself to such a suicidal disclaimer of 
leasonauleness 

Supposing the adherents of all the religions of 

11 Government «»n iaf« *Te cnaaimous on 

ly introance n all acliooie precise tenets which 
theteactneofiliaio tenete form a necessary part of 

ihS” u "’'s™' «>• 

beeed ^ Collection of those tenets 

_.i , would yield the desired 

rS Government 

rnnifa/ Without opposition or 

contraichon, base the moral teaching which it 
13 absolutely necessary to introduce into all schools 
r f ‘’'If'" * precious rallying 

point for Its endlessly dutracted population, I 
hftcH common social order, a 

bond of unity and coherence of the whole people, 
and a moral fortress for the stabd.ty k tU 
TbT® times more rebable than 

Police together 

Has Her Majesty the Queen, or has the English 

12 Th I teach ng a no Government, ever bound 

fS"- 

tte ^Ctale, rf humau rcaaouf ”De™d?dly'iiol° 

?aX It a 5 ; a?™";- Vx-Ple - 

tndia, dated let November ]858, Bays — 

f' “futa “f. 

ve disclaim afika'the „ w ‘ j religion 

nction. on any of our aubject.’lnd 'i^"tr.cS;^;r^' tTd 


enjoin all those who may be in anthonly under bi thl 
they abits n from nil interference with the rel gipui tel ef 
or worship of any of our subjects 

This IS a promise not to interfere with tke 
vanons religions of India, believed m by their 
adherents as of divine origin, but there is net 
the slightest assurance of neutrality vnth rcgaid 
to the dictates of reason which form the natanl 
religion 

Neither could Tier Jlajesty the Queen, not 

IJ ...aat £“ •! 

rennokea this tench ng Bor India Or any Govern 
»s any rel glon object to it, ment, pledge itself to in 
witw stoUfjBg them difference or neutrality 
regarding the primary 
religions dictates of reason without sapping the 
very fonndations of all social morality and of its 
own autliority It is not only a fully admitted 
right, but it IS an iropcmtive duty of Government, 
to acknowledge, to profess, to proclaim, to invoke, 
to maintain, and to carry into practical effect 
those tenets of the natural religion on which all 
socnl morality is based Neither can Govern 
ment ahstain from doing so, nor can any religi 
ous commnnity object to it, without condemning 
themselves as nnreasonable, and laying themselves 
open to the charge, the former of betraying its 
trust, the latter of preparing rebellion Govern 
ment is entitled and in doty bound to edocate the 
rising generation only in those theoretical and 
practical pnociples which lie withm the sphere 
of natnral religion , but it is sot entitled, and 
would indeed break its pledge of religions nen 
trality, if it attempted to educate tbe Indian 
youth in tbe Christian or any ether religion 
which claims to be a divine revelation, and over 
steps tbe sphere of tbe natural religion dictated 
by human reason 

More than that, Government, if desirous of 
, being faithful to the trust 
Ji'rS ?. '.Yl .n.po.ed«™ ,t by D, 
t«Mb op vine Providence, is even 

in duty bound to insist 
on the religious theories and moral roanms of 
homan reason being taught in all schools within 
its dominions, be they conducted by Government 
itself or only inspected and aided And still more, 
whenever it should be reported that id any school, 
however free and independent of Government, 
doctrines are being taught and inculcated which 
p directly against the dictates o! reason, teaching, 
for instance, injustice, immorality, human sacri- 
fices rebellion, and siimlar offences against social 
morality. Government has not only the indis 
potable ngbt, but also the indispensable datr, 
to check and to punish such attempts on the 
tempor^ irclfare of both the individual pupils of 
sneh school and of society at large 

After this consideration there remains only the 

15 l^powa plsa f„ tbe q"®®' 

inlnidiMt ea of tb i teicb how far IS it practi- 

•»« cal to introduce moral 

.„s,a_L I ^ based on religion 

Government mspection? The 
principle of justice once laid down with perfect 

question u not as dScult 
as It at nrst appears to be 

I'"*® “'1 prerap** »f 

ral religion to the satisfaction of all religionists 

rs “ir"’'? «iis.=aa.y;& a?a 

ofX ? and theological knowledge 

between the natural 

ana the supernatural spheres 
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I 3 To profK untl thoss doctrines and znaxiias in 
books adapted respectively for primary, secondary, 
and high schools requires a most careful and can 
tious elaboration o£ the whole matenal on fixed 
principles 

3 To introduce those books into the GoTem- 
ment and other schools requires only a few delicate 
regulations on the part of Government 


4 To examine the schools on the Government 
Book of hlorals, and to support, to reward, and to 
assist them accordingly, requires nothing but the 
sincere religious impartiality already guaranteed 
to the peoples of India 

The first practical step could be taken by Go 
16. How to determiae vernment inviting the 
the wl ?ioir* ttofU tsd heads of the ereat rtli 
Cions prevail, n|,n India 
either to submit on their own account an ennmera 
tion of such tenets aud precepts, or to give their 
opinion on a list snbmitted to them by Gavern 
ment If the latter plan be chosen, the list pro 
posed by Government should contain, among 
others, at least the following essential points ^ 


1 The existence of a Supreme Being, called 
God, Parameshwar, Ormazd Allah, or whatever 
name the various religions give to him 
i The omnipotence of God as the author of 
the Universe, of the world, of mao 
3 The providence of Qsd as the Supreme Baler 
of the world 


4 The Jostiee of God os the Supreme Law* 
giver and Judge 

5 Tl e endowment of man with intellect and 
free wili^ his social and moral character, and the 
cortespondiogendfor which he is created 

6 The continuation in existence of man's tool 
after hts death 

7 Tl e certainty of just relril ution to be given 
by God to man in the next world 

8 The special duties of man towards God 
(religion), towards his neighbour (chanty and 
justice), and towards himself (prudence, temper 
ance, and fortitude} 

9 Tlie possibility of divine revelation 

This last point taught by reason, is to serve as 
the proper link for the addition of such hooks of 
rehgious instruction as the adherents of a particu 
lar religion may think proper to intcodnce into 
their private schools The very fact of Govern 
ment furnishing this link will entirely allay the 
apprehensions which unenlightened religionists 
may still entertain at the introduction of the Go* 
vemmcnfc Book of UXorals 


The second practical step could he taken by 
ir Th* co»po»ton o! Government offering a 
af OarammeDt Book o{ prize for the best 'Book 
of hforals (or whatiwer 
inoffensive mme be chosen), based on the above- 
mentioned principles, say one for the primary and 
a more explicit for the secondary schools, to be 
presented to Government within a specified time 
The larger and philosophical explanation of the 
whole wstem for the high schools may fitly be 
reserved lilt after the selection of tbe two former 
hooks It may he advisable to secure to tbe boots 
selected tbe express approval of tbe heads of the 
various religions before sanctioning it definitively 
as the Government Book of iforals for the use of 
all schools m India It might be also prudent to 
jule that no change in this book be made before > 


the lapso of a specified period, say of ten or fifteei 
years ^ 

It Will not be difficult to obtain, if not a ready 

18 Tlia uitrodnct on of at least a gradual accept 
Him GoTcrnmeat Book Into ance of the Government 

ot Morals bj an 
even private schools, provided Government grant 
the express permission to link to it any book for 
teaching the partic itar religious tenets aud pre 
cepta enjoined by each particular religion In the 
grant of this liberty will precisely consist the per 
feet neutrality lu matters of religion guaranteed 
by Oovernmeut to tbe peoples of India This 
liberty compr ses, of course, tbe permission to give 
in tie ve nscular tranglatioos of the Government 
Book of Morals to the Supreme Being the parti 
cnlar name nsed by the respective religions 

The sanction to be given to the introdnction of 

19 -ni. sweticn at Oar Government Book 

crameot for tha eenic en may consist in tbe grant 
traits aw «f the aarvrameDt or refusal of State aid or 
Book a( Uo all „ .r * 1 .. i. ' * 

even of the license of 
teaching, to the Managers of the schools according 
as the mstmctiott they impart with regard to its 
tenets and precepts be effective or the reverse It 
is un lerstood that tbe school inspectors and exam- 
iners are to be bound to conscientiously carrying 
out the intentiocis of Government 

In schools aud colleges directed by Government 
itself, most stnngeot rules should he introduced 
and lueisted upon for the direction of tbe masters 
and professors, id accordance with which they 
woola he obi ged to let their whole teaching, and 
especially their moral traiumg of the pupils be 
perradea and impregnated by, but also eoaSned 
to, the tenets and maxims of the Government 
aod this not oaiyiD the bear 
Plotted to the teaching of this Book, but in all 
branches, and especially m philosophy, history, nnd 
literature, where the teacher bos the most ample 
opportunity for imbuing tbe minds of hia pnpils 
with either r ght or wrong clear or hazy, conser 
vative or destructive, wholesome or dangerous 
notions of religion and morality 

Jf Government masters and professors allow 
tberoeelves, under the pretext, for instance, of 
liistoiy, by a biassed nnd partial jndgment on 
I historical facts or persons by means of some un 
I founded and vague notions of enlightenment 
piogress, impartial supenonty and proud position 
I abovtall parties, to instil into the hearts and 
Bouls of the youth, confided by their parents and 
by Government to their conscientious care, irre- 
h^ous pnncirles of this or that ephemeral philo- 
ethical schools, prejudices, disrespect, aversion or 
scorn direoted agaiost the tenets or followers of 
any teli<’ion not their own, and thus to betray 
ther sacred trust, and to sow religions and social 
enmity and strife, in contravention to all prece^-'a 
ofehanty and tolerance, thentley snrely ment 
to be wgsrded as real and insidious enemies to the 
common social order ai d happmes- and to be 
treated with the greatest possible seventy according 
to tbe stnetest justice of a Government pled^d 
to perfect neutrality in matters of rel gion The 
same scrnpnlous neutralty must be observed re 
eardmo* the text-booLs for tl e varwas subjects 
mtioduced by Government in their schools, or 
pwBcnbed for Goreri meat cxammations It can 
not he denied that Government has on this score 
not been alfogetber free of blame 
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n c |ir>>ro8e)l I lun of introJ icinp into oU bcUooU 
a (io>crnmcnt Book of 
JO. C^ncla. on. Moral* ol ml« all Ifgiti 

joato cotDrlaiiils of Uie lolloncr* of any of ite 
titslii p tel pious , tt grants, guaraaleca, and pro- 
tects religious freedom of conicicnce to all indivi- 
duals mil to oil religious commanilies, whilst, 
lea^iv g tins Missionanet free to do their hett for 
ll e prorapalioti of tbcir religions, it preventa 
them from using the authority and power ol Cov- 
einmeut for Uicir peculiar purposes , it satisfies 
the wishes of tl oso nght thmlmp men who sec in 


th« p^•*e«lt Oovernment eduealvon only the « 
Unction of all potiiiTo religion anl the spread cf 
an infi lelity winch Cnrnc* in its hosom the },ercii 
of Iho greatest powiUe social an I poUtieal tnlj 
and, lastly, it binds all tl e Indian suljectsofllrr 
Slsjesty tl c Queen ivtt honor -iKinahleaDd lealtbj 
inleilectnal and moral b- n 1, winch tinimt fal to 
bear m a more distant future the most priv^i ci 
fniiU ot socnl harmony an 1 union on a ban* 
not invented by man, b it lai 1 down by ll c Cm 
tor 111 thi. inmost depth of man's rcasonallr 
nalnrc 


Evidence o/3tits JIitchlll, Lmly Sitp*‘riti{<mdeiit, Female Training College, Poona 


Q««r f— Please state what opportunities yon 
I me I ad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
ehicationio India, anl lo what province your 
CTpeiience has been gained 

Ant 1 — In reply to this question, I bare the 
hoi our to slate that I eame out to India in l&ll 
and have since resided for (he most part of the time 
in Poona up to the present Dunng all that t me 
1 have been engaged in Kative female edocalion 
mote or less 1 have had scholars of every race 
and caste — lliiilus of all castes, ^lobammadaiis. 
Parsis &c I spent years in Bomlay from 
IS66 to lh7S dunog wliicli time I was l4n4ly 
S iperintendent of the Alexandra Kaltve Oirls 
El ghsli InsUtulon la 1S70 I came to Poona 
to take charge of tl e Oovernment Female Tmn 
ing College ai 1 1 aic been engaged m tl it isorl. 
eier since If I can in any way serve the cause 
of female education winch I as bwn iny lift, long 
work, by giving any information wl ich may lead 
to tl e extension of good sound lostraetiontbrongli- 
out the land, I shall indeed feel myiilf botioorcil 

Qua di— Is there ind>«noas lostruetion for 
girls in the prorioce with winch you are acquaint 
«i , and i( aa, wUat « its character ? 

Urn 41—1 am not aware of tlo cxisleiiceof 
I digenons feraalo schools worthy ol the name in 
tl IS province The ol staclcs to cstahhsbing 
sel oola for girls have been ai d arc sliU very great, 
tl ere may, 1 owever be more instruct on going on 
in pnvato among tl e women of this province than 
most of 08 are aware of — the case of my fnend 
Untn&l a Sansknta would suggest this How 
tl 18 Tcmarksbte Native Indy 1 os acquired aoch a 
wonderful knowledge of Saosknt and such 
tcmarkalle ptoficwncy in ter own language both 
m speaking ai d writing, while she possesses great 
l,ood sense and practical knowledge, arc nues 
tions well worthy of the attention of the EUwea 
tional Commission There may he oti er similar 
cases tl at people know notl ing of, nod every one 
would he glad to hear of such 

Qua 42— What progress has been made by 
tl e Department in instituting set ools for girls, 
ond what is the character of the inttroetion im- 
paited in them, and what improvements can yon 
suggest? 

Ani 42 — I shall only speak of what las 
come III der my own observation, leaving others to 
speak of what has come under their notice I 
found five small pr mary female sehoola in POona 
when I armed which were supported by Govern 
ment, these we ealTlnted shortly after my amval 
to tie Normal institution to which I had he#n 
ui pointed I send tl e f llowing menmrsiidam 
from J B Ve le Esqmre then Director of PaU c 
Instruction, No 2o97, dated Sth November 1870 


wbich shows (ho ] Ian of the work thin aj {< ntni 
for me lo do — 


Mtvo No.2o37o» ISTO-Tt 
Ornct or tnt DcKSctot or Pestic Imtscctiw 
1 9oua Sli IT'O 


Mss MITCtitbU 

Ftasra hoansi. fecTiooL 


Tl* P rector of rotlic ln*lroelino ks* the honoar ta 
fwaiO B tnrmnranlom of Iti* srrmermenlJ *ffi**J spa 
el lb* ©penieg of tl » lom»Je Normsl IwWI 

2 A f m of sb*tr*f(s fyf Mlsne* sad ether el siTf**«* 

•mn ir«l Tl r,« sr* lo bo tubn tied oa or after (be Jil 
01 »ath oioniK f r lb« eounUr* xcBtofs of Iho 0 rertof 
b«foe» Ibrr srv rre«rnted at ll » trvsnfy , 

3 Mrs. tl Icl etl M rtqo**te>l lo £ll mle tha first BMstaa 
•hetroet lie aom *1 eh eertrarnU her expenee* oo aoeusal 
of ooaveyaoe* toSTiiJ from the *el eol Thuauw ifapj'Wr 
«<1 niav be eoterml af erwarda m a Bird moBlhly t) sr|W 

4. Tha rent nay l« ne ) to the owner of lh« bs \i b 
nootlly tbroerh I £> 8fhrb Sarayeo Kbal andarevept 
ahoolJ be Uten rseb oionlh and kej t iB ll>e ael oa] renrd* 

6 Ml* M lehell will drew and pay He Kbolan 
alinrodc and a reg >11? ahoold be kept of such payments >o 
wb <h tha rerelpts of ihe stadeaU aloall le Ukei Tl s 
abooU he opea fnr Insprct o i part of (I * Kbool ri\uni> 
The aame wiarse *1 oald be tib*>.rr«d « Ih rwjaed lo tie pav 
of (i e Ui>l,ttnt trackers 

C The contingent allowmee ot RlS U foe atst oneiy 
and » tn Isr pelly a ppl cs ft n sy bo draWn tnonthlr a d 
any enTpln* accra nj* nny heVeptln 51r» M tohclV a hsniJt 
toboes]* deJetdicret n on smsll mprerenenta in tie 
srliu<4 An nooount should be kept of lb a eapeDditnr* six 

7 Any luaxpeuslre ban anu nt; agrnoy aneb as gawrrs 
inpiU p elates A« maybe bou(;bt frora soch soiylus or 
stmally anri tel f r lo the D rrctor wf o w II be gUJ to ice 
the ^uauln the eeatre of the foart made oraamenta) 

6 The pay of tha teraaenUr Master and proa attacicd 
lo the Pnet s ng Si.hoo1 w 11 bo provided ust I furltcr 
not CO by the ronim itee of that achool With II c*e it« oa 
lira Mitchell need not cuncem h^sclf 

9 Theacholarsih oil be clindi^ into clis«es accord Dg tu 
qoalifical ons The adrancod class will now hare slincnds 
of Its per mensen and lbs second clssa tl pend* of 117 
At a future tune when (prN of all ape* are atlend g the 
achooi athirdorcand (ate cl*** may befonned to the girl* 
10 wh ch a email suha stcnco allowance w Tl be mad 

to Mr* JJ tobeU la rsqueattl losabmrt for approval 
l»e anrh -•n-r.-r,-. .. .v* nccCT*nry a t me-uWo 


alter a 


a^ couTsv of stndv In t( e t me-taWe it vbooTd bo arraeg 
edthateecT stodent should in turn bare pmet ce m b-ach 
ing a class in tb* rmclw or School 
II Tin object of the school it to onal fy the vounf, 
women to teach lb* tu^ecla included in t! e ver acuTar 
•tandonJs, of which Mr* Jl tcT ell baa a copy To do tl * 
they must (cam a 1 tile more than the standard* coDtain 
and of conrw instruct on m tl e art of tvicl g m st bold 
an importont place n the school coi tee Eojt ,h w not 
includ^ na it is not to be t« ^hl by the stud at*, but a 
I ttle ingl sh may be taught to tl e most iolell he t g rls 
•» »n e«tra study if Mrs, M tchell fiaU any among thu 
I , "J? j ***“ * *‘**7 repay such addit nil trouolc 
!• Two degrees of attAimnentmfty bon med at. t>i U 
who ve only of small ah t ty mny be trained to teach only 
tbo tl ree lower vernacular tt^daids and the r tra n »_ 
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may atop tWo , prl* of tieltor cipixily ahoiiU bo (rtkin«>I to 
each the vrholo tix rcrnacnlar atutijardi Hii forum trill 
30 appoinfe I to imnll nlbge tcboola and tho ktUr to larger 
ehoolt 

^13 Mrs Mitchell la rcqactloil to ropart trhon iho eon 
Idcra any girts competent to take charge of » achoul, and 
n cxaminiitfou of (hem trill then ho held hy tho Jnajwclor 
Tie first two who are rcnly for employment may rcplaeo 
JO male teachers, who will tSea bo otlierwiio proTlded for. 
Iio next will take charge of the schools in Poona. 

11 Tliera are three prirate girls’ schools in Poona and 
10 Oorernment girls' school The Director will be glad if 
n Mitchell will eonsider herself tl e Soperiotendent of all 
ese schools and alTiliate them to tho Normal seboni ^e 
immittee of the pnrato icl »oIs who an mostly also the 
immitteo of tlie Normal School Imre already assented to 
IS proposal It has been suggested that each of the abore 
nr schools should attend on a fise<l day in each month at 
the Normal ScLc«l and nodergo a dir a instruction and 
examination there This plan should tio tried aa sit expert* 
tnent and the result reporW. 

16. IVben any new expenditure besides the already ean^ 
tioned Items is rr<inired for the school, the course is for 
Mrs Mitchell to apply to the Dircetor ef I’ahho Inatmction, 
explainiog the object and slating the proposed wist After 
ins tpproral is obtained, she is autbonicd to submit to him, 
for countersignature, a hilt for the amount 
An attendance return of teachers and stipendiary ttu* 
denis in tho form Mpendol should bo forwarded to the 
Director at the cod of each uoulh. 

(Signed) J. D PEILB 

It xeiU l>e seen from tins plan And auWquent 
opcrilious of arliicli I shall not? itionL that the 
Department has done a great deal and gone to 
con*nlernh1o ex]'«n*a on account of feninlo cdiica* 
tion dunnj tho last 12 jears, nolTOithstanding 
what were oocQ thought to ho iiisutmoaoUhlo 
ohstaelee 

f 1. Tho Female Troinuig College was cstaliistied 
Mn Notembcr 1870. When first taVing charge I 
found 8 grown up women and had a few more 
shortly after the inslitutiou was opened. Femolo 
education was then in a very elementary atate. 

know that, generally spealiog, before a Normal 
department has been begun there hate been, and 
naturally ought to he, good model schools aa 
feeders. Let it ho homo in mind that this has 
not heea the case hero, the Department has had 
to work with the material ofTcred At Piret most 
of the women admitted dtd not know (heir letters 
Up to April 187» there was no entrance standard. 
To hate passed the third vernacular standard was 
then made tho rutranco, and there were besides 
four spcciiil standards framed for the Femalo TrAia> 
ing College The standards now lu use m all our 
primary schools, and also lu the Training College, 
are the following — 


100 

10 ) 

100 


STinOABIO rOB FEUiLS Sccoois 


11 


11 


11 


Startdatd I 

lit Head — Nstire MuUipli stion Tables 
optoSi)3<in Easrqves 
tioiis to be solred, with 
their use 

Sad Iltad — Modi and Bilbodha Jiiri 
hbadis complete Writing 
easy words of simplo 
» lellers. 

3rd Bead —Beading Dilbodba First 
Book with tolerable flu 
cucr Recitation of the 
poeiry la the book 


100 e 


Standard IT 

let ifeoi —Natire Multiplication Table 
of fractional figures from 
i to 21 multiplied by 
integers 1 to 20, snd easy 
queatiuns in afenta! Aiith* 
zootio to losoWrd brtbeir 
uie Notation usd Nn« 


100 


100 


100 

100 


too 


100 


100 


too 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


10 


0 


6 


0 


6 


6 


9 


3 


^ meratioa np to 100,000 

Addition of not more than 
four numbers, each less 
than 10 000 Sabtraction 
of numbers less than 
10000 

ill Bead —Rea ling the Second Book m 
BilboJha and the first 30 
Ics'ons in tho Modi First 
Bock, With understanding 
of the part read The 
poetry to be repeated 

3rd Bead — IVntiftg to dictatieo in Bifl. 

bodlio 3 lines from the 
First Cook, with not more 
than 6 mstakes Modi, 
l3T„o hand, to bo com- 
menced 

4tA ITead~Thia sewing. 

Standard III 

lit Bead — Multiplication and Dirisioa 
of numhers less than 
10000 by numbers less 
Ihan ino, and Reduction 
involving the neo of 
native tables of money, 
weight, meisure. and 
capacity tasy Mental 
Arithmetie fo bo solved 
by tho aid of the Multi- 
plieation Tibles learut 

Sm I Bead —Bonding tho whole of the 
drd DeportmeoUl Book tn 
BilbodU aid the First 
Book ID Modi, jvith under* 
standing of part read snd 
Toeauingofwords Poetry 
of the Third Book to bo 
understood snd repeated 

S d Bead — Writing to dietslien in 

bodha 3 lines from the 
book rend, with not mors 
than 6 misUkcs A full 
writing book (Modi large* 
hand) to be produesd 
/Tctf*/— Oeoersphy- R-ooir/edgo of 
what a map is ey , of tho 
cardinal ;^iQte of tlis 
coQipaae and how they 
and diflerent portions of 
the earth are represented, 

3/i Bead —Plain needlework 
Standard IV 

ht Bead — Aritlimetio— In addition to 
previous standards four 
Compound Bales and 
Simple Proportion Easy 
sums in Mental tntbmetic, 
iLVotriri^ the native 
tables ot money, weight, 
measure and capacity 

5s t Head —Beading tho prose paiU and 
1(X) lines of the poetry of 
the Fourth Book in Bdl 
bbodha, with understands 
log of part read and mtan. 
ing of words The poetry 
lo be also repeated Read, 
lag a well written Modi 
paper to be brougbt by 
the Fxarainer 

did iZstfd— Writing to dictat on in Bdl. 

bodha ai d Modi 3 lines 
from the look re id with 
not more than 6 mistakes 
Modi copy book to be pro 
duced (middle hand) 

4th Bead —Geography — E 1 e m e ntary 
peogropiiy of tho Col* 
lectorate involving knew, 
ledge of Its boundaries, 
rivers, nnmitim'* made 
roads, railways, pnncipal 
towns &.C 1 laces to be 

pointed out on tho map 
Sth Bead —Flam aud fancy needlework 

‘ 97 
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away fo be mavned at the tender age of 8 or 9 
I tbinV, however, there is some nppeannco of 
chan'^e in this matter A few moat respectable 
gentlemen are allowing their girls to grow np 
before marriage, ®ome girls attend schoo] after 
their marriage, though time is lost m visits to the 
mothers in law , there have been remarkable cases 
of widow marriages lately I hope all these 
changes will eicntiially lead to the abolition of 
this great evil, (he true remedy for this and 
similar evils is the education of hoik and 
Komen 

From the above rather meagre statement I hope 
it will be seen that the Department have done 
much for female education 

The onlj iraproaoment I would here suggest in 
the pre«ent course is that a few of the more pro- 
mising students m our college should have English 
as a foreign language ad led to the above ataod 
ards. I know that English is studied by native 
girls without a proper knowledge of their own 
vernacular, when they cannot even sign their 
names m the written character of their own Ian 
guage, tins is an obrious abuse and there never 
can he real appieciation of our langnage by such 
students nor can they ever gam any knowledge of 
Loghsh hternture A few of our students study 
ing English after going tbroogb the course laid 
down m the hlar&thi standards, would have agood 
effect on female education in general, and some 
would doubtless eventually turn tbeir mformation 
to good account in writing lu their own language 
for the benefit of their countirwomen Tlie addi 
tional expense would be well laid out on such, and 
the time well ecenpicd. 

Quer di? — Have you any remarks to make oo 
the subject of mixed schools? 

dn)’43—li mixed schools cau be established 
there can he oo objection to them 

Quet dd hat IS the best method of provtd 
mg teachers for girls? 

dnt 44—1 Inve alreadv spoken of what has 
been done in this matter by the Educational De 
partmenthere omkam.uLam'innoj; cnmmiMc*! in I 
it, it IS for others to suggeot a better sjstem 
winch can be Carried out As to the sort of women 
to bo trained as teachers, I wonld here say juit one 
word I have found in my own experience that 
so far frflm married women being the best sort to 
bi. trained Z have just found the reverse as tie 
husband has been as often a hindrance as not , the 
best women I have had have been wi lows or 
single women Let the candidate be received for 
what she is in herself rather than on acconnt of 
her circumstances, tbongh these ought to have 


I dne consideration These remarks apply to Native 
I women of course , 

' Qiief 45 — Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools, and is the distinction 
eofficiently marked ? 

Ant 4o — I am sorry that I am unable to answer 
, tine question, nevoi having had anything to do 
with grant-in aid schools 

I Quet 4G — In the promotion of female ednea- 
tion, wf at share has already been taken by Furo 
pean ladies and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take m 
this caa<e? 

Ant 46 — European ladies, who have set them- 
selves to stndy a native language so as to be able 
to commnnicate freely with the people of the local- 
ity m which their lot has been cast, have done 
much good in the advancement of female educa 
tion Without the study of some native language 
or other I do not see tl at European ladies can do 
much good I conid give many lustaoces which 
have come under my own observation of ladies 
who have spent their time in the instruction of 
Native women and girls, and those who have met 
With success are those who have studied native 
Ungnages 

Quet 47— What do you regard as the chief 
delects, other than any to which yon have aheady 
referred, tnat experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
admin stored? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects 

47— My chief objection to the adminis 
tntion of Government female schools, os far as our 
mistresses are concerned, is that when those mis 
tresses leave Poona for the districts, they are put 
under gentlemen who are Deputy Inspectors , tins 
IS contrary to all native ideas of propriety It is 
not my object here to condemn any paiticnlai set 
of men as n class, hut the system as it applies to 
this country, is bad and I have kitowo i> dividual 
cases of great hardship arise from it , the obvious 
coA/duswL to hft di^u Ecnm the nhnve statement 
Is that native girls* schools should be inspected 
by ladies of high character and attainments 
European ladies in the first instance but I can see 
no ol jectiou to such a lady as Mrs Ramahai Sans- 
krita, or one of our own women, occiipjing such a 
post eventually, after getting older and more ex 
peneoced, especially if in addition to being go d 
Marathi scholars, os they ought to be after having 
passed our Training College standards, they have 
acquired English so as to have some appreciation 
of its litccature 
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Sy Mr Lee-'Warnee. 


1 


jf 1 — TKc following list ^ill Rive tUe inCosm- 
ation required. Thccoluran " Mainiil” refen to 
tte etate of the civil condiliou of tlie Wy oa 
entering tLc institutioo. 


q / — With veference to your answer 42,1-181 
pai t of paragraph 1, can you state what has Lecomo 
uf the J4 raiatresses sent out fiom your college , 
whether they are still engaged in tuition ? 

Nominal Litt of Women sent out /ten He Temnle Tratntng College, Poona, stnes the date of its /oasda- 
tiOA down to tie fear 18S2 


». 

Kuiciel tVoDco 

Catle 

tlhethrrHsr 

itoSMVa 

ntrrled 

Tear la 
«Mek 
■aal Mt 

1 

rashoddbdi , 

Brahman 

Widow 

1872 

2 

Ahilydbdi 

Kuahi 

Mamed 


3 

Saguodbdi Joshi 

Brahman 


„ 

4 

Vithibdi Thorit . 

Knnhi 

» 

1873 

5 

langdbdi Dalvi 

Brahman (Senvy) 

Widow 

" 

6 

Hhimndbdi Sdlunke 

Kunh. 

Married 

M 

} 

ELiahihii Rada 

Brahmaa . 

» 


6 

Bhdgirthib&i Kdshmdth 

■ 

■ 

1875 

8 

Rangobai Sdkhdrdn 

.. . . 

Unsamed 

w 

10 

Taiuhdi Jiyaahingliar 


Widow 

” 

11 

Sondb^i SaVhatim 


Unmamed 


12 

Sagnnabdi Deva • 


Mamed 


13 

Durgibdi Joel 1 


- 

” 

14 

Rahib&i Shirhi 

Kunb. 



lb 

Qanguhdi Pvcahi 

Brahman 

Widow 

i87e 

16 

Girjibii Pawdr 

Kunbi 

Mamed 


17 

Miridmbdi Samson 

Jen 

„ 


18 

Sahhubdt Sondr 

SonSr , 

Widow 

1677 

19 

Saraswatibdi Chowndi 

Brahman 

- 

1879 

20 

Gaydbdi Deshmnkh 

Kunbi 


M 

‘ 21 

Gangubai Shirki 


Mamed 

1680 

22 

Champlhii Fsrdeshi 

Pard-shi 

UnmaRied 



Tirtlcslan *ll1i cejud to Sm^lcjoKat, So 


Appointed to a School in Poonft City, rebie- 
qaently to Rliivcdi, and thence to Ahmed 
nagar, where eba now is 
Apixiinted to school in Poona City, 8uhs(q'i®®t 
irtoSdl&ra, resigned 
Wife of a trained master, appointed to Bhola 
pur, died some years after 
Appointed to a school m Veognna, rihse 
qaently to Kolhapur 

Merer accepted a icuolarship > appointed Assist 
ant Ilistress in Female Tramiiig College, mb- 
■eqaently raariied Sir Rhandin in December 
187d, lirea m Bombay 
Appointed to a school m Poona, suhseqneolly 
sent to Kelshi in the Ratnigin D strict, died 
from fsTcr some tune afterwards 
Appointed to a scheol in PcenaCityi sobes" 
quenlly seat to Bhiwandi, u now Mistress 
of the SdUra Girls School 
Wife of a trained muster sppoiuUl to » 
echool in the Poona City, suhseqneutly scat 
to Sholapar, where ehe now u with her 
basband 

Appointed to Bbdrnnagai State, where she 
remained for some years, died of fever in 

AppomUd to a school in ICardd, her native 
msge, subsequently appoioted Assistant 
Mistress in the Female TnuBinff CoUen, 
Poona, thencesent totolceehorgeot themm 
School at Mirxi , remained to Mr Tarlcnad> 
bar, need Master, itydevnhnd High Sohoot 
(Siad), in January last, resigned 
Appointed to be Mistress of the Praotiaing 
Uirls School attached to the Female Train* 
IDS College lubaequently eent to Batodo 
QuU* School, resigned in 1878 
tVife of a trained master appointed to a 
school in Foooa, tianaferred to Sftdm, 
tobsequeaOy lo Buroda, where she now is 
With her husband 

Appoicted to a school in Fooaa , afterwards 
blistiesB to the Female Trainiag College, 
theoce sent to Kdibdderi Road Girls School 
to Bombay, and is now >o Mnaj in place of 
Tdnibdi mentioned abore 
Appo iited to a iibool la the North Fast Divi- 
sion, afterwarde appointed to Sarantvddi, 
where she aow is 

Appointed to a school in the Poona City , 
sfterwsrde to Kaljdo, thence to Ndgderi 
Road Girls Sohool m Bombay, where ehe 

Appointed to a station id the Southern Division 
in Kooltan, thence to Sholapnr, and thencato 
PudhsTpur, where she now is 
Appointed to the Aamdthipuia Girls School 
la Bombay, where she now is 
Appointed to a School in Foonaand transferred 
to another, wheie aba uow is 
Appointed to a school in Poona , subsequently 
sent to Pen in the Aoldba District, where 


itlt] IS 

Appointed to a school in Poooa Ci*y, thence 
sent to Baroda as Mistress of the Girls 
School where she now ;s 
Appointed to a GirU Scho I id Poona, after 
wards sent to Ifdihddev! Road Girls School 
iQ Bombay, where she still is. 
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Nominal List of Women senl out from the Female Teaming College, Poona, sin'-e He dale of xls founialion 
doton to coBtinued 



K>me at Waniai 

Cute ] 




llO 

riedwua 

mailed 

nil b 

rut eolare ylth legirl t» Emplo jmont, Ac 

tz 


Grabman j 

Unmair ed ! 

1880 

Passed in 1830 bnt too young to be plaeed in 
charge of a ecbool teaches 5th vernacular 
•taniard in the Female Training College and 

24 

Db^^irtlub^i Mioe j 

Knnbi 

Slamed | 

1881 

Appointed to Ahbdg Girls School died in 

25 

It^b4b£i Satir 




Appointed to Kinvdr and thence to Ndsifc 

26 

KrishoiMi Gttlav 

Brahman 

Widow 


Appointed to Nip4ai Girls School in the 


Gaogabii Garh 

Knnbi 



Soothem Dirision where she now is 

27 

Alamed 


Appointed to a school m Poona, and after 


Roahenbi Syad 

Slabammadaa 



wards to Kalydn where she now is 

28 



Appointed pnpil teacher in the Practising 
School Poona, is now Assistant Mistress 
in the Female Training College , also studies 
Hmdnstant with the prospect of hem? an> 










pointed to a Bindnttani Girls School 

28 

Gaznbii Wahmbe 

Brabnuu 

Widow 

1882 ^ 

Appointed to Vengarla Girls School where 
•he now IS 

SO 

Eidhibii Mngntkar 

Knnia 



Latel) appointed to Shnlcarwdr Peit Girls 






Mamed to a trained Teacher (Assistant Master 






in Badishir Peit Girls School), she has 






lataly been appointed Mutress of the 
Bndnawdr Peit GuU School in Poona 

32 

Vitbibii blatuijan 

Brahman 

• 

• 

Lately appointed M stress of the Sadishiv 
PeitQirU School Poona 

33 

7amn&b4t K^shilcar 

SaoXr 

Widow 


Papil tsaeher in the Practising Girls School 
lo Poona 

Pop 1 teseber ut tbs Foooa Sbakarwir Fe i 
Quit School 

34 

A£ab b^i Sbewalc | 

Brabmaa 

bTamed 

■ 


Q ,9— I£ pnmary education were transferred 
to toe inana^ment of Municipalities, would you 
advocate an exception in tlie case of female pn 
mory ecliooU? 

J S —1 entirely agree with Atr S S Bengali 
that, for the reasons given by him, the female 
school should be excluded In the city of Poona 
not a single female school has received any eu 
couregement, even in the matter of givmg prizes, 
from the Manicipahty 

Stf TUB President 

Q 1 — Are there any objections in resppctablc 
native society to little girls going alone through 
the streets to school ? 

J i —.1 think there vs In Poona we aways 
send an old man to take the children to aod from 


school The feeling is that httle girls might hear 
bad iingnage or snffer annoyance, or even be 
subjected to the^s of tbeir jewellery if they went 
alone The elder girls come and go to school 
alone with perfect safety 

Q 2 —As a matter of experience, bow many 
guU have you been able to keep at school after 
ten years of age ? 

^ g— Several thousands of little girls have 
come under my observation, belonging to all classes, 
from Brahmans to sweepers including Native 
Jews, Parsis, and Muhammadans I have now 
upwards of 400 girls under observation A very 
small proportion continues with us after 9 years 
of these about one half are single, the other half 
married, but they have not gone to their husbands’ 
houses I append a Etatement giving details of 
caste of 37S pupils 




JJculence of Mn. V A Modak 


Qk« 1 —Please slate wliat opportunities you 
hare bad of fonning an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and in U'Lat province your 
experience has been joined 

Ans 2 — I have been bead master of sevenlof 
the high schools m the Bombay Presidency dunng 
the Inst fifteen years, and have alwiys taben a deep 
interest in the progress of education in all ita 
branches 

(2) As p member of the committee of the 
Female Normal School at Poona, 1 am practically 
acquainted with the difficulties connected with the 
subject of supplying teachers for female schools 

(3) I have mixed with all classes of people, and 

have found freqoent opportunities of ascertaining 
their views on tbe subject of education in all its 
branches , 

(4) I have travelled tbrongb several of tbe 
districts in the Presidency, and have thus had 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with the 
present state of primary education in this part of 
India 

(3) ^ly experience has been gained in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and specially m the Central 
Division 

Q«e* P— Do you think that in your province 
tbe Astern of primary education has been placed on 
a sound basis, and is capable of development up to 
the requirements, of the community? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of nd 
mmutratioo or in the course of instruction? 

Ahi 8 —I think that on the whole the system 
of primary edncation in Bombay has been placed 
on a sound basis. 

(2) A large porttou of the annual expenditure 
on edncation is de'fotcd to primary instmction , and 
schools are establi*bcd wherever the people evince a 
gennino desire for education, and are ready to 
gnarantee a minimum average attendance of 20 
children, and to provide half the cost of the school- 
building 

(5) lastnuiioa icnpaclid ta these e.^b<KrJa ts 
useful, and generally suited to the wants of the 
people , and tbe method of teaching is intelligent 
lleguTanty and punctuality m attendaoce are 
insisted upon, and strict disaplme is maintained 
throughout The head masters are, as a rule, 
tram^ men, and they are assisted by a staff of 
teachers who have passed tbe dth, or at least tbe 6th, 
vernacular standard Tbe schools are onnoally 
inspected by a competent inspectiug staff, and a 
considerable degree of efficiency is thus secured 

(4) If a slight change is made in the procedure 
of establishing primary schools with a view to fully 
utilise tbe existing indigenous schools in the pro- 
vince , if the standards of instruction are simplified 
and one or two snbjects of a practical character are 
latroduced therein, and if all the sources at tbe 
disposal of the Educational Department ate fnl’y 
and economically used, tho system of primary 
education in this pronnee is, in my opinion, quite 
capable of development up to the requirements of 
tbe community. 

(6) Wy detailed remarks on this point I reserve 
for my answers to Questions 4, 0, and II, where 
they will come in their proper place 

QufS 5— In Toar province is primary instruc- 
tion sought for ty tbe people in general, or bj 
particubr ch«ses onlj ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, wbj ? Arc any 


classes practically excluded from it , and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influen. 
tal classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society? 

.<<«# S — In my province primary instruction is 
sought for by most classes of people The abongiaal 
tribes, however, entirely hold aloof ^m it on 
account of tbeir wild habits and extreme poverty, 
wbile the Muhammadans and extremely low caste 
Hindus do not avail themsslvea of the means of 
education placed at their disposal as readily as the 
other classes of the Hmdus do 

(2) The cluef causes of this backwardness are 
the utter ignorance and the consequent want of 
appreciation of tbe usefulness of education which 
characterises these classes, and their comparative 
poverty In the case of the lluhammadans this 
backwardness also arises from tbe influence exer- 
cised by the pnests, who disconrago every kind of 
instruction except reading tbe Ko^n 

(3) The attitnde of the influential classes among 
the Hindtis towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to tbe lowest castes is at present one 
of passive indifletence, rather than of active op * 
position Although, in most cases, they will not 
allow their children to sit along with low caste 
children, still they will have no ohjeccion to tbe 
latter being taught by one of tbe assistant masters 
in a separate part of the school buildmg 

Ques 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist m your province ? Hew far ore they a relio 
of an ancient vilbge system 7 Can yon describe 
tbe subjects and character of tbe instruction given 
in them, and tbe svstem of discipline in vogue? 
What are taken front tbe scholars? irom 
what claves are the masters of sneb schools 
geuerally selected, and wbnt are tbeir qnahrcationa ? 
Haveany arrangements been mode for training or 
providing masters in sneb schools ? Under what 
circumstonces do you consider that indigenous 
schools can te turned to good account as part of a 
system of national edacatioo, and srhat is tho best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
wtlliog to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rulos under which such aid is given ? How far bos 
the grant in oid system been extended to indigenous 
schools, and can it he further extended? 

Ant 4 — The number of indigenous schools m 
the Bombay Presidency, accoiding to a calculation 
mnde in 1376 76, was 2,714, with 61 443 scholars 
in that year Bat tho information on which this 
calculation was based was chiefly supplied hy 
masters of Government pnmary schools, and they 
must have only reported such indigenous seboofi 
as were la their immediate neighbourhood Jfo 
notice was apparently taken of the outlying 
indi^DOUs schools for, according to the latest ccqsus 
returns availaWe, there are about S 000 vilbgesm 
the Presidency wilhapopolationof 500 and upwards 
Now,id a villoge containing 600 people, there must 
be about 40 boys of school «ing age, taking one- 
sixlli to be the ratio of school going children to the 
whole population, and one twelfth that of school- 
granghoys and I can scarcely believe that a village 
having 40 boys of school going ago can l« mth 
out a school of some sort, unlc's it is solely inhabited 
by the lowest and tbe poorest classes of people 
Moreover, there is a laige number of indigenous 
schools in the large towns, and even m the smaller 
towns and larger vdlages, there are always some 
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Q 3 — 'WitH reference to answer 43 in your 
etideoce do you thinfe it possible to estalbsn 
mixed schools on any considerable scale ? 

A 3 — do not think it possible They would 
be viewed with disapproval by native society 

Q 4 — Bo you think that a supply of educated 
^men exists at present in the Bombay Presi 
i^eaej from which, say, three Inspectresses ot 
Seliools could be obtained and kept up? 

J, 4-— They should be English women at fir'f 
unless an exceptional native lady like R4m£l^ 
SansLnta could be obtained I do not think 
however there would be any difficulty in keeping 
up a staff of three native female Inspectresses in 
province 

^ 5 — Have you any Muhammadan girls under 
insboction ? 

A S — I have only one Muhammadan gul 
among the 400 girls under my observation There 
would be a difficulty in Mobammadm little girls 
being instructed, like our other girls, by male 
teachers 

Q 6 — If you bad more money for female ed i 
cation do you think that there is an eSective de 
wand for additional girls' schools in the Bombay 
Presidency ? 

A 6 —I think bo There is an increaeing de 
wand for female education in native society, not 
withstanding much opposition 

Q T — .Ib your eupply of female teachers equal 
to the present demand xor them ? 

A 7— No 

Q S~If yon bad more money to spend in 
training female teacher do you ttunk that yon 
could iDerea«e the snpply? 

A 5—1 have not yet thought it my doty to 
spend the whole sum placed at my disposal for 
training female teachers I think) however, that 
money could be well spent in providing low caste 
female teachers for the lower castes of the Hindus 
I have not yet found this a practical question in 
my own institution 

Q 9— Will you favour the Commusion with 

J 'our Views as to teaching by Zanana Mission 
adies? 

A 9 —I know of several such lad es But I 
have not ecen much oi tl eir ivork although wl at 
J have seen of it is excellent 

Be examined fiy Mn Jacob tl rough the 
President 

Q I — Are you aware that there is a consider 
able number of girls of the low castes attend ng 
the free schools of the Presidency? 

A 1 — I was speaking only of the Poona City 
I am not aware of facts outside that limit 

Q P— Are you aware that in the rural districts 
of the Deccan Muhammadan girls freely attend 
girls and even boys schools? 

^ P — No I am not aware of the fact 
Q 3— Are you aware that in iSbO 81 there 
were 2 74o Hindu and ifubammadan girls attend 
mg boys echooU in the Piesidency ? 

A 3— No ^ 
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J— Please state T^hat cprortnnitiea yon 
bare bad of {ormicg an opinion on tbe subject of 
etlooatioa in India, and in wbat prorince yonr 
experience has been gained 

Am 1 — I have been bead master of several of 
tbe bigb schools m tbe Bombay Presdency dunng 
tbe last fifteen years, and bare always taken a deep 
interest m tbe progress of education in all its 
branches 

(2) As member of tbe committee of the 
Female Normal School at Poona, 1 am practically 
acquainted with the difficulties connected with the 
subject of supplying teachers for female schools. 

{3) I have mixed with all classes of people, and 
have fonnd frequent opportunities of ascertaining 
their views on the subject of education in all its 
branches , 

(4) I have travelled thiough sereral of the 
districts in the Presidency, and have thus had 
opportunities of mating myself acquainted with the 
present state of primary education in this part of 
India 

(5) My experience has been gained m the Bom* 
bay Presidency, and specially in tbe Central 
Division 

Quet 2 — Do you Ihint, that in your province 
the system of primary edacatioo has been placed on 
a sound basis, and is capable of development up to 
tbe requirements, of the commuoity^ Can you 
suggest any improvements m the sjstem of ad 
mmistratien or in the course of instruction? 

Ant 2 —1 think that on the whole the svstem 
of primary education in Bombay has been placed 
on a sound basis. 

(21 A large portion of the annual expenditure 
on education is dented to pnmary instruction , and 
schools are established wherever tbe people evince a 
genuine desire for education, and are ready to 
guarantee a mmimum avenge attendance of 20 
children, and toprdvide half tbe tost of the school 
boilding 

(31 'Ihe instruction imparted in these schools 19 
useful, and generally suited to tbe wants of the 
people , sod tbe method of teaching is intelligent 
Hegnhinty and punctuality in atteodance are 
insisted upon, and strict discipline is maintained 
throughont The head masters are, as a rule, 
train^ men, and they are assisted by a staff of 
teachers who have passra the fith, or at least tbe 5tb, 
vernacular standard The schools are annually 
inspected by a competent inspecting staff, and a 
considenble degree of efficiency is thus secured 

(4) If a slight change is made in tbe procedure 
of establishing primary schools with a view to folly 
tvUh«e tbe existing indigenous schools in tbe pro 
Vince , if tbe standards of instruction ore simplified 
and one or two subjects of a practical character are 
introduced therem , and if all the sources at tbe 
disposal of tbe Educational Department are ful'y 
and economically u«ed, the system of pnmary 
education m this province is, m my opinion, quite 
capable of development up to the requirements of 
the community. 

(5) Jly detailed remarks on this point I reserve 
for my answers to Questions 4, and 11, where 
they will come in their proper place 

Qnet 3 — In your province is pnmary insfrno* 
lion sought for by the people in geueraJ, or by 
parlicubr classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it , and if *0, why ? Are any 


classes practically excluded from it, and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influen- 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
bnowledge to every class of society? ^ 

Am 3 — In my province pnmaiy instruction la 

sought for by most classes of people The aboriginal 
tnhes, however, entirely bold aloof from it on 
account of their wild habits and extreme poverty, 
while the Aluhammadans and extremely low caste 
Hiudns do not avail tbemssives of the means of 
education placed at tbeir disposal as readily os tbe 
other classes of the Hindus do 

(2) The chief causes of this backwardnc's are 
the utter ignorance and the consequent want of 
appreciation of tbe usefulness of education which 
characterises these classes, and their comparative 
poverty In the case of the lluhammadans this 
hacLwardaess also arises from the influence exer- 
cised "by the pnests, who discourage every kind of 
lOstmction except reading the Konin 

(3) The attitude of tbe influential claves among 
the Hindus towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to the lowest castes is at present one 
of passive indifference, nther than of active op * 
position Although, in most cases, they will not 
allow their children to sit along with low-caste 
children, still they will have no objection to the 
latter being taught by one of the assistant masters 
ID a separate part of the school building 


Qaei 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
enst m yonr province ? How far are theyarelio 
of an anoient village system ? Can yon describe 
the subjects and character o! the instruction given 
m them, and tbe svstem ef discipline in vogue? 
Whal fees are taken from the scholars? irom 
what c)as*e3 nre the masters of such schools 
generally selectei!, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do yon consider that indigenous 
schools can Be turned to good account os part of a 
system of natiDual education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are tbe masters 
willing to accept State aid, oad to conform to the 
ndesunder which such aid is given? Howfar has 
the grant m aid system been extended to indigenous 
schools, and can it be further extended? 

Am 4 — T^c number of indigenous schools m 
the Bombay Presidency, according to a calculation 
made in lb76 76, was 8,714, with 61 44S scholars 
10 that year But the information on which this 
calculation was based was chiefly supplied by 
masters of Government nnmary schools, and they 
must have only reported such indigenous schools 
as were m their immediate neighbourhood No 
notice was apparently taken of the outlying 
idigenous schools for, according to the latest census 
returns available, there are about 8 000 villagea in 
the Presidency withapopulationoESOO and upward* 
Now.ina Tillage containing 500 people, there most 
be about 40 boys of school going sge, taking one 
B,xth to be the ratio of school going children to the 
whole popnbtior, and one twelfth that of school- 
,>• boys, and I can scarcely believe that a Tiliagc 
hanog 40 boys of school going age «n be with 
oolasebookof BomfeSOTt.viwU'Vvtv&s'itely uihabit^ 
br the lowest and the poorest cIm'c* of people 
Moreover, there w a large number of mdigenous 
schools in the large towns , and even m ^e smaffer 
towns and larger vdlagcs, there are always some 
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inclif'enons schools existing siile by side with the 
Government schools TaUng all these things into 
consideration and observing also that even in 
Tillages with a less population than 500, hat 
■mhabitcd by higher classes of Hindus, there are 
always indigenous schools loamtained hj them 
for the education of their children, we cannot he 
fat wroc^ if we tihe the indigenous schools at 
present existing m the Presidency to be at least 
half as many more as those given in the retnm 
above alluded to, that is to spy, about 4,000 
indigenous schools existing side by side with and 
around the 4,705 Government vernacular schools 
given in last year’s Educational Report 

(J) These indigenens schools are in no way a 
relic of the ancient village eyetem, which only 
provided the village with a priest who taught the 
V^a by rote to such children as came to him to 
learn Indigenons schools confined to secular 
education IS entirely a modern institution, though 
we cannot trace its origin 

(3) The subjects of insltuelion in indigencms 
schools are reading and writing the current band, 
and mental arithmetic, required in the ordinary I 
transactions of the rural population The instruc 
■lion given in these subjects is of a very defective 
character The boys simply learn to read and write 
nnmtelligently, and they feam to east accoofits 
without the least knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetic Printed hooka are scrupnlously excluded 
from the coarse of lustruction pursued in these 
schools and the system of discipline in voguo is the 
disciplino of the rod No catalosne of any soit is 
kept, and attendance is never maiked 

(4} The fees charged lu these schools are from 
two to four annas in lutal dutncts, and from font 
to eight annas m towns In the former the fees 
*iro sometimes paid in kind 

(5) The masters of indigenons schoois geu^aliy 
come from the class of Drahmans, and their qualu 
fieatioDs are often of the most meagre description 
Those who have no lands of their own and are too idle 
to rent lands from others for cuUmtion, who have 
not even n small amount of trading capital (owork 
npon, who have failed to obtain any hind of 
employment above menial service, either under 
Government or otherwise, and those who have al^o 
failed to rroalify themselves for any profession, but 
yet are above the mean life of beggars, generally 
taketo tbelife of indigenous school masters 

can be expected of such men ? They are, os a rule. 
Ignorant of anything beyond the simplest subjects 
they teach, namely, umntelhgent reading, wnting, 
and casting accounts 

(6) The foregoing remarks apply to indigenous 
schools generally There are doubtless, some 
schools of this class, here and there, that have 
profited by tbo close contiguity of tbeir neighbours 
—the well ordered Government schools 

(7) I do not know of any arrangements made 
for traiQing or proTidiog masters for the mdigenous 
schools hlen of the descnption given above God 
their way to places where, by establubing on 
indigenous school, they can pramn precarions iTveb 
hood Sometimes well to>do country people find 
out some such person m their neighbourhood to 
cstahl sh a school for their own children , and they 
also allow their poorer ne ghbonrs’ children to attend 
on the payment of some fee 

(S) Under altered circumslances, however, 1 
think that ind genons schools can be turned tog^ 
account. a« part of a system of national cdncatiOB , 
and the method I would adopt for the purpose is 


this when an application for a new school » re 
ceived, I would ask the applicants whether they hal 
an indigenous school in their village If they said 
yes, 1 would ascertain the nature of the school soil 
the qualifications of thcnteacher, and wonld offer i 
reasonable grant in aid ot exceeding S50 a yen 
provided the applicants conld get their indigenons 
master to adopt an intelligent method of teaching 
reading and writing, keep an attendance roll and 
send in a monthly statement of attendance and 
fees, and offer his school for examination at the 
annual visit of the inspecting officer If the school 
master is young and capable of imOTitTement he 
will gradually improve his school under tlw 
system If he were found to he utterly incapahk 
of any improvement, the villagers could in a little 
while be lodnced to dispense with his services, and 
employ in his placea person who had gona through 
the courae of instruction pursued in Governmeat 
vernacular schools Gradually trained men, or at 
least men who have passed the vernacnlar fith 
standard and obtained n second class public 
service certificate, can be placed at the head of 
such schools, which, in that case will not be very 
inferior to any schools directly under the manage 
ment of Government As regards indigenous 
schools which cannot be utilisw m this way, 1 
would offer the masters an annnsl grant simply on 
the results of a general annual examination of theit 
schools m their own standards, varying from S20 
to RSfi, according to the numher of boys in tie 
school and the qualifications of the master 1 
would at first insist on no other condition tbsn tial 
of the annual examination, and would not even 
require the master to keep a roll call, provided tie 
lieMmenof the village gave assurance to the inspect 
log officer that the number presented for examino* 
tioa was really attending the indigenous school 
dnnng th^revions year, or at* least previous six 
months TVien the mdigenous masters are once 
acenstomed to receive Government aid, they will 
be most reluctant to forego it, and will thus be 
gradually induced to adopt an intelligent mode of 
teaching the very subjects they were teaching 
before in an unintelltgeat way, to keep a roll 
can, and to send in a periodical return The 
chapter of these schools will he gradually im« 
proved in tbo manner above indicate In course 
of tune moat of the indigenous schools will have 
changed haada, aod will be found managed by men 
wbobave been directly or indirectly inlnenc^ by 
the Government method of teaching 

(9) The masters of most of the indigenous 
schools ore, in the opinion of inspecting officers, 
unwilling at present to accept State aid, and to 
conform to the rules nmder which such aid is given, 
and consequently there are only 76 of each schools 
hitherto recogni«ed by the Educational Depart* 
meat But many of them may bo brought under 
tbo inilaence of the Department by gradually 
extending thegrant m aidsystem to themncconling 
to tha method above suggested 

(10) In Bengal, during the last ten years, the 
Educational Department has, under the system 
initiated by Sir George Campbell, brought under 
its Influence more than 40,000 lud genous schools by 
means o! the grant in aid process, and, altogether, 
it would seem that obont nine tenths of the total 
number of mdigeuous schools in that province are 

I at present aided by Government in some shape or 
other, and bare been thus absorbed in (he national 

I system of primary education H hat bas been 
posnblc to do in Bengal to this enormous extent 
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ay le mucli more easily done to a much smaller 
tent in Bombay by sympathetic treatment and 
' fostering care 

Quti B —What opinion does your experience 
id you to bold of the extent and value of home 
itrnction? How far is a boy educated at home 
le to compete on equal terms, at exammafiODs 
lalifying for the public service, with boys 
ucated at school? 

Jni 5 — No system of home education prevails 
my province, and consequently there ore no data 
enable nle to form an opinion as to the compara* 
VC value of home and school education 
(^ves G — How far can the Government depend 
a private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
c elementary instruction m rural districts? Can 
ou enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
romoting primary instrnclion? 

An> G — As I have already stated in roy answer 
to question 4, there is a large number of indigenous 
primary schools nnaidid by Government, supplying, 
however imperfectly, the want of elementary 
instrnction m rural districts , but there is no 
chance, m mj opinion, of their making the desired 
improvement to any marked extent without direct 
support from Government How thismay bedone, 
and how these schools may be gradually absorbed 
in the national system of education, I Lave folly 
explained in the same jlacc By making offers of 
eimdaraid, miny young men that are now qualify. 
iDg themoolves for the lower grade of the public 
service, ami others that are Ming brought up in 
Government vernacular schools, may bo induced 
to open fresb indigenous schools m smaller villages 
fttpresent unprovid«<l with any means of instruc 
tioUfSo that, in course of time, there will be no 
village deserving the name that is not supplied 
with an elementary school wholly or partially 
supported and managed by Government 
(f) The various Missionary societies that have 
hitherto meetly confined their edacationil operations 
to towns, can he easily induced to estahluh schools 
in mral districts, especnlly for the education of 
the low-caste children, with a fair amount of State 
support 

(3) There are at present no other private 
agencies available for promoting the work of pn 
mary instruction 

Quts 8 — What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com- 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instrnction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal Funds, 
what security would yon suggest ag'iinst the possi 
bility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans 8 — Primary and middle class schools of 
every descnption may, lu my opinion, be safely 
entrusted to Municipal Committees for support and 
management, wherever they have exhibited suffi 
cient intelligence, public spint, and the power of 
combination for civic purposes in other matters, 
reserving to Government the power of inspecting 
the sclioolsaunualiy , nndlay mg down the standaids 
of instruction to be followed 

(•J) Assuming that the provision of elementary 
instruetioi) in towns is to be a charge against 
Municipal Funds, the only secuiity I can sn,^fest 
against tlie possibility if Municipal committees 
failing to make sufficient piovi«ion, is to fix by 
special enactment a certain proportion of the 
Municipal revenues, wuicli the committees should 
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be Muired to devote to the purposes of education 
within their limits This propoition should be 
adequate to the educational wants of the diffeient 
Municijnhties As schools of the class above 
indicated are now mostly provided for out of 
local funds throughout the country, and as 
town populations with large revenues do not con- 
tabutc any portion of these local funds, it is hut 
fair that they should provide for their own educa- 
tional wants, so far as they relate to jinmary and 
middle class instruction, by contributing a certain 
proportion of their public revenues 

Ques 9 —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system m force lor providing teachers in- 
piimary schools? What is the picsent social 
status of village school masters ? Do they ex- 
ert a beneficial influence among the villagers? 
Canyon suggest measures, other than increase of 
pay, for improving their position ? 

Aas 9 —As regards the system of providing 
teachers for primary schools now in force, 1 have 
to offer one or two remarks 

(2) Tbereareatpresentl,877traiDed as against 
1,929 Dutrained teachers of primary schools em- 
lioyedinthe Presidency It is evident from this 
that the five training schools for masters, now 

I existing m the different Divisions of the Presidency, 

, are not alone able to supply a sufficient number of 
I trained teachers even for the existing number of 
Government schools , much Jess will they be in a 
, position to supply the increasing wants of the 
Department, when piimary education is much 
j morewidelyextended 1 shonld, theitfoie, suggest 
I II it tiaiuiog classes should be attached to the 
I distnctand taluka schools, from which masters 
may be supplied for schools in the rural districts 
Besides, such of the masleis of the indigenous 
schools as are young and capable of impiovement 
will make efficient teachers in course of time for 
moderate requirements of the rural population 
Such of those as may be found willing may La 
sent temporarily to the trnnung classes and 
schools to receive some instruction there id the art 
of teaching r 

(3) The present status of village school masters, 
owing to their small pay, is very low indeed , and 
they do not exert any benefic al influence whatever 
among the villagers The only means, other than 
increase of pay, which I can suggest for improving 
their position, and enabling them to exert their 
inOuence among the villagers, is to impart to 
them some little knowledge of scientific ag'iicultuTe, 
native astioDomy, medicine, and law in addition to 
the subjects already taught m the ti'aming insti- 
tutions 

(4) The present course of training colleges 
extends over three years If one year be added to 
that penod, and il the wl ole of the fiist year bo 
not spent in revision, os is done at present, it will 
not be difficult to impart to tliem a moderate 
amount of knowledge m these additional subjects, 
especially as none are adiritted to these lustitutions 
now, who have not passed the 6th or the highest 
standard of venncular education 

(5) The 1 uowledge of the^e additional subjects 
will, in my opinion considerably improve tl e 
condition of the village school masters It will 
fn jiiA him an invaluable member of tbe village 
community, and thus enable him to exercise a 
beneficial 11 fluence among tbe villagers 

Qnet to — Wl at subjects of instruction, if in- 
trodneed luto primary schools, would make them 
99 



more iccepfalile to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural chsacs? ShonlJ any 
special means bea lopted foi makiug the lostruetion 
in such subjects efBeieut? 

Jni 10. \\bat makes the instruction in pri- 

mary schools unacceptable to the community at 
large, nnd especially to the agricultuinl classes, is, 
not the want of any new subjects winch they wish 
to have taugl t, but tl e presence of some which 
they do not cate for, namely, the reading of 
printed books, histoiy, and geography, lliese 
subjects most of the old fasbicmed people think to 
be utteily usele's 

(2) What will make primary schools more 
popular IS, giving pronuueuce to reading, and writ- 
ing the current hand well, and casting acconnls 
leadily by the metbod of mental aiithmetic, and 
by making poetrj , history, and geogiaphy, and 
the scientific system of antbmetic voluntary sub- 
jects forming the highest standard of education at 
primary schools, whi^ those boys should not be 
made to learn who do not wish to do so If, m 
addition to tins, a httle instruction in scientific 
agriculture and some knowledge of tl e system of 
village accounts were introduced into the conree of 
instruction, and effectively taught hy masters who 
have themselves learnt them at tnining lostita- 
tions, I have no doubt the primary schools will be 
very popular with the commuDity 

Quee Ji— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught m the schools oi your province the dialect of 
the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Am Theveinaculararecognisedaod taught 
ID the schools m the difl'eient divisioat of the 
Sombay Presidency are the dialects of the people, 
nnd their teacliing, therefore, does not m the least 
make the schools unpopular 

Q«m 14 —TV ill you favourthe Commission with 
)0ur views, first, ns to how the uumber of primary 
. schools can be increasefi, and, secondly, how they 
can be gradnally rendered more cfficieut? 

Ans loave already partly anticipated the 
yemarks 1 1 ad to make on tins subject m my 
answer to quistion 4 1 have theie shown 

bow tl e large numbei of indigenous schools that 
arc scattered tbroiigbout the country may be 
absorbed III the national system of education, nnd 
how they may be gradually rendered more eflicient 
1 shall, tbetelore, content myself here with stating 
lion this maybe done without making any additional 
demaoJs, at present, on Iraperml leveiiues, and 
without diverting for this purpese funds which aro 
now devoted to other equally important objects 
^2) 1 have above stated that the existing un- 
recognised II digeiious schools may be gradnally 
turned mto aided schooU,TccemDg aannal grants ac- 
cording to the general results of the aonaal examina- 
tion, tl c average attendance, and the qualifications 
of the master I have also stated that the grants 
should not bo less than H20 or moie than il&O 
a rear Now, considering that there will he many 
schools of inferior character, we may safely take, on 
an average, E3 as the monthly grant which shall 
have to be paid as State a d to each indigenous 
school Taking the number of indigenous schools 
that have thus to be aided to be about 4,0O0, the 
montlih sum which will have to be expcodeiHhis 
way will bo nbont 1(12,0(10 , and the additional 
BVnual txiindilure which will be required on this 
account will thus be about 111,44,000 This 
Remand can bo met by utilidiiig for this purjO'S 


certain sources of the nniuial income of the Depart, 
meat which are not yet utilised These soua-es 
me as follows — 

Xtf[jr — Iheie is first the animal savings from the 
local educational cess, which lor the last 
three years have averaged at about EC9,000 
er year These savings peeil no longer 
e added to the Local bund reserve, as that 
fiiud has already reached so high a figure as 
Ho,C\302, which will be piobahly 
sufficient for all contingencies arising for 
dimmutionoflocal cess, caused by scarcity 
of tain, &c 

Sadly —This large amount of Local Fund 
which 18 not wanted for any imnsedutc 
puqiose, may be put to interest, which will, 
in that case, annually amount to at least 

519.000 

$rdly —There is a large amount saved every 
year from Proviiicul grants, which during 
the last three years lias averaged at about 

592.000 Now, this large amount is 
annually allowed to lapse to Provincial 
funds, which there is no reason to do , for, 
although Government are unwilling to 
indefinitely increase the piovincial grant, 
they will not grudge to allow the present 
nominal amount of the grant to he fully 
expended If there is any technical objec- 
tion to this, it can be got over byincreasiog^ 
the nominal annual grant to that extent 

(6) Now these three items of annual revenue 
will amount to about Rl 80,001), which will he 
more than sufficient for aiding 4,00U indigenous 
vill«« schools, which, according to the above 
calciuition, will cost Government only about 
Rl, 44,000 annually The remainder may be 
devoted to the spread of female education, the claimi 
< f which on public revenues have yet received but 
email recognition at the handa of the Educational 
De|ar(iucnt, ns I shall have occasion to point out 
in the proper place 

Qhm 15 — Do you know of any mstaaece m 
which Government cducalional institntims of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragnigb 62 of the Despatch of Ib54, and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
ellect has not been given to that piovisiou ? 

Ant lo — Ido not know of any instances in 
which Ooverament cducatiouol institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, ns contemplated m 
paragraph 62 of the*Despatch of 1854, for the 
simple reason that the state of things therein con- 
templated under which this could be done is yet 
far distant, if indeed it can ever be attained That 
time IS far distant yet, at least on this side of 
India, unless we mean to hand over the work of 
higher education to sectaries and adventureis, and 
thereby cheek the spread of higl er education by 
the abandonment of tboso institutions which are 
DOWitemaiDstay, not to probable, but certain decay, 
whicli the Home Government m that very 
paragraph disclaimed any wuh to do A strong 
dischimei like that contained in the paragraph 
abovereterred to is even now necessary 

(2) Ti 0=0 who chiefiy avail themselves of high 
and secondary education out of the Vre«idency 
town, mainly belong to the middle chases of t! c 
p ople, who are yd too poor to provide for their 



omi eJueatronal wints to the extent to i?l)icTi 
they will hare to do it under the grautm>ud 
eystcm 

(3) Higher edacation and the desire for it has 
not so far advanced in the Bombay Presidency as 
to induce private men of the requisite learning and 
talents, experience, and pecuniary resources, to open 
higher institutions to any extent on their own 
account, and to manage them with increasing 
efficiency, even with the prospect of getting liWra] 
grants from Government 

(4) There are, no doubt, many Missionaiy 
Societies which have established higher institutions 
in the larger cities, and which are ready to a\ail 
tbemsches of Government aid But their avowed 
object being sectarian propagandi'm, people in 
general have no couGdence m their disinterested 
ness, or lu the efficiency of their secular teaching 
That this IS true of the niajoiity of their insiitu 
tlons IS sbowB by their poor ntteiidauce, and still 
poorer results, notwithstandiug that they charge 
very low fees, and are mostly under Jiiiropean 
management Government, therefore, hare hither 
to been natnrallj averse to transfer the work of 
public Instruction to such bodies 

Qttti 16 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of thehigberordermigbt 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty o£ Government to 
protect ? 

IS —I tnow of no case la which this can 
he done without injury to education, aud to certain 
other interests which it is the duty of Govemmeiit 
to protect , 

(5) There ore at present only two higher 
Government in'titutioos in the Presidency that 
can educate men for the University in all its 
stages and branches These are the Elpbinstone 
aniT Deeeaa Colleges Kow, neither of these 
inctitotions can be closed or transferred to private 
bodies for the following reasons 

(3) Tliesa two colleges are institutions of a Very 
long standing, and they have all along been 
conducted with an efficiency which has be>-n raiely 
exhibited by any of the private colleges They 
are much more numerously attended, and have 
achieved much brighter results than many of the 
private institution« 

(1) St \avier’8 College in Bombay has no I 
doubt shown a considerable degree of efficiency, ' 
but It has an in<ufficieat staff, and but small > 
attendance Hus is a striking fact, considenng 
the central position of that institution with refer- 
ence to the native town Elphinstone College, 
with its higher fees fewer fiee studentshijis, and 
most inconvenient locality, has on its rolls more 
than double the number of students that attend 
St Xavier’s College This shows how much nioic 
popular the former college is than either of the 
Mission colleges m Bombay, ind how the cause of 
higher education would suffer, if that sole Oovera 
meat college in the Presidency tow n were abolished 
or transferred to any private agency 

(o) As regards the Deccan College, it is tie 
only institution of the kind out of Bombay , and 
it would be doing a great injury to the cause of 
higher education to abolish it, or even to reduce 
its status It would be unfair to compel mofus.sil 
students of tl e middle classes with extremely 
moderate means to join the Elphinstone College 
in Bombav, wJiere the fees and the cost of boarding 
and living is disproport oi ately hi^h, and beyond 


the teach of most people outside the Presidency 

town 

(6) It 13 necessary for Government to maintain 
both their colleges m their present status for 
reasons above «t3ted,andal«o wtthavicw to main, 
tain the principle of religious neutrality, which 
will be clearly violated if higher education were 
practically handed over to the sole management of 
Chnstnn Missionary hocieiies, and all Hindu, 
Farsi, and Mufiaiaznadaa students were compelled 
to attend their institutions entirely a.ainst their 
will 

(7) As regards secondary edacation there is 
only one Government hijjh schoolin each district, 
besides the LIj hm^tone High School m Bombay 
Now the latter is almost a self supporting institu- 
tion, the Provincial expenditure upon it being ouly 
about illl,flOU, that is less than one foiirth of its 
total cost I do not think that any private bodj , 
whether Missionary or otherwise, can manage that 
institution with half Its present efficiency with the_ 
same amount of Provincial grant No private 
school in Bombay Las yet been able to achieve half 

I as good results as the Elphinstone High School, 
an I, as that is the only institution to which parents, 

I who are suspicious about the influence of Missionary 
I teaching, and trbo have no confldcncoin other 
ephemeral schools started by young adventurers, 
can send their children, it would be unrafe to 
meddle with that institution, font cannot but 
injure the cause of education m Bombay, and make 
the observance of the principle of rehgioos fiestni- 
lity utterly impossible 

(8) hat I have said above with regard to the 

Elphinstone High School may be said with greater 
force of the Government High School at Poona, 
where thereare no other agencies at work at present, 
which caa take up the work which it has been 
doing with a success and efficiency second only to 
the Llpbinstone High School in the whole Presi- 
dency It will not be alleged that any of the 
three institutions in the city can take the plan. 
of the Poona High School, at least for some timh 
to come The state of the Free Church Mission 
School IS too well known to make it necessary for 
me to make any remarks on it here Of the 
native institution all that I can say is, that it has 
eimply managed to existdunng the last few years, 
and as regards the New Engl sb School, which 
bos been started by some graduates fresh from the 
University, it would be sufficient to say that it is 
60 now, and its future is yet so uucerlaiu, that an 
old and highly successful institution like I’oona 
High School caunot be dispensed with to make 
room for it The Poona High School iiuIiLe the 
Elphinstone, has no endowments to depend npon , 
ret its fees alone cover more than 1 alf or nearly 
00 per cent of the total expenditure The cost to 
Government for each pupil m it is only ahont 
fi20 per year , , . i 

(9) As regards the other district high school®, 
tberearc no private high sehooU, Missionary or 
otherwise, m their vicinity, even in a tolerable 
state of efficiency, to do the work which Govern- 
ment high schools are now doing, namely, that of 
mviug Mcondar) education to tlieroiddleandlower 
c!ft8<=c«! The Mission schools at Surat, Ahmedalad, 
and Bel-ranm have recently been showing some signs 
of improvement But it will tike a long time befora 
they are able to do the work of Government 
msutnttons with any chance of permanence , jmd as 
there arc no other private high schools than 
those established by Missionary bceictie*- in ti-’se 
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ootl) in'* localities, the people will aimpl/ te left 
to the altermlive ot smJiti!? then cIiiMtciv, whelhec 
they fit® it Or nut, to the Jfission scliooU which 
insi't on sectarian religious teacliing The cause of 
education cannot hut Buffer greatly hy tUo change 

(10) All tUe private ogeucies above allodetl to, 
wbicb aro ftt present tahing part in the work of 
high and secondary education, ebould, however, l»e 
heartily eucournged with a fairly liberal aid from 
State funds, that tl ey may, in the coiiree of time, 
he in a position to take upon tbcmsclTeB much 
greater share of the work of puhho inttrnetion 
than they have hitherto done State aid, however, 
should be given to such institutions only as ore 
open to all classes of the community, and as do not 
force religious instruction on those who do not 
want it 

(11) IC it ha urged that the Oovemment insli* 
tulions cost more than private ones, I reply that 
the increased cost is much more than compensated 
hy provid ng the country with an educational 
system, which is far superior in order and disci* 
pliDC and general elScicncy to any other educational 
system not nuder the din-ct control of Govern- 
ment, and which carries with it the ei tiro confi 
dence of the people on account of its perfect 
nentrality in matters of religion 

(151) The great eupenonty of the Oovemment 
over private colleges is nodispatcd , and the eupen* 
onty of Government over private schools u ta(R. 
cieatly indicated by the results of the Cotrsnee 
Examination dunu" the lost tweatyycars, thatu 
to say, ever since the organisation of the tloi 
versitv of Bombay These results have bcco tahii 
lated by the University Registrar for the Director 
of Piblio lostruetion, and are published at page 
Si of the Annual Report of the Bombay Ed^uca 
tional Department for the year lS3i> 151 broco 
these results it is clear that while S9 per cent of 
tbeeandidatesfrom Oovemment schools have passed 
tb® EntrancB Examination, only per cent bare 
passed from private schools, and while Govemoieot 
schools sent np 54 per cent, of the total number of 
successful candidates private schools only sent np 
5ffper cetii! 

Quet J7 —In the province with which yon are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more exteosivelr than 
heretofore, m the establishment of scbooia and 
colleges upon the grant-in aid system? 

Ans 17 — The conntiy is not yet sufllciently 
'advanced in wealth and education, especially out of 
Bombay, to encourage any gentlemaa to establish 
schools and colleges to any extent, on their own 
account, even with the prospect of securing grants* 


eieoey, and to place themselves on o firm fooling, 
by means of a fair and liberal system of grauts- 
lo aid They should, honeier, he oontrol/el hy tbj 
educational Department by a strict animal laipec* 
turn, not only with reference Ui thesahjecta tiaght 
in them, hut nI<o with reference to their general 
discipline and management 

Qoe$. SO —How far is the whole educational 
syiti^in, os at present administered, one of | radical 
oentrahty , < v , one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as rcgaidt 
Government aid and inspection from any religions 
pnnciplcs that are Lau^ht or cot taught in it ? 

20— The Government educational systeia 
IS, the whole, one of practical neutrality la 
its own institutions Government scrupuloadj 
abstains from inculcating nny sectarian religious 
pttnot( les , while tti Uto case of aided schools it 
only gives grants in aid purely according to the 
results of their secular tea hiiig If only Govern* 
ment aid were equally distributed between Alis* 
sionary and con'Missionary institutions on tl e one 
Land, and betwien Christian and non Christum 
schools on the other, there wontd ho no cause 
whatever for the complaint which is heard in some 
quarters with regard to the working of the grant- 
iQ aid system, or with regard to the observance 
of the principle of etnet religious neutrality 

Qi/tt 2/.— What classes pnneipally avail them* 
selves of Oovemment or aided ecbonls and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
cl met do not pay eniu^b for such edacaUca f 
Wbat II the rale of fees payable for higher eda* 
cation in your province, and il° coDSider it 
adequate? 

21— With the exception of Parsis, whe«e 
Dumber is compamtiiely small, it is the middle 
classes that priacipally avail tliemseWes c! colle- 
giate iDstituttODs, whether Oovernment or aided, 
for the education of their children, judging from 
the caste returns given for several institutions in 
the Aonnal Report of the Bombay Educational 
Department for 1850-Sl Kow>bs the middle 
classes mostly consist of men of moderate means, 
and as the college fees are at present very high, 
the complaint is altogether unfounded This is 
epecuDy so in the case of the two Government 
colleges, which arc situated at long distances from 
the town proper In them residence at College, 
which IS very costly, is rendered necessary lu the 
case of most slndents 

(-) The same remarLs, eeterii ponhiu, apply to 
schools The complaint may have some iounda* 
t on as regarda the Elpbmstone High School, as 
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(+) Tlie rate of fees payable for collejiate edu- 
cation m tbe Bombay Presidency js from J15 
lo BIO per month As rcpirJs high schools, 
the rate of fees is dilTerent for dilTerent schools, 
and diircrcnt rates of fees <btam in (Iifl«.reQt 
standards of the same school In tho Elphinstone 
and Tliana llirfh Schools the highest fee pa) ablo 
IS Bi per moDtb, in the Poona High School 
B3, and m most of tho other high schools 
B2 

Q<tet 22 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Ant 22—1 do not know of any feuch college , 
l/irfc I behere tbe Parsi Proprietary School, and 
one or two Farsi schools in Bombay, arc entirely 
supported by fees 

Qm 23 —Is it m jotir opinion possible for a 
non GoTCroment institution of the higher order 

10 Wconife and w1\ctv vn dweet 

competition with a similar Government iDstitniion ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Ass 23 — believe it is qnito possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become inducntial and stable, even when m 
direct competition wi'b a Government instiintion 
St Mary’s Institution in Bombay is an instance 
in point By single-heart*! devotion to Ihcir 
work, and by strict enforcement of discipline, the 
Managers of that institution have acouircd for it 
a position of con'iderablo itiiluence and stability 
If other prn'ato institutions work with the tame 
energy and devotion to work, there is no reason why 
they shonld not achteio similarly good results 

Q«ei 2J—ls the cause of higl cr cilucattou m 
your province injured by any nnhcaUhy coropcti 
tion, and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

Am ?i— "Uhat may bo the expenenee of 
colleges on this point I cannot eay, hut with 
regON to high schools I have noticed Chat come 
of the private schools, especially Missionary lO' 
stitutioQS, nhcrcin many ci«cs numbers are chiefly 
looked to and discipliao is neglected, often interfere 
nith the mainlcuauco of strict discipline lu Gov- 
ernment institutions 

(2) Boys that ha\o failed to obtain promotion 
in the latter, readily And admittaneo into tbe 
hi|,hcr, clashes of the former, and then, on the 
plea of being in those elosses there, after n time 
they return to be admitted into similar classes of 
tho Government schools 111 natured hoys, know- 
ing well that if they are cxpclKd from Government 
institutions they can readily And admittance into 
private ones, arc not os obwlicnt and respectful to 
their masters as » necessary for the maiDtenance 
of proper discipline in the clasvs 

(3J Tins sort of unhealthy competition is 
injurious to tho cai]«c of sound education , but, as 

11 IS impossible to bring about an ogreement 
between Government and private institutions on 
tbii point, the only remedy I can suggest is, that , 
inspecting otEcers, when tl ey visit tho aided i 
institutions, should see tl at promotions in, and I 
admissions to, those schools are alivays maJejn I 
accordance with tl o standards rocognis^ by Gov- | 
ernment. This point should be borne in raiad in 
determining tho grant for general disciphnesod 
innnagement 

Qhci 2t — Dv eilucatfd Natives inyonrjro- 
vinco readily find remaneratiro emplayment ? 

* 


Am 2Z — T do not think that tl ere is any 
ground f ir compbint on ll is 100-1 as yet Indeed 
it IS often diQicuIt for Lduca’ional autl orilies to 
Tind a sufEcient nnmber of educated Natives to 
: enter the Ld leational service , and it is well known 
' fhatonfy a ftw graluates have os yet sought 
admiMjoi] into the Bevenne Department under the 
. existing rules, although there are many vacancies 
j awaiting them there 

I Qmt 2G — Is the instniction imparted ID sccon- 
' daty schools cafeubted to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their stulies further with 
oscful and pnctieal information ? 

Am 2G — ^Thcinstruction imrdrted insecondary 
schools 13 certainly usefnl, but 1 cannot say that 
for those who do npt pursue thcir stoJies beyond 
their school career it is sullleiently pnctieal It 
most I e admitted that at present the aim of secon- 
dary rdnevtion is mainly to prepare men for the 
University career But Ido not sec any wuen 
why after the 0th Anglo-vermcubr standard, 
which IS the standard for (he first Class Public 
Service Certificate Lxamination, the classes in 
secondary schools may not ho divided into two 
departments, one preparing for the University, 
and the other for the practical occu|vitions of life 
In the former may be taught cbssical languages, 
and tho other suljects which are necessary for 
those who want to enter the University , while 
ID the latter pcnmnnalun, composition, letter writ- 
ing, book keeping, and a thorough acquimtaneo 
with tho forms recognised in oflieial and mcrm&tilo 
' correspoo lence Tho rntrance Examination should 
be the goal of tho former , while a special examina- 
tioomay hehcldsimultaneouily wiUt the Lntnnce, 
where tbe stolent's knowledge of the luhjeets 
taught m the practical department may be tnt^, 
and certiflcaics of proficiency in those tnljecls 
granted to enable them to enter practical life 

Qmt FT — Do yoo think tliere IS any truth in 
tbe statement that tl o attention of teachers and 
pupib IS undulydirecteJ to the Lntranec Fxamina- 
tioQ of the University ? If so, are yon of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education m secondary schools for the 
TCquiremenU of onlinarj'lifo? 

Am 27 — I have already anticipated the answer 
to this question in my answer to the bit one 
I Tbe pnucipal aim of secondary education being, 
os I have above said, to prepare men for tlie 
University, lU cnrnculum » naturally arranged • 
with that end in view , but I cannot say that tbe 
attention of teachers and pupils u unduly directed 
to it 

^arr Do you think that the number of 

E npU in secondary schools who present themselves 
arth« University Entrance Lxatnmalion IS unduly 
large when compared with tl o requiremenU of the 
country? If you think so, what do you regard as 
tbecaosesof this state of tbiogv, and what n 
m^m wonl 1 you suggest ? 

Am 2S—i do not think that tie nomber of 
popib in secondary schools who present thera- 
M-hes for the University Entrance 1 lamination 

can ever be too Urge for t! e rtijuiremroU of lie 

rsMintiy 1 do not believe that the roantry would 
be any the worse for hanog as many ef her sons 
fjt w^l edacated as possible before tliev ente* tbe 
diPerent walks of pub’ c an 1 private life, and it 
(s unnecessary to suggest air remedies for a stale 
of things which does not exu', and wucll l>* in no 
srar isjunoai if it did rxiet 

KO 
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— "^hat sysfem prevails in your pro- 
vince wJtli reference to Bcholarships, end bave Jon 
any remarks to make on the Buhjfict? la the 
scholarship system impartially administered aS 
between Government and aided schools ? 

89 — There are certain University scholar- 
ships endowed "by private individnaU which ate 
open to all lustitutioos aUke, whether Government 
or private Besides these, each college hasits own 
set of scholarships, mostly endowed by private 
gentlemen, and in some cases receiving wnl8 
tToni Government There la no genetal tAol ir- 
ship system in the Bombay Educational Depart- 
ment To some of its institutions Government 
allows a small monthly sum for scholarships, 
and the aided schools, which receive annual grants . 
from Government, may set apart a portion for 
scholarships to he held by their students 

Qaej 31 —Does the University cnmcnlnm 
afford a sufBcient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Am 31 —I do not think that the University 
cuinculum alone can afford a snfficient training 
for teachers in secondary schools, nor is the costly 
machinery of special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose There are two ways lu which this 
may be done The college professors should give 
joint ceitiEcatee to such of theu students as wish 
to enter the Educational Department after com- 
pleting their college caieer, stating whether their 
conduct has been anezceptionable throughout, and 
whether their bearing u gentlemanly, whether 
their attendance has been marked by regularity 
and punetualitv, whether they are neat, accurate, 
and methodical in theit wiitten work, and thought- 
ful, faultless, and simple in their oral communica- 
tion The holders of such certificates may be at 
once appointed masters la secondary schools, and 
confirmed after a year’s probation on the recom- 
mendation of the head of the eebaol Those who 
cannot get such certificates at the time of leaving 
college, but have afterwards qualified IhenwelveB 
for the teacher’s piofession, may be admitted as 
candidates in some of the leading Goventment 
schools, and after a trial of six months, dmmg 
which the head of the lostitntion shoold ascertain 
whether they have got the qoalificatioDB specified 
above, they may be recommended for probationary 
appointments, m which they should not be con- 
firmed till after one year’s further trial 

Qnes S3 —'What is the system of school in- 
spection pursued m your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improi ement ? 

Jjit 33 — At present the Bombay Presidency 
IS divided for the purposes of inspection into five 
divisions, each of which has an Inspector, assisted 
by one Deputy and one Assistant Deputy Inspector 
for each district. All Government primary 
schools are, os a rule, visited once a year by the 
subordinate inspecting officers The Educational 
Inspectors supervise the work of Ihetr sobordiuntcs 
generally, and conduct the examination of all 
secondary schools, Government or aided But 
a single annual visit, which, when schools ue 
qumerous in any distnct, must be necessarily 
* hurcieo, ciunot he quite satisfactory. 1 should, 
therefore, propoce that the district and taloka 
school masterp, who are generally expenenced and 
well- trained men, may be turned into halftime 
Inspectors, who should visit the surrounding 
v^ll^ge schools within eisy distance at least twice 


ajcir Tlieysliniild bo paid Irdvelling uHowsacs 
at tba nsnal rates, and a temporary asBigtsst 
tboaltl bo given them to work m their school! 
(lanng their absence on inspection duty The 
email additional fuiida which will thus Lo required 
to make the insficction system ns thorough u 
poBsibie, may be defrayed from the savings men 
tioned m my answer to question 14 

Ques S3 — Can you suggest any method of 
Eccuting cOlcicnt voluntary agency m the work of 
iDspectioD aod examination ? 

Alt* S3 —The iinmber of educated men (not- 
withstanding the talk ahont there being too many 
I of them for the requirements of the country) u 
1 yet too small to enable the Edncotiooal Depart 
ment to secure voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection aud esamination 

(4) The preseut local committees in counection 
with primary schools are not capable of exercising 
even a general supervision over the schools under 
their control , much less can they he expected to 
take part m the regular work of inspection and 
examination 

(8) In Bombay and Fooua the Government 
high schools ere cxamiued by college professori, 
but Ibis cannot be strictly called a voluntary 
agency. It is merely an internal orrangement 
of the Departmeut, made with s view to give some 
little relief to the inspeetiug oflicers 
(4) There is material enough in Bombay, how 
ever, which may grodually no turned to good 
account, by forming an examination board to 
inspect the educational institutions in the Presi- 
dency town In Poona I do not think ibu is yet 
possible 

Q«<» 55 —Are the present airangemetili of the 
Education Department in regard to esaminatioiu 
or text books, or m any other way, such os on 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private lostilutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vemaculat literaturo? 

Am S5 — I do wot think that there is any 
ground for the complaint as regards text hooks, 
because private lustitutions are at liberty to intro- 
duce any booka they please, provided they are 
similai in quality to the text-books sanctioned for 
' Government -cboole by tbe Educational Depart- 
ment As regards exanunatiuns, in order to 
determine tbe grants to be pa^d to aided schools, 
Goveiniaent has laid dowu certain standards, and 
Educational Inspectors aie guided hy them in con- 
docting the ezamiDations There is not the least 
interference on the part of the Educational officers 
with the internal arrangements of private lustitu 
tions • 

Quet SB — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in yonr opinion, he most 
effectively taken by the State jind by other agen- 
cies? 

Ant 36 — In the present state of education in 
India the Government must take part in every 
branch of it In no branch whatever can educa- 
tion be left solely to the care of private agencies , 
ndr can Government afford to dispense with any 
existing pnvate agency that may be doing any 
useful educational work Tbe vast extent of the 
country and the enoimous numbers of its popula- 
tion require that both tbe State and other agencies 
should combine to cany out the great work of 
education, I have indicated more than once lu 



my previous answers ttiat the country is not yet 
tuffioiently advanced to make it safe for Govem- 
ment to withdraw, even to a small extent, from 
the direct management of anyof its schools and 
'ollegcs It IS enongb if suflicient scope is given 
ay the State for the development of private 
Institutions by means of a liberal system of grants- 
fn*aid 

QifM 37 -~^hat effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would bave upon the spread of education and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combiuatiOQ for focal purposes ? 

Am 87 —The only effect of the withdrawal of 
Government at present from the direct manage- 
meut of schools and colleges will, m my opinion, 
be to check the spread of education , and instead 
of sesistiDg the growth of a spint of reliance npon 
local exertions and combination f ir local purposes, 
it will simply dry up the only source from which 
such a spirit first spiings m large towns, and then 
epreidsUi rural districts I am decidedly of opiruon 
that such a step, taken under the present circnm. 
stances of the coantry, cannot hut frustrate the 
verv obiects of advancing education which the 
Cespn'en of ISSi bad in view These objects may 
be thus summed up — 

(1) To confer upon the Natives tho«e vast moral 

and material blessings which flow from the 
t.eiieral diffusion of useful knowledge , 

(2) To secure a general sympathy lo the Native 

mind for the work ot moral and social 
regeneration , 

(9) To scouie intellectually fit and faithful 
officere for the Government , 

(4) To rouse the Natives to develop their 

r»source9, to advance their commerce, and 
to increase their wealth , 

(5) To secure the diffustoo of the improved arts, 

sciences, philosophy, and literature of 
Europe in India, by making tbS Natives 
familiar with the works of Eu^pean 
authors, and with the results of the thought 
nud Ia1 our of Europeaus in every UeparU 
mcut of useful knowLdge 

Now all these noble objects of that noble Dee* 
patch are just being partially and gradually ful* 
filled by means of the development of higher 
education, and to ucakenits machinery, in any 
way, at this time, would be hke sapping the 
foundation when the structure has just begun to 
n e, or laying tbe axe at the root of a tender plant, 
winch we ourselves have planted, and which we 
wuh should grow and be covered with abundant 
fruit and blossom 

Q in S3 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre 
bend that tbe standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions wcnld deteriorate? If you think 
so, what mea«are3 would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Ant 38— I have already "partly anticipated my 
answer to this question I am afraid (hat the 
removal of that wholesome rivalry which now 
Vfttwetu GoMiTtnusnl imi prtvsivte vwstvtw- 
tiotis, and which has proved extremely useful for 
the gradual development of both, will lead to the 
detenoratiou of the standard of insfruction la all 
classes of institutions , and 1 do not think that aoy 
precautionary mea*aree can prevtut this evil result 


Quet SO —Does definite instruction in duly and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ’ 
Have yon any suggestions to make on this sub. 

ject? 

Am 89— Ido not think that any systematic 
lOstmctioQ in duty and the principles of moral 
conduct 18 given m any Government colleges and 
sohools Indeed, apart from sectarian religions 
teaching, it is doubtful whether any system of 
Dior^l education, os such, is pursued in any school 
Of college whatever on this side of India. JJnt I 
know of my personal knowledge and experience 
that, although instruction in duty and moral 
principles does not form a separate subject of 
instruction m any college or school, still [professors 
aod teachers, in the course of their teaching and 
lo their intercourse with pupils, do take advantage 
of every opportnnity which offers itself to impress 
on their minds a proper sense of duty and moral 
obligation 1 think that if Bauer’s Analogy and 
Sermons and Poley's Natnral Theology were intro- 
doced as text-books in the necessary classes in 
Government colleges, and the teaching entrusted 
to symjiathetic protessors, all that can be done m 
this matter by regular ihstriietion will have been 
Jane For the rest we most look to tbe peisooal 
ttifluence of professors with their pupils If the 
rofessors tliemoelves are actuated by a strong 
evotion to dnty, a traeappreastion of tbe sacred 
ne<s of great moral trntbs, and a serions desire to 
see them respected on every occasion, they esnsot 
fall to exercise a wholesome lufluenco on the minds 
of their popils 

(2) In schools, Chambers' Moral Class Book 
Day's Sandford and Merton, Kobinson Crusoe, 
afld similar books ore used as text-books These 
aod tbe other departmental books contain many 
ivssons, which are replete with lostmction m 
moral truths , and 1 have found in most cases that 
masters do take advantage of these opportauitien 
to inculcate moral pnnciples on the minds of their 
pupils 

Qscs 40 — Arc any steps taken for promoting 
tbe physical well being of etadents m the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Ilav e yon any sug- 
gcsfioos to mike on tbe subject? 

Am 40 — Both tbe Government colleges and 
most of tbe secondary schools are provided with 
gymnasia for the physical education of stodents 
I bave also seen in some pnroary schools the 
masters attending to the physical education of' 
tbeir pupils I think that every school ought to 
have a small gymnastic apparatus of its own, and 
a portion of the school time shonld be devoted to 
pymoastic exercises ^Therever possible, schools 
gbould be provided with plaj grounds when boys 
could engage in healthful out door games, under 
the supcrii tendcnce of their masters These play- 
rounds are, in my opiuiou, even more useful than 
the gymnasia. 

Qmtt -if —Is there indigenous instruction for 
mrU in the province with which you are acquaint- 
^,Budif 80 whatisiUcharacter? 

jy —Except among the Muhammadan who 
have ipiligenons schools of their own, here and 

there, for teaching girls to read the Korin, “ ere 

are no iniigeTioua f«na\e schMiU va any ?«t oi tW 
Bombay Presidency with which I am acquainted 
4J —Uliat progress has been made by 
tb® Department in instituting schools for girls , 
and what is tbe character of tie instruction un 
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43 —I am not aware o! any institntions 
beiDg set np by Government where there already 
was^ny etficient institution enjoying theeonit 
dence of the people 

Qh?# 60 — Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Educational Depart- 
ment taVe too exclusive an interest in high edu- 
cation? Would beneficial results he obtained by 
introducing into the Di.partment more men of 
practical training in the »rt of teaching and 
school management? 

Ant 00 — I do not thinh that there la the 
slightest foundation for the statement On the 
contrary I beheve that officers of the Educational 
Department, not connected with the actual work 
of teaching, tale very little interest m higher 
education 

(2) Jlost of the officers in the Educational 
Department, especially in the subordinate ranks, 
have had. some practical training in the act of 
teaching and school management 

Qaee 52 — Is there any tendency to raise 
primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely? Should measures ho taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures? 

A n 52 — Tliere is no such tendency that I am 
aware of In the case of some primary schools, 
which are located in prosperous towns, English 
classes are added to the primary classes, wherever 
the local bodies are ready to pay a fair proportion 
of the additional expenditure This, instead of 
being checked, shonldby all means be encouraged 
For the Despatch of 18o4 distinctly states that 
" while European knowledge can reach the masses 
only through the medium, of the vernacular, the 
English language must be recognised as the per 
feet medium , and both therefore must bo cuUi 
lated together in all schools of a suffictently high 
class to maintain a qualified school master ” 

Q let 63.— Should the rate of fees lo any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Ant 53 —I do not think that this should be so, 
pr that it IS practicable If tlic scholarships and 
free stodentships were awarded only to the best 
students of the middle and poorer classes, and if 
the number of frco-sludentships and half tree- 
studentships were raised to a small extent, no such 
Tandy in the rates of Ices would bo necessary 
Quei 54 —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a etogc as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools been opened by meu of good position as 
a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ant 6-^—1 do not think tliat the demand for . 
education in H estem India has reached such a I 
stage os to make the profession of teaching a pro- i 
fitablc one In Bombay some Parsi young men I 
liave opened schools os a means of mamtaiting : 
thcmsclics, but I cannot make sure of their b^ I 
ing men of good position In Foona some enter- 
pnsing young gi^uates of the Umrefsity liave i 
recently established an Lnglisb School, but their 
position a not yet assured, nor do they, as far as 
1 know, look upon their school ns a sufficient 
means for maintaining them'd ves 

Qnet 58 —It hat do you consider to be the 
maximura number of pupiU that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor m the ease of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ant 65— I ronsider that the maximum nomler 
of pupils that can be effi'-wntly taught ns a cla*i8 


by one instructor is m the case of colleges 50, ami 
in the case of schools 30 

Qa« 59 — In your opinion should fees w 
colleges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ant 59 —I think vt will he more conxenwot 
for students of moderate means to pay the coll’gc 
fee by the month, rather than by the term 

Quet €0 — Does a strict interpretabon of tbs 
pnnciple of religious neutrality require the with 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
meat of colleges and schools? 

Ant 60 — Not at all, on the contrary, I think 
that a strict interpretation of that pnociple re 
qoicea that Government should directly manage 
colleges and schools wherever the different religi 
ona Gommunities have not the means, or are not 
I otherwise prepared, to open and manage, with 
j any expectation of permanence and with progws* 

I sive. efficiency, higher institutions for their own 
I children, for it u not right that such communi 
I ties should be forced to adopt the only altematiie, 

I namely, that of sending their children to school* 

I and Lolleges established by Chnstian Missionary 
I Societies for the chief purpose of rehgious pro 
pagandism 

(2) At present there IS no private agency what 
ever that can do what the Missionary Societic', 
backed by the enomious pecumary contnbubons 
received from Europe and America, are douig in 
the way of establishing colleges aod schools of 
the bigier order If Government withdraws from 
the direct management of any of its schools and 
colleges, hlissionary Societies will as once step in 
to me them up, or to strengthen their ezistiag 
institutions, or to open new ones in their place 
and manage them witn liberal grants from Govern* 
ment The practical result m this will be that 
higher education will bo almost entirely in the 
hands of CUristian Missionaries, supported by 
Government from public funds I have not the 
least doubt that this will bo looked upon as a clear 
violation of tbc pnnciple of religious neutrality, 
and will in my humble opinioTi, destroy that con- 
fidence which people have in Government for their 
impartial treatment* of all religions ohke 

Que* 61 —Do yon think that the institution 
of ^Diversity professorships would have on impor 
tant effect la improving the quality of high edu 
cation? 

Ant 61 —University professorships, if they 
were held hy men who are authorities on their 
own subjects, would bo very bcorficial to the cdu 
cated public, but what our colleges want at 
present is the tutorial system of lectonng, that is, 
testing the knowledge of students by frequent 
qncstiomog, awakening their imnds by occasional 
bints, and supplementing their knowledge 
wherever it is imperfect or unreal 

Qnet 62 — Is it desirable that promotions from 
clam to class ahonld depend, at any stage of school 
education on the rusults of pubho examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if ony, is it jirefcrnl le that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities? 

Ant 62 —I think that in every case promotions 
from class to class should he left to school author- 
ities, and not mall’ to dcjiond on the results of 
public erataiuation*, which do nci nlwa>-a teal the 
teal ottainmenU of individual boys, and mnst, in 
tluj nature of things, be of a sujietficial cliaractcr 
Qnet (T-i— In the event of the Oovemment 
wrthdrauing from the direct management of 
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higher mstittitions generallj, do you thmi »fc des^* 
able that it should retain under direct manage* 
ment one college in each province os a model to 
other colleges, and if so, under irhat hmitatioos 
or conditions? • 

Am 64 -—I have already stated in my ansivera 
to more than one question that at present Govern 
ment cannot safely withdraw from the direct 
management of higher institutionsj either gene* 
rally or partially 

Qties 65 — How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in collies 
educating up to the B A. standard? 

Am bo — I think it is for the present necessary 
to have European professors forEnghsh Literature. 
History, and Pohtical Economy, Logic and hloral 
Philosophy, Applied Mathematics and Expen 
mental Sciences m colleges educating up to the 
B A standard proi ided they are such as have 
really mastered their subjects As regards Eng 
lish literature, the reason is evident, and I need 
not express it here As to the other subjects men* 
tioned above, Z think the professors must come 
from those countnes m which fresh bght is being 
thrown upon them constantly, and where they are 
not studied merely for their historical rane 
With regard to pure Mathematics and oriental 
languages, I do not think that European profes 
sors are necessary, thtugh even In the case of 
these subjects I would at present have one chair 
in each nlled by a European of unquestioned 


attainments m order that a wholesome rivalry 
may exist between European and Native profes 
sors of these subjects, so as to encourage original 
thoQght and research 

Que* 66 —Ate European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Am 66 — As yet there is no college on this 
side under Native management, bnt even if there 
were any, I do not think it likely, considenng the 
means that Native Managers would have at their 
command that Enropcan Professors would be cm* 
ployed by them in their own colleges 

Q til 68 — How far would Government be 
jnstif ed in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any cl^s of the popula- 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institn* 
tiOD on "the ground of its religious teaching? 

Am 68 — I have already answered this ques 
tion in anticipation in my answer to question 50 , 
and for reasons there stated I do not think that 
Government would at all be justified m withdraw 
ing from any existing school or college in any 
part of this Presidency 

Qnet 69 —Can schools and colleges under Nativ e 
management competo successfully with correspond 
iDg institntions under European management ? 

Am 69 —There are no data as yet on this side 
of India to enable one to form any opinion on tbc 
matter 


Cross examtnatioa 
JJy Mr K T Teliko 

Q Could the division of coarse of stndies 
proposed by yea m answer 26 be made without 
additional expense ? 

A 1 —No , I do uot think it could 

Q 9 —Do you think it is properly the fuoctioo 
of secondary schools to prepare students for parti* 
calar trades or occupatious r 

A 9 — Fiom the absence of any lastitniioos 
specially adapted for this purpose. 1 think it be* 
comes a necessary function of the existing institu- 
tions to secure it 

Q 3— What mode of qualifying as teachers do 
you contemplate in the case of those who do not 
bold the -certificates referred to in your answer 
No. 28 ? And how are the qnalifications to be 
judged ? 

A 3 —My answer SI refers to the incomplete* 
ness of their college edacation Those who leave 
college without completing the course should make 
op the deficiency before they undertake teaching , 
and the head of the institution must ascertain 
that they have done so 

JSy Mr Lee*^ ABNER 

Q 1 —You have explained your reasons for ob- 
jecting to the transfer of State schools, whether 
rimary or secondary, to pnvate or corporate 
odies In addition to the reasons given by yon, 
do you apprehend that if the high and seconJary 
schools of Poona were transferred, os has been sng 
gested, to the Managers of the newEQgli«h School, 
there would be a tendency to exclude from these 
schools the lower ca«tcs or any particular section 
of the community vvio now find a ready admis- 
sion to Government schools ? . 


(^Mr a Moras 

A 1 —Yes, I think that m the present state of 
Indian society there will be such a tendenej 
$ 9 —Do I correctly understand your reeom 
mendation in regard to primary education and in 
digenoQS schools to amount to this— that the 
present State schools should be continued, but that 
any fnture eitcoston should take the form of aid* 
ing indigenous schools, and not of opcniog fresh 
Government schools ? 

A P— Yes, that is exactly my recommendation 
Q 3— Under such circumstances wonll there 
not arise a difficulty in the case of backward races 
1 kc the aboriginal tribes or the scattered rural 
population of backward talukas 1 ke Jdvli, where 
very few indigenous schools exist? 

A 3— At first there might be some difficulty in 
the cases of these races or classes , but it could be 
gradually removed by encouraging men from the 
lower ranks of society to open new lodigeuons 
schools The Missionary Societies would also do 
something to assist the efforts of the Education 
Depaitment in this matter 

Q 4 —In view of the important position winch 
yOu propose to give to indigcuous school*, and in 
reference to yonr answer 4, woul I you coi sider 
it essential to the recognition of indigenous schools 
that the followingconditionsorany of them should 
be insisted on ?— 

1 Ind genous schools must he examined an- 

nually s« tllll 

2 Their teachers should be trained as far as 

po*sd )e and m all cases comMtent men 

3 The schools should be inspected constaatly 

and their return of attendance ven 

fied 

4 The assistance given should bo adequate 

and permanent, and not a small doiv of 
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Tupees \\’ih\e to be ivnunisbed ty every 
change of policy 

^ 4—1 agree unreservedly to the first 8 
condihons oe regards the 4th, Bssutance nonU 
necessanly vary according to the reEuUs of the 
exanunation 

q 5 A complaint has been made to day before 

the Commission that the present ejslem of grants 
m aid interferes injuriously with the freedom of 
Managers of private schools in the matter of the 
course and character of instruction Do yon con- 
sider the complaint well founded ? 

J B — No I do not thint it well fotmded i 
There is no more interference with the enrncnlnm 
or management of aided schools than what la indis- 
pensable for the determination of the amount of 
the grant 

Q 6 —Provided Government maintain tbeirown 
schools according to the present system do jou 
consider that Missionary Societies, as at present 
aided, occupy a useful position in the scheme of 
education in Bombay, and a position perfectly 
compatible with a policy of religious neutrality? 

A I have stated in one answer that the 
assistance rende ed to Missionary schools should be 
given on condition that religious instruction is 
voluntary, aud on that condition I think that Mis 
8 onary schools occupy a very iroportantaBd proper 
place in our scheme of education 

Bn Hb Jacob 

<2 1 -^Do you nnderstaod the GovemiDent 
system of scholarships to be intended chiefly os a 
stimulns to the boys already in the high and mid 
die schools rather than as an attraction to the boys 
outside lO the lower schools ? 

A io-'Yeg Z think it IS intended as s stimulns 
to boys already m the schools to nse from class 
to clSAS 

q 2 —Do yon consider that any f orther elimn- 
lus than the present number of scholarshps and 
free studentships is needed for the hoys in tbe pri- 
mary schools 7 

J think some further stimulos is neces 
sary foi tt e benefit of poorer boys who would seek 
admission into higher schools 

Q 3— InyouT 14th answer yon speaV of an 
average saving from Educational Local Funds of 
S69 OOO Are you prepared to state that the 
greater part of this sum is not arrears of cees 
receipts which became due, but were not paid 
during tbe late famine? 

A 3— I have made up this average from tbe 
last three years 1 am not prepared to make the 
assertion implied in the question 

Q 4— Are you prepared to show that the claims 
for jiew masters and new school buildings which 
could not be satisfied during the famine years, 

I ave not forestalled the whole of that balance of 
R09,OOO? 


A 4— That may be the case 

Q Can ydn show that the Edocatioaal 
Local rand balances are not the working capital 
of the district committees, and that therefore 
thMC balances' could bo put out to interest? 

J B —I am under tbe impression that so large 
a working balance is not essential I should say 
S6 per cent of actual expenditure wonld he a suS 
cient working capital 

Q $ — Arc yon aware that a consderahle 
amonnt of the Local Fund balances has already 
been invested in Government paper ? 

A 6 —I have heard that some portion has been 
so invested 

Q 7— With regard to the savinga in the Pro- 
TiDciai grants referred to in your 14th answer, are 
yon aware that considerable portion of them was 
really fonstalled by the pay ofofEcers on furlough 
10 England and by postponed payments on account 
of grants in aid, and that in 18S1 82 the actual 
chargee on the whole show an excess of more than 
B20 0(10? 

A 7 —1 have not been able to get any returni 
for 1881-82 I obtained the returns for the three 
previous years My impression was that the sav- 
ings shown in those returns were notJiahle to the 
charges yon speak of 

$ S —With regard to your answer 20, in 
which you imply that the grants in aid are 
not eonally distributed between Missionary and 
' noD-hiissionary schools, are yon aware that the 
policy of the Educatmoal Department hitherto 
I m tefusiDg grants to non Miesionury institutions 
maintained for tbe pecuniary profit of the f ropne 
I tors, has been in accordance with strict iostrae- 
' tiODs to this eHect from tbe Secretary of State ? 

I A 8 —1 never heard of any such instmctions 
I q P —Are yon aware that the system of school 
inspection by lalnka masiere was actnally in force 
in eeveral divisione of the Frendency before the 
late famine, aud is now being partially re intro 
duced? 

A 9 —I was not oware that the system did 
exist 

Q 10 —Are you aware that the Ztevenue and 
other officers of Government constantly visit the 
pnmary schools lu their districts and render the 
most valuable ossistnnce to tbe Educational Depart 
meot? 

A 10 — I have hoard of their visits, but I am 
told they do not examine the schools thoroughly 

q 11 —Are you aware that the Education 
Department has frequently in past years deliberate- 
ly abstained from opening a school in a village 
in which there was already a fairly efficient indi 
geuous or Missionary school ? And can you quote 
any instances of such ahsteotiou 7 

A 11 —Looking at the whole policy of the 
Education Department, I believe it must be so, 
but I cannot quote any instaneea 

Fuosa, 4th September 1883 


Bitdenceo/MnU G OxxxtSAis, Principal, Deccan College, Boona 


Qk«« 1 — Please state what opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the sulgect of 
education m India and in what province your 
experience hvs been gained 

An) 1 — Nineteen years’ service m the Depart 


meat of Public Instruction, Bombay, as Professor 
ai^ Principal of the two Government Arts 
colleges Elphinstone College, Bombay and Deccan 
College, Poona as a Univer«ity Examiner and 
Syndic as fcxammer of Schools in Bombay, Poona 



Ko!I apur, nml Bvl^um, and aa a Member o£ 

Ed icatton^I Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India m the year 1877 

Qk« 16 —Do you know of any cases m which 
Goaemment institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to anj interests which it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect? 

A>it 16 —I know of no such case, and doubt if 
any such exists m this Presidency. 

Quts fO — How far is the whole edncational 
Bj’stcm as at present administered one of prac- 
tical neutrality, i e , one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadnintago as 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
rehgions principles that are tau^t or not taught 
in it ? 

Ant SO —As far ns I am aware, the Govern- 
ment svstem of education is strictly nentrat and 
impartial os to religious pnnoiplea taught tn 
colleges and schools 

Ques SI — ^hat classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
tho complaint well founded that tho wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
TVliat IS the rate of fees payable for higher edn 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

Ant SI —Published tahlee appended to the 
Director of Public Instruction’s Annanl Reports 
give Itatistics showing the classes who avail 
themselves of colleges and schools Confining 
myself to the Government colUges, os to which 
1 have means to form an opmion, I should d« 
tenbe the students os mostly poor men Tbe 
rate of fees pa) able in Deccau College islkSO 
per term, or Il( 0 per annum This is found a 
conaiderablo tax upon the means of most students, 
and represents a larger sum, compared to their 
means, than the fees paid hy under graduates at 
English Vatversities 

83 — Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non Government institution oi the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com 
petition with a similar Government lostitution? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so 7 

Ant S3 — St Xavier’s College, Bombay, is an 
example of sifth a non Government institution os 
I understand this question to refer to 

Quit 85 —Do educated Natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative emplcwment? 

Ant 85, — 1 believe that educated l/^atives do, as 
a rule, find remunerative employment, and that an 
Indun University education is much more direHly 
remunerative than an English one, subject to very 
few exceptions A Bombay graduate can male 
certain of HSO a mouth or more within a year 
or two, if not immediately, after taking bis degree 
This is as if an English graduate found his degree 
worth £200 a year to him 

Quel 33 —Do you think that tbe number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for tbe University Entrance Examination jsnndaly 
large when compared with the requuements of the 
country? If you think so, what do you regard os 
the causes of this state of things, and what reme- , 
dies would you suggest? j 

Am S3 — ^The number of candidates foi Mstn I 
culation in Bombay is greatly in excess of the | 
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number of students who propose to themselves to 
graduate, or are at all q lahfied to take advantage 
of a University education Tins excess is chiefly 
doe to the ■fact that hitherto tbe Matriculation 
Examination has not been regarded os simply a 
test of fitnecs to enter the University and begin 
the studies leading to a degree, hut os'll convenient 
test of the higher schools and a qualification for 
emplojrment Less than one-tenth of those who 
matneulate proceed to the degree of B A* and 
less than one fortieth of the candidates are quah 
fiedtodovo Taking the Bombay University 
Calendars for the years 1871 72 to 1880 81, I 
find that in that decade 2,915 candidates passed 
the Matncnlalion Examination and 283 passed 
the B A. Examination It is desirable to 
roamtatn an independent test of the hiohei schools, 
and the University would seem the most efficient 
authority to provide this The present Main 
eolation Examination might he called theUniver 
Bity Middle-class Examiaalion, or any other 
suitable name, and a competent knowledge of some 
vernacular language might then he required from 
all candidates At present, owing to two distinct 
clasees of candidates having to be considered, it is 
impossible to require more than a minimum of 
vernacular knowledge, as those who propose to 
themselves a University career (the only candidates 
for Matncniation in its proper sense) must devote 
time and study to some classical language, while 
those who desire to pass m order to qualify for 
employment require no knowledge of any classical 
bngnage If tbe examinatiOD were freed from 
this difficulty of double function and became a 
middle cla«9 one, no additional charges need be 
incurred, and the character of tbe examination 
might be maintained or altered solely from that 
point of view Possibly such a subject as accounts 
and book keeping might be thought a useful 
addition The first University examination of 
tbe students wonld then be tbe Previous Exami- 
nation, and tbe colleges would be free to make 
tbcir own arrangements for admission of students, 
while the University might still require from 
candidates for P E the same number of terms as 
at present to be kept at sn fdfiliatcd college This 
would, I believe, be found one of tbe greatest 
improvements in the system of education since the 
foundation of the Universities and would furnish a 
standard ond test of middle class as distmguished 
&om University, education, without in any way 
compromising the latter, while very materially 
promoting and developing tbe former 

Quet S9 —What system prevails in your pro- 
onnee with reference to scholarsliips, and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject? ,.lsihe 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Ooveinmeut and aided schools 7 * „ 

Am 39 —In this Presidency each Government 
college has scholarships attached to it, some found 
ed by Government and some by private endow 
menta The scholarships attached to the Umver 
sity may be held hy students at any affiliated 
college None of the University scholarships 
were founded by Government Some University 
schohrsh ps are what would be called at Oxfoid 
"close,* *s , limited to cand dates from certain 
distnets , hut all the scholarships in the Govern- 
ment Arts Colleges are open, and awarded in ao 
cordance with the result of examination 

Quei 38 — In a complete scheme of education 
for India what parts can, m your opinion, be 
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most effectirely talcen by the State and by other | 
agencies? 

ji„i $S —The preat difference bclween the 
vnrioos aj stems of cdoenlion preralent m difle«Tit 
provvneea was forevUly impressed u^ou tQyseir,and, 

I believe, the othei members of the Educational 
Comtnissions appointed by the Government of 
India m 1877, md nothing was more apparent i 
than that "a complete scheme of education for 1 
India'' does not in fact exist, nor would absolute 
uniformity be desirable or even possil le Certain 
general piiuciples mipht, we thought, be laid down, 
but tbe scope of our Commission did not, as we 
understood it, extend to the question now under 
reply I believe that tbe State might prescribe 
a minimum of education as oecesary in all settled 
districts and provide means for securing this 
minimum by board schools wherever local effort 
failed to do what was necessary Tbe State might 
also piovide in a few careiully selected centres 
higher schools, maintained as models of whnt such 
schools should be, and as themselves valuable 
Normal schools to tram teachers Such schools 
should, however, belimitedinnumherto encourage 
the establishment ofloeal or private schools of a 
similar class and to avoid the anomaly of inain« 
taming a Government school at perhaps an 
vacreasiag charge, and at the same Utae anbsvdia* ' 
mg rival institutions Extending this principle 
to the highest education, Government might pro* 
vide colleges (in this Presidency two Arte Colleges 
would be ample), limiting lu this case also the 
number of students, and encouraging tbe foonda 
tion of other colleges by local effort, as tbe number 
of persons to be provided with collegiate eduealion 
exceeded that which the Oovernmeotcolleges could 
undertaha If these prioeiples were adopt^ and 
firmly adhered to, the natural growth of edueatioo 
would be stimnlated, and the prospect of a time 
when the State could abandon the cliaige of all 
but primary education would be brought within 
measunble di<tiace for there would spring up 
under sueb n system colleges and schools with no 
limit to their future extension except that of the 
demand for higher education — a demand which 
rises and cannot hut continue to rise nntil n tune 
must coroe wlien the provision of private colleges 
snl schools would justify the btatein a withdrawal 
. from any direct effort m t! is direction In tbe 
absence ofn settled and declared policy such as i» 
above shetched those who might be inclined to 
proiide for higher education may le deterred by 
the prospect of on indefinite competition with the 
State — a competition m all countries injonons and 
m India fatal to pnvateenterpnse In encourage 
ment of local private efforts, the State should, I 
venture to submit, he more generous towa^s 
endowments tbm to building funds, meeting, so 
far as was possible, suhscnption to the fanner with 
equal, and to the latter with half or one tbivd of, 
the amount subscribed An endowment fnnd is 
1 perraai ent provision for education which cud he 
transferred should it prove desirable, wb le money 
Runh IQ 0 building is I able to be lost beyond 
iccQveryif the building at any future hme is 
found unsutable, and in any ca<e buildings are 
subject to deterioration Local efforts can fre 
qncntly succeed m raising a definite sum for an 
immedi le and visible object, while the real diffi- 
culty IS to secure permanence 

Qwm S8—1n tie event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 


management of scbools or colleges, do you appre 
hend tbnt the standard of instruction m^ny class 
of institution? would deteriorate? Ifyoutlnnlc 
EO| what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Ahs 3S — The withdrawal of Govemmcnl 
euppoit from colleges and schools to any large 
extent would, I believe, be very unwise, but with 
n view to future results, such os are sketched m ipy 
answer to question 0, which are, moreover, the 
declared policy of Government, it might be desir 
able to limit somewhat tbe direct manageaient 
by Government of sneli institutions, and this might 
bo done without nny addition to expenditure or 
sacrifice of efficiency. As regards the Arts 
Collc<»e3, I would point out that the whole eoume 
of studies IS of necessity determined, and successor 
failure tested, by tbe University There appears 
tl erefore no very obvions reason for the direct 
management by Government being more in the 
case of colleges than in that of the University 
In both, tbe Government have complete and snffi 
uent control in the appointment, and, if necessary, 
the removal, of the whole governing body, and in 
the financial dependence of Ifniversity and colleges 
I Beyond this it is practically impossible that the 
I management by Oovernment can be exercised 
1 It would tUeTeforn sceni teasonable that this, 
which IS now the fact, should find expression in 
official pTocednrr and both the GovencaeaC and 
tlie Director of Public Instrnction be relieved from 
tefereuces entailed by the existing system At 
piesent nil fees and room rent received are raid 
into tbe Treasury, and tbe college authonties have 
no power to dispose of any part of them For 
the library, scientific apparatus, and cootinseneies, 
three sepaiate grants are assigned, and as to 
details of tliese, questions frequently arise wliieb 
are referred and lead to correspondence and even 
Besolotions of Government, all which might be 
avoided, and tbe Director of Public Instruction, 
Accountant General, and Government, relieved of 
much unnecessary labour Tbe amount of tbe fee 
fund le more than eufficient to meet all these 
charges, niid might be so applied, all excess being 
paid into the Treasury, or a lump eum eqinva- 
valent to these charges might be assigned, and 
the college authorities required to submit accounts 
half yearly or annually »bat details, such ns what 
proportions of the grants should be devoted, in 
any given year, to boots, to binding^or to library 
furniture, should not require any reference, tl e 
college authonties being held responsible that tbe 
grant was in no case exceeded, or applied to any 
purpose not legitimately falling under the head 
for which it was assigned Boots and apparatus 
ebould be purchased in the open market If tbe 
fee fund was allowed to accumulate, as is now 
done in case of University fees, the interest would 
in four years he sufficient to set frea the whole of 
the minor grants for library and apparatus, and 
evenlually form a substantial endowment 


Quei 55— Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct oceipy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
Bohools? Have you jiny suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 


A f» 89 —College and sclioobdisciplme do much 
to instil pfinciptea of morality and a sense of duty 
in such points as honesty, trnthfuloess, conaidera- 
tion for others, &c , and I believe tbit under the 
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neccssirv conlition oF reljg^ions nenfmlilr no di- 
rect teaclunfr of morals coulc! be so eOVctive 
Quet 40 —Are any steps taken for proittoling> 
tbe physical well bctnjj of slndenta in the schools 
or colleges m yonr province? Have yoa any 
Eoggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans 40— Gjronasia arc provided at many 
schools and at both tlie Government Ails Colics 
The students of Deccan Collcgehavo also aboat club 
Qnes 4 S— Tb any part of tbe expendilnre 
incurred by the Government on high educahon in 
your province nnncceesary? 

Aat 43 — I am not aware that the amnnnt now 
expended on higher education in Botnhay Presi- 
dency coold be reduced at present As the receipts 
from fees rise, expenditure may be to some ex- 
tent reduced I nt there is considerable muappre- 
hension on tl is point. Speaking generally, 
high elucation can never be expected to be self, 
supporting in Indm, and is not eelfsnnport- 
ing in Europe Persons who have not had a 
poUic school and University education may not 
nlwajB remember that tbe richest nobleman m 
Eugiand does not pay for the education of bis eon 
more than a fraction of what that education costs, 
and that it the cost of college education m Eng- 
land were calculated as it ism fndia, by comparing 
the total expenditure with the receipts by fees, 
it wonld be seen that all the fees received mayear 
do not meet more than one or two out of many 
heads of expenditure Endowments and the pro. 
tits arising from the boarding of pupils supply the | 
greater part of the ineome Tbe feo>receipts m ' 
Deccan and Elpbmstone Colleges amount to 16 
per cent of the total expenditure 'Hie averaM 
fee receipts at Oxford are about IS per ce^ 
These figures I have taken from the lost Report | 
of tbe Director of Public Instruction, and from , 
the Report < f the University of Oxford Commission 
presented to Pari ament in 1881 If the eorre. 
spondiog figures for the Irish Q leen'e Colleges are 
taken the result will stand thus — 

Average percentage of fee re>T 
ceipts to total expenditure >16 percent 
in Indian colleges } 

Do do for Queen’s College, Cork, I percent 
I h|ve not at present tbe rctarns from the other 


Qaeon's Colleges fo refer to, bnt the gencl-al 
results are in accordance with those for the college 
at Cork Irish colleges are in some respects 
analogous to colleges in India, being m a poor 
and backward country and mainly dependent npon 
the State 

Quei 6S— 'Whatdo you consider to bo the 
maximum nomber of pupils that can be efEciently 
tanght as a doss by one instractor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am 6S— About 60 I believe to be tbe man* 
mum number, but the profiaency of the class, the 
subject tanght, and other considerations might 
matcnally redneo tins maximum 

Ques 59 —In your opinion, should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by the 
month? 

Am 59 — I think payment of fees should be by 
the term, both to discourage migration from one 
college to another and as promoting dieciphne 
Qses (?S— Are thercanyarrangementabetween 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
mto another ? TVhat are the arrangements which 
you would suggest 7 

Am C3 —It bos been for many years the practice 
m this Presidency to require overy student coming 
to one college from another to produce a "bene rf«ei 
<if,” or certificate that he leaves bis former college 
by permission of the authorities In tbs Deccau 
College this rule is strictly enforced 

Quet ^4— In the event of the Oovemmeut 
withdraw mg from the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
college m each province as a model to other col 
leges , and if so, under what hmitationa ot condi* 

tiODS ? 

Ant a —My answer to No 86 embraces this 
quet Co —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B A standaw ? 

Am Co —European professors are neees'ary m 
such colleges, and could not, under present circnm 
stances, be dispensed with 


Cross examination q/‘Me B- G Oxenham 


Hy Mr Jacob 

Q 3 —Have you any reason to think that a 
griduatc from a Government college in this Pre- 
sidency has, as such a better chance of gettmg 
Government employment than a graduate of 
similar attainments fnm an aided college? 

A 1 —I have no means of traang the careers 
of students from other than Oovernment colleges 

Q In your 2Sth answer yon state that no 
additional charges need be incurred, if the present 
double function of the Matriculation Examination 
were divided By ebaiffu here do you mean ex 
peaditure by the University only 7 

A 2 — I pre'oimo that if the University exa- 
mination now called Matriculation were altered in 
character and called Middle Class Examination no 
additional expenditure need be incurred by the 
University 

Q 3 — Wll you state what the Government 
seohlarships at the Deccan College amount to each 
moath ? 


A 5— As far ns I remember, about 1^275 or 
B300 a month "We have only two endowed 
Bcholarshipe 

Q 4— Were these scholarships originally 
founded izom funds taken over from the Pesbwa ? 

A 4 —As far as the records show, they all were 
so transferred, or from funds devoted to education 
in Poona 

Q S —If these scholarships were no longer ex 
closively tenable in the Deccan College, and were 
liable to be held lu a private or Government college 
not in the Deccan district, do you think that the 
peo^e of the Deccan would have any just ground 
for complaint 7 

^ 5 If founders' wishes are to be regartfea, 

I should say they would 

Q ff— Itlns been suggested by witnesses be 
fore the Commission that the Deccan College 
rfumW be closed or tbe scope of its teaching narrow 
ed and I find that a similar proposal was made m 
1883 Do you know what were Mr Mountstuart 
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Elnlimsteng'?^ reasons *for*’rctaming and feriher 
levelopi*^ ^ college at Poona at tliat tinie? 

J 6 —I kave not Mt Elpl»Qstcne*s mmntea 
ijy me, but I believe has reasons were mainly that 
1 would involve a breach of trust, and also ba 
[joliticaUy undesirable to deprive the Poona Dis 
tnct of its local college 

Q 7 Do you thmlf that the abolition or 

partial reduction of the Deccan College would now 
be viewed with general disfavour in the Deccan? 

A 7 — I Live every reason to tbinl^ bo , espc> 
cially as wa have the additional reason that the 
buildings were given ua by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy 
on the understanding that the college would be 
maintained in its present Bite and form 

Q 8 — In your answer 38 you suggest that the 
College Pee Fund eball be allowed to accumulate 
at interest foi the henefit of the coU^e Have 
you considered the objection that this arrangemeat 
ivoold for some years entail nither* extra erpeo 
dituie on the part of Government or some reduc- 
tion m your other charges, as the fees are at pre- 
sent spent by Government on the general main- 
tenance of the college ? 

A 8 —1 am aware that during the period of 
aocumubtion some extra charges would be incur 
red, perhaps for four years, but after that the 
whole of tbs present chains for library, contin- 
gencies, and apparatus w6uld be met 

Q 0 -—'What IS the amount of the grants for 
your library and apparatus? 

A $ --''Ilie grants for library and apparatus are 
about B600 each per annum, whereas in the 
cases of the Queens Colleges in England they 
would be £500 I 

B\j Mr TELiiTO j 

Q 1 -“In reference to your answer 86, how ' 
would you ca ry out the rule limiting the number | 
of admissions into a Goiernmeat collie? How 
would you deal with the number of caudidates m 
excess of the vacancies? 

A 1 —When the college was full the candidates 
would be excluded, and advantage could be taken 
of the d mand to increase the standard of quail 
hcatioa for admission as has been done with Mgoal 
BQccess in English colleges 

Q 3 —Do you thiokthat the demand for higher 
education is so much on the increase, that the 
number of students whom the Government col 
leges dselmcd to admit would be large enough to 
make an independent college conducted by Natives 
a profitable institution? 

A 2 —I am unable to make any cideulatios 
Possibly after a few years it might be so 

Q d Do you hold the opinion that the State 
should abandon the charge of all but pnnuity edu 
cation ? 

d 3 —Certainly not nnle«s, or until, the de 
mand for higher education is adequately met by 
other means 

Bi; SIr. Lee TrARNEE 

Q -f — Do you think that the D(.ccan College 
occupies an exceptional position as a Dombny 
College by reason of its meeting the demand for 
collegiate lastruchon of any special or local etagg 
01 the community ? If so, will you explain nhat 
special demand it meets ? 


A 4 meets a locql irant, and also pnmdes 

a Reaper education, by reason of itslowerfeesanj 
the lower cost of Imng, than can lx, ggt m 
Domluy Our students spend about BU on 
tlieir living here against IkSb in Bombay, as 1 
have been told 

Q 2 — TVould not the same arguments justify 
the maintenance of a State college at Abmwibad, 
which ifl much further distant from Bombay? 

A 2 — I am not aware that the inlialitanta of 
Onjaratb entertain the same objection to a resi 
deuce in Bombay as the IXccan population do 
Q 3 — Would youconsidentreasonable innew 
of the cost of maintaining two State colleges so 
near os Poona and Bombay, to limit the number of 
students m the Deccan College to any fixed num 
ber, and if so what number? ’ 

A 3 —I have ofiicially recommended 150 as tbs 
maximum number of students for admission to the , 
l^ccan College The number has uever yet reach- 
ed ISO, and IB now about ISO 

4 —Is there any truth m the complaint that 
the University fail to accommodate themselvesV 
readily to any change of system or exammation 
which is demanded by public opinion ? If So, can 
you suggest any method for bnogujg about a 
change ? 

A. 4 —1 sm not aware that the assertion has 
been generally proved. I believe that the Uni 
versity would readily consider any snggeshons, for 
instance, which might be made Iv this CoBinws* 
Sion and support^ by the Govemmeat of 
India 

Q 5 —In "reference to your answer 86, can you 
0 ve any instance of a grant made to a building 
fund which WU9 afterwards wasted by the abandon 
ment of the building ? 

A B —The Diocesan Board School at Bycolla 
obtaiD«l some years ago a grant for about R30, 006 
for building, and the buildiug was ^terwards sold 
at a great loss 

Q 6 — ’Is the maintenance of a third State 
college at Abmedabad by osiistanoe from Govern 
ment funds m your opinion necessary ? v- 

A 6 — I consider jt wholly unnecessary The 
assistance rendered by Government is small, but I 
consider that the Elphinstone College is quite 
suflicieut for Gujardtb 

B(f THE President 
Q t —With reference to your first answer to 
Mr Jacob, do you trace the after careers of your 
students, and could you favOar the Commission 
with a return showing the after careers of a con- 
siderable number of them 7 

^ f can easily do so from my office records, 

ana shah he happy to send slich a statement I 
shall mention one instance Jlr Vishnu Moreshwor 
Mahajani, M A , an ex student and Fellow of the 
D^aa College, now Head Master of the High 
School, Amraotij seat me as the first fruits of hi« 
success m life 111,000 as an endowment for a 
Sanskrit Pnze yearly in the college 

9 With reference to answer 28 in yout 
®videace, do you think it would be better to alter 
the character of the present Matriculation Exa 
mination with a view to dealing with the subjecis 
required for mercantile life, or would you add a 
second examination to be conducted by the Uni 
T^ity under some such title as the Middle Class 
Eximiaatioa’ 



A H —1 behcTR a lIatnc*ulation ExaminatiOQ is 
quite unnecessary for strictly University purposes 
fiut I believe a Jliddle Class Examination, con- 
ducted by tlie University, woold be of \erj great 
Value as a te«t of what a young roan who does 
not wish to go on to the University has gained 
from his echool career 

<2 S —"May we tale it that the defect which 
yon refer to in the present University Entrance 
Examination arises from its dual character name- 
ly, that it IS applied to two distinct classes of 
young men, tho«o wTio wish, to enter the Univer- 
sity and those who do not , and that it is used for 
two distinct purposes, namely, as a Univcrii^y 
test, and as a certificate for obtaining employ 
ment? 

^ 3 —That 13 precisely my view I may add 
that when I was serving as a S3mdie of the 
^ ‘Bomhay University, the dual character of the pre- 
sent Entrance Examination prevented out adoption 
*■ t£ reforms which we oureelves felt to be desirable 
For example, it was proposed to make a really 
, » competent knowledge of some one vernacular 
language a compulsory part of the examination 
But as a knowledge of English and of & classical 
‘ Janguj^e were ** necessary subjects " for a degree, 
we thought it unreasonable to demand a competent 
knowledge of three languages from boys of 
eixtecD 

Q d— Do } 0 u think, from your experience asa 
•< University Examiner and Syndic, that it would be 
mctieable to introduce into India a ^siem of 
hliddlc Class Examinations for young men not u- 
tended Cot a Uniiereity career, on a somewhat 
Similar plan as that adopted by the English Unt- 
x-sraities 

J 4 —I think it would be most desirable, and 
if the necessary funds were forthcoming I see no 
difficulty I think that a portion of toe Educa- 
tional grant might be very usefully devoted to 
■T^tiiis purpose If the present Matriculation Exa- 
tniunliouwerc no longer held, the funds thus freed 
twould suffice I would abolish the University 
Matnculation Examiuatiou for a Middle Class 
Lxammatton in practical subjects for vouog men 
who are not going to follow a Universitj career 

Q 6 — 'With teference to answer SG in yoor 


evulence, would yon favour the Commission with 
your views regarding the constitution of the 
Boards which would be eatrnsted with getting 
'up schools Also how would yon decide as to 
whether the minimum education had or bad not 
been provided by private efforts, whether by means 
oflbe Education Department, of the Mdnicipat 
Committees, of the district officets or how ? 

•4 B —I will endeavour to supply an answer 
hereafter. 

Q. 6 —To whom would you charge the cost of 
these compulsory beard schools 

6 — I will answer this question hereafCer 
when I answer question 5 

Q 7 — ^When yon recommend in answer No 38 
of your evidence that the direct management of 
the Government and the Director of Public In- 
struction should cea«o in the case of colleges, wonld 
you vest the entire control of the college in its Prin- 
cipal, or would you appoint a managing body for 
each college ? 

A 7 — I would make the Principal and Pro- 
fesaora jointly responsible, and treat them in tl eir 
coiporato capacity as a Senate of the College 
Practically the Director of Public Instruction 
never interferes at present 
I <2 fl— With reference to the percentages 
I quoted in answer iS of year evidence, can yon 
tell os the principle on which theaieroges were 
calculated ? 

A 8.— The pereentago in the Deccan and El- 
pbiastose Colleges is calculsted on all expenditure 
of whatever sort, including salaries sebolarihips, 
fellowships, library, and minor grant*, but exclu- 
sivo of public works The Oxford expenditure 
was worked ont by myself Z took care to male 
ibe comparison a true one In the Oxford expen- 
diture I iocludcd all salaries. Fellowships, scholar- 
6liips,and expenditure on education ormaiDten&Dce , 
but I exciaded cost of Itriog and ebape) expeadi- 
tore, as we have no correspoudiiig items of expen- 
diture in the Indian colhges I first took the 
average for all the Oxford colleges, and then I 
took (bo avemgo for the two most nchly endoned 
and the two least nchlv endowed colleges The 
overage arrived at bytbotno spslems of calcula- 
tion was substantially the same 


Statement btf Hr, OscvnAir, 
I —In reply to question 6 of the President’s 
cross cxaihuiation,thc constitution of board schools 
suggested in my answer 0 wonld form part of* 
the system of local Government, and comd not, 
I thiuk, be considered without reference to that 
sjstem Not, therefore, attempting to enter upon 
details, such as the area of a district xir the modes 
of levying rates, , I would only suggest gene- 
ral principles which might be kept in view — 

(a) Tbe English Educational Acts sbonld b« 
referred to, and tbe experience of the D^ 
•- partment availed of 

(i) Tbe cwncc of sneh a scheme as I have sug- 
gested wonld be adequate provision for 
education in every distnet The State, 
by the agency of tbe Department of 
Fnblic Instruction, reqnmng board 
schools to bo formed wherever voluntary 
effort failed to make this provision 
(<■) The direct action of the State with regard 
to such schools would bo limited to tn- 


fiipplemeiitary to hts emdenre 

spcclioo and general legnlations to 
secure the efficiency of the education 
provided 

(d) The boards of education for each district 

would bo elected by inhabitants of that 
distnct, and bo responsible to Government 
subject to sneb regulations as might 
be framed Tbe local boards would be 
entrusted with the entire control of the 
local schools, and empowered to levy the 
rates necessary for their maintenance 

(e) To form a central authority corrceponding 

ID some measure with the \ icc-Prcsidrnt 
and Committee of Council on Education 
in England. The Director of Public 
InstrncUon with the higher officers of 
the Educational Department and seme 
Revenue officers, m ght be fonned into 
a local Government Board of Educaton, 
charg^ with the adminutration of tbe 
local edncational system, and specially 
103 
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with the (Inly of cn9QnTig>,83 far po8« 
6\We, that the aclvaotajies of local boat4 
Echoolsslioul) not l>o confined to the lumb- 
er castes tVithotit some such permanent 
eeeurity there would be reasons to antici 
pate tliat low-caste boys andthe diild- 
ren of native converts would be «- 
eluded from board schools, or at least 
not be admitted to eqaal privileges 
with other children 

n — Paragraph (d) of the last answer involves a 
reply to question 6 of the President’s cross evomt- 
nation, bo far as I conceive it possible to deal wiUi 
tins question, bat I would add that, in advocating 
locally elected boards to meet local edneational 
requirements 1 do not desire to modify the opinions 
expressed in my ansivers 9 and IS of my examin- 
ation in chief with regard to higher education 
Put 1 helieve that, while the State mu^t continue 
to support and in some respects manage higher 
education to the extentof providing a limiteil nnin- 
ber of colleges and schools, tlie general diffusion 
of education would be best and most economically 
promoted by some such system as is ladicated in 
my last answer— 

(1) Local efforts would be efimoliled by (he 

knowledge that it waa devofeil (o local 
wants and resulted m direct and visible 
coi sequences 

(2) It would set free the inspecting staff from 

much administrative worV and enable 
inspection to be made tborough nod 
general 

III — OoTernment Resolution No SS81 of Sen* 
tember 16bn,l882,hasbeeD issued sincol wrote the 
above, end m maay respects is la accordaoce with 


the District Local Fund Fommittccs and Mnncipal 
boards tlicrcin referred to, or sub-comTnitlcca qI 
tlir^ Iwlies will be local boards aa propos‘d m 
raragraph 1 of lira minute The two points of 
importance til which tl is GoTcrnoent RcsuIqIioii 
differs from my proposals are— 

(1) Paragraph 60 of the Government Rcsola- 

tion coiitempl"tcs the preservation in 
the hands of the Government Depart* 
dent of Public Instruction of the whole 
discipline and management *of ecliooli 
generally, whereas I hrve suggested 
tbnt this should only be the system m 
case of higher education, end of that 
only in a few inBtanccs, and not asthe 
rule 

(2) 'Ibe Goiemmcnt Resolution does notpro* 

pose any such central antlionty £s Ts 
Boggesled m my paragraph (1), setiion 
(L), winch, however, I vtiiturc to think 
would l>e found useful and in ac<.ord* 
aiico with nhat has been practically 
found to work well in England 

Behind ai d above such central autliority there 
would be the Executive Oovcriiment sii 1 the I,egiB* 
latiirc as in England, but I believe tl at n boilv of 
persons nnswenug to the C mmittee of Council ou 
I kdocatioii woul I be found vahial Is ns having raned 
experience and practical knowledge of such ques- 
tions os would from iimo to time ftriBS m dealing 
' with local boards of education and with such ques- 
tions only this ceolral aulhonty would be con* 
cened. , 

IL 0 OXENHAM 

M&nsBitsnwAn, 

Odotxr 2Ut, 1$$2 


iJvjdenoe of Mn GoKtrLDAS K Parekh, Vnlil, High Court, Bonhny. 


Ques 1 — Pl»as0 state what opportunities you 
have had of f rming an opinion on the sjbject-of 
eilucation in India, and in what province youi 
expcnence has been gained 

Ans 1 — I was in the service of the Educa 
tional Department for a period of nearly fourteen 
years, for the greater portion of this time 1 was 
Deputy Inspector of the Bombay Gnjarathi 
schools 

Qties 8—tJo you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
oil u sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community? Canyon 
suggest any improvemwita in the sYStem of sd 
ministration or in the course of instroctioD ? 

Ant. S — Tl e number of primarv Gnjarathi 
Echools in Bombay js m my opinion very insulB 
cient 

The present public schools are all located in or 
very near the g eat centres of the Qnjirfthi pnpu 
lation , but there are no such schools for the large 
mass of the scattered population to avail of The 
number of pivwary schools should therefore he 
considerably increased 

There is one matter in which the masters of vil- 
lage schools and schools in small townships have 
great advantage over the rnasters in Bom^r. 

The former orlinarily know orcaneisilj know, 
all tl e ol ildren of proper ngc to attend schools in 
the viliageor town , lu the cjseOf such as do uot 


attend, the reason why they remain aloof fmm the 
school, and the extent to winch the attendance m 
a school 18 capable of being improved and deve* 
loped under good management 

As things DOW stand, scboolmasters are entirely 
wanting in this information in Bombay I think, 
the defect can be vetj enaily remedied with the* 
assistance of the Municipality 

The aty should be divided into as many beats 
as thcju are public schools, the families in each 
■ beat should again lie divided acLordmg to the verna- 
culars which tbei speak, and in connection with 
each hf the vernaculars of a beat there should be 
a raster showing the nnml er of childr n in each 
family of proper age to attend schools, the schoob 
which they attend, if any, and if not, the reason 
for their non attendance Infoimation of this 
kind in the hands of energetic schoolmasters will 
in my o] laion be useful m bnugiug the lar<rest 
mass within the teach of educaUonnl influences 
I pm of opinion that the system of primary 
education as it prevails m lefeten e to the course 
of instruction is very unsatisfactory 

One of my most impoitant objections is that 
young learoers are consideiably over-worked 
It will be noticed that the amount of school- 
work departmentally prescribed to youu- children 
Buying from vernacular Standard I to Standard 
IT IS at the rate of 33 hours a week 
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It 13 a rcmariaWc circtiTnsbmco that the school- 
worL, instead of beinj the Ie'’st fn the commence- 
ment, grad ifllly incrwwtng pi the elnldrcQ adraneo 
m years ond ccpacity, is ot the outset, and 

gradually lightens fs the children a Ivsnce 

AnHo vernoculer Standard I comes after top- 
nacular S^niulard IV. The school-worh pr' enb^ 
to children studying from Anglo vernacular Stan- 
dard I ta Anglo-TGrnr‘'alar Standard HI is atthe 
rate of SO) houts a week, being 3) hoirs le^ 
siork than thrt in the Onjardthi standrrd* In 
Anglo vernacnlar Stand-rds IV and V the 
school-work prc*cnbed 13 at the rate of 83 bonre 
a week 

Bnt the ahoTO merely renrraents the smonnt ol 
svork to he done at school aunng school hours 
The mrsters nsually pre^enbe lessons to be 
Karat and exercis s to ue written at home , and 
these ordinarily take up about 25 of the students* 
adhtional hours m a week The ahoie regulation 
of time applies to female scholars os well as male. 

It IS a scry usual ti<*ht to see children of 6 and 
7 sitting un to a late hour by lamp light or leav- 
ing their bctis before day-break for getting upthcir 
EcbooI-lessoQs 

The length of working-honra at vernacular 
schools IS probably dne to tlic quantity of studies 
which a scholar h.j to go through m each of the 
first four veri acularstandanls 
It IS this amount of work that probably pro- 
vedtun-slcra rrom attending to the more important 
objects of educati m, namely (I) creating a healthy 
appetite for luformation, (2) cuUiynting habits 
of ohseryriion, (0) derelopiog the habit of tode- 
p^ndent thought, ond (4) atUndiog to the for- 
mation of good bobite These things arc unforto- 
nately not rktended to lo our pnbho schools. 

'Ihe only menial faeuUy that is called out to 
work under our preseot system is the memory 
But even m respect of ibe memory, when it is 
considered that tiio strain broaght upon it ts not 
gradual, but sudden and heavy, thsl the stodeot 
{ r the nao t part docs not nnderstaod what he 
& mmits to memory, but goes throogb the process 
as a mere machine, 1 think that the system that j 
prevails does not cosdneo to its healthy develop- I 
ment, but must exerase an unhealthy action over ! 

It 

Having tbva pointed out what I nsderetand to 
be the defects in the present system of edocation, 

I shall proceed to olfer my suggestions as to the 
way in which tliev are likely to bo removed 

Standards 1 to III of tbe Gujtrithi schools 
should be entirely disburthened of anks, , mul- 
tiplication tables, except tables up to £0x10, 
wiiich should be taught not at the commescemeat 
of a boy's course at school, but after he has learned 
addition and substractian and after be has been 
made to understand what multiplication ts and 
wbat the tables indicate 

These anks, which are studied through before 
the scholar completes the third standard, contain 
the results of 2 000 colcnlations , of these 600 are 
to be learnt in Standard I, 600 more m Standard 
II, and tbe remaining in Standard III 

the grounds on which my recommendation for 
their elimination from tbe first four standards are 
based are as under — 

(a) That, with tbe exception of the tmall class 
of shop keepers, tradeis, accountsnts, 
whose daily course of life prevents them 
from forgeltiug them, tbey are generally 


forgotten after a student has been two or 
three years away from the primary school , 
thus, in the majoiity of cases the time 
and energy spent in the acquisition of 
this knowledge go for nothing 

(4) That, even if the knowledge of anks ho 
useful, the time spent in acquiring it and 
in tbe frequent and almost daily revisioos' 
necesnry for its preservntnm is almost out 
of proportion to the gam to be expected 
iherefrom 

(f) That the students do not understand the 
meaning or object of the results that they 
commit to memory, and that they are got 
up quite mechanically 

(d) Th"t a larger number of these tables could 

1 e learnt with mnch greater ease after the 
student has learned the first four verna- 
cular standards 

(e) That the over-work consequent on the neces- 

Bity of teaching anks prevents teachers 
from paying attention to the mental disci- 
pline of their Scholars 

(/) That the over-strain causes physical weak- 
» ne«s 

1 may be permitted to notice that the old indi- 
genous system of teaching multiplication tables 
was moro necessary for those times, and was less 
calculated to injure the mental capacity of young 
scholaiv 

Hia scholars then were comparatively much 
bigtrer in age than our present scholars 

Ibey leanit very leisurely, threoor four years 
being ordinarily spent in acquiring a knowledge of 
anW alone 

Hie anks were learnt without any attempt to 
commit them to metnory hy iheir Lcing recited 
daily m ehorus by all the ituiients 

The tone in which they used to be recited ex- 
cited some interest in the schola s 

With the elimination of the auks will necessa- 
rily follow tic eliminatiOQ of subhead 8 of bead 
1 of Standards 111 and IV, namely, mental 
antliiuebc 

It would not be practicable to work up examples 
CoiitciDplated by these sub heads mentally wiiliout 
a compKtc knowledge of tlie tables Ihen, again, 
most of the sub divisions of tbe examples m men- 
tal arithmelic, such as examples of gold an 1 silver, 
of lands, of bay bundles, of timber, of salaries, of 
bighas, of gaus, of tare and tret, &c could not 
of tliemselves be of much practical utility to ordi- 
nary students, but si oiild haie been entered in the 
standar Is for testing the accuracy of their know- 
ledge of the tables, and their ready power of re- 
production 1 may also say that the system of 
mental arithmetic, as it prevails in your schools, 
ts also objectionable Ment-il arithmetic as it is 
contempluied by the dejartmenial staudarJs, is 
notUiiiw mon. or less than the mtchauical calcula- 
tions imder certain set formula? of the derivation 
of which the scholar w entirely ignorant I tliiak 
ineatal anthmetie will be more useful to the eJe 
mentary schools when instead of aiming at tie 
applicatiou of set formuls it is made the instru- 
ment of developiog in students habits of sell re- 
liance and independent thought, and of teaching 
to the students the different ways in which the 
rules of arithmetic can be turned to account in the 
sfSiirs of ordinary life 

In thus proposing tlie elimination of the great- 
er part of the auks and mental a' Ihmetic out 
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own lands vn ftU ot tl o larger number of srilhges 
m tbe DCigblourbood, and it will bo foand tbab 
tl\e larger tic towu is tbe bigger is tbw range 
Then, again, it mil be observed that on an tierage 
the holdings of tbe towns people are mucli bigger 
than tbe holdings of the villagers 'When these 
things are considered, I do not think that it will 
be found that even the dnect contribution of the 
people of ordinary towns to the Local Funds la 
very inadequate 

Then, ogaii, it should be remembered that m 
fixing the amount of the surrey assessments on 
which the Local Fund levies depend, proximity to 
towns was one of tbe principal circnroslanccs to 
guide the Survey Ofheers The assessment on 
lands in the neighhourbood of town was fixed 
much higher than the assessment of correspond- 
ing lands at some distance from them 1 consider 
the additional assessment, in consequence of the 
neighbourhood ol the town, to he an indirect levy 
from the town itself, and the town, I think, is 
entitled to credit of such additional sums which 
tbe local funds receive as a consequence ot its 
existence 

Then again, it should he noticed thatthc greater 
part cp£ the produce of the villages « consumed in 
the neighbouring town The burden of the Local 
Fund contributions thus ultimately falls cm lbs 
consumers It is therefore the towos people who 
really pay the greater part of the contrilralion, 
and I should therefore consider it unjust to exclude 
them from the benefit of tbe Iiocal Funds 

Quet 9 —Have you aoy suggestions to make on 
the system in ioice for providing teachers in pri- 
mary schools? 'Wbat IS the present social status 
«£ village scboolmaetere? Do they exert & bene 
ficial influence among tbe villagers? Can yoo 
suggest meoaures, otl er than lacccase ot pay, for 
improving tbeir position ? 

Aiti d— I have to ofier tbe following sugges- 
tions in respect of tbe providiog teachers in pn 
mary schools The training schools or colleges 
should be abolished These institutions were no 
doubt of great usefulness at tbe time when they | 
were established ^ 

Persons with the educational qualifications | 
necessary for tbe satisfactory discharge of tbe 
duties of a teacher were not procurable then 
particularly £or places carrying moderate ealanos 
That dilEcnlty has long passed away 

I think persons with the necessary edncational 
qualifications would now he available to any extent 
I understand it to be waste of money to reject 
these and to prepare others by iirpartiDg the 
necessary educational qualifications Then, again 
it mav be assumed, jpnffiif /hne, though it may 
not invariably be tiue, that in the race of stncly the 
inferior man breaks down while the superior one 
pushes on, and thus the persons who pnss tbe 
University Lxamination are, as a class, eojimor to 
those who are unable to get on further with their 
studies and fall behind and think of poiniog the 
training schools The piesent system which thus 
has the eSect of compelling the Department to 
employ inferior men, when better ones may ^ 
available, ought therefore to be nbaudoned 

Then again, it should also be observed that the 
necessity of giving employment to the 'Kauiiag 
College men very greatly narrows the range out 
of which the selections for the masterships are 
made 

I therefore suggest that the selection of eandi 
dates for teachersbips should hereafter be made as 


far as possible out of persons who have at the 
least passed the Lntrance Examination of the 
University 

It may he urged against my propoe t on that 
the persons who 1 avo passed the Matnculat on 
Examination of tl o University mi^ht not kaoir 
eertaiQ things wl icli ore needed in a Gnjarilhi 
traei cr and which arc not required for pass ng 
th« University Examination, as, for inslance, a 
good scholarly knowledge of Gujardthi In refer 
ence to one or two such subjects the Educatioail 
Department may insist that tie candidates mast 
pass n special examination in them, and tbe d fll 
cnlty in that direction will be removed 

In this way the educational test need not be 
loncred, but may bi. kept liiglier than what it is 
As regards tha art ol teaching I suggest that 
there should he two schools in Gujarathiand mere, 
if necessary, each under tl o managemeut of a 
teacher thoroughly well versed in tl e prmciplfs 
*a well as the art of teaching These schools 
' should be made the practising schools for candi 
dates for service, who may be kept there for a year 
I or more, and turned out with certif cates alter they 
' are able to satisfy that they understand the pnn 
I ciples, are able to apply them m ruftctiee, and that 
' tl ey can successfully manage ana teach classes or 
I schools 

Under this plan tbe Edacational Department 
will, I think, be able to turn out tnucU supenot 
teachers, since under the present system the art 
I of teaching forms coe of tbe numetous subjects 
' tbe scholars have to slndy, and they devote to it 
only a part of tbeit time and mind, iQ the plan 
I tliat I propose they will be able to devote all toeit 
aUenUoQ and energy to tbe acquisition of that 
art on which ibe success of their careers is to 
depend, and the fact that this is tbe only subject 
which they are required to stndy, will always keep 
before tbcir mmd its great importance 

<iuei If— Is the vernacular recognised and 
tangbt ID tbe schools of your province the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are the schools os that 
account leas useful and popular? 

An$ 11 — The Gusaratbi inhabitants of Bonihay 
use venous dialects, varying with tlicir race caste, 
and the part of the country from which they 
come, but they goueralJy all recoguise tbe verna- 
cular taugl t at Government schools as the stand 
Aid Gozarftbi Tbe Government schools are 
neither less popular nor less useful by reason of 
tbe foim of Quzarathi which is taught in them 
Ques. id.— Will you favour tbe Coommion 
with your views, first, as to bow the number of 
pnmary schools can be increased , and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient 
Am 14 — Aly sugg^estions m reference to this 
question will be seen from what I have written in 
respect to question No 2 

16 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it jsthednty of Govern- 
ment to protect? 

Ana 16 —I do not know of any such cases 
Qsei l7 — In the province with which you ate 
acquainted are any gentlemen able and rea ly to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in tbe establishment of schools and 
colics upon the grant in aid svstem ^ 

Ana 1? —I am notawnre of any 
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Q«m is — tbe GoTcnstntnl ot miy local 
inlhontj hanng control of public money were to 
iQDOunce Us determination to withdraw after a 
»iven term of jears from the maintenance of any 
uigber educational institution, what measures 
Tould bo best adapted to stimuHto private effort 
n the interim so as to secure the maintcasnee ot 
uch institution on n private footing? 

An$ IS— I do not think in the present cir- 
umstanccs of the Presidency the adoption of any 
neasnre will secure the maintenance of any higher 
>dncatioii3l institution if Government iferc to 
withdraw itself from the same cither immediately 
» after a given term of years 

Quis 19 —Have you any remarla to offer on 
the principles of the grant in aid system or the 
dt.taals of its administration? Arc the grants 
adequate lu the case of colleges, (4) hoys* 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (rf) Normal schools ? 

Ans 19 —I think the difference between grants 
under the European and Eurasian school standards 
and the corresponding vernacular and the Anglo- 
vcmacular standards IS too great I tliiok it is 
not fau to allow school teachiog Native Chnatian 
pupils the option of claiming grants under the 
European standards In the administration more 
favour IS shown to European and Eurasian schools 
and schools under ^Iissionary management, and 
the larger amount of the grant goes towards the 
assistance of these schools 

Quel 20— How far is the whole educational 
system, ns at present ndminiateied, one of pracU' 
cal neutrality , %e, one in which a school or 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regnMS Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles, that are taught or not taught 
m It? 

^nf 20— The whole religious system as at 
nrcacat administered is one of practical neutrality 
in the sense as interpreted in toe question 

Quit 21 — TThat classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? Hew far 
u the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education 
tVhat is tho rate of fee payable for higher educa 
tiou ID your province and do you consider it 
■ adequate? 

Am 21 — The middle classes I do not think 
here is aoy ground for complaioing that the 
wealthy clas«C3 do not pay enough for each educa- 
tion The rates of fees are as follows lu the Go- 
vernment institutions here — 

From HI to H3 in middle class schools 
H8 to Hk in tho high schools 
.HIO- 

These rates appear to mo too high 
Quea 23 —Ts it m your opinion po«sible fora 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
lorapetition with a similar Government mstitn- 
tion ? If 80 , under what conditions do you consi- 
der it raiglii Iwcorue so? 

Am 23— yes, if well staffed and well mana- 
ged. 

Quit 2-1—18 the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi 
tion , and if so, what remedy w ould you apply ? 
Am 91 —It IS not injured 
Quea 23 —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 


for the University Entrance Examination is nn- 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of tlifi country ? If yon tbiuL so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest? 

Aat 29 —I do not think that tho number of 
pnpils in secondary schools who present themselves 
tor the University Entrance Examination is nn 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country I think the appearance of an 
unduly large number is owing to the fact that 
tl e standard of the cdneational qualification for 
the admission into tho public service fixed by 
Oovemment is low, and that Government fail to 
avail themselves sufficiently of the services of the 
superior class of candidates that nre ohtiinahle 
A District Judge in GujarSth tried the experiment 
of givijg certain appointments in his gift to 
under graduates of the University, and the result 
was that there was a sudden and marked improve 
meat in the efficiency and tone of the service 
Quea SI — How far do yon consider the text- 
books m nso in all schools suitable ? 

Am 31 — I notice tho following objections in 
connection with the text books now in use 

Among tho books of the reading senes, the 1st 
book » wntten id phrases and expressions with 
which children commence to lisp, phrases and 
expressions which they use till they are at the 
latest three or four years old It is objectionable 
on varions grounds to teach children reading and 
vmGog till they are at least »ii or seven years old , 
and, as n matter of fact, a very small proportion of 
children ottend school, or at oil events commence 
to learn heforo they ore six years old I do not 
think It proper to lead children hack into the 

J 'ears of earlier infoacy and to make them re- 
earn things which they have forgotten and which 
naturally sbonld be forgotten with the advance of 
intelligence and the power of speech 
*My next objection » against the principle of 
teaching involved in this book I understand one 
of the proper principles in the education of child- 
ren 0 to commence with the simplest and then to 
tJiA vjsa.'jfA.iCr, sad. 

step Dot an opposito principle appears to have 
gniiled the gentlemen preparing tho Gajardthi 
Series, they lay down that w and should ha 
learnt first, and then <1 , HI and Kl first and then 
% and so on, letters with the vojvcl marks are 
leirot first ond then the simple letters are to be 
leamt therefrom by a process of generalisation 
I understand this plan is opposed to correct 
principles, and in practice teachers seldom teach 
according to the principle upon which this book 
IS based 

There is one defect in respect of the whole senes 
to which I particularly beg to draw the attention 
of the Commission , this series, and particularly 
its last volumes, attempt loo much It attempts 
' to teach grammar, political and phpical geogra 
phy, ancient and modem history, politics, political 
economy, morality, meehanios, optics, heat and 

deeVnmty, astntutfmy.aiiiawial othev eahjecU, 

nod like all attempts to compress so many difficult 
subjects in a few pages , this attempt has proved 
a failure The scholars feel themselves unable to 
. follow and understand these lessons and the teach-, 
era, finding themselves unable to teach them, 
pass them over It may be borne in mind that 
these books are nsually placed an the hands of 
y.t.AtaTQ about 12 or 13 years old, and whose attain- 
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ments in other subjecta ore not sufficiently tiffh 
for these studies 

lu their desire to teach the ecienceSj the com* 
pliers of the Series appear to have paid no attention 
to the cultivation o£ the echolar’s knowledge of 
the lanimage In the course o£ a reading eeriea, 
the lesamis should be brought in and arranged m 
the order of the progressive difficulty as regnrda 
language so that one who haa read op to the 
highest book of the series may have a sufficient 
knowledge to bo able to read and understand the 
somewhat difficult books m the language with 
tolerable ease This order is not observed in the 
senes, the language of most of the lessone m the 
7lh book being not more difficult than that of the 
lessons of the earlier booke Then, again, the 
reading of the books of the senes is not calcnlated 
to impart a tolerably respectable knowledge of the 
language 

Ques 35 —Are the present arrangements of the 
Bducation Department in regard to ezaminatioos 
or text books, or in any other way, such as unne 
tessanly interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they m any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
nhility, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ana, 35 —The present arrangements do nolTui ' 
any manner interfere with the free development of I 

E invate institutions, nor do they check the deve 
opment of natural character and ability, nor 
interfere with the production of a useful veroacnlar 
literature 

Q»m 37 —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a la^e extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com* 
hxnation for local purposes ? 

Ana, 37 —The withdrawal of Government from 
the direct managemenr of higher schools and 
colleges would have very injunoas effects on the 
spread of education Sneh a step is likely to undo 
the results achieved by the efforts of several years 
Q,nea 35— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to n large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruct on in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate?' If you, think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Alta 35— The standard will no doubt dete- 
riorate X do not know what measures will keep 
off the evil conseqnences of such a course 

Qriea 33— Does definite instruction in doty 
and the pnnctples of moral conduct occupy any 
place m the course of Government colleges and 
schools 7 Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ana 39 —Definite instruction in duty and the 
pnnciples of moral conduct occupies no place lo 
the conrse of Oovernment schools 1 thmk there 
should be ariangemcnts for imparting lostmclion 
in theoe matters, as well as in reference to the 
formation of good habits, about once or twice a 
week throughout the whole of a scholar’s course 
Quea 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schoob 
or colleges in your province ? Have you nay 
* suggestions to make on the subject? 

Ana 43— No steps have been taken for pro 
motiDg the physical well-being of students in the 


GoveniTneut Gujardtbi and Anglo GujarSthi sobools 
of Bombay 1 think the schools should have ss 
fsr as possible play prounds attached , and the 
masters should be directed to encourage cut door 
plays and physical exercise 

Qtiei 41— Is there indigenous instmctwn for 
girls in tho province with which you are aeqaamU 
ed, and if so, what is its chancier? 

41 —So far as I am aware, tl ere does not 
exist here any indigenous system for the instruc 
tioD of girls ? 

Quea 42— XVhat progress has been made by 
the Department IQ instituting schools for girls, 
and what is the character of the instruction im 
parted jn them? 'What improvements can you 
suggest? 

Jna 42 —The Department does not appear to 
have made much progress in instituting schools 
for girls There nteeix departmental girls’ echooU 
in Bombay attended in all by between four and 
five hundred pupils The standards for girb’ 
schools are modified forma of the boys' school 
etandanls They prescribe less arithmetic, lest 
grammar, less geography, and less bistorv, and 
make an addition of ne^lework My observa 
tions and suggestions in connection with the hoys' 
school standards will apply with greater force to 
the girls’ school standards I may snggett aa 
addition of instruction on honee-mansgement to 
the higher girls’ school standards 

43— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools P 
Ana 43 —At the time allowed to girls at schools 
IS very short, and therefore divergence between 
boys* ond girls' school standards has to be made 
at 0 very early stage o! the children's instructions, 
as in the existing condition of edneation it is 
not advisable to keep out of school scholars be 
yond particular ages and as tl e system of mixed 
schools will have the practical effbet of exclud 
log such scholars, 1 am not in favour of that 
system 

Qnea 44 —What is the best method of pro 
viding teachers for girls 7 

Ana 44 — ^Tor the purpose of providing suitable 
teachers to girls’ schools f think the ZPepartment 
should DBcertam in each district which of the 
iris recemog educatiou in the schoob in it are 
t and willing to serve aa teachers, and then 
grant them scholarsh ps and require them to serve 
as popil teachers for a year or so Teachers for 
guts’ schools should, as far as practicable, be 
chosen out of these pupil teachers 

In making such selection, preference should 
otdinanly ho given to poor Hindu widow girls 
over all others, since there are considerably eupe 
nor chances of their continuing in service longer 
than others, and doomed as they are to a life of 
pe^tual celibacy there is no fear of breaks of 
service from the illness of confinement or of 
division of attention consequent on the cares of 
maternity 

Qk«i 43— Ate the grants to girls' schools 
larger in nmoont, and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools , and is the distinction 
safficiently marked? 

Ana 4o —The grants to girls’ schools are larger 
in amount and given on lees onerous terms than 
the grants of boys' schoob , and the distinction 
in my opinion is Buffieiently marked 

Qnea 47 — What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
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rerem^, that experience has bronght to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered What suggestions have fan to 
malvc for the remedy of such defects ? 

Am. ^7 —The principal defects which I have 
noticed in the educational system are as fol 
lows — 

No attempt is made to male instrnetion in- 
teresting and relisliable to young children 

Tins defect, I tfamk, can be considerably dimini- 
shed by introducing improved apparatuses and 
better principles of teaching, and by the master 
trpng to derelope m various nays the schohr^s 
facnlty of thinking and making discoveries and 
observations for himself, and by sticauLitm'' li« 
appetite for knowledge ” 

Tbe principle of instruction at present employed 

15 of proceeding from the abstract to the concrete 
The opposite one ought to be adopted 

The system of paying head masters parti} 
in a fixed salary and partly in allowances varying 
according to the results of the annual examination 

16 a good one and works well , it mast be extended 
to as many schools as possible If the followino- 
modification lu the present plan be made, I think 
it Tnll work better — 

Under the present system the head mastei 
gets, all the giant, and the assistant masters 
sothmg except under exceptional circumstances 
As the re«nU of each ela«s, other than tbe one 
taught hy the head master, is the consequence 
of the joint action of the work of the assistant 
master m charge and supervision of the head 


master, I think the assistant master should 
receive a certain percentage of the amnant of 
all »W3nce earned from his class I do not think it 
right ttiat the amount of allowances should in any 
case be limited to any particnlar sum, as is now 
done 

Ques 50 — Is there ony foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclnsive an interest in higher 
education? Would beneficial results be obtained 
by introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training lu the art of teaching and school- 
managemeut ? 

Jas BO — There does not appear, in my opinion, 
any foundation for the statement that the officers 
of the Education Department take too exclusiie 
an interest m higher education 1 think benefi- 
cial results will be obtained by introducing into 
the department more men of practical triming m 
the art of teaching and school-management taught 
on correct principles 

Q«tfi 52 — Is there any tendency to rar«e 
primary into secondary sehools unnece«saiily or 
piema’urely? Should measnres be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measnres ? 

Aht 52 — ^Ihere is no tendency to raise primary 
into secondary schools unnecessarily and prema- 
tnrely I think the tendency lies the other way. 

Qwt 60— Does n stmt interpretation of the 
prmcpleof religions neutrality require the with- 
draual of the Government from the direct 
m'lnagcment of colleges and schools ? 

Aat 60— No 


Cross e^atniuaUon of 


By Mb Lee Wabner, 

Q 1 —Do I imderstand rightly that you do 
not advocate the introduction or retention in 
Government primary schools of the soit of in- 
struction in mental arithmetic which u tanglit m 
indigenous schools? 

A 1 — That IS precisely my view, 

Q S — ^Are we to understaud that yoor evi 
deuce has special reference to Uombay City, 
and that in using the term “ Bombay” you mean 
the city of Bom1 ay, except when the context 
clearl} shows that you refer to the whole Pre 
siJeney? 

A &— Yes 

Q S Bow would }0U improve the status of 

the village sdinolmaster m Gujaratli 

A 3 —The Paul and Talati sliuuld not be on 
the scl ool committee, which enables lUem ti over 
shadow the scho Imaster and intcrfeic with him 

Q ^ I understand that you consider that 

the vernaculars ouglit to be the medium of 
instruction even lu the ligh school up to the 
Lt beet standard Is that so? 

A d— Yes 

Q o— I understand that yoa think tlioDe 
puiy Ldncitioiial Iiispectois are 60 occupied with 
Uamii ation tl at they are obliged to conduct 
them inechamLall} and without thoroughness 

A i) — Ihat IS my opinion 

By illl. TELA^G 

Q J—What makes you think tint tbe lu- 


tentiinsof tho Anjuman 1 Islam are distrusted 
by the Mus*alman public generally? 

A 1 —I have beard so from several Muham- 
madan gentlemen 

Q S — Do you thfok a severer standard of 
examination is applied by educational jospcctmg 
oflicers to aided sebo la than to Government 
schools ? 

A 2 — Z do not think So 

By Mb Jacob 

Q /— In your 10th answer jou state that 
schools teaching Native Chnstiau pupils should 
not have the option of claiming grants under the 
European sUudaids Do not the rales expressly 
prevent this by providing that no echool can 
come under the standards for European schools 
unless ^ths of the pupils are of Lnropcau or 
Eurasun percentage? 

A 1—d ma not aware of the rule It may 
be the case 

By ihe President. 

q /— ^Vith reference to your suggestion that 
Hindu widows should bo cmplojed a* teachers, Jo 
}on think that there would be a sujiply pnctically 
atnihbJe, and how would you increase that 
supply ? . f 

A I —I think that in four or five yeara a 
considerable suppi} might be developed Govern- 
ment ought to make it known throngh therff-ers 
of the Education Dtpirtmeut that it is d siroiis 
)0o 


Itonil>ai 
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of training Ilindu widows as ieaeters ItslionW at the existing female scliools m Alimedabad 
nUo offer scliolarsbipa for Hui In widows after Bombay, &.c Tl c schoolmistress should exerciM 
they have finished their education m tho Tillage watchfulness over their moral conduct while la 
schools and they should bold these Btholarsbipg tbese upper schools 


Hctdcncc of Mr. Manchebji Tramj! rAXEL, D A 


Qties 1, — ^PIcosQ state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
effucatioa in India, and in wliat pronneo your cx- 
pencnce ha? been gamed 

jiu 1 —Jly experience is conGned to tho city 
of Bombay For one reason and another I ha« 
tatea great interest, for some years post, in the 
education of the city generally, and particularly 
in the subjecUmattcr of the questions 1 have 
replied to 

Quti 5— "What opinion does yonr cxpenenco 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of hone 
instruction How far is n boy edneated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at eTamioatiooa 
qualifying tor the public service, with boys educa* 
ted at school ? 

Am 6 — Taking everything into consideration, 
I do not approve of home instruction, excepting 
in the case of children of well-educated parents, 
who can direct the studies properly, aod even then, 
home education cannot be imparted successfully, 
after a certain stage, when the semees of superior 
teachers would bo required, such os few parents 
can afford to employ For want of facihlies, how 
ever for giviTiB even a tolerably good education to 
girls in English, home education may bo reoom 
mended in their case , but the neceseity of it 
eonld be dispensed with if a good Oovemmeot 
school for gills were establuhcd, where mistresses 
may be appointed to teach under the supcrvuioo 
and direction of a man'of superior education 
Qtiet Can jou adduce any lustanccs of a 
|ropnetaTy school or college supported eotirelj 

J II 82 — I know of two schools m the Fort 
which are entirely supported by foes, and which aw 
in a thriving state They are Fort High School 
and Fort Froprietaiy School 

Qiies 86 — Is the instruction impartelm secon- 
dary schools calculated to store the minds oI those 
who do not pursue their studies further with nsefnl 
and practical information? 

Ant 86 —I do not think that the instruction 
imparted m secondary schools goes a great way to 
store the mmd of a pupl lyith knowledge and in- 
formation useful in ordinary life Even a matn 
culated student who is supposed to have Gmshed 
the whole course of a sccondury school, and who 
has probably spent six to seven years in the study 
of the hiighsh language is generally not so welt 
up in English or m accounts as will make hu 
learning practically useful 

Qae» 87 — yon think there is any trath m 
the statement tliat the attention of teachers qnd 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Exami 
nation of the University? If so, are yon of 
opinion that this circumstance unpa rs the piac 
tical value of the education in secondary sphails 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Am 27 — 1 think the statement is quite true 
that undue importance is given by teachers 
pupils pnncipally the former, to the Enivaxice 
Examination of the Uiuversity The Entmce 


Examination is generally the thermometer to indu 
catc bow efllciently a school is earned on , a pnvate 
school attracts a larger or Bmall(.r number of 
pupils aeeonling to the number jt passes at 11h> 
nfatncuIatioR Examination, and there can be oo 
better proof of this than the ailvertisemcnU of 
propnetora of pnvate scliools trumpeting the com 
paratnely larger number of pupls each school 
passes ei cry year On this account cramming u 
generally resorted to, and the inefficiency of matn 
culated Btudents noticed in my reply to the 4th 
question, may yurtlj be attributed to this fault 

Qatt 34 —How far do J ou consider the text- 
books ID use in high schools suitable? 

Am 31 — This question I Ini c studied carefully 
only with reference to the Engh«h primers now \a 
080 for initiating Native students into the English 
languagi. Ilowanls Pnmer anl the Itoysl 
Reader, both good m their on n way, are, I fear, not 
quite the thing for Natiie students, who Icam the 
1 nglish language not ns ihcir mother tongue, 
but as a second language Tlie prtm-iri hooks 
must, tberefore, aim at imparting knowledge o! 
English through the meilium of the Native Ian 
guage, 10 which the pupil is born an I brought up 
I am also of opinion tint the primers for teaching 
pronunciation and meanings shonll be separate, 
aod that tie one should follow the other At 
present the same Look is mode to serve two pur 
poses, and I am of opinion the result is not very 
satisfactory 

Tlie above remarks are based on the practical 
difficulty I experienced m teaching English to one 
of my daughters from Howard's rnmer and the 
Royal Render, This gaie me an i lea of printing 
a lUadiag PnmcT, co\ y of whieli I beg to euclo^ 
After teaching the pronunciation of words to roy 
child from this book, I hare changed its plan to 
make it more easy, and 1 aic made up n second 
edition with the help of the matcnals of the Grst 
b^ok copy of this al«o 1 beg to enclose Some 
such book, followed up with another to teach 
meanings properly •worked up, may help in a 
twelve months* time to bnog up a pupil fairly 
ra the language I am preparing a book at 
present for teaching mcaniDgs and will be happy 
to show it, if completed, to the Commission, 
when they arrive m Bombay 

Aa to the other books Vised in secondary schools, 
I would recommend that a small committee be 
appointedtoexamine the whole course andsuggest 
changes keeping m view tliat the primary object 
of all education is the development of the mental 
powers and that the secondary aim should be the 
acquirement of knowledge and information prac- 
tically nsefuh 

dO— -Are any steps taken for providing 
the pliysical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Hive you any gug 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ak* 40 — As to prirate schools, 1 do not know 
of any attempt liaving been ever made to improve 
th« physical well being of the pupils but I have 
lately come to know that every pupil of the 
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Elpliiastone High School is rcqmred to join some 
cncket-cluh or produce a certificate of Lis being 
a member of a gymnasmm. This plan would 
workivellif the boys appreciatedtho importance of 
physical culture , but they are indifferent about it, 
and tht. parents are more so, consequently, physical 
well being may be said to be little attended to 
Formerly gymnastics were part of the college 
cnrnculnm, and the gymnasium class was snper- 
inteuded by a Fellow in the EIpbinstone College, 


I do not think the same thing is attended to so 
ngorously at present. 

i remember to haye read somewhere tliat in 
one of the colleges at Cambridge it was necessary 
for a student who acquired a prue for literary 
atteinmcnts to be able to swim 200 janls , failing 
this he forfeited the prize Some such form of 
exeici«e adopted m schools, in connection wiUi 
promotion and prizes, ought to work suece«3 
fuUjr 


Evidence o/Mk Vithal Naratan Patiuck, M A , Eead Master, Bigh School 
Sdtdi a 


Ques 1 — Fleasc state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education m India, and in what province yonr 
expcnence has been gained. 

Ans 1 — I learnt my 0, Na, Mh, and the 
numerous multiplication and otlier native tables, 
and to read and wnte, in a purely indigenous school 
of tlie old type I then joined a State vcmacnlar 
school of the new type, and thence was drafted 
into a State English school, and having made 
considerable progress there, I went over to Bombay, 
and joined the Free Assembly a Institution of the 
Scotch Mission, then under the care of <lie Rever 
end Dr ^Vilson, from which iiistituhon I took 
my B A and MA degrees in 18C4 and 1865 
I then joined Government service as head master 
of a Government lugh school in Lhaodesh in 
186G, I liATO since aclnunistcred several Govern 
ment bgh Khools in Gajaratli, m the De^n, 
and in the Southern hlaratha country I am a 
Icllnw of the Bombay University, and was several 
times on its Board Examiners Bothasastu 
dent and as headmaster of Goiemment high 
schools m several provinces of this Prc«idency 
for the last sixteen years, I have had opportunities 
of studying the different ^sterns of education. 
Government, pniate, and Missionary Being a 
Native, I know intimately the educated Nabves, 
brought up both in Government and mission 
colleges, and their feelings and wants I have 
been a member of several Alunicipal boards in 
this Presidency, and know their constitution and 
working 

Q«e» 2 — Do you think that m your province the 
system of pnmary cdueabon has been placed on 
a sound ba^is, and is capable of development op 
to the requirements of the commumty ? Can you 
suggest any improvement m the system of admin« 
isteation or in the cour«e of instruction ? 

Ans P— Pnmary cdueabon in this province 
and Presidency is on the whole based on a sound 
basis, and is more efficient than in any other part 
of India, the proporboii of scholars examined 
and passed under the several vernacular standards 
to tlie total number attending the schools being 
the greatest m this Presidency The proporbon 
of children at school to tlie population is also 
greater than in any other province, being ) 89 
per cent in Bnbsh thstnets, exclusive of scholars 
mindigneous schools, and including them 1 62,» c, 
one boy out of five boys of school going age being 
at school The inspection and examination of 
the schools is more thorough, and the teacliicg 
staff of pnmarv schools is superior, nearly one- 
half of it consisting of trained teachers Out 
of a total expenditure on edueabon of about 
26i lakhs per year, 12J lakhs nearly are 
spent on pnmary ^ools, eicluav* of inspection. 


or mcludiDg inspccbon charges, more than 14 
lakhs, consisting of 6 lakbs (ftovmcial grant), 
B6,86,000 (local ce«s), and Zf lakbs (school- 
fees, municipal grants, and mbscnptions, &.c ) 

As te the development of the system np to the 
rcqnirements of the community, by a judicious 
admimstrabon of the present funds, by making 
the several Siliihicipal corporabons contnbute 
their fair share to the educabonal funds, by in- 
creasing lie educabonal porbon of the cess from one 
thud to half, and by aiding more largely the indige 
nous schools of the country, I am of opinion that, 
without depending solely on increased grants from 
Provincial funds for greater esteosion of primary 
schools, and without addibonal taxabon, the 
educabonal requirements of the people, for at 
least the next 2o years, can be met ConBtdi.nng 
the povertv of the mass of the people ui this 
country, the demand for new schools of general 
edueabon must he limited, and this demand will 
bo inexact proporbon to the advancement of the 
people m material wealth and comfort During the 
la«t ten years the increase in the nnmbcr of schools 
over the 24 distncU of tins Presidency has beeu 
onl^ 1,642, or 57 per district But the increase 
dunng the next ten years is not likely to be so 
great Supposing it were, the subsidisiog of the 
indigenous schools, which have been hitherto 
afmost negfeefed, woufd fnfiy meet the cduca 
tional wants of the country Our present efforts 
should bo mainly directed to extend the inner 
circle of Government and aided schools to the 
outer circle of indigenous schools, and, as ob«crred 
by tbo Government of Begnal, "the question of 
extendii^ popular edueabon beyond tliat outer 
circle has no prachcal interest for the prc'cnt 
gencrabOD " 

The answer to the last portion of this quesbon 
will be found undermy replies toquesbons 7 and 10 

Qum 3 — In your province IS primary inetnictioii 
sougbtforby the people m general, or I y particular 
classes only ’’ Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from it, and if so, why? Are any classes prac 
tically excluded from it, and if so, from what 
causes? TThat is tlie atbtudt of the influenlul 
classes towards the extension of elementary know 
ledgo to every class of society ? 

Jnt 3 — All the well to-do classjs of the people 
rend their children to schools The poorest culU 
vatois and the lowest castes keep aloof from them 
on account of tlicir poverty They want tlieir 
children to assist them in their feld work and their 
other oecuiations ^ocla®ses are excluded from 
schools, though the children of out-castes are mad 
to sit apart from Uie highcr^aste children The 
number of out-caste children m tlic Govfrnraent 
schools of this distnct are 74 The influenbal 
classes arc indifferent in the matter 
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Qiigj 4_To wliat extent do indigenous selioob 
exist in your province ? Howlaraie tlicy a lelic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you descnbe 
the subjects and character of the instnicbon giv«tt 
m them, and the system of disciphne in vo{^ ? 
"What fees ate taken from the scholats? Prom 
what classes arc the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what are tlieir qualiflcaUone? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in sucli schools? Tinder what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be tamed to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Ate the mastere 
wilhng to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given? How fat 
has the grant-m aid system been extended to indi- 
genous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Jna 4 —According to ofScial returns, there were 
in this Preadeney, in 1876-7G, 3,789 indigenous 
schools with 61,823 scholars in British districts 
No complete returns of a later date are available 
In the district of Satara there were in the same 
year 178 schools with 3,264i scholars, which num 
bers have now (1881-82} fallen to 124 schools with 
2,625 scholars, t e , a decrease of 64 schools and 
739 scholars Before the establishment of State 
schools the number of indigenous schools was of 
course far greater, but they have since been losing 
ground, both on account of their icfenonty to 
'itate schools and of want of State patronage 
These schools cannot be said strictly to be a eom 
ponent part of the village common wealth The 
vhreo rules arc most thoroughly and etBciently 
taught in these schools Tho numerous native 
tabfos— multiplication, fractional, of weights and 
measures and of money— which are committed to 
memory before learning numeration or notation, and 
a good many rules of practice and of aliqXiot ]nrt5, 
all learnt by rote, make the students of these schools 
ready, practical, and accomplished accountants The 
readiness and ease with which they work out, 
Without the aid of a slate or pencil, a sum of prac- 
tical antbmetic (e y , interest, discount, percent 
ages, &c ) w\U put to shame a Senior Wrangler 
from Cambiidge These tables, which are easily 
learnt hy heart* by youthful minds serve at the 
same tune to strengthen their memory No fur- 
ther education is either given or sought for m 
these schools The instruction is given by the 
jtantaji (schoolmaster) and some ^ his senior 
pupils There is a rough attempt at the division 
of the school into cl-is«es, boys of the sameattajD- 
ments being made to sit in one line, and the most 
advanced students m front of the paitojt The 
day is spent in copy iinting and learning the nu- 
mirous tables, and, in the case of the adisnccd 
students, in working out arithmetical examples and 
pioblems At the end of the day, the whole school 
rccitea in a loud tone, with the pautiyi and all the 
boys standing, thi. parwicha, t e , the tables, Ac , 
which IS a very nice and enlivening excTCi«e to the 
httk children flure is none of the compltx or- 
g-inisation (class rolls, marks, ranks, tune tables, 
Ac ) of cur modem schools, nor much educational 
apparatus, except the inevitable ehath (cane) 

Some of the modern indigenous echoi^estob- 
hshtd by )oung men brought up in State echoole 
tuach, in addition to the subjects named above, 
Ualbodh (printed characters), reading, and wnting, 
and use the Slat*, senis of reading books A 
little of geography is also taught 
For the Brahmin class there are schools of 


religion and philosophy, the Ttth ami Sidtln 
tialdi, kept hy learned tatdtif and rfcMryai In 
the first kind of schools, the Vedae, the Brfhmaaas 
and the Upanishadae, and the other sacred and 
philosophical literature connected with the Vedas, 
ate etudicd In the SWgtra ehnUs, Sanskrit 
literature, rhetonc, law, grammar, It^c, astro- 
nomy, medicine, and the philosoplues are tar^ht 
and stuiLcd in all their details and completeness 
Whito tlie vetnacuhir panfajit turn out clevet 
sliop keepers, traders, accountants, and clerks, the 
dcAdrjas tarn out vaidiks, shastne, and pandits, 
tlie very leaders of learning and thought, whom 
pnnccs and the people seek to honour and tewacd 
I But the days of these schools and of the fchaiyos 
are post They have gone with the pnaces who 
honour^ them Of the race of the Deccan 
pandits, once so telchrated for their learning all 
over India, only a solitary representative may 
he found m each district New learmng and 
new ideas have taken po«session of the national 
mind None of these schools of learning were 
ever endowed, nor did the Acliaryas deign to 
receive remuneration from their pupils They 
gave gratuitous instruction, and the Peshwa 
rulers founded the "Dakshtna Funds” especially 
for the support of these men The Gaikwads 
of Baroda to this day make presents to learned 
Brahmans, which, I bear, annually amount to 
about three quarters of a lakh of rupees. From 
all parts of India the«e men go to Baroda in the 
rainy season, wliers they are examined in the 
subjects they have studied, and the annual 
" Ihkshtai ” due to each is determined by the 
results of the examination To save them the 
expense of 'in annual journey, five years' "Dak« 
shina " 19 at once paid, wjth the addition of a 
«hawl or tnrban The number of these Sanskrit 
schools has vastly decieased There are now only 
31 schoob of Veuas attended by 152 pupils and 
17 schools of ShSstra with 75 pupils in the 
distnctof Satdra, where on the sacred banks of 
the Krishna they woie, within living memory, 
very nnmeious 

The cash fees paid in the vernacular indigenoos 
schoob vary from annas 2 to 6 a month, according 
to the means of the paveaU of the pupils Besides, 
presents, os clothing, turban, Ac , arc made to the 
paniojt, on the pcomQtion. of a pupil from one class 
to another, and on the occasion of the mujrja and 
niamage ceremonies of a pupil, as also on other 
festive occasions 

The vernacular panlojis are generally Brah 
mins, but Banias and some other castes aI»o adopt 
the profession They aa pralrtl (ordinary) people, 
unlike the Sanskrit ffttrut, who are great and learn- 
ed They are, however, clever in reading, writing, 
and accounts But, as I have already observed, 
both these classes of teachers and their schools Iiave 
dei.Uned and degetieratoil under the i ew regime 

No arrangements have been made for providing 
masters m such schools 

Tliough these vemaculai schools and their 
teachcis have degenerated, still 1 am of opinion 
they are very useful, and can be turned to good 
account hj pr iper encouragement and aid 

The indigenous schools are m index of the 
wants of the people, and being voluntarily mam 
tamed by them, it is the duly and the best 
interest of the State to patronise and improve 
them That since the establishment of State 
schools, they have been badly manged for want 
of support and cneonragement is true, 1 ut this 
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js the \-ery reason why thej 'hould Ic supported 
The State cannot go on establishing its own \enia« 
cniar schools to an mdcHnite ext<.nt It wonVl 
be a waste o£ money to do so, wht,n by small 
grants j ou can ntili«t tho existing popular 
schools The annual cf>st of maintaining a State 
vernacular school of the lowest grade cannot he 
le«a thau illhO But this amount would go to ' 
maintain three or four in Itgenous schools, notmnch 
inftnor to the State schoils The special rules 
madt m this I’residinc} for encouraging the in 
digenous vernacular schools art liberally framed 
But somehow or other the benefits of these rules 
haic not been extended fully to them For 
example, out of a total number of 3,7Sd indi« | 
genous schools m this Presidency, only 76, or 2| 
ptr cent , were aided m 

^o doubt a large percentage of tliese 2,789 
schools are mere mo«qiie, family, and hedge* 
schools, which cannot be aided, but a large pro* 
portion will be still left, which ought to be aided 
and can bo improved 

1 am of opinion that if tlie«e rules were pro- 
perly explained to them, and if an earnest attempt 
be made to assist and improie tlie‘=e schools, the 
indigenous masters would be willing and ready to 
conform to th** rule®, whicli are \ery ample and 
not at all onerons But a small sum is generally 
allotted m the Educational Budget of each district 
for aid to the<e school*, and tiie Deputy Edoca 
tional Inspector only disbnbutcs tins small sum 
to a few of the best of them 

As to the encouragement and aid of the old 
Sanslkfit religious and philosophical schools, purely 
riligions schools O'aimL schooL) cannot perhaps 
be aided, bnt some suitable 8yst<.m of aid should 
be dm*ed to aid the Sf ulni tidlat, the reposi* 
tones of the noble ancient Aryan learning and 
philosophy, now so ardently studied and investi- 
gated by some of Uic best minds and 4eSdryas 
of Europe and America Full statistics' of the 
number of such schools an 1 Uieir <charyas should 
be collected, and hberal aid given to them , other 
wi«e in a few years the race of the hereditary 
jTofessors and teachers of Aryan learning will m 
evCinct in the land of th»ir birth 

5 — What opinion does yonr expenence 
lend you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How fans a boy edneated at home 
able to compete on equal term*, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boysedoent- 
w at school? 

4/if 5 — There is no home instruction given 
in tins pronnee and Presidency of a quality to 
enable home-educated boy 8 to compete at exanun 
ations qualifying for the public service with boys 
educated at school The only home instruction 
giieu 111 some Braliman families is in the Hindu 
il istraa and rehgious boohs 

Q„es 6 — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or nnaided, for the supply 
of elementary instrcchon in rural districts ? Can 
y ou enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
{ ronjoting primary instruction? 

J n 6 —Beyond indigenous schools there are 
no private educational agencies in this province 
Cither in connection with religions and chantnble 
endowments, or e«tahhshed otherwise 

7 — How far in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary edncation in rural di<tncts 
be advantageously admim tered by district com 
mittoes or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies? 


Ant 7— If the constitution of distnct and 
taluhn local boards be improved by strengthen 
mg the Native element, and by making them really 
representatives, as contemphited by tbe Government 
of Hidia, a few of them should be invested with 
complete control and administration of the funds 
for primary education and with the management 
of primary schools withm their jurisdiction, tbe 
Government control being hmitcd to inspection 
and examination of the schools, to laying down 
the general course and character of instruction, 
and to the appointment and dismissal of the higher 
teachers The Snlkur (Smd) Municipal Rules 
on the subject (published in Appendix C, page 
15, Bombay Director of Public Instruction's Re- 
port) should be tned in tho first instance It is 
only gradually that the people can be led to take 
a part in the Mucation of their own countrymen 

Qurs 8 —•What classts of schools should, in 
your opimon, be entrusted to Municipal com- 
mittees for support and management ? Assum- 
ing that the provision of elementary instruction 
ID towns 13 to be a charge against Municipal 
Fimds, what security would you suggest against 
the possibility of Municipal committees foiling 
to make sufficient provision ? 

Ana B —Tbe larger Municipahtics (city Mu- 
mcipahties) should be asked to aid pnd manage 
secondarv, pnmary, and industrial schooU, and 
the smaller (town) Manicipahties only the pn 
mary schools, within their respective jnnsdictions 
In 6oth cases, hovrever, grants from the Provin- 
cial funds will have to be given on a liberal 
scale On the understanding that this aid mil 
be given, them is no objection to introduce a 
clause in hlnmcipal Acts making the mainte- 
nance of the schools radicated aboie, to the 
extent of a certain j>ercentage of Jlnnicipal in- 
come, a pnrt of Slunicipal doty There will be 
no opposition to such a measure Unnicipal in- 
come being a non-agncultural income, aenved 
for the most part from the middle and upper 
classes of the people, it » fair that it should go 
mainly to the support of htgh, aid TMi pnmary 
education If it is the declared policy of Govern 
menf ns enunciated in the Despatch of 185 i, and 
as observed by Sir Charles Wood that, "as far 
as possible, the resources of the State should be 
so applied as to assist tho<e who cannot be ex 
pected to help themsehes, and that the richer 
classes of the people should be gradually induced 
to provide for their own education," I do not 
know why it should be assumed that the pron- 
cion of elementary instruction only is to be a 
diargc against Municipal iun<L If Govern- 
ment looks to set free State funds from higher 
education in order to apply them to the promo- 
tion of the education of the mas«e«, Mnniapihties 
should be asked to assist the higher educational 
institutions, from which State funds are to be 
withdrawn, and not primary education, to which 
(hey are to he made applicable 

Qaea 9 —Have you any suggestion to make on 
the system la force forproviding teachers in prunarv 
schools ? What is the present social status of 
village schoolmasters ’ Do they exert a beneficial 
influence among the villagers? Can you sug- 
gest measures other than increase of pay for 
improving their positions ? 

Ana g — The traimng colics in this Presi 
deney are among the best oigani«ed and mc>=t 
efficient There is a training college nearly in 
each division The final examinations of them 
106 
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taust te, and I Velievc are, conducted by a com 
mittee, consisting o£ tbe Educational Inspector of 
tlie Division, and bis Deputy, and the bead mas- 
ter of tbe local high school, to seenre the good 
teaching and efficiency of the colleges The pre- 
sent colleges fully supply all the demands for 
trained teachers made on them Their number 
should he increased when necessary. Tbe attempt 
to give a traming to the village pantoju (school 
masters) is not hhely to sucoeM, and 'wiU prove 
fruitless A nevr race of paniyit will gradually 
rise from the rants of men taught and trained m 
State schools The status of the village school- 
master IS not high in the village community, 
tliongh on account of his education he is an im- 
portant member, whom the lullam% and the foftl 
have to reckon with, as on their irregularities he 
exerts a wholesome in&uente on behalf of the 
rayais If he is invested with the office of exa- | 
mining some of the public records of the vilbge, 
which req.ujre penodical examinations by the Here 
nue officers, tts , register of birth and deaths, 
of cnounal tribes, and of iulrvjuiat {tayal’t 
receipt books), he will he able to do good eervice 
to Government, and at the same time acquire a 
more influential and recognised position m the 
village commonwealth, as the raya^V fnend 
Q«<r ZO— 'What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agnoultural classes ? Sho^d 
any special means he adopted for making tbe 
mstmction in such subjects efficient ? 

^ni 10 — Tbo four standards for inferior verna- 
cular schools are simple sjid practical enough 
Shop-keepers and village accountants should he 
taught along with arithmetic, in tbe lower pri- 
mary schools, and a simple text-book on agn 
culture should he taught in the upper pnmaiy 
schools to the children of cultivators Agncul 
ture and sanitaiion should he added to tbe bst of 
subiects taught in training colleges preparing 
teachers for primary schools The let and 2iid 
hCoral text-books (which should he composed) 
should he used as Beading Books 

Qi es. 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in tie schools of yonr province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Jilt 11 — The vernacular taught m the schools 
of the several proviQces is the vernacular ^ those 


cpss pvyem m primary schools In this province 
cess payers' children are required to pay 6 P'ea a 
month iQ Standards 1, 11, and Hi, 18 pies m 
Standard IV, S onnas in Standard V, an i •! aanai 
in Standard VI Tlieso rates, especially those 
fiar the first standards, are low enongh, and ate 
necessary to attach a value to education, but (ho 
percentage of free admissions should be liberal 
in primary schools, say, 20 oi 25 per cent , and 
not 15 as at pre'ent, to enable very poor people 
to send their children to school The rates of fee 
for non-ce« F^y^^s annas 3 per month in the 
first three standards, and annas 4, 6, and 6 for 
Standards IV, V, and VI re'‘pectivcly It is 
fair that non-cess payers should pay higher rales 
than cess payers, who already contribute to the 
cess fund 

Qitdt 14 — you favonr the Commission 
with yonr views, first, as to how the number of 
prunaiy schools can he increased, and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efti 
cient? 

Af»» 14 —In the first place it should be horse 
m mind that the number of schools can only be 
increased in proportion to the demand If ws 
could be sure that by simply opening new schools, 
people would send their children to them, the 
matter would, be very simple, and. the question 
would only be a question of money But it is 
quite possible that there would not be found 
schohirs for the new schools we might open The 
haVe figures— that m British India, m a population 
of 191 milliODs, there are about 20 or S7 millions 
children of school going age of whom not more 
thdn 2 millions are at e^ool, and that from 18 
to 25 milliOQS of the children of British India of 
age for elementary sehools are tinproviiied for by 
the Government— area httle delusive As observ 
ed ID answer to question 2, the demand for more 
schools depends exactly on the advancement of 
the people in material prosperity and in general 
iQtelligence It has been found that even now 
good liarrests mean good attendance and prosper 
oue schools, and bad harvests the very reverse 

Another consideration is, that, looking to the 
general poverty of tte people of tbe country, and 
the decLne and almost rmn of many of the old 
industries, what is more urgently wanted is the 
establishment of mdustnal schools throughout the 
couatiy What the labouring and artisan classes 
want u loatruotion and proficiency in some art, 
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“ uigLt schools,” which should be opened more 
pxteusivelj The State and aided schooU are 
under cfiicient departmental inspection, and the 
supenisiou of local hoards will l« added in the 
case of board schools "When the majority of 
indifrenoiis schools are bronght under the grant- 
m aid sjstem, tlic) will graduallj improic under 
the supcnision and inspection of educational offi- 
cers 

Qua /J — Do yon know of any instances m 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have bocu closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of ItJal , and 
wliat do you regard as the thief rea«on3 why mure 
effect has not l^n giaen to tliat provision’ 

Ans 10 —Not in this Presidency, so far a'* I 
am aware The reason is that the people liavc not 
hitherto been prepared to undertake the manage, 
ment of higher educational institutions There 
have not been any pm ate per«ons or bodies m 
tills Presidency who could have undertaken the 
work The only public bodies who could have 
been entrusted with their ihanagemcnt nre the 
Municipal corporations of large towns, and the 
district Local Fund committees The latter 
class of bodies have funds solely devoted to pn. 
mary education, and the former, except ptrmips 
thoso of the larmst cities, are not yet sufficiently 
advanced in intdiigence and public spirit to mam 
tarn and manage higher educational institutions 

Qnes IG —Do you know of any cases m which 
Goaenunenb institutions of the higher order 
Plight be closed, or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any mterest which it is the duty of Govern' 
mentto protect? 

Am id— lam of opinion that primarj and 
middlo schools in the largo cities of Bombay and 
Poona might be, in the ilr«t instance, transferred 
to the 'Municipalities of those places as a tentatn e 
measure, whicli, if 8ucce««fal, might be extended 
to all the city jMunicipalities Liberal aid from 
tVie PTormcaak funds wiW \je mdispen^aWe, as vtett 
as Government control and examinations by de- 
partmental officers, No Sfunicipahty is yet pre- 
pared and in a condition to maintain these 


priests, and other persons of very limited private 
means, fur whom it would be simjily impossible to 
send their children to the Elphinstone College, as 
the college fves there are higher and the cost of 
liamgin Bombaymueh greater Tlie Deccan Col- 
lege 13 emphatically a college for the comi<irati\ cly 
poor Deccanis, who but ricentlj held sway over 
the land, and who have sjiecial claims on its pre- 
sent rulers It was chietly m consideration of the 
large funds dev oted by the Pcshw as to the encour- 
agement of learning among the Brahmane, called 
the * Dakshina Funds,” tliat the British Govern 
ment I hear, opened n San«knt collegi, at Poona 
mlS21 Tlie special grant to this colkge inlbSl 
amounted to SI0,lbi In the mouth of June 
of that jear, the San«krit College was amalga- 
mated witli the local English school, and was con- 
verted into an Anglo Onental seminary, called 
the ” Poona College,” which, later on, was named 
the “ Deccan College ” If, therefore, any por- 
tion of the present Provincial grant to this col- 
lie IS in consideration of the Peshwa’s " Dakshiua 
Funds” appropriated by Government, that por- 
tion IS vnrtually an old endowment to which the 
people of the Deccan have a claim It is alto- 
geibera mi'conceptioa, caused by a total ignorance 
of the etaenmstanees of the people of Poona and 
tbe Deccan, to suppose that there is«nough wealth 
and enterprise among the Natives of Poona to 
enable them to jnaintaiu the Deccan College os a 
jirivate institution Moreover, it wonid be 
difficult for the staff of the Elphinstone College 
to teach both its and the Deccan College scholars 
The higli schools arc mamtamed approximatclj one 
IQ each district os a "model school,” os observ- 
ed h} the Governoient of Bombay in tbeir Ru<olu 
lion on the last Eeprt of tbe Director of Fublio 
Instruction So toe higher educational establish- 
ment of the State in this Presidency is quito 
moderate in <cale, and none of the higher institii 
tions can be abohsbed But, as suggested above, 
a few of the largest and most advanced Munici' 
palitie«may be entrusted with Lmited mana^- 
ment of the local high and Anglo vernacular 
BchooV, and iS tkie experiment sncceeds, lAbtr 
Mumcipahties can be asked to take over tbe 
schools within their jurisdiction 

As to handing over the higher education of the 
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hiust be, and I believe are, conducled by a com- 
mittee, consisting o£ the Educational Ins^ctor of 
the Division, and bis Deputy, and the head mas- 
ter of the local high school, to secnre the good 
teaching and efBciency of the colleges The 
sent colleges fully supply all the demands for 
trained teachers made on them Theit numher 
should be increased when necessary. The atfcmjit 
to give a training to the village jianfgjts (school 
masters) is not bkely to succeed, and will prove 
frnitless A new race of ymw/iyis will gradually 
use from the ranks of men taught and trained in 
State schools The status of the village school- 
master IS not high in the village community, 
though on account of his education he is an im- 
portant member, whom the htliarni and the pelel 
have to reckon with, as on their iriegnlantaes he I 
exerts a wholesome influence on behalf of the 
rayats If he is iniested with the office of eia 
mining some of the public records of the village, 
which require penodical examioations by the Reve 
nue officers, vxs , register of birUi and deaths, 
of criminal tnbes, and of iulrnjieat {rayat’t 
receipt hooks), he will he ahle to do good service 
to Government, and at the same time acquire a 
more influential and recognised position id the 
village commonwealth, as the ruyat's friend 
Q«c« /0-— "What subjects of instroclioD, if 
intioduced into primary schools, would make 
them sure acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the ognoultural classes ? Should 
any special means he adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

dm 10 —The four standards for lofonor vena- 
cular schools are simple and practical enough 
Shop-kee^rs and village accountants should be 
taught along with arithmetic, in the lower pri- 
mary schools, and a simple text-book on agri- 
culture shoold be taught in the upper pnmaiy 
schools to the children of cultii-ators Agricul- 
ture and sanitation should be added to the list of 
subjects taught m ttainmg colleges preparing 
teachers for primary schools The 1st and 2nd 
Jlonil text-hooks (winch should be CDD\poi>ed) 
should be used as Beading Books 

Qaet II— Xs the lernicular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your ptovuiec the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

dm 11 —The vernacular taught in the schools 
of the several provinces is the vernacular of those 
provinces 

Quti IS —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in yourop)nion, for the promotion of edu- 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

dm IS — Thepaymentby results system issoit- 
fihle to well organued scbools, and is, at prefient, 
inapplicable to village indigenous sohools A 
small lump grant, varying from Il25 to S50, 
according to attendance and general efficient of 
teaching, to such schools as fulhl certain conditions 
mentioned in the special rules for indigenous 
schools framed in this Presidency, is a snitaUc 
way of assisting thesa schrsaU BZS w ShO 
spent m this way will go a long way, and be the 
cheapest and the best way of assisting the people 
in their efforts to obtain education for their 
duUren 

13 —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

J3— In some of the other proTinccs of 
India, no fees are taken from the (bddren of 


cegs payers in primary schools In this province 
cess pajers' children are required to pay 0 pies a 
month in Standards I, 11, and HI, 18 picsia 
Standard IV, S annas in Standard Y, an 1 4 annas 
in Standard VI Tliese rates, especially those 
for flie hrst standards, are low enongh, and arc 
necessary to attach a value to education, but the 
percent^e of free admissions should be liberal 
m primary schools, say, 20 or 25 per cent , and 
not 15 as at present, to enable very poor people 
to send their children to school The rates of fee 
for non cess payers are annas 3 per month in the 
first three standards, and anuas 4, 6, and 8 for 
I Standards IV, V, and VI respeettvely It vs 
I fair that non-eess payers should pay higher rates 
than cess payers, who already contnbute to the 
cess fund 

Qnet Will you favonr the Commission 
with your news, first, as to how the number of 
pnnmry schools can he increased, and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more e£h 
cient? 

i4 —In the first place it should be borne 
10 mind that the number of schools can only he 
increased in proportion to the demand It we 
could be sure that by simply opening new schools 
people would send theit children to them, the 
matter wonld be very simple and the question 
would only be a question of money But it is 
quite possible that there would pot be found 
schobrs for the new schools we might open The 
baite figures— that in British India, in a population 
of 191 millions, there are about SO or 27 millions 
children of school going age, of whom nob more 
thifo 2 millions are at school, and that from 13 
to 25 millions of the children of British India of 
age for elemcntaty schools are unprovided for by 
the Goiemment— area little delusive As obseri 
ed in answer to question 2, the demand for more 
6clioo(s depends exactly on the advancemeot of 
the p^plo iQ material prosperity and in general 
intelligence It has been found that even now 
good harvests mean good attendance and prosper 
0U3 schools^ and bad harvests the very reverse 

Another consideration is, that, looking to the 
general poverty of the people of the country, and 
the decline and almost rum of many of the old 
industries, what is more urgently wanted is the 
establishment of mdustnal schools throughout the 
country What the Jabounog and artisan classes 
want IS instruction and proficiency in some art, 
and industiy to enable them to earn a livelihooii 
They do not care so much for mere reading and 
writing, which do not assist them to live 

Notwithstanding, as the country progresses, 
there will be a demand for more schools, and 
the best and the cheapest way to meet it is to 
Gubsidise the indigenous schools— tho«e that exist 
and those that may hereafter be opened under the 
etimulus of well directed State aid, secondly, the 
number of " night-schools'' should be largely in- 
creased by every Lind of encouragement llc'vards 
ehould be given to any teacher who opens and 
maintains a "night-class' Even if the village 
schoolmaster succeeds ui teaching the illiterate 
rayait how to sign their names, and nothing more, 
he will save them from tricks and forgeries some- 
times practiBed against them There arc only 09 
‘'night schools " in this Presidency, and some of 
them are conducted by masters whohavc to work 
all day, and who cannot bo expected to work at 
night fd«o. An additional nssiSLint or nssistints 
siiould be appointed spectalU to take charge of 
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“ lught «c!iools ” nliich should ho opened more 
extensnel^ The SKte and aided schools are 
under cfticient departmental inspection, and the 
supemsionof local boards will be added m the 
casL of boinl schools ^Mien the majority of 
indigenous sihools are brought under the gnnfc- 
in aid system, they wall gradually improve under 
the supcnuion and m pectioa of educational ofii 
cers 

Qncs 15 — Do you Vnow of any instances in 
which Goiernment educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local 1 odies, as contcmpl ited 
in pingrnpli 62 of the Despatch of 1851, and 
what do j oil rpgird as the chief reasons why moie 
effect has not bMn given to that provision’ 

Jilt lo — Not in fins Pcesidencj , so far aa I 
am aware The reason is that the people have not 
hitheito been prepared to uudertake the managiv. 
ment of higher educational institutions There 
have not been any private persons or brxhes in 
this Presidency who could have undertaken the 
work The only public bodies who conld have 
been entrusted with their thanagement are the 
Municipal corporations of large town«, and the 
district Local Fund committees The latter 
class of bodies liave funds solelj devoted to pn> 
mary education, and the former, except perhaps 
those of the largest cities, are not yet suOiciently 
adian«^d in intelligence and public spirit to mam 
tarn and manage higher educational institutions 

Q«« IS —Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might bo closed, or tran«Cerred to private bodus, 
null or without aid, without injury to education 
or to anj interest which it is the Jutj of Govern* 
mciitto protect? 

/Im IS— ‘lam of opinion that primary and 
middle schools m the largo cities of Bombay and 
Poona might be, in the i r>t instance, transferred 
to the Jlunicimlities of tbo<e places os a tentative 
measure, which, if 8accc«sfu], might be extended 
to all the city Municipalities Liberal aid from 
tV« PttrtTOma\ iuTids will V* inAivpmsaWe, as weW 
as Government control and examinations by de- 
partmental officers. No lluiucipality is yet pro 
pared and in a condition to maintain these edn 
cational institntions without State aid and super 
vision The idea of transferring high schools 
and colleges to any private bodies or persons is 
altogether ontof the question m this Presidency, 
and the transference of colleges to Mumcipahlies 
should be nostixmed for the uresent 


priests, and other persons of very limited private 
inean«,L)r whom it would be simply impossible to 
send Gieir children to the Elplunstone College, as 
the college fees there are higher and the cost of 
bvingtn Uombaymuch greater The Deccan Col- 
lege 13 emphatically a colkge for the comparatively 
poor Deccan^, who but recently held sway over 
tlie land, and who have special claims on its pre 
sent rulers It was chieHy in consideration of the 
brge funds devoted by the Pe^hwas to the encour- 
agement of learning among the Brahmans, called 
the " DaksUina Funds/’ that the Bntish Govern- 
ment I hear, opened a Sanskrit college at Poona 
inlSil The special grant to this college inlb51 
amounted to K19,IB1 In the mouth of June 
of that year, the Sau<!kTit College was amalga 
mated vv lili the local Bnglish school, and was con- 
verted into an Anglo Oriental seminary, called 
the ” Poona College,” which later on, was named 
the " Dcccau College ” If, therefore, any por 
tion of the present Provincial grant to tins col- 
lege is in consideration of the Pe8hwa’B“Dakshiua 
Punds” appropriated by Government, that poi- 
tion IS vurtually an old endowment to which the 
people of the Deccan have a claim Itisalto- 
gethera misconception, caused by a total ignorance 
of th« ciSLamstances of the people of Poona and 
the Deccan, to suppose that there i8«nough wealth 
and enterprise among the Natives of Poona to 
enable them to maiotain the Deccan College as a 
private institution Moreover, it would be 
uilDcuU for the staff of the Elphinstone College 
to teach both its and the Deccan College scholars 
The higli schools are maintained appioximately one 
m eacli district as a "model school, ” as observ 
ed by the Government of Bombay in their Besolu 
tion on the last Report of the Director of Publie 
lostnictiOQ So the higher educational estahhsh- 
ment of tlie State m tins Presidency is quite 
moderate in scale, and none of the higher institu 
tions can be abolished But, as suggested above, 
a few of the largest and most advanced Mumoi 
pahtico may be entrusted with limited manage- 
ment of the local high and Acglo-vemaculai 
school*, and if the experiment succeeds, other 
hlnnicipahties can be asked to take ovei the 
schooL within their jurisdiction 

As to handing over the higher education of the 
nation to foreign Missionary agencies, supported 
by chintaWe funds given by foreigners, expressly 
for converting the country to Christianity, tlie 
idea was, I believe, neither entertained nor favour 
ed by the framers of the Educational Despatch, 
nor conld it be for a moment considered aa consis- 
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against the educated clas=es of a great nation 
That they ate utterly fal«e every Englishman 
who has had to do with educated natives, or who 
has educated Natiiea serving under him, will, I 
am sure, gladly bear testimony to Repeated 
official and independent testimony has been home 
to the high integnty, uprightness, and moral 
tone of the Subordinate Native Civil Service, and 
of the Native Bar, mostly composed of men edu- 
cated at Government colleges I can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that among the educated 
Nitnes of this country there arc good and great 
men who cau beat a companson to the good and 
great men of any country of the world The 
great native kingdoms of Baroda, JIjsore, and 
Travancore, which are much larger than Belgium, 
Holland, or Switzerland, are solely managed by 
Natiie statesmen, educated and brought np m 
Government colleges The utterances of the 
lower Native Press, conducted chiefly by half edu- 
cated young men, should not be taken as an index 
of the feelings and aspirations of the educated 
Natives, who, as a class, feel deeply grateful to the 
British nation for the noble gift of edncation, 
which it has bestowed on them, and which has 
breathed into them a new life aa it were 

As to the alleged irrehgion of the g^ucated 
Natives, I shall speak m my answer to question 39 
It IS repeatedly used aa an argument against 
Government colleges and high schools that they 
cost the State much more than hfissionary insti 
tutions of a similar class Missionary schools 
and colleges do not cost the State much, bwause 
they are chiefly maintained from the contributions 
of charitable and religious persons living m 
foreign countries Bat, in my bumble opinion, 
the circum»tance that foreign rebgious and chan 
table people support educational institutions in 
this country with the ob]cct of converting 
It to & patturuhLr cehgion, caaoot absolve the State 
from ite obligations to its subjects in the matter 
of education, nor justify it in closmg tbe public 
schools and colleges, the intnusio cost Of which is 
very in«leiate In fact, there can be no com- 
parison between the coat of public schools and of 
ihantable and religious establishments 

The educated Natives gntefully acknowledge 
the great good that the IMisoionanes have, by 
means of their educational institutions, done and are 
doing to the country But what does not apjiear 
* jiroper is that some of them should demand the 
closing of public colleges and schools of thehiglier 
order and the virtual transference to them of the 
biijh edu'alion of the people 

17 — -In the province with which you are 
acquainted are any geutlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively fiian 
heretofore, lu the eatablishment of schools and col 
leges upon the grant-in aid system ? 

Ant 17 —No A few educated young men 
have established private English schools in Bom- 
bay , Poona, and a few other places, on the grant 
m aid system The establishmmt of a pnvafe 
college by piivate Native gentlemen in this Frcsi- 
di^ncy is not to be thought of for many years to 
comp The pniate English schools established 
have been very uuetahle and precarious Th^ 
were established for gam, but in the case of some 
of them the promntprs had to give them np, and 
seek a more remunerative employment 
It does not, m fact, pay snfficiently to open and 
muntam pnvate high schools even in latge towns, 
not to speak of the smaller ones Still a few schools 


arc m untamed, some with aid and some without 
aid from the State But one can never he sor? 
how long they wall last, and how long their present 
Klanagers will think it worth their while to keip 
np their connection with them Of course, if 
Go'prnmenfc be disposed to increase their grants, 
many more schools will be started by private men, 
Init (hewant of trustworthy and responsible man 
agtment will still be felt The framers of theBJn 
catioaal Despatch clearly think "adequate local 
mmagemeut is indispensable (iie/sparagraph 5'5) 
and do not appear to contemplate giving aid to 
institutions established foe a profit. 

Quet IS — If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were vo 
announce its determination to withdraw after 
a given term of years from the maintenance 
o' any higher educational institution, what mea 
aures would be best adapted to stimulate private 
effort ID the interim so as to secure the main- 
Unance of such institution on a private footing’ 
Jki 18 — Unless the larger Municipalities are 
able to undertake their management the higher 
Govemmeat institutions will go down, and be 
succeded by inferior secondary schools, established 
by pnvate and iresponsible men, as * venture 
schools," foi gam, which will deptod solelyfor their 
eustcnce on the will and prospects of the promo 
ters, liable to be closed at any moment when the 
promoters fail, or find better occupation 

If Government be determined to withdraw from 
any of its higher educatumalinstitutioDS, the eafe't 
and the least objectionable way open to it is to pa-s 
au Act making their management and mainte- 
nance under State aid nbUgatory on the Municipal 
Corporations in whose jurisdiction they are situat- 
ed , for, if their tnaintenance ^ made optional, 
many of the Municipalities, not yet being suffiaeat- 
ly advanced in intelligence, will not assiat them 
voluntarily They will, therefore, give place to low- 
level institutions started by pnvate individuals, 
and it » for the State senously to consider, bearing 
in mind that "it is the school that makes the 
nation," whether itia a sound policy to entrust thp 
higher edacation of the youths of a ecaatrf to 
private persons, who undertake it as a commercial 
ooDcem, whom it cannot trust, and who are re- 
ojioosible to nobody but themselves as to the wav 
they discharge their responsible duties In my 
humble opinion not only is such a policy opposed 
to the caution enjoined in the latter part of para- 
graph OJ of the Despatch, but is pregnant with 
grave consequences to an alien Government 

19 —Have you any remarks ti? offer on 
the principles of the grant lu aid system, or the 
details of its administration ’ Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (n) colleges, (i) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (cJ) Normal schools ’ 
Am 19 —In this Presidency, for the most part, 
grants are given on the " results system " which 
on the whole is the best and the fairest both for 
the grantor and the grantee It most effectually 
checks incompetency, lanty, and indolence The'c 
ordinary faults it is impoesible to reward under 
it Tlie other systems, such as "the salary 
eystem,” the “lump g^t-in-aid system,” tie 
**€»mhmed system," have been tried in other p.arts 
of India The "results system" is now every- 
where generally adopted 

Under the subsidy and the salary grant systemv 
the stimulus to exertion of the "results grant 
system" is wanting, and there is a gradual ten 
dency to depend on State aid, and thus to demor 
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aliso the Managers and the teachers With refer* 
ence to State schools, the case is different The 
whole mmigement — every detail of discipline, 
eierj poiver of punishment by fine, dismissal, &e, 
for irregularity and indolence of teachers— is in 
the hands of the superior oHicers, whereas, in the 
case of pnvate schools, the Goiemment officer 
sees them only once a year Tlie grant no donht 
may be made liable to be withdraivn, or reduced 
if the Government Ins^tor finds the scliools in 
an *' unsatisfactory state But what constitutes 
an unsatisfactory state, it would be difficult even 
for a Government Inspector to find out, without 
a detailed esammation of all the ««»><< of the 
school according to the several standards , and if 
the grant is to be reduced or withdrawn nccoid- 
ing as the results of such an examination are^ood, 
bad, or indifferent, it is no longer a salary or subsidy 
system, but a “ results grant '' system 
Tbe principle of grants by results being aeVnow 
ledged as tbe fairest, the most economical, and the 
best calculated to keep up the active and efficient 
working of aided schools, the minor and tnvul 
objections brought against it can bo easily dis- 
posed of , — firstly, if the educational results of a 
year cannot be fairly tested by a short examina* 
tionheldonceaycar,! knowit from a sixteen years' 
experience as head master, that the annual ex- 
amination over estimates and under estimates the 
result of a school m about equal proportions, 
secondly, if good boys are sometimes lolenor to 
themsefvea at the Inspector’s oxamination, the bad 
hoys are about in equal proportion supenor to 
themsehesatit, and the average result isgenerall} 
the same , thirdly, the allegation that Goveroment 
Inspectors and Beputy Inspectors look with dis- 
favour on aided schools, has no foundation m fact, 
as for as I know I know of the case of an Edu- 
cational Inspector who acknowledged in his offiaal 
report tliat in bis examination of a Missionarv 
school Ills aim was to as many as hq could, 
and in the examination of the Government school 
lo the same place, to pluel as many as he could 
This proceeding was subsequently noticed by the 
Secretary of State for India 
But it must be freely confessed that the Bombay 
grant in aid rules and the rates of grant ore 
capable of improvement. The rates of grant to 
colleges are very inadequate The grants practically 
amount to from one-third to one Mteeuth the total 
expenditure ofa college, partly owing, no doubt, to 
the comparatively low efficiency of private 
colleges There is no grant given for the passes 
at the 51 A examination, and the grints on 
account of tho«e who pass the F A and the BJt 
examinations are only BlOO and HITS re- 
spectively, when the cost per year of educating a 
college student is from 11245 to B525, and 
when only from 10 to 15 per cept of the total 
number on the rolls paos the Utter, and from 20 
to 25 per cent pass the former examination The 
rates should he so fixed that fairlj cthcient insti- 
tutions may obtain b} results a grant from one- 
thml to half its total expenditure 

Tho term " restnctions,” though intended to 
prevent grants being claimed for those who have 
jnrtlf received their education at other colleges, 
sliould bo so modified ns to enable a college to 
obtain a proportionate grant for snch students 
If a student has kept four, out of six terms in a 
college, and if he finally pusses from it, the in«titn 
tion should be entitled to four sixths of the grant, 
and so on proportionately, 
lloiota; 


' The rale enjoining four hours’ instruction a day 
IS necessary, because some of the Slanagers of 
private schools used to hold school in tho monung 
for a few hours, and to follow other employment 
dnnng the reet of the day 

In tho case of boys schools (high) the rates 
of grant for European and Eurasian schools are 

adeqnatOjandevenliberaljCy , a grant of 112,063 
was made in 1880-81 to the Panchigan High 
School for Europeans, which had onlj thmeen stu- 
dents on its roll» But the rates for schools for the 
Natives are insufficient Some of the latter class 
of schools earn result grants, which amount to only 
one sixth of theexpendituteincDrTed,ey , Yaidya's 
High School, Bombay, got a grant of 11540 
only, in the samo year, for 167 scholars on its 
rolls No grant is now given for students pass- 
ing the hfalricnlatioD Examination It was for 
merly given, and should now be restored 

Part of the grant may he given in the shape of 
certificated assistants, and for the purchase of fur 
niturc and apparatus 

Of course grants cannot be given ad hlttum, 
but must be limited by the amount of funds 
available Nor can the State bo justified in closing 
all its flounshiDg institutions, which have been 
perfected and brought to the highest state of effi- 
ciency after a long conrso of ^ministration, and 
which have become, in a sense, national, and en- 
trust the higher education of tho people to privati. 
and hlissionary institutions, Uie stability and per- 
manency of which on an efficient footing the 
Managers can never guarantee, and which they 
nijw ebse, transfer, or reduce any day 

I am not prepared to speak about grants to Oirl 
and Normal schools 

Qaes iO —How far is the whole location'll 
sjrstem, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, t e , one in wluch a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Oov* 
enuDcnt aid and inspection from any rthgious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it f 

Am Tbe educational system^m thisPresi 
den <7 IS worked strictly on tlie principle of rcli 
gious neutrality, no institution being favoured or 
disfavoured on account of its rehgtous teaching 

Qnet SI —'What classes principally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and 
coll<^^ for the educabon of their cluldren ? IIow 
£»r is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
clas'^es do not pay enough for such educabon ? 
TVhat 19 the rato of fees payable for higher edu- 
cabon id your pronnee, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

Am 2t — ^The great majonty of the pcopJi. 
who rend their children to Government schools 
and colleges belong to the middle and lower classes 
of society The percentage of children belonging 
to the li^he«t and nehest families is very small 
Not only u tins the case with regard to pnmary 
schools, but it 13 true of high schools and colleges 
Tlic following table, extracted from the last Gov- 
ernment Report on Education in thu Presidency, 
shows the social posibon of the parents who send 
their cluldren to Government institutions of the 
higher order Of the 910 scholars attendmgGov- 
ernment colleges, no less than 700, or 77 percent , 
arc sons of persons of very limited private means, 
as Government offiaals, private clerks, pnests, 
petty tradesmen, &e. Of the 3,903 children lu 
GovTrnmcnt high schools, 2,752 belong to 
the cUsses mentioned above It will be found 
107 
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tliat, esecpk in UomVaj*, Ocrfomment tnUe^jw 
ecliooU ot tlic higher clas.« arc ntlcn led by tho 
children of people whose avenge monlhly tneom® 
IS ahout 1130 or iO m tho ca«o of schools and 
about 1175 or 100 m the c»sc of colhgta 1 
cannot lay liand on any statistics U.ann^ on 


Ihw As&Nativo li\ wig and moving among tU 
Satire* I mike this statoment lluti sug^Tst 
that elatwtiCB on tie snhj'ct ahwU !« calW for 
to settle the question once for all, nr , how far 
wealthy the of people arc who send tli« r 

clul Iren to Government schools and col! gc* 
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The classes who send their children to mission 
and other aided inatstutione for Natives arc similar 
to tho«e mentioned above but poorer, generally 
those who cannot afford to paj the higher feet 
of Ooremment schools and colleges 
The people pay mote than one third Uic co«t of 
collen education, and nearly half the cost of bigh 
echo^ education Tlic contnbution from the 
Provincial funds to the six Ooi eminent colleges 
m this Presidency in 18S0 was 111,50 708, the 
popnlar contnbation was US t, 030, and the total 
was R3^t3 CSS Similarly the Provincial ex 
penditure on the nineteen Government high schools 
was Rl, 21,733, the papular was 111,11,303, and 
the total was n3,d3 034 

Tlie rates of Government colUm fees are RS 
and RIO a mouth of high schools the rates 
vary from Rl to Rl a month, and of , 
middle-class schools from annas 8 to RI Id 
the case of colleges, a third rate of R15 a , 
vsvaattvvaay \it tavwl 5r®s& the ntlwr stwivats 
A similar rate say R5, may be fixed for all 
the high schools for the sons of the nobility and 
the wealthier classes The schoohng fee rates of 
the largest high scboola in Gnjaritb, the people of 
which ate decidedly better off than the peopU of 
Deccan, arc comparatively low Tot exainpU the 
fee rates of the Ahmedabad and Suat High 
Schools ought to be the same aa tho«e of the 
Poona High School, whereas they are lower On 
the whole, both the college and school fee rates of 
Government institutions of the higher class witli 
the exceptions noted above are adequate, and not 
below what the classes who avail themselves of 
these institutions, can afford to pay The Gov 
ernment of India is right in thinking that a good 
deal of misapprehension exists as to the real troth 
in this matter Tlie table of social status of pa 
rents and the figures given above will throw some 
light on the question and the testimony of Pnn 
cipal iTordsworth of the Elphinstooe College, 
Bombay is a material contribution to the contro 
versy Principal Wordsworth says (Bombay Edo* 
cational Report for 1876 79, — 

It IS often sa d bj igooiant end prejad eed persons 
that U» State la lod % ^ves a netul; {•ratu ira * edoest on 
to pauper boys wbo are thus ra «ed iito po» t one of I fo 
for wb cl they are wholly unfitted The fact u t at htfSh 
education is much more nearly grata tons n BugUod fhsn 


it I* Id IaJ a owing to the titeril tr of reysl snJ rpucopal 
benefactors in sue ent (imea and Ibe coat of inch an run 
eaton aa onr jounB itirn receive in InJun eollcses i< 
kighrr than the real of a » m Ur ihoagh probably BOfb 
aujwnot Kjoml on »n Frante cT OrnniBy at tbs presrat 
time 1 bri era tl at an Inlisn parent who mautiLifli t 
boy •( <©llfi,e and pays HIZO annoally la eollrgs-fres, 
males a iwetler rrorarl ooate menfiee than s pirsat u 
tbs lam* )>oiit on in e tber of tbe two eountneejsst Bwsnl 
Tbe roat ot msinlenanee i» probably b'cber hot Ui* srtsj* 
fees fur loetn ct on art les>- It woolJ be i*«y to spply ibs 
test 10 Otford and Csnl njgs ejnenare 1 bsre railed • 
t onto tbrso facta beesuw an op n on sppesri toprevi I uai 
tbe edocsl ob of tbs m Jdls cUairs o( ind a is ae> eted 
tbsSUU to a de;rt« which it noV&own in Other eoastnes* 

Qiief PJ— Is it ID ^*onr opinion possible fora 
noD Ooveramenk institution ol tho higher order 
to become lailuen'ial and atabln when lo direct 
competition with a similar Oovemmcnl instita 
tion? 11 to, under wliat conditions do yo? tea 
aider that it might become so ? 

Jm 23 —I es A colLgc or Iiigh*6clioo! richly 
endowed and receiving a liberal grant from the 
Stale (IiLo the Sir J J Bcncvol nt Institu 
two, Bombavl, or supported by charitable funds, 
and conductea by professional educationists work 
mg un ler an organised propaganda (like the St 
I \arier’s College, Bombay), or jnaintaineJ bj a 
I corporation laving charge of public funds, with 
or mtboat aid from tho State, will be able to 
Dismta n its oivn against a Government institution 
of a similar Lind, and become miluental, if pro- 
perly managed But I am not aware of an ^u 
catioDal institution established for gam bgt of the 
city of Bombay by private Native gentlemen, 
which has become influential and stallo m thi« 
Presidency, and I do not tlunk it is possible for it 
to become so for many years to come 

Q«e# 24 — Is tlie cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy com 
pel tion, and if so, what remedy, if any, would 
jou apply? 

Ant 5^— There is no unhealthy competition m 
the ca'ie of higher education to speak of lo this 
province 

Qgei 23 — Deeducated Natiics in your pro- 
vince readily f nd remunerative employment ? 

Alt 2o —Not readily Moderately remunen 
tive employment in the pnbho service and in the 
profeVaioDs of law and med cine, is jet found 
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There is a vast field, especially m the profession 
o£ medicine The -medical graduates are confined 
to a few large towns, and the whole country lies 
unopened yet But unless mdnstnal and technical 
education is given to the people, the educated 
classes will always look up exclusively to the 
public somec, the profe-’sions o! law and mcdicme, 
and the public press, as a means of livelihood 

Quet 26 — Isthcinstructionimpartcdineecond. 

ary schools calculated to store the minds of tho«e 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

An$ 26 — ^The instruction given is, on the 
whole, the best that could be giien under the 
circumstances The acquisition of a knowledge 
of Bnglisli takes up the major portion of the time 
and energies of the pupils This cannot be avoid 
ed so foug as a knowledge of English is considered 
mdispcnsahlc, and my opinion is English must 
form a part of secondary and high education id 
tins country After English, mathematics, history, 
geography, anda vcmacnlar, or a classical tinguage 
(Sanskrit m the case of Hindus), occupy the 
attention of students The only improvements 
I have to suggest arc to cut down the mathemalics 
a Uttlc (Algebra and four books of Euclid have 
to bo learnt in the highcr-staniLirds) and substitute 
an elementary and practical knowledge of some 

a iical science, or industrial art The practical 
cultica m the carrying out of these improve 
meats arc that, as the high schools are the f^ers 
of the Vnjvorsity, the lugh school course js so 
framed as to lead up to the Entrance standard 
of tho ‘University So cither the University 
ehonld reduce the amouat of mathematics required 
for its Eotranee Examicahoa, or there should be 
formed two departments m high schools, a Um 
-versity and a non University department 

Quit 57 —Po you think there 18 any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachers aod 
pupils 19 unduly directed to the Entrance Exanin 
alien of tho University ? If so, are you of opinion 
tint this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary sctiools for the 
requirements of ordinary hfo ? 

Ans 27 — As I liaveobserveiTin answer to the 
last question, the University Entrance standard 
determines and dominates the course lu sccondaiy 
schools, but with tho exceptions noted above, the 
University Entrance standard is so framed as to 
give a useful general education, as well as to by 
the fonndations for a liberal one m colleges 
Iherefore, the practical value of this education 
for the requirements of or haary life is not roocb 
unpaired, except so far that higher mathematics 
hive usurped the place of elementary science and 
art 

Ques 29— Do yon think that the number of 

f -ipils m secondary schools who present themsclics 
or the Umvcrsitj Entrance Lsaminationisnnduly 
large when coropired with the requirements of the 
country? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the C1UW9 of this state of tiungs and what 
remed ca would you suggest ? 

Ans 25 — ^No, not at present, but herenfter 
there will lx a tendency to Us becoming so, owing 
to tbe want of teclimcal and indu^tnal schools in 
this country All Uie sfcondary and pnroary 
schools are for imparling a g ncral literary educa- 
tion Tlie consequence is tliat the studkiits, not 
Km" taught any art or industry, look up to llie 
Umrer«ity, or crowd the doors of public offices. 


seeking admis-ion on any terms This is a de 
moralising and pitiable state of things, and the 
only remedy is for Government to estahhsh in 
dostnal schools where the poorer classes may be 
tanght some art or industry which may enable 
tliem to earn an honest hveUhood with advanta"o 
to themselves and to the country " 

Ques 29 — ^What sptem prevails m your pro 
Tincc with reference to scholarships and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is tho 
shcobrsbip system impartially ailmimstered ns 
between Government and aided schools? • 

Ans 29 —Generally speaking, scholarships, 
whether Government or endowed, are attaahed to 
the schools in which they are held There are no 
Government or endowed scholarships in primary 
schoob for males and no Goiernmcnt scholarships 
in aided schools as far as I am aware fliere are, 
I think, a few University scliobrships, which can 
be held in any affiliated college. Government or 
private I think a system of scholarships should 
be instituted leading up from the lower pnmaiy 
to the upper pnmary, and from the upper primary 
to the middle and the high schools, distributed 
over ail the (alukas or tahsib Eiery tilaka 
local bonrd should provide for a certain number of 
sehobrships, say five in number, which arc to be 
awarded every year by the Deputy Educational 
Inspector or his Assistant to the best boys of the 
lower ptimary school*, to be held m the nearc«t 
upper prunary school These scholar»hjp9 may 
be of the value of H2 and B3 tenable for two 
years, which would enable the boys to complete 
the whole of the vernacular course Tho students 
eligible for scholarshqis should be of course C'ss 
myers, of whatever ca«te, but prcfvrenco should 
De given to the sons of cultivators and of tho 
lower castes Similar scholarshit s of the value 
of Bt and B5 should be awarded to tlic best 
boys of the upper primary schools, Government 
and aided, of each taluH, who may wish to 
ro*ccute their studies furUier in tlie middle and 
igh schools, the selected students being at liberty 
to join a Government, or an aided, hut not an 
unaided, school 

Tbe Municipal corporations should institute 
scbobr^ips similar to thost of the local boards 
for tho pupils of their schools lurtlur, a few 
scholarships should be estabhsheil 1 y ‘Municipal 
and district boards of the value of BIS and B£0 
a month, tenable for two or three yean, to be 
awarded to tho best 1 oys of the district, irrespec- 
tive of caste, who po's cither from Covemment or 
aided schools the University Entrance Fxarain 
ation and join an affiliated coffege of the Gm- 
versity. Government or aided 

A system of scholarships from tho rrovinnal 
funds similar to the Local I’und scholarships but 
principally confmed to institutions of the higher 
cliss should bo instituted These schobitiups 
should be awarded to the best boy*, whether of 
Ooreroment or aided rehool*, according to the 
results of thi. Educational Inspectors and of the 
Umverstty Entrance Examination 

Qnes oO Is ‘Municipal support at present 

extended to grant in aid schools, vvJi‘-ther Kloai; 
mg to Mi sionary or other bodies an 1 how far 
is this support litely to be permanent? 

Ans JO— Jvo, no* to any considerable extent 

Qtts SI Dies the Univer«ity cumctilum 

afford a sufficient Iran ing for tcaclirs m s^nd 
Biy schools, or are special ^orma! schools needed 
tor the purpose ’ 
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3i — Sprcifll Konnal schools for tc^chm 
in eccoadary schools are repaired asihey arcfor 
trainin" teachers for primary schools Teachmff 
IS an art, and, Uhe other arts, it reamrrt to be 
learnt nie Xlmrersity corncalumn affords a 
po^ hberal edncation, bat a coarse of training 
in the art of teaching is necessary Graduates 
and nnder gradnalre, fresh from the college, 
make indifferent teachers for a year or tiro, during 
ahich tune the more jndustnons of them leam 
their profession But as a large number of them 
have no intention of adopting the profe*sion of 
leaching, iaan+ Jea^e the Pepartment, and are 
succeeded bv tre*h men, who also do litewise 
Thus, thtf Ldncational Department is made a 
stepping stone to chmb to other departments 
The reason of this is that the fact of a young man 
possessing the B A degree enables mm to get 
oxer the Ii,eaids*'of older teachers, who are not 
graduates, and to secure good pay the moment he 
Ica'ccs bis college which he is not allawcd to do 
in any other public department But a large 
numher of them, being voung end ambitious, bare 
no raoro thought of working in the schools than in 
galleys The estahh'hment of a central Normal 
school on the model of the Jfadras Normal 
College for training graduates and under gra 
dnates, who elect the teachers’ profession, would 

f ot a stop to the present evil system, by which 
igh schools Fuffer from the rawness and inex» 
j<encncc cf the frc«U graduates, and from the 
opalh}, if cot discontent, of the old teachers, 
xrho see they can never 1 opo to n«e in tbcir 
profescon, however hard and zealously they may 
xvoric 11 ben gradnates and nnder graduates 
know iliat tlej haxo to nodergo n course of 
training before they arc invested with the ditB 
cult and cztremely delicate and re?pon«ible ofiice 
of a teacher, and do undergo voluntarily that 
training, they will leam to x'alne the olEce much 
more than they do now, will bo far bettor prepared 
to undertake it, and will be less likely to give it 
up Tlic ealanes guaranteod would depend on the 
candidate's degree, and tlio class of Normal ccrti 
featem method and teaching obtained If tbc 
establishment of a separate Normal college lor 
secondary schools be considered impracticable from 
fnancial considerations, a loss co«Uy Normal 
department may bo attached to the largest schools 
of U 0 I’rvsideney ^sneh as the Llphinstone High 
School, Bombay) where graduates and under 
graduates may undergo a course of practical tram 
logf r at least one year, both in the class-room 
and in the practising school Tlie Noimal do- 
partment to be plaeod under special cdocstumists, 
trained in the b^t Normal schools of Enro^tc 
Csei 55— IITiat is the syiteni cf school m 
spcciion pursued tn your province ? In what rc^psot 
IS it capoble of improvement ? 

Atu 55— There is a GoTernment inspectoral 
■tall, consisting of Educational Inspectors (wbo 
are Europeans) and Deputv Edncational Inspec- 
tors and Assistant Dijuty Julucationsl In<{«ctors 
(who are Natives) The Edncational Inspector 
tiammesall secondary schools, Uorernmeot and 
aided and only such of the primary rehools as 
fall in 1 vs way during his ttyur Deputy 

E-lucational In.srs'ctor and his Aisirtant (in most 
of tl e distncts tWre is a IXnjt} and an Assist- 
ant IXputy Edncational Inspector) travel for 
aUtit seven months during the year, and examine 
Iclwren then, according to the staiidards, all the 
I-nteary Khpob in iheir d tnct, Govcrnnixnt a^ 


aided, each officer examining ahont lOOschooLe 
No «^ool as a rule is left unexammed duneg tli* 
course of the year 'iTiu schools are regnbrit 
examined i« ntu, according to the slandiuds c£ 
examination, and each scholar is marked for ku 
aoswenng in heads and sub-heads of & subvet, 
and a printed result-form filled in Besides th«e 
departmcnUl examinations, which are held in the 
presence of the headmen of the village, who fona 
the Echool-ccnnimltee, the Assistant and Dij nty 
Collectors in charge of the talnkas, and the Col 
lector of the district, are bound to inspect the pn 
mary schools withm their jurisdiction The en 
mination and other reports of the schools made ^1 y 
the Deputy Educational Inspector or his AsMstast 
pass tiwongh the Assistant Collector and the Col 
lector, and the latter officer remedies any want 
and negligence as toschocdaccotninodation attend - 
flocc, Ac , brought to his notice in the«e reports 
So every primary school is regularly examined by 
a departmental officer, at least once every year, 
and looked after and inspected by the Kevinoe 
ofiicere, whose influence and autnonty greatly 
assist in promoting their prosperity and useful 
ne<s 

Ihere is a school committee for every school la 
this Presidency, but the members in the distnots 
are oftentimes nneducated men, and having but 
oomioal power in tbeir hands, take little part and 
intcre»t ID school administration So long as the 
membere are ignorant and uneducated, uiis state 
of things cannot be remedied to any great extent 
But I would suggest that they bo invested with 
some Imutcd power, and a monthly personal in 
spcctioo of the school, nnd a detailed report of such 
inspection, be made a condition of appointment ta 
the committ^ Some sanad or honorary dutine* 
txon may be conferred on membera of swool com- 
mittocs, wbo exert themselves in this matter 

Id towns where there is a middle or high school, 
the head master and assistants of tlic«c rehools 
sbcmld be invesUd, as in the Central Provmws, 
with tie duty of examining and inspecting all the 
pnisary schools (Goxemment and aided) within 
tbe limits of such towns. This system is found to 
work well, and enables the Deputy Inspector to 
devote more time to the rural schools 

1 would here suggest the abolition of European 
Educational Inspectorships, nnd the substitution 
of Native Inspectors on snmllcr pay Tlere ore 
four Fnropcan Etlncabon.'il Inspectors m this 
Presidency, six for "Mndras, rune for the North* 
West Provinces nnd Oudh, four Inspectors and 
iwo Aenslants for the Punjab, and thro, for the 
Central Provinces. The number for Bengal I 
have not been able to ascertain, but it must bo 
larger than in any of these proxinces I am of 
0|>imon that, except for (he Prtsid ncy Division, 
European lD«rcctors are not xvanted Natixe 
officers fully competent to perform the duties of 
tbc post can be had on much smaller piy Ihe 
European Educational Inspectors receive salaries 
nsing from I17C0 to 111,500 a month If 
salaries nsing, say, from 11500 to ESOO, be 
offered to the Natives, Goxernment will liavo 
the best of them, who will be fully equal to the 
work Tbe savings tlfected by this arrangement 
oil aer Indu will U? veryconeidorable, amounting 
at least to a tali of rupees a year Justice to 
tbe educated Natives of the country, and economy 
iDtheadmtDiitratiooof public fundi alike d'-mand 
tl 0 robrtitnlioD, for the most part, cf a Natiie for 
a European Educational Inspectorate 
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QfiM 33 — Can you surest any melbod of 
securing efBcient Toluntary agency m the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans 33 — ^The Professors of Goverament and 
ided colleges may be more Jatg^cly tnviied to 
samine secondary schools, GoTOrnment and 
ided They do so now in the ca^e of the local 
igh school The head masters and assistant 
lasters of secondary schools, Goi eminent and 
ded, shonld be invited to assist in the exami* 
itions of %ernacular schools "When the taluka 
cal boards are constituted, on the representative 
lociple, m the pnncipal towns of the district 
here there an. civil courts, the lati/*, who arc 
t educated men, may be found willing to era 
me the schools in their tonn, if theyhavea 
ice on the board 

Quet 84 —How far do you consider the teit- 
books m use in all schools suitable ? 

Ant 34 —The text-books, both vernacular and 
English, require improvement Ihe Manthi 
reading books contain, on the whole, nscfol 
infonnatioQ on historical general, and scientific 
subjects, but Book M is a \ery dilficolt book, 
and too large to be studied m a year , it sbonld he 
divided into two Books, the simpler lessons in it 
forming Book. VI, and the more ditBcnIt ones 
forming Book VII, as m the Gnjartklhi senes 
Suitable text books on the histones of England 
and India are wanting The Marathi K^ing 
Senes, though good m many respects, is not suQ] 
cicntly illustrated by pictures ana drawings, which 
should be the distinguishing feature of all read- 
ing-books intended for the young 
The same remarks apply to the English senes 
of reading books in this Presidency Howard's 
senes is entirelv wanting in illostrations A 
senes like the “Beyal Readers" ^elsoa and 
Sons) er“L.aafio's Readers" should be written 
specially for Indian youths, or, if that cannot be 
done, the Readers named ahoie should he intro- 
duced IQ Indian schools Text books on Indian 
and Enghsh histones, suitable for the different 
lugh school standards, written m an easy and 
simple style, are required 

Id any revision of the Reading Senes (vema- 
cnlar and Enghsh) the awakening and cultivation 
of the moral faculties of the students should be 
taken into account, and numerous and well selected 
lessons, exhibiting the nobihty of truth, of piety, 
and of devotion, and th»ignobihty of tbc contrary 
qualities, should be introdnced 

Text-books for girls’ schools should be different, 
and should contain matter suited to their capa- 
cities, and appealing to the womanly feebngs, 
as also beanng on the avocations of their after life 
Another suggestion I have to make is the intro- 
duction m the Reading Senes of lessons on the laws 
and preservation of health, the structure of the 
human body, the vanous processes of life, and the 
functions or the several organs all treated in a 
simple and popular way At present a great many 
things regardmg Amenca and Afnca for example, 
are told to the student, and great pains are ialmn, 
by means of charts and globe® to show him the 

[ lOsitiOD, say, of Timbuctoo, before, however he 
las been shown the position of his heart, or of his 
Irai/t on the living chart of his own body The 
water sheds and tributaries of the Senegal, or the 
Ormoco,are laboriously studied before the pnpil or 
even his teacher, is aware of the trater sheds and 
6ajia* of the mystenoos streams which circulate 
in his body, and on the proper and due circu- 
Bdnibej- 


latioc of which his health and life depend every 
moment < 

Quet 30 — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, m your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ant 30 —Tot the present Government would 
have to maintain a few Arts Colleges and high 
schools to serve as models to private mstitutions 
of a similar class, the rest being left to Municipal 
Corporations, to the people m general, and to 
foreign agencies Primary educahon may be left 
to taiuka and distnct hoards To watch over 
all tlie-e schools, and to secure their efficient and 
progieesive worlang, Goiemment'should keep up 
a highly tramed staff of officers to inspect and 
examine these institntions at least once a year, 
and to control and supervise their administration 

All special, technical, professional, and Normal 
schools and colleges Government should directly 
conduct and manage 

Qaes, 3/* — V*liat effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent 
from tlie direct management of schools or colleges 
would hare upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exer 
tiODs and combination for local purposes ? 

Alt 37 — The immediate effect would be that 
the higher education of the youths of the country 
would pass into the hands ot proprietors of private 
English schools, and of the foreign hlissionaries 
who have schools and colleges id this country 
Edocabon would not decrease m quantity, but 
would suffer much m Qoahty Neither the people 
m general nor the Municipal Corporations are 
likely at present to nndertake volnntanly the 
management of the higher education of their 
own children The whole thing will be left to 
the care of a few educated young men, and of the 
^lissionanes That the result of the abandon 
ment by Government of its schools and colleges 
would be to benefit the hlissionaty mstitutions, is 
clearly anticipated by their spokesman, the Reier 
end Mr Johnston, who read an address on the 
subject to liord Ripon, on the eve of his coming 
out to this countr}, and who has wntten a pamph 
let advocating the abandonment, and dedicated it 
by permission to Lord Halifax Mr Johnston 
says “If the provisions of the Despatch (of 1854) 
were carried out, we have the best reason to anti 
cipate a rapid increase of the numbers attending 
the Mission colleges which are every year gain 
ing more and more the confidence of the Nahves ’ 
But the great framers of that Despatch would 
have most unequivocally repudiated such a result 
of thfiir educational policy Their great aim 
however, was quite different, namely, “ to foster a 
Bpint of reliance on local exertions and combina- 
tions for local purposes, which is of itself 
mean importance to the well being of a nation.” 

"The circumstances,' the Maharaja of Travan 
core truly observes ‘ contemplated by the Educa 
tional Despatch of 1854, are far from having come, 
and to force that contingency prematurely would 
be a deplorable eacnfice of the true aims of that 
very Despatch " In this Presidency, at any rate, 
and the time has not yet amved for the n'c of a 
Bmntof self reliance and volimtary combination 
for the purpose of supporting colleges and schools 
of the higher class 

Qnes 38— la the event of the Go\ernnient 
withdrawing to a larger extent from the direct 
- 103 
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management oI schools or colleger* do appre- 
hend that the standard of instructton in any cla» 
of institutions would deteriorate? If ycm ihmL. 
so, what measures would you suggest m order to 
prevent this result? 

Am 3S— The standard of instruction would 
fall Tlie discipline and moral tone of the pn- 
vato schools, conducted as they would chiefly be 
hy raw ^oungjinen, would he low The interesta 
of the State, no less thau those of the people, are 
involved in such a state of things The only way 
to escape it would be to hand over sueli of the 
educational instxtnUona as the Government would 
wish to abandon to the charge of responsible 
Boards, such as Municipalities and district com- 
mittees, and to make their mamtenanee by them, 
under the grant-in aid system, a statutory obli- 
gation 

The Indian Universities, being only txamintng, 
and not ^eocilin^iiodiea, cannot main^m the high 
tone and discipline now prevailing in Government 
scliools and colleges, nor can they make pnvatc 
institntions engage the services* of the class of 
men now employed in Government colleges and 
schools 

Quei dil— Does definite instructton in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggeationa to make on 
this subject? 

Am 39 ^There is no direct and special teach- 
ing on the enhject in Government schools and 
colleges, but the goneral and indirect instruction 
has powerfully iniuenced the formation of the 
chaiacter of educated Natives for the better 
This fact has been acknowledged and home testi 
mony to by all disinterested Englishmen, official 
and non o^cial It is a gross fiction, and not s 
fact, to which attention has been catied, namely, 
that “ education in Government colleges leads to 
irrehgion, discontent, and disloyalty ” This is not 
true at all The Brahma Samlia, the Prarihana 
Samaja, the A’rya Samaja (all of which are reli- 
gions churches), with their numerous branches ID 
all parts of India, all founded and conducted by 
Natives, most of whom have been educated at the 
Government colleges, testify to the utter ground 
lessness of the charge 

However, it is no doubt very desicahk that spe- 
cial instniction in the principles of moral conduct 
and dnty should be given in all classes of schools 
and colleges It will not be diflicult to compose 
Amoral senes of books, acceptable to all people of 
whatever religious denomination, both in English 
and the vernacular languages Such a senes 
would go far to cultivate aad tram the moral 
nature of the youths, without trenching on the 
religious dognas of any particular religion 

I hear that in the Punjab a Moral 1 ext book 
Committee is formed Similar comnuttees should 
be formed in other} parts of India, and selections 
from the writings and sayings of the I est, the 
most inspired, and the most pious prophets, law- 
gners and philoeopbers of all nations sad ages be 
made and arranged in a graduated senes, also 
short lives of these great men be embodied lu it 
Intimately, perhaps inseparably connected with 
moral instructions is religious instruction It is 
too much to expect that Christian Governments 
Would imitate the toleration of some of the old 
Hindu kings, who patronised and made grants to 
all rebgions alike “ Religions nentrahty" does 
not mean the exclusion of all religions from State 


sdioola and colleges. It really means the favtjui 
tog of all the religions of the subject-races alike 
A Stete acts wisely in enlisting the tchgwus sym 
|iathics of its subjects on its side, by freely and 
impartially assisting every class of the conunani^ 
to receive instruction in its own rehgions If th a 
be enneeded, it would not Be difficult to pay small 
remuneration to the Hindu Fanditi, and the 
Mussalmau Moulcit, &e , for giving relimooa in 
etruction to the children of their co r^igiomrts 
attending State schools A somewhat siimkr 
course, I hear, is followed in what are called 
''undenominational schools ' in England How 
ever, it Government do not see their way to do thii 
in their own schools, local boards and iMumcipd 
Corporations should be afforded facilities for the 
intr^uction of religious teaching lu their own, 
and State schools For example, an hour a flay 
should be expressly put down in the course of study 
prescribed for schools and colleges, during which 
religious teachers should be engaged by Mumcipal 
and Local Fund boards to give religious lostmc- 
tion No attempts hitherto have been made m 
thus direction, but the introduction of rdigious 
classes in Government and board schools and col 
leges of all grades is not so difficult of attainniKit 
as It appears at first sight 

Q«e* 40 — Are any steps token for promoting 
the physical well Icing of students in the school* 

' or colleges in your province 7 Have yon any sug 
geations to make on the subject ? 

Am 40 —-Government have established gym 
nasia and play grounds in connectioii with its col 
Uges and most of the high schools, aod a gym- 
nastic teacher is given to every school 
But, generally speaking neither the boys nor the 
masters of schools show that interest in physical 
exercises and games which their importance de- 
mands 1 would suggest that skill m this branch 
of education be mode a subject of regular ezamt 
nation by tbe Educational Inspectors, and marks 

S ven, as in other subjects of examination 
Its will be a powerful stimulus, and physical 
education will not be neglected as it la too often 
done for want of an examination in it 'When 
once tbe masters know that their pupils will 
be examined in gymnastics and out-door games, 
as in other subjects, they will pay proper attention 
to them 

As yet very little progress has been made in 
this branch of education in connection with primary 
schools Very few of Hiem have gymnasia or 
play gouads, and the course of study and hours of 
instruction are so laid down as to make physical 
exercise and play impossible The school hours 
for primary schools are from 6 or 7 a u to 9 or 
10 A u , and from 2 or 3 p u to 5 or 6 F U , 
that IS to say, the little children are made to sit 
oa the floor for 6 hours a day, in some cases in 
dark, ilUventdated, and crowded tooma, and the 
vernacular schoolmasters seem to be perfectly 
eatisfied, il under tha fear of the rod the children 
sit crouching like lambs and make no noise, and 
the master who succeeds la this is considered a 
good disciplinarian No wonder that the growing 
and buoyant frames and spints of the children 
axe thoroughly broken down under this petpicious 
system of schooling The chfldren are never taken 
out for a walk or play in the fields outside tbe 
village, which can be easily done The vernaenbr 
masters consider it either wholly unnecessary, or 
quite foolish and unbecoming their dignity The 
evil effects of this system of killing all youthful 
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energy and love of eport, so wisely implanted in 
boys, are felt in the higher schools, to which, 
strange as it may appear, boys come with a post 
tive di-taste forplaj and out-door games lam 
therefore, strongly of opinion that the hount of 
intra mural confinement for pnmary schools be at 
once reduced from C to 6, and tliat the flth and 
last hour be devoted by the head master and his 
assistants to taking all the children out in tho open 
air, and engaging them in out-door games every 
week-day, except Saturday, on which he should 
close his schools at S f m , and spend the whole 
afternoon with the children, m taking a ramble in 
the country and teaching the children from the 
grand book of nature, as it lies open before him, 
in all its variety and beauty, and occasionally m 
organizing and playing match and competition 
games as wrestling, foot<races, fee Ihis branch 
of edneaUon. should he formally inclpded in the 
standards of study and in school time tables, and 
the inspecting oilieer should examine the children 
in it, and note the passes and failures, as he does 
in other subjects of study Unless this be done, 
the masters will, I am tare, always tty either to 
neglect tho whole thmg, or do it m a perfanctory 
maimer 

Qua 41 — Is there indigenous lostrochon for 
girls m the province with which j on are acquainted , 
and if so, what is its clumoter r 
Ant 41 -~No, os far as 1 am aware 
Quit 44 — 'l^'bat is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls? 

^Ai 44 —I have onl^ one suggestion to make 
in reference to tins question, and that is, pnmary 
schoolmasters maj be encouraged to educate their 
wives, and a promise given m the event of 
their wues pa«sing a certain staodanl, they would 
be po ted to towns where there are girl^ schools, 
and their wires employed as teachers in those 
schools I am of opinion that by and by many 

g rsons would take adiantage of such an offer In 
indn society the wife of a Government school- 
master would command more respect and confidence 
than a schoofniia'tress wftoiff either a yuotigwnfow 
or an niunamed joung woman The present 
female Normal schools are required 

Qaet 47 — hat do you ngard as the chief 
dpfects, other than any to which yon have already 
referred, that experience lias brought to light in 
the educational ^stem as it has been hitherto ad- 
ministered? ‘\Vhat suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ant 47 — ^iTie minor defects have been referred 
to IB the foregoing replies The one great defect 
of the present rfueational system of India is 
that the education given is all general and bter | 
ary, and not technical and industrial What the 
great mass of the people want is instruction in 
the arts and m agnculture The old native indos- 
tnes have been mined by foreign competition, 
and the skilled artizans of the country have be- 
come day labourers There should, therefore, be 
a Jaige central School of Icduatiy at the sodr 
station of every district, completely equipped with 
machinery and work shops, and provided with ex- 
hibitions, and an Agricultural School, similarly 
equipped and endowed The funds spent on these 
two schools will repay the State a hundred fold in 
the blessings they will confer on the agncultnral 
and artisan classes, and m the general revival of the 
old arts and industries of the country No sys- 
tem of national education can be complete without 
technical and industrial schools 


1 Qua 43 —.Is any part of the expenditure in 
curred by the Government on high education m 
jonr province unnec««ar} ? 

Am 43 —I am not aware of any 
Quel 49 —Have Government institutions been, 
set up m localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants in aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people? 

Am 49 —Except in so far as the indigenous 
\ pnmary schools of the country have not been pro 
perly taken care of and aided, and Government 
schools set np to supersede them, I know of no 
instance Bat even then indigenous schools will 
always remain infenor to the State veroacular 
schools in discipline, efficiency, and general tone 
Qua 50— Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest m high 
educntioQ 7 IVoald beneficial results be obtained 
by introdncmg into the Department more men 
of practical training m the art of teaching and 
school management^ 

Ant 60— There is no foundation for such a 
statement I do not think that any advantage 
would follow from the employment of such men 
Qua B1 — le the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force m yonr province? If so, please 
state how it works? 

Ant 51 —No But I think it should be intro- 
doced and encouraged, as it would be a great help 
to the school authorities, and good lutellectnal and 
moral exercise to the students 

Ques $3 —Is there any tendency to raise pn 
mary into sccondaiy schools n&nece«sarily or pre- 
matorely? Should neosures be taken to check 
su^ a tendency ? If so, what measures?* 

Am 55— No, not to my Imow ledge 
I Qua 53 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
I of ecbools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guanlians of the pupil? 

Ant 55— No But in the case of high schools 
and colleges, where the cost of education is much 
higher, a specially higher rate of fee should be 
fixed for the nobility and the wealthier classes of 
society 

Qua 54 — Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Ha>e 
Schools been opened by tnen of good po<ntion as 
a means of mamtaimng themselves ? 

Ahs 54 — No, net out of Bombay at least A 
few educated men have opened high schools in 
Bombay and Poona. From the history of some 
of these schools, and from what I learn from other 
sources, it appears that the«e schools do not pay 
tlie Managers enough to warrant a belief that they 
will be able to keep them up for a long time 
Some of the old proprietors of the Poona high 
schools had to give them np, and seek a more re 
mnneratne employment In the town Satfira 
there is a private English school, but it is not in 
a flourishing condition Its principal proprietor 
hfig, I learn, left off lus connection with it 

Qua 55 — ^To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied? IVbat do you regard the 
chief conditions for making this system eqmtahle 
and Oacf ul ? 

^jir 63 — To all classes of institubons, with 
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the exception of the lowest Andigenoaa schools of 
the country But if from special and acctdental 
circumstancea, over which tl e Managers had no 
control, a school or college falls far below its 
arerage standard, the inspecting officer may re 
commend a grant equal to what was obtained hst 
j ear, but not exceeding one third the total expendi 
tuie of the institution for the »year, provided be is 
satisfied that the failure of the institution was 
not due to the negligence of the Managers or the 
insufficiency and incompetence of the teaching 
staff There is, I believe, a rule to this effect in 
the Bombay Grant in Aid Code Such a rule folly 
meets the case of accidents and ductoahons in 
the standard of examination In the case of col« 
le«res, moreover, a proportionate grant for posses 
in each subject of an examination should be given, 
as is done m the case of school examination^ so 
that the failure of a college student to pass in all 
the snbjects will not deprive his college of the 
whole grant obtainable for his success at the 
examination 

Ques 56 —To what classes of institutions do 
you thinh that the system of assigning grants m 
aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best apphed f Under what conditions do you re» 
gard this system as a good one ? 

Am 56 —I am opposed to the subs dy and 
salary grant systems ^o system possesses the 
excelleuctes and fau-aess of the “results grant” 
^stem when applied to institutions not under 
departmental mauagement and disciphne The 
stipendiary system was lu vogue in Seogal, hut 
Mr Croft says it has been geuerslly abandoned 

Q es 57 —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant in aid should 
amount/ under ordinary circumstances, ra the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

^111 57 —In the case of the most approved and 
best appoiQted schools and colleges native and 
foieigu, Uw giant, nndei oidtnsny owoumsUuces, 
m the case o£ schools should not exceed one thud, 
and in the cose of colleges two fifths or half of 
their total expenditure 

Quej 68— ^ hat do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor, in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Jm 58 — In the case of secondary schools, 
only between 2o and 30 students can be taught 
with efficiency, because mere lecturing is not 
sufficient The teacher has to ascertain, by quee 
tions and answers, that every student of his class 
has understood him In the case of colleges, of 
course, where the students are more advanc^ and 
attentive, and able to take down uotes of the 
professor's lectures, 40 or 50 scholars can be 
taught by one teacher 

Ques 60 —Does a stnet mterpretabon of the 
prmciple of religious neutrality require the with 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools? 

Atf CO — Certamly not On the contrary Go- 
vernment 13 hound to afford every facohty to re 
hgious instruction being given in all grades of its 
schools It may not pay out of the geiwipl reve 
nues the rehgious teachers though there is nothing 
wrong in supporting equally and impartially the 
religions of the people out of the taxes which 
the people paj , especially as it appLes a part 
of these very taxes to the support of the teachers 
of Its own religion At least Government should 


encourage Municipal Corporations and Local Fani 
boards to appoint religious teachers to girt 
instruction in its schools, high and low 

Some contend that Govermnent, by the very 
fact of not directly teaching any religion m its 
schools and colleges, is guilty of the breach et 
“religions neutrality,” inasmuch as tie secubr 
instructiou given unsettles, or as is alleged under 
mines all rehgious belief IE this be true it u 
flu argument for Government encouraging instruc 
tion in tbe religions which its subjects profess 
and not assisting institutions which professedly 
undermine those religions 

Quei 62 — Is it desirable that promotiODS 
from class to class should depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the resnlts of pubi c exami 
nations extending over the entire province? la 
what cases, if any, is it preferable that such pro- 
motions be left to the school authorities? 

Ant 62 —Promotions from a lower grade to 
a higher grade school, and the grant of scholar 
ships, should depend on the results of the laspee 
tor's or Ins Deputy's examination, but the promo- 
tions within a school from one class to another 
should be entirely left to the school authonties 
Qk« ^5— Are there any arrangements be 
tweeu the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institution 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? ‘\\ bat are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans 63 —There ore no arrangements at pre 
sent But I think some such arrangements as 
suggested below should be made between all kinds 
of schools and colleges, Government nnd aided 
A student expelled for a minor offence from one 
institution, or who leaves it improperly, should 
not be odmitt^ to another Government or aided 
institution in tbe same town, tiB alter tbe lapse o! 
a certaiu period of rustication not exceeding six 
I months, wnich tbe expelling scbool sboidd notify 
to the other institutions, but be may be admitted 
to institutions situated in other towns without 
, rustication For grave and serious offences the 
I case should be reported to tbe Educational 
I Inspector of the Division, or the Director of Pub 
ho Instruction, whose decision, in. the matter 
' should be binding on institutions aided ani 
I Government 

! 64 —Id the event of the Government 

withdrawing from the direct mauagement of 
I higher institutions generally, do you think it de 
suable that it should retain under direct manage 
ment one college in each pi-ovince as a model to 
other colleges and jf so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

64 —Government would do well to retam 
&t least one college in each province as a model 
to other colleges Whatever may be the case 
elsewhere, in this Presidency Government colleges 
and schools ate decidedly models in efficiency, m 
discipline and in thoroughness of teaching to all 
others Tbeip success at the University and In 
8|«ctond examinations is far greater than tliat of 
private institutions Missionary or Native They 
j are mote costly than Missionary colleges and 
I echoola for the smjple reason that the professors 
I and teachers m them are not Missionaries who 
! have eacnilced wordly interests, but laymen, who 
I will not take serviM unless they are paid due 
I remuneration Till really jioputar institutions 
■ arwe and attain a fill organised existence, Go- 
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vernment is bound to Lecp up a few colleges and 
schools to sene as models to them Let thegnnt> 
in-aid system he gnen full play, and hi popular 
iQstitntiODs under the management and snpport 
of Municipal and Loral Fund boards rise np in 
CTerj direction, and then it Toll he time for Go- 
lernment to close its own 

Ques (7o — Ifowfardo yon considentnecessaiy 
for Luropein professors to he employed in colleges 
educating up to the B A standard? 

Ans €5 —European professors of English arc 
quite indispensable The other chairs can be filled 
up by able and distinguished Natives At hast 
one-half of the professors in all Government col- 
leges — arts, medical, cngineenng and law — should 
be Natives, on about tno-thirds of the salaries 
now given to European professors 

Ques GO — Are Enropcan professors employed 
or likelj to be employed m coUegea under Native 
management? 

Ans GO — ^European professors for teaching 
Enghsh will be undoubtedly employed by such 
institutions as can afford to paj for such a costly 
article Alany of the private popular institutions 
will, however, be not in a position to afford the 
cost, and will have to pull on as best they can 
with such men ns they will he able to procure and 
paj for 

Qkm GS —How far would Government be jus- 
tified m withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of lU religions teaching ? 

Ana Government will not be justified at 
nil under the circumstances In tlie first place 


"rehgious teaching” IS not to be compulsory ifx 
aiy school. Government or aided If a Mis- 
sionary school mabes attendance at its “reh- 
gious dosses" compulsory either hj direct rule, or 
indirectly by undue pre-^sure, disfavour, or disre- 
gard, State aid should at once be withdrawn The 
authors of the Educational Despatch of 1854 never 
contemplated that their grant in aid schools should 
ever he used as engmes of religious propagandlsm 
If they were more anxious and solicitous about 
any one thing than another, it was to declare 
unreservedly and unhesitatingly their firm ad- 
herence to the principle of “rehgious neutrality,” 
and to proclaim tluit aid is to be given only for 
"secnlar education " An institution which makes 
“ rel^ous instruction” a condition of giving " se- 
cular instruction” clearly forfeits all claim to State 
aid, and wliere there is no other institution, Go 
vemment would be bound to maintain its own 
school or college 

Q/tes tfP— Can schools aud colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with cor- 
responding institutions under European manage 
ment? 

Aaa t>5 — The best endowed and the best sup 
ported Native institution which can command the 
services of the ablest Natives can do so 

Quea 70 —Are the conditions on which gnats 
in aid are giren in your province more onci-ous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ant fO —IN ith the modificatione suggested in 
answer to question 19, 1 think the rules will give 
satisfaction, while at the same time, guard care 
folly public funds against improper and wasteful 
applic^ion 


Cross-examination of 3fR VitiuIi ^Taeatan Fathace. 


Bij lln Jacob 

Q i— kou have said in answer 51 tliat no 
mtem of pupil teachers exists in the Presidency 
Have yon ever heard that hundreds of hoye m the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth standard dosses of the 
primary schools are annually appointed to the 
larger vernacular schools as assistant teachers on 
H5 per men«era, a id that from this class of jonng 
men a large number of candidates at the training 
colleges IS drawn ? 

A 1 — I have heard this but I was thinking 
especially and exclusively of high schools when I 
answered the question 

Q S —Is not this the pnpil teacher system 
in reality, though it is not always called by that 
came ? 

A 2 —It IS pecisely the same 

Bi/ Mn Lee-Wahner 

Q 1 —Do yon know anything about the in 
spectionof primary schools by Revenue ofl3cers,and 
isthat inspection valued by the Educational officers 
and valuable to the schools ? 

A 1 — It IS most ceitainly valued and valuable 

Q 2 — ^With reference to your answera 39 
and 68, do you consider that the State whidipro 
claims religious neutrality is hound to do any- 
thing more than award its grants in aid bysecnlar 
tests? If a school forces religious trainingon an 
unwilling population in a town where there is a 


Government school, will not the evil (if it be an 
evil) prove its own remedy bj reducing the num- 
bers of scholars and therefore the value of the 
grant? 

A 2 — Sly remark as to the "favouring of 
all religious abke” m ansu’er 87 was intended to 
apply to institutions giving voluntary rehgious 
lustructiOD Sly answer to the second part of the 
qnestion is that the result might occur But I 
consider it opposed to the Despatch of 1854 to 
grant aid to any institution which makes religious 
mstmction obligatory as a condition of receiviag 
secular lostniction A school attended by Chns- 
tuns aud teaching the Christian religion would be 
entitled to State aid 

Q 3 — ^With reference to your answer 8, 
would jrou make any exception in the matter of 
female primary schools, and not hand them over to 
muuicipal control ? 

A 3 — do not consider any exception neces- 
sary I do not think the extension of female 
education would suffer by the transfer 

Q 4 — It has been stated tliat a Native society 
la Poona interested in education has advocated the 
transfer of the Government High School m Poona 
and other Government institutions here, and gta 
dually hereafter others in the neighbourhood, to its 
management Do you consider that such a traus 
fer wonld be 1 enefieial to the cause of education ’ 

A 4—1 do not consider that any society m 
Poona is at all able at present to maintain anj of 
the hi^icr institutions efficiently. 

109 
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Boidenceoi Eao Sauce S V. Pavardhah, Educaiional Impeclo) , Bomhm 


Qnt! 1 —please state what opporittmtira yon 
Iiave had of formiD^ an opinion on the eutject 
of education m India, and m what piovince youi 
espettence has been gained ? 

Ana 1 —I am an officer of the Bombay Edn- 
cafaonal Bepaitment la January 1867 I began 
as Deputy Edueatioml Inspector of MarJtht 
schools m the Island of Bombay, in April 18631 
was transferred to Poona as Deputy Edncational 
inspector, Poona Sub division, an 1 in November 
1875 1 was appointed Pivncipal of the Poona Tnin 
ingCollege Since my trmater to the Traming Col- 
lege I have had opportunities of acting as Edneo- 
tional Inspector in the Southern, North Cost, and 
Northern Divisions, and of working as a member 
o£ the Vernacular Book Committee, Poona. I 
was also euhusted with the work of compiling 
Modi boohs, and of piepating an elcTneatoy geo- 
giaphy for the use of vernacular schools Ibus 
I have had opportunities of seeing a very large 
portion of the Bombay Presidency, except Scind 
and of becoming acquainted with the wants and 
requirementaof the people of all classes as legaids 
primary and secondary education 

Quea 3 — Do}outhiuk that la yoor piovioce 
the eyatem, «f pumaiy education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements m the system of 
admioiatration or in the course of lostrociioD ? 

Jna S— The system of primary education in 
the Bombay Piesidency is a system wholly ad 
ministered and oontrclUd by Government, and as 
such may he said to be placed ou a sound basis 
Under tins system piimary education has made 
lapid progiess The number of piimary schools 
has increased fiom S23 with 2J,daO scholara 
IQ 1856, to 3 784 with 2i2, 568 scholars in 1832 
All these schools are suppoited from Local 
Tuuds supplemented by Piovincial contribo 
tioDs, and are to a certain extent under the 
contiol of Distnct Local Fund Committees 
More than one half of the expenditure la met 
from the educat onal cess and feereceipts bo far, 
theiefore, as expenditure to the State is concerned 
the system may be said to be quite in acconlsuce 
with the Despatch of 1854 It is capable of de 
velopment to the requirements of the community 
if funds are forthcoming 

Good as the eystem is I do not think it has all 
the necessary elements of a really popnbr educa- 
tiou One of the mam objects of the Des{ atch 
of 185 1 IS to cieate and "fostei a spirit of reliance 
upon local exeitious and combinations for loeil 
] irposes ” among the Natives of this country and 
this the pieseut system IS lu my humble ojmion 
not c ilculated to bring about It is trne that 
there ate district and taluka Local Fund com 
luiltees foi the management of Local Funds, bnt 
they are by uo means local bodies They contain 
Native members, but their number is too sm'ill to 
lepiesent the masses Moreover, the official 
clemeut predoramates m these bodies and the non- 
official, as a 1 ule, sides with the official The prac 
tical result is that the wants and re^uueme&ta of 
smaller villages are ignored School commit- 
tees have aUo been established to look after schools, 
I ut they Lave no real shaie lu the management of 
their se\ ools 

All Milages contribute more or levs towards the 
mamtenaucc of primary schools, and all have a 


r^ht to expect something in retuin for what they 
pay The British districts of the Bombay Pre 
sidency contain 26 652 villages, and of the'c only 
3,127 have schools The rest have been paying 
the cess without receiving any return Thus, it 
will be seen that great injustice is being done t* 
nearly tbs of the villages which contribute 
towards the maintenance of primary schools 
When the British districts of the Bombay Pie 
r,JM report on PiiW c «deiicy were first assess 
Instnietoc flombiy for ed, Government had te 
1858 aO peje 250 Served to thefflielves the 

nght of levying an enhanced assessment at the 
Kite of half an anna 111 the rupee for educat onal 
purposes By viitue of this light a voluntary 
cess larger than the educational cess now levied 
laised m certain districts for some yeais before 
the Act III of 1669 was passed The Act, how 
ever, made it compulsory upon all landholders ta 
pay an additional nnna to every rupee of revenue 
paid to Government It abo ruled that ird 
of the cess thus collected should be as'igiied 
to education and Jids to local impioveraente 
But the people who used to pay a voluntary cess 
were quite disappointed when they learnt that 
their cODtnhutiOD towards education was reduced 
by Jrd Public instruction at the time was lu its 
infaoey, and lands then available for primary edu 
cation were considered sulBoieot; New schools 
have been opened year af er year until it is now 
found that there are no funds lo band for farther 
extension Under these circumstaucee I am 
humbly of opinion that Local Fund receipts be 
divided equally between primary education and 
local improvements I would now suggest a few 
modifications id the present system of piimarj 
education 

] Primary soboola to be d vided into town 
and village schools Schools located in 
places having a population of 2,500 and 
upwards to be called town schools and 
the rest village schools 

2 All town schools to be managed by school 
Boaids who should have at their disposal 
the following items of receipts for every 
Lind of expenditure relating to their 
schools — 

I —The cess income of the town 

II —Fee receipts of the school 

III — Popiilai or Municipal coutrihutions, 

it any 

IV —Provincial giant in aid equal m 

amount to local leceipta 

S All villages, with a population of 500 and 
upwards, to have independent schoob 
Smaller villages willim a radius of two 
miles to be, so far as practicable, formed 
into groups and each group supplied with 
a school Such schools to be either held 
in centrol villages oi conducted by itiner 
ant masters, each village having its 
school open for two or three days in the 
week 

Ido not thmk that the Boaid system can 
advantageously be made applicable to village 
schools, as it will be very difficult to find suitably 
laea to woik on boards The present system 
may, therefore, remain in force m all villages 
having a population of less than 2,500 

Qkm S —la your province is primary lostruc- 
tioa sought for by the people in genera), or by 
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particular clas'es only ? Do any cbsaes specially 
Lold aloof from ifc, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it , and if so, 
from what causes? "What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Jitt 3 —At present primary education is sought 
for hy higher and middle classes of Hindus , but 
1 desire for leararog is springing up anioog Kun 
bis, Alussalmans, and even the low castes, as appli 
cations for schools are received from them from 
time to time I am uot aware of an} dasses 
except the wild tribes especially holding aloof 
from education But, owing to poverty and do- 
mestic occnpaiioDS, Kunhis, ilohammadans, and 
low castes do not take eu^eicnt advantage of it ' 
I am not aware of auy classes heiug practically 

40CAI 4 1 . excluded from recciviDff 
About *50 low-ca»te bojs , . tt 

sttend ord narj- wruaeuJir education Even low caste 
kUsqU la tile lioitli East hoys are allowed toattcud 
ordhiary vernacular 
schools Among the inflnentnl classes those that 
have received liberal educatiou arc not only not 
opposed to the cxtensioa of elemeutary education 
to the lower classes but are on the contrarj, ready 
to do all they can for its extension , hut a majorit} 
of those Jbelonging to the old school would not 
like to see the lower classes receive education 
along with them 

Qnm d— T o what extent doindigenoas schools 
exist in your province?* How far are they a relic 
of ao ancient village system T Can you desenbe 
the subjects nnd character of the lostruction given 
m them, and the system of discipline m vogue ? 
'What fees ore taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what aie their qualifications ? 
Have any ornngements been made for training 
or providing masters in each schools? Under 
what circumstances do you coD«ider that tiidi 
genous schools cau he turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education , and what is the 
b st method to adopt for this purpo«e ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant in aid system been extended to 
tudigenons schools andean it he further extended? 

4 — 1 give below a statement showing the 
numbers of known indigenons schools and scholars 
attending them from 1855 — 


y«r 

Xanbirsflga gni 

0ai«4b90l, 

Vsmber of ScImIu* 

ISoa 

2,380 

70 SU 

180a 

2931 

7o9»* 

187a 

3 330 

789'2 


From these figures it isendLut that the nambeis 
loth or ■schools and scholam have been slowly 
increasing In villagK, as well as m towns, 
masters of these schools have aways made room 
for Government schools, and removed thems Ives 
to other villages or localities where there were 
no schools So far as I am aware, the} did not 
form a part of the ancient village system 

Modi reading and writing, muUiphcatvon taldes 
and a little of aiithmetic are generally thesuljects 
taught lu them, hut whut is taught is mostly 


done by way of cramming Boys are made to 
cemDiit to memory not only multiplication tables 
but sums m mental arithmetic with processes 
Uannsenpt papers containing forms of letters, 
bonds, hundis, bilU, Sre, are also committed to 
memory Properly speaknng, they cannot be said 
to 1 ave discipline of any kind Classification of 
boys according to their standing and progress is 
mostly nnk-nown Pumshmenfs too are very often 
cruel There are no fixed rates of fees the aver- 
age rates bemg from 2 to 8 annas Higher rates 
of fees are aUo charged in special cases The 
masters generally are self made, and their qualiGca 
tioDS Consist m 1 eing at !e to read, write, and cast 
accounts The majority of them are Brahman*, 
but there also Sonars, Shimpis, Pardeshis, and 
Maratfaas No arrangements of any kind have 
hitherto been made for training and providmg 
masters for such schools 

Indigenous schools can he turned to good ae 
connt It arrangements can be made to place them 
under cfTicient teachers Tie best method to do 
this IS m my opinion to establisli elementary 
training schools at zilla towns and tnm out a 
number of trained teachers every year These 
men, after passing a certain examination, should 
be granted certificates qualifying them to open 
private schools, which shall receive grant in aid 
m case they are bronghk up to a certaio standard 
of efficiency Id this way a better class of indi 
genous schools will spring up, which m time will 
supplant those that now exist, and may form part 
of a system of popular education 

Until 1870 DO attempts seem to have been 
made to give any encouragement to indigenous 
schools But during Hr reile’’8 administration 
it was ruled that a yearly grant varying from 
RIO to R30 should be given from local funds 
according to the general efiicieucy of the school , 
to those indi^Dous schoolmasters who agreed 
to keep iona Jtae registers of attendance, send lu 
monthly returns to Deputy Inspectors, and pre 
sent their schools for annual inspection Accord 
ingly, a few schools wore registered and received 
gtauts But, owing to the indifferenix of mas- 
ters and want of snffi-ienfc encoirage nent, the 
number of aided indigenous schools did not much 
increase Tbenamber m 1871 Was 3h, with 2 tXn 
pupils, while m 1891 it was 155, with 11,220 
pupils This number might still increase if saffi 
ment eSbrts were made to induce masters to place 
their schools under inspection by offering more 
liberal grants 

Quet B — What opinion does your exjwrienee 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at exammations 
qiialiiyiog lor the public service, with boys edu 
cated at school ? 

An B — So far as I am aware, there is no home 
edncation as such imparted to children in ihis 
Presidency The instruction given is very meagre 
juul refers chiefly to religions matters 

Qut ff — How far can the Governmeut depei d 
on pnvate effort, aided or unaided for the supply 
of elementary iii'truction in rural district* 7 Can 
you eiramerate the private agencies wl ich ex4St 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

ff— 111 rural districts Government cannot 
depend oa private efforts for the supply ofeJemeut 
•vty instracliou No regular private agencies 
exfet for promoting pnmai} edncation except a 
few ili-^sionar} schools here aod there, but they 
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are mtendcd more for prosel^tism" tliin for im- 
jiartiog secular education 

Qufs 7— lioW far, in your opinion, can funds 
o'signed for primary education m rural districts 
Le adiantageously administered l»y district com- 
mitteca 01 local boards ? IV hat nre Ibe proper 
limits of the control to bo cscrciscd by such 
bodies ? 

Ant 7— At present tbero are district and ta- 
luba Local Fund committees througbout the Pre- 
sidencjjBud funds n'signed to primary edocilion 
are coutiolled and managed by them in conjunc- 
tion with Educational officers But, 'as suggested 
above in my answer to question S, I eliould like 
to bare local boards for all town schools In 
I^Iunicipal ton ns Uie«c boards should work m 
consultation with Iiluuic pal bodies, or sbonld even 
be made subordinate to them All village schools 
should be ouder the conliol of taluka Local Pund 
committees District Local Fund committees 
should, however, have gcoeral control overall pri- 
mary EchooU Ibcy si ould prescribe tlic course 
of instructiOQ, and see that funds eotiuatcd to 
Local boaids and tnluLa committees are a| plied 
to the purpose for winch they are intended 

Qnet 6— TVbat classes of schools should, in 
jour opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit- 
tees for support and management? A«suming 
that tbe proiision of elementary lastrnction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds 
what secunty would you suggest against the 
possibility cn Municipal committees failing to 
make sntSeient provision? 

Ant Primary schools within Municipal 
limits maybe entrusted to Municipal eommitlees 
Tbe best security against the possibility of Muni- 
cipal committees failing to make sufTicieiit pro- 
vision for schools entrusted to their care will be 
to have a clause in the Mnnicipal Act to tbe 
effect that in case they fail to j ropcily manage 
tbeir school*, tbe 'Edncational authorities should 
remedy the defects at the cost of Monicipatities 

Quit 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
Off tbe ejvteai m /twee /or pntrnfttrg- tejcbetv la | 
primary schools? 'WLat is the present social 
status of village echo Imnsters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial inQuence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measnies, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

Ant 9 — ILe system at present lu force for 
providing teachers in primary schools is placed on 
a sound looting It oi ly requires farther expan- 
sion A large number of tramed men should 
b“ turned out eveiy jenr, so as to obviate the ne- 
cessity of employing untrained men to places of 
pensionable salaries These trained men will sup- 
ply tbe wants of town schools, as well as large 
village schools As regards tbesnpply of tcadiers 
to smaller village schools, the plan of i^ieDiDg I 
elementary training schools at silla towns, as eng I 
gested in my ai swei to question 4, will, I believe, 
answer all wquirementr, ' 

«. School masters in towns and large villages 
drawing respectable salaries generally commuid 
respect from the people nnd. often ex^ a. bene 
fieial influence upon them But masters of smidl 
village schools are seldom held m respect by tha 
viUageis, unless they have the rare tact of making 
themselves popular The best way to improve 
their social position is to raise their salaries, winch 
are at present very small A laige number of 
them an. lu receipt of Ry per mensem a salan 


BO poor that it hardly enables them to live ffom 
hand to mouth Another way to Improva the 
position of masters would bo to give them jUff'S 
iQ their own villages where they would be able 
to live more comfortably and carry some weight 
with then ftllow-MllagcTs They might also be 
entrusted with the duties of village registrars or 
stamp vendors 

Qtfc# 10 — ’’Wliat Bnbjects of instmclion, if in 
trodneed into primary Bcliools, would mate them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
CBpecially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means bo adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in socli subjects efficient ? 

Am 10 — Tbe subjects of instruction which 
would be more acceptable to tbe rural classes are 
Modi reading, Moili wnttng, nnd practical anth 
metic, to the exclusion of all other subjects pit- 
Bcnbcd in the standards No special measures are 
required to be adopted for making the instruction 
in thr^e subjects cflicient, as there are already two 
sets of standards, UalboJhi and ^fodi, and the pco 
plenrektt the choice of Felecting either of the two 

Qtiet 11 — Is the lemacular recognised and 
taught in tbe schools of your provmeo the dialect 
of the people ? 

Ant 11 —The vcmacnlars recognised and 
taught in the different parts of tbe Presidency are 
the dialects of the people 

Qntt i?— l8thce}stpnj.ofraymeDtby«JuIts 

suitable in j our opinion for tbe promotion of eda 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ant The ajstero of paiTncnt by results 

IS not in my opinion suitnble for tue promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people 
^ ilbge schools are generaUy placed in a most uis- 
advantageous po«itiOD ns /emrds attendance, one 
of the first conditions of making a grant m aid. 
Owing to tbe poverty of tbe rural classes theit 
children are ohen taken nway from schools and 
I employed m field work, and in tending cattle 
Their apathy towards learning also contributes to 
I a certain extent to their frequent absence from 
' <ch>jols Con<uqcreat?y they gee oat espeei&l 
make a sati'factory progress and pass the required 
test Hence grants made on the system of payment 
by results would be quite meagre and in*ulticicnt 

Qnet yy^llave you oiny suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ant Previous totheyearl865,boysattcnd 
! log vernacular schools were reqmr^ to pay a 
monthly fee of one anna under all standards with 
' out distinction From 1863 the fee rates were 
6 pics for cess payers and 2 annas for non cess- 
' payers for nil standards, but in 1875 the follow- 
ing rates were fixed as the maximum rates of fees 
for village schools throughout the Presidency — 
riSillliTCtoral PnlUolM mctloasKs 108 . dmtrfeth April ISfS 



la 1880, howeier, the following special rales 
were introduced in hlunicipal and other largo 
towns m those distncts only whore additional 
lands were required — 
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In places like Poona and Bombay atill higher 
rates are in force 

Girls are allowed to attend withont any fees 
This IS as it shonld be Low-caste boys are a^ 
admitted free in several districts hluhammadans 
in several places hre allowed to pay fees at half 
the rates 

3ilj opinion is that all town schools should be 
made over to Local Boards for management and 
that it shonld be left to them to decide what rates 
w ould be most conrcment to tbeir schools Ihe 
maximum rotes introduced in 1875 may remain 
in force in all village schools The rates for 
l^Iuliammadans’ schools should be the same os at 
present, with this alteration that well to-do 
Muhammadans should be rtKjuircd to pay at tbe 
rates in force in village schools 

Qnet fd~^Vill yon favour tho Commission 
with yonr views, first, os to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, aod secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi 
cient? 

Jjif id.— If tbe modifications m the present 
system of primary education, proposed in my 
ansiver to Question 2, be cami^ out, the} will, 
I thick, largely u crease the number of primary 
schools But to cany them out would require 
additional fnnds, and the qnestion is bow to secure 
them. Suggestions have been made to divert a 
portion of expenditure on colleges and high ediools 
to pnmary edocaboo 'Whether this can be con 
vemeutly done u extremely doubtful There ore 
in this Presidency S colleges and 10 high schools, 
and tbe following table gives the cost of each 
os shown in the report on pnbbc lostructioa for 
185041 — 



The Elphinstone College, Bombay, and tbe 
Gujarat College, Abmedabad are endowed insbhi 
t ions, and it would not be advisable to mterfere 
with them. The same may be said of the Peccan 
College, which also is partly maintained by on as- 
B gnment from the Pakshina a charitable grant 
of the Pesl was Tbe assignment from (be 
Lakshina is 5118 277 12-11 {vi(fe Eeport on Pub 
li<5 Instracboti, Bombay, for 1859 09, page W) 
The Elphinstone and Thana High Schools defray 
Sths of their expenditure from endowments ond 
fees aod the Poona, Sbolapur, Hasilc, Belganm 
and Shikaipup High Schools about one half Of 
the remaining high Echools sopiB defraj more than 


one-tiun! of the expenditure from local sources 
and the rest a little less than ene-third If 
these insbtntions were made over to local boards, 
(m a liberal grant m aid system, tbe cost to Gov 
enunent w^d be nearly the same But I do 
not think, there are any local bodies competent to 
fake up the management of these institnbons I 
am, therefore humbly of opinion that no funds 
con be diverted from higher to primary education 
In tlia United Kingdom the animal revenue is 
nearlyS-inuUions and tbe expenditure on educa 
tion IS milhons, while the revenue of the 
Indian Empire is about 66 milhona and the ex 
pcnditars on education is less than a tmlhon 
Thus it will bo seen that the TJmted Kingdom 
contnbntes ^gth part of the revenue towards 
edocation, while the Indian Government less 
tiian Atli part It may, therefore be said that 
the Indian Government does not contnbnte a 
fair share towards education 

Quet la -—Po yon know of any msiances lO 
which Government edncabonal institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies as contemplated m 
paragraph C2 of the Despatch of 185‘I, and 
what do yon regard as the chief reasons why more 
elfect has not been given to that provision ? 


Qaet 36 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government instltntions of the higher order might 

closed or transfened to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to edocation or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Oowmment to 
protect? 

Jut 15 ^ 16^1 am not aware ef any 
Government educatioDal institutions of tbe higher 
order having been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated u 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1354 too reason 
being that no local bodies were found coimtent 
enough to take up their management In my 
answer to tbe precedmg question I have endeavour 
ed to show that the so-c^ed Government colleges 
and high schools are practically supported by 
local receipts supplements by State contributions, 
and that tbe expenditure borne by Government 
on this account is quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the Despatch of 1854 Government, 
therefore, m my humble opinion should pot with 
draw from fbe nianagement of these institutions 


Quet Can yon adduce any instance of a 

proprietary school or college supported entirely by 

Ant 55— There are very few echools In the 
BomKiy Presidency which are self supporting 
The Fort Proprietary School which was opened on 
June 1st, 1660, is the first of its kmd and is sup- 
ported entirely by fees The Kew English School 
Poona, which was opened in January 18S0 is self 
supporting It has, however^ not Lad a sufficient 
tnai 


Quti 32 — ^What Is the system of school mspec 
tion pursued in your province? In what respect is 
tt capable of improvement? 

Jut 32 — The Presidency is divided into five 
Divistous each being placed under an Inspector 
Under the Inspectors there are Deputy Inspectors, 
one for each ziUa The Deputies have also Assis 
tant Deputies under them The Educational 
Inspectors examine high and Anglo vernacular 
schools (both (roveinment and aided], and visit 
some of the primary schools during the travelling 
M y /m The Deputies and their ■Assistants exanuns 
110 
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are mtcDcIed more for proseljtism" thiQ for im- 
j artiDg secular education 

Ques 7— Hoir far, jn your opinion, canfonda 
assigned for primary education in rural distncta 
be advantageously administeied b) distnet com 
mittees or local boards? ^bat are tbo proper 
limits of the coutrol to be esercised ly bucIi 
bodies? 

jng 7->-At pieseut there arc district and ta 
luba local Tuna committees throughout the Pre- 
sidency, aud funds assigned to primary edocatioD 
aie controlled and managed hy them in conjono 
tiou with Educational officers But, as suggested 
above in my answer to question Z, 1 elionld like | 
to bave local boards for all town schools In j 
hlunicipal towns these hoards should work in ' 
consultation with Mutiic pal bodies or sboold even I 
he made subordinate to tl em All village schools ' 
si onld be under the control of taluka I^cal Pond I 
committees District local Pund committees ' 
should, however, have general coutrol over all pn- 
mary schools They si ould prescribe the course ' 
of instruction, and see that funds entrusted to 
Local hoaids and taluka committees arc applied ' 
to the purpose for which they are intended I 

Quea 6— TVbat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, he entrusted to Municipal commit | 
tees for support and managemcDt? Assuming 
tiat the provision of elementary insiructioo in | 
towns |8 to bo a charge ngaiQst ^fumcipal funds 
wl at security would j ou suggest against the | 
possibility cn Municipal eommilUes failing to 
make sumcient provision ? 

Ant Primary schools within Municipal 
1 mits may bo entrested to Municipal committees 
Ihe best security against the possibility of Mom 
cipal committees failing to make sufficient nro 
Msion fur schools entrusted to their care will he 
to have a clause in tl e Alanicipal Act to the 
effect that in case they fail to propeily manage 
their schools the Educational autborit es should 
remedy the defects at the cost of hlutiicipalities 
Qutj 9 —HaTe you any suggestione to male 
<?a the ej-Bteat ta iaiire £oe prur/cffcrg- teacier^ in 
primary schools? ft hat is the piesent social 
status of Tillage echo Imastets? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among tie villageie? Can 
you EUfigest measu es, other than increasa of pay, 
for imj loving the r position i 

An> 9— ibe system at present in force for 
providing teachers in primaiy schools iS placed on 
a Bound tooting It oily requires furthn eipan. 
Sion A large number of trained men should 
be turned out every year bo as to obviate the ne 
cessity of employing untrained men to places of 
pensionable ealaries Ihese trained men will sap 
ply the wants of town schools, os well os large 
village schools As regard the supply of teaidteis 
to smaller village schools, the plan of opening i 
elementary tram ng schools at zilla towns as sng I 
gested in mj a swer to question 4, will, I believe, I 
answer all requirements, 

* School masters m towns and large Tillies 
drawing respectable salaries generally command 
respect from the people end often evert a bene 
f cial influence upon them But masters of small 
village schools are seldom held in respect by the 
villagers unless they have the rare tact of mainTig 
tliemselves popular The best way to unprore 
their social position is to rai'e their salaries whi^ 
ate at prsEent -very small A large nnm'^r rf 
them arc in receipt of RS per mensem a salary 


80 poor that it InrJIy enables them to live from 
hanl to mouth Another ivay to improve t!w 
position of maatcra would be to give tliem places 
in tlieir own villages where they would be aUs 
to Ine more comfijrtably and carry some weight 
vntU their ftllow-villagcrs They might also to 
entrusted with the duties of village registrars or 
stamp vendors 

Qi/ef JO —-^Vliat fiubjecta of instruction ifm 
trodni^ into primary schools, would make them 
more nccppLablo to the community at large, and 
especially to the ngncultutal classes? Should any 
spcaat means be adopted for making the instnic 
tion insuch subjects efficitiit? 

Jtts 10 — The subjects of instruction wbch 
would he more acceptable to the rural classes are 
Modi reading, tfodi writing and practical anth 
metic, to the cxclnsion of all other subjects pro- 
senbed m the standards No special measures are 
required to be adopted for making the instiurtion 
in the«c subjects etncient as there arc already two 
sets of standards, Balbodha and Modi, andlbepeo 
pie are left the choice of selecting cither of the two 

Qua 11 — Is the vernacukir recognised and 
tanght in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? 

Ana 11 —The vernaculars recognised and 
(anglit in the different parts of the Presidency are 
the dialects of the people 

Quet 15— Is the systeimof payment by results 
Bwtable in j our opinion for the promotion of ecu 
cation amoDgat a poor and ignorant people? 

Ant IS —The system of pannent by results 
IS not in my opinion suitable for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and iCTorant people 
Vdbgo schools are generally placed in a most dis 
advantageous position as /egurds attendance, cos 
of the first conditions of making a in aiiL 
Owing to the poverty of the rural msecs their 
children are ohen taken away from schools and 
I employed in field work, and in tending cattle 
I Their apathy towards learning also contributes to 
B certain extent to their frequent absence from 
^ echoals CoasBqaeatlf thef arv not espedod 
make a satisfactory progress and pass the required 
Ic'd. Henco grants made on the system of payment 
by Fesolta would be quite meagre and lasutbcient 

Quei 13 —Have you uny suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

! Ana 23 — ^Previous to theyear 18C5 boysattend 
mg vernacular schools were required to pay a 
I monthly fee of one anna under all standards with- 
out distinction From 1865 the fee rates were 
6 pies for ces»-payers and 2 annas for non-cess* 
payers for all standards, but in 1875 the follow- 
ing rates were fixed as the maximum rates of fees 
for Tillage schools throughout the Presidency — 
VOrniTNlaol PuSUolattncUoaiKi) 10» dit^dsth AprU UlS 

S uduil* I— lit, 4 uu S • nu 

8U da d IV 1 a 

B u>da da V a Tl t 4 

In 1880, however, the followirg special rales 

i were introduced in Municipal and other largo 
towns m those districts only where additional 
funds were leqmred — 
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In places like Poona and Bombay still bi^er 
rates are in force 

Girls are allowed to attend witliout any fees 
Tins IS as it should be Low-caste boys are aUo 
admitted free in sei cral districts Zklidiammadans 
fn several places hre allowed to pay fees at half 
the rates 

My opinion is that all town schools should bo 
made over to Ijocal Boards for management and 
that it should be left to thertt to decide what rates 
would be most convenient to their schools The 
maximum rates introduced in 1875 may remain 
in force m all village schools The rates for 
^luliammadans' schools should be the same as at 
present, with this alteration that well to-do 
Muhammadans should be required to pay at Iho 
rates m force m village schools 

Qua 14 — ^ ill you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more eOi 
cient? 

Am, 14 — If the modifications in the present 
system of primary education, propo<ed in my 
answer to Question 2, be earned out, they will, 
I think, brgely increase the number of pnmaiy 
schools But to carry them out would require 
additional funds and the qncstion is how to secure 
them Suggestions have been made to divert a 
portion of exnenditure on colleges and high schools 
to primary euucation 'Whether this can he con 
vesieutly done is extrsmely doubtful There are 
in this Presidency S colleges and 19 high schools, 
and the following table gives the cost of each, 
M shown in the report on puhLo instruction for 
1880 81 — 



The Elphinstone College, Bombay, and the 
Gujarit College, Ahmedabad, are endowed institu- 
tions, and it would not be advisable to interfere 
with tliem. Ihe same may be said of the Deccan 
College, which also is partly maintained W an as- 
signment from the Daksmna a charitable grant 
of the Pefihwas The assignment from the 
Daksl ma is H18 477 14 11 (rirfe Report on Pnh 
he lustnictioh, Bombay, for 1859 CU, pago 
The EIphin«tone and Thana High Schools defray 
Sths of their expenditure from endowments and 
fees and the Poona, Sbolapor, Nasik, Belgauni 
and Shikarpur High Schools about one-half Of 
the remaining 1 igh schools sojne defray more than 


one-third of the espeuditure from local eouicfi 
and the rest a htue less than one-third If 
these institutions were made over to local boards, 
on a liberal grant m aid system, the cost to Gov 
eroment would be nearly the same But I do 
not* thu^ there are any local bodies competent to 
take np the management of these institutions I 
am, therefore, humbly of opimon that no funds 
can bo diverted from higher to prunaiy education 
In the United Kingdom the annual revenue is 
nearly 84 millions and the expenditnre on educa- 
tion IS millions, while the revenue of the 
Indian Bmpire 13 about 66 millions and the ex 
peadiiure on education is less than a million 
Thus it will be seen that the United Kingdom 
contnbutes j^o^h part of the revenue towa^s 
education, while the Indian Government less 
th^ Vjjth part It may, therefore he said that 
the iihiian Government does not contribute a 
fair share towards education 

Que$ 15 — Do you know of any instances 
which Government educational institutions of tho 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies os contemplated in 
paragraph 64 of the Despatch of 1854, and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not l^en given to that provision ? 

Qaet 16 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government instltotions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to pnvato bodies, with or 
without aid, without injurr to education or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Government to 
protect? 

dm 15 j 26^1 ua not aware of any 
Government educational institutions of the higher 
order having been closed or transferred to tho 
maflagement of local bodies, as contemplated tn 
paragraph 64 of the Despatch of 1854, the reason 
being that no local bodies were found competent 
enough to take np their management In my 
answer to the preceding question I have endeavour 
ed to show that the so-cmled Government colleges 
and high schools are practically supported by 
local receipts supplement^ by State contributions, 
and that the expenditure borne by Goyernment 
on this account is quite in accordance with the 
spirit of tho Despatch of 1854 Government 
therefore, in my humble opinion should not with 
draw from the management of these institutions 

Qffvr —Can you adduce any Instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

dm 82 — ^There are veir few schools In the 
Bombay Presidency whicn are self supporting 
The Fort Proprietary School, which was opened on 
June 1st 1800, is the first of its kmd and is sup- 
ported entirely by fees The h«ew English School 
Poona, which was opened in January 18S0, is self- 
supporting It has, however^ not had a suffiaent 
tnal 

Qutt 32 — Dbat Is the sj stem of school inspec 
Iron pursued in your ptovinee ’ In what respect is 
it capable of improvement ? 

Am 32 The Presidency is divided into fire 

Dmsiono each being placed under an Inspector 
Under the Inspectors there are D^nuty Inspectors, 
one for each zilla The Deputies Iiare also Assis- 
♦ntifc Deputies under them The Edocational 
In«peclors examine high and \nglo-veniacular 
echooU (both Government and aided), and %nnt 
some of the pnmaiy schools dunog the travelling 
eeasos The Deputies and their Assistants eianuas 
110 
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all tlie pnmarj scliools at Iiast once a jear Tlwy 
also assist tbc Inspectors in llicir examination 
work The sjstem so far ns it eoes, is working 
satisfactorily, but I think there should bo a (jrcatcr 
interchange of views as regards details of work 
between the inspecting olHars A conference of 
these officers every two years seems very dcsinblo 
111 addition to the annual insiwetion of ecKooU, 
there should be, if possible, visits without notico 
to every school in the ^tar, and this can onl> be 
done by strengthening the staff of Assistant 
Deputies 

Ques 41 — la there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you arc acquaint 
ed, and if so, what is its character? 

Am 41 — So far as I am awaa, thero are no 
indigenous schools for girls in this province A 
few ^luhammadan girls attend mos>]ue schools, 
where they are taught to read the Koran only 
Ques 42 — IMiat progress lias been made by 
the Dtpirtmcnt in instituting schools for girls, 
and what is the character of the instruction im* i 
parted m them? Mbat improvements can }ou I 
suggest? [ 

Am -The Edncational Department has I 
been making efforts to spread fcmal>’ education, I 
but the people are still slow to profit by it In | 
March 187J there were 177 girls' schools with 
C 088 scholars, while in hlarcli 188% the number j 
of gtrls schools was 181 with 11,800 scholars I 
Besides these, 1,18% guls were attending boys' ' 
lehools in ilarch 1882 Thus the number of girls 
in ten years has nearly doubled Still much re 
mams to ho done Cleoicntary instruction tn 
reading, wntmg, arithmetic, and geography is 
given in these schools Neecdlo<work is also taught 
to n certain extent, bat I think more attention 
should he paid to this important subject 

Ques ^5— Hare} ou an} remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Am d?— Mixed schools have recently been 
started in tins rresideocy, and arc making go^ 

? regress At Uie end of l^farch 1SS2 there were 
,182 gicU attending bo}s' schools LitUo girls 
learmug side by side with boys will grcatl} furtlier 
the caare of female cduoatiou Alixcd schools 
mil also to a certain extent obviate tbc necessity 
of opening separate girls’ schools especially at 
places where tliey cannot be started for want of 
sufficient attendance In many villages even & 
eufficient number of boys cannot be secured to 
maintain aschool and how can it he possible there 
to open separate schooU for girls 7 la such cases 
mixed schools will be of great adrantage 

Q«fj 44 — W hat is the best method of provnl 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Alts 44 —The best method of providing 
teachera for guls schools is to tram mistresses for 
them They should he, in my opinion wives of 
masters working m the same town or village and 
i£ practicable, m the same school In order to 
secure such mistresses, promises should be held 
out to masters that if they brought up their wires 
to a certain standard of efficiency they would 
after a short training m female training colleges, 
be appointed itustresses on respectable «aljnes 
Ques 45 — Are the grants to girls’ schools 1 irgcr 
la amount and given on less onerous terms, tl an 
those to boys’ schools , and is the distiaction suQi 
ciently marked’ 

A IS 45 — Girls’ schools m this Presdency are 
allowed double the grants for hoys scliools accoid 


ingin standards, lut capitation grant Is the ome 
in both cases An extra grant i« made for needle, 
work to Uipsc girls who pass in two heads The 
distinction regarding the capitation grant u not 
tnarked It should in my opinion I* doubled nljo^ 

Ques COf—lt there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Ldneation Dipai 
ment take too exclaaiie an interest in high edu 
cation? It ould beneficial re«ult« be o1 tamed by 
introducing into the Department more men of 
praeCkal training in the art of teaching andschool 
management ? 

Ans W — ^TIio sLatcrocnl tlmt officers of the 
Educational Department take too exclusive sa 
interest in higlicr education is quite unfounded 
Educational Inspectors have nothing whatever to 
do with colleges As regards high Mhools they 
have to examine them onccnyciranltocorrcspond 
with tl 0 head masters on account matters only 
Tlw Director of Puhl c Instruction, too spends a 
I greater portion of his Itavclhng season in visiting 
] nma^ schools Being the head of the Depart- 
ment, it IV his duty to look to the interest of 
higlwr education but it cannot be said he pap too 
exclusive an attention to it 

Ques Cl— Is tho system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force m jonr province? Ifso,pIease 
state how It works 

Am Si — TTiq sptem of puj il teachers or 
monitors is not in force in this IVeiidcncy 

Ques W— Is there any tendency to -rajM pn 
roary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre 
maturely? Should measures le taken to cneclc 
such a tendency? I! so, what mcaeurcs? 

Am 0^— llie conditions under which apn 
mary school is turned into w secondary school are 
so hard that it u almost impnssihla to raise a 
primary into a secondary ychool unnecesvinly or 
prematurely Unless a sum of at least hIo 
per mensem is guaranteed by the peoj le in a^ldition 
to tho higher rates charged for learning English 
Enghbh classes are sot allowed to be opeiitd 

Ques 05— Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Am B3 — It w onlJ be quite just to charge fees 
according to the means of tlie parents or guardians 
of the pipils hut the work of putting such a 
measure into practice would be attended with in 
numerable difficulties 

Qtee 0S— I\hat do you consider to he the 
maximum number of pupiU that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colics and schools re«pectively’ 

BS — The maximum number of pupils that 
can be efficiently taught m a class by an instruo 
tor la coUegee and schools should be 85 and 2o 
respectively 

Q«« 69 —In your opinion should fees in col 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Am 69 -Much can be said on both the side* 
of thequestionof payment of fees in colleges by the 
term or by the month IVealthy people will not 
object to piy by the term, hut men of ordinary 
means will prefer to pay by tlie month The 
monthly payment, I believe, will be less objection 
able on. the whole 

Ques C3 — Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your provinco to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution or 
who leave it improperly, from being received into 
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another? Wliat are the amngcraonts r^hich you 
would suggest ? 

Am 63 —At present there are no arrangenents 
between schools (not eolJeges) to prereptboys who 
are expelled from ono institution £rom being ad- 
‘‘mitted into another The arran^rment I would 
suggest 13 tint no boy should be admitted into 
any school unfe« ho pnxlaces a certr/Ifiate of good 
conduct from the school he previously attended 

Qnef How far would Goverament be 
justified m -withdrawing from any existing school 
or college in pUces where any class of the popula* 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu* 
tion on the ground of its religions teaching? 

Am GS — Government would not he justified 
in withdrawing from schools in places where there 
arc other institutions imparting religious instnic' 
tion if anj classes of the population were to object 
to attend them It would be a violation of tbe 
promise of religious neutrality made by Govern- 
ment 

Svpplemenlarj; Quesltona 

Ques 71 — Wlicnee can la^er funds be secured 
for promoting primary education without dimmish 
ing the grant for higber education ? 

71 —I have already stated m my answer 
to question 14 that funds from higher education 
cannot be diverted to pnmary education The 
question sow is, whence can additional funds bo 
eecured/or pnmary education Tho rural classes 
already contnbuto a fait sliaro in tbe shape of 
educational cess towards pnroarT edacation, and as 
suggested m my answer to q^ae^ion %, if Govern* 
meat be plcasM to give half of the Local Fund 
receipts to primary education instead of one third, 
as St present, their ccntnliitioB woald be quite 
sniCcieDt But the town and city people do not 
adequately contribute for tho maintenance of their 
schools, and it is qnile reasonable that they should be 
piade to p-iy equally with tho rural classes I am, 
Uierefore, of opinion that all hlunicipahtics should 
be empowered to levy from the people an edoca 
tiooal rate similar to the edscatioosl ccss levied 
from the rural classes Tlius, when pwple have 
paid their share, it is incumbent on Goiernment 
to pay equal contnbutions from Provincial reve- 
nues on the grant in aid principle laid down in 
the Despatch of 1851 Goiernment have hitherto 
been paying about one third of the total cost of 
pnmary education, and if they will now jny a 
moiety of the total expenditure, tho requirements of 
pnmary education will be satisfied to a great extent 

<lae« 72 — Do the Inspectors apply different 
standards m ciamining Government and private 
schools and in awarding grant m aid? 

Am 72 — So far as 1 am aware Dducntional 
Inspectors do not apply diflerent tests ^in examin 
mg Government and aided schools On tho 
contrary there is a tendency on the part of some 
of the Inspectors to show more leniency towards 
aided schools Tlio difference in results is simply 
due to difference in efficiency I have had fn. 
quent opportunities of examining several Govern- 
ment as well as grant m aid schools and have 
invariably found tliat grant in-aid schools coulil 


not compete on equal terms with similar Govern- 
inent institutions At the University examina- 
tions the examiners are independent men, and 
stiJI the aided schools cannot compare favourably 
with Government institutions It is fallacious 
to compare schools in the molussil -with those m 
Bombay If’we compare the Dlphinstoae High 
_ School with the nulm schools for Natives in 
I Bombay, it will be f ounil that it passes more nien 
I &t the hfatnculatioti Examination than all the 
1 aided schools for Natives put together 
I I give below a comparative statement of results 
' obtained at the Sratneulition Examination during 
the list three yesrs by Government and aided 
schools in some of tho mofussil towns It must be 
noticed that the aided schools are all under Euro- 
•peao management while the Goverument schools 
are generally under Native managerneot — 



tng a higher percentage is no entenon of the 
efhcicncy of an institutiOQ If a school sends up 
two or three candidates and passes them all, it 
should sot receive the credit of hansg passod cent 
per cent The aided schools send up mvariably 
smaller oombers, and yet thcir percentage of 
passes IS even lower than that of similarly situated 
Govcrninect schools 

Queg 73 —Do you think that the entrance 6f 
poor scholars is undesirable in colleges and high 
schools ^ If not, do ymi advocate an increase m 
the percentage of free admissions to the-old rates ? 

Am 73 — The entrance of poor scholars into 
colleges »D 1 high schools is certainly not nndesir 
able H gher edacation should not be exclusively 
given to the nch Among the poor there are many 
who are pos<:cssed of bnlliant genius and lilely 
to shme in after life if they get cpportuiuties of 
cdtivating their natural powers Among the 
alumni of the present day there are severd who 
began their cdueatioBal auver under very strait- 
ened circumstances and had it not been for the 
assistance which they received from the Depart- 
ment in the shape of scholarships and free student- 
ships, they would not have been what they are 
now At present the percentage of free admis 
sions 13 very low Many poor students are de 
pnvwl of tho benefits of higher education, and I 
do not see what Government has gained by this 
arrangement If the percent;^ of free admissions 
be raised to the old rate of 20, the number on the 
rolls would increase without any additional cost to 
Government 


Cross exammaiton of 

Is it not a fact within your own cxpcncnce that 
hundreds of boys in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 


JByMiv Jacob ^ 

0 r—Aoulivvc stated in answer 61 that no standard clasMs of the cess schools are anmialJy 
> .«m ot pupil tete. in the Rcilenc, I .ppointed to the larger wraaciilar school, ae araiet 
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ant teacters on B5 or 6 per mensem, and that 
from this class of young men a largo number 
of candidates at the training colleges is drawn? 

ji j— Unpa«=cd men ate appointed, on H5 
and EG, but not m large numbers 

Q g — jg not this the pupil teacher ^stem in 
reabty, though it is not caUed so? 


J, S — ^This may bo considered a pnwl tearher 
^stem But my tinderstanding was that pupl 
teachers should lie taught for some hours eaca day 
by the head master In this respect the present 
system differs from the usual pupil teacher *y^ 
tcm 


I.viderjee of Mbs. Rahabai SAhSKurrA 


TEviJe’iet tratut^ted/rcm tia iTarilhi } 


Qfiff 3 — PIea«e state what opportuniliea you 
have had of forming an opinion on the eobject of 
educabon in India, and m what province your 
expeneuee has been, gamed , 

Jn$ 1 -—I was bom in Mangalore ZiUa in a 
forest named Gunga Mnl on a plateau of tbe 
IVestem Ghats in April 1858 My father, a 
learned Pandit and San'itiit scholar, a native of 
the village of Mul Heran]ee,at the foot of tbeeaid 
plateau, chose his residence m tbe forest above 
mentioned My mother having heen taoghtby 
my fath^ was also very learned in Sanshnt, she 
taught me Sanskrit when I was only nine years of 
8ge Though I was not formally taoght Marathi, 
et heanng my father and mother speak in it, and 
eiDg m the habit of reading newspapers and 
hooka in that language, I acquired a comet 
knowledge of it In this maoner I acquired 
the knowledge of Eanirese, Hindustani, and 
Sengih while travelling about Prom mr earliest 
years X always had a love for books My father 
and mother did not do with me as others were in 
the habit of doing with their daughters t $ , throw 
me away {hterally, ‘ throw me into the well of 
^oraoce ’ ) by giving me in mamage in infancy 
& this matter my parents were both of one mind 
I was with my parents till I attained the age of 
sixteen, when both died in 1874, within a month 
and a half of each other After this my brother 
and I travelled about the country We went to the 
Funrab, Eajputfina the Centiul FronDCes,A6s3m, 
and Bengal, and other lands We lectur^ in the 
Jargu eit/fs ca ferrule edovstfon, f<r, tbgt before 
marnage girls should be lustrocted lu Saosbnt 
and their vernacular according to our Shastras 
Afterwards my brother died 1 was then alone m 
the world 1 got mamed On the 4lh of Febru- 
ary last, my husband was earned off with cholera 
sixteen months after our mamsge My little 
daughter is now one year old Ihe above is a 
short account of my life 

It will thus appear that my parents and brother 
being learned people, my husband also being hf.A , 
LL B , and a > alil, I had many opportnmties of 
fonning an opmon of the subject of iemale ednea- 
tion jn the different parts of tbe country above 
mentioned I am the child of a man who bsd to 
suffer a great deal on account of advocating female 
education, and had to discuss the subject avadst 
great opposition, as uell as carry out hisownpnn 
ciples My brother and I baa, on this accoiint, 
that is to say, on account of persecution for Ihe 
cause of feume education, to leave our home and 
travel through distant lands often in want and 
distress B e thus spent our time in advocating 
this cause according to the ancient Shdstias 1 
coneider it my duty, to the very end of my Me, to 
maintain this cause, and to advocate the proptf 
position of women in this land 

Qitf* 44 — Bliat 18 the best method of provid 
mg teachers for girls’ 


Ant 44 — It appears to me evident tliat tls 
women who are to become teachers of others should 
have a special training for that work Bwid« 
havii^ a correct knowledge of theirown language 
they ought to acquire English Whether those 
training to be female teachers are mamed or an 
mamed, or widows, they'ought to be correetm 
their conduct and morals, and they ought also to 
be of respectable families They ought to be pro 
Tided with good scholarships Teachers of guls 
also oaght to have higher salaries than tho'C of 
boys, 03 thCT should be of a superior character and 
positton The students should Uve lu the college 
compound, so as to have their manners and habits 
unproved, and there ought to be a large hnildmg 
with every appliance for the comfort of tbe teachers 
and students They ought to have a Native lady 
of good position ever them Mere learning » net 
enough , tbe condnet and morals of the (tudents 
shoura be attended to , 

Quet 47 — Wbpt do yon regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that expenence has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad 
ministered ? What suggestions have you to make 
for Uie remedy of such defects ? 

Am 47 —There ought to ho femalelnspeottesscs 
over female schools These onght to be of tbe age 
ol thirty or upwards, and of a very superior dass, 
and highly educated, whether Native or European 
Male Inspeotors are unsuitubla for the following 
reasons — (1) Tbe women of this country are very 
tuQid If a male Inspector goes info a female 
school, all the women and girls are thrown into 
eonfa8ioD,andaTeunahIe to speak Tlie Inspector, 
seeing this state of things, will write a bad report 
of the school and teachers, and so in all probability 
Government will appoint a male teacher for that 
school, and so the smool will not have the advan 
tage of a female teacher As tbe education of 
guls is different from that of boys, female schools 
ought to be m the hands of female teachers The 
second reason is this In ninety nine cases out of 
a hundred the educated men of this country are 
opposed to female education and the proper position 
of women If they observe the eligbtest fault, 
they magnify the mole hill mto a mountain (liter 
ally, "agram of mustard seed mto a mountain " j, 
and try to rum the character of a woman , often 
the pwr woman, not being very courageous and 
well informed, her character is completely broken 
Men being more able to reach the authorities arc 
believed, whdewomengotothewall Bothshould 
be alike to n parental Government, whose children, 
male and female should he treated with equal 
justice It is evident that women, being one half 
ol the people of this country, are oppressed and 
cnielly treated by the other half To pat a stop 
to this anomaly is worthy of a good Government 
Another suggestion I would make is with regard 
to lady doctors Though in HindustSn there are 
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numb’reofgetitleman doctors, there are no ladies 
o£ tliat profession The women of this countiy 
are madh more reserved than m otlier countnes, 
and most of thorn ivoulj rather di© than epeik of 
their ailments to a man The want of laily-doctow 
IS, therefore, the canso of hundreds of thousands of 
n-omcn dying premature deaths I would, there* 


fore, earnestly entreat of onr Government to make 
provision for the study of medicine by women, 
and thus sale the lives of those multitudes The 
want of lady doctors is one very much felt, and is 
a great defect in the education of the women of 
this country • 


Cross-examination of Hits. Easiabai Sanskuita 


By Mb Jacob 

Q 1— In the Bombay College of l^Iedicme 
there is a class of midwifery for native women, 
have you heard of this ? 

A 1 —I am aware of the fact lly notion, 
however, is that the mistresses should havo some 
knowledge of medicine which they may both im* 
part to their children and also practise in the 
village or town 

By Mb Lee-Wabner 

Q 1 — Is it a matter of yovir own personal er 
penence that the majority of educated Natives are 
opposed to female education ? 

A t —I speak from my own experience It is 
obvious also tliat there arc inherent difficulties 
arising from want of opportunity, and from early 
marriages and the other circumstances of Hindu 
Ufe 

By TBE President 

Q 1 —Do you thiuk that there arc other eases 
of Native ladies recemng a good education at 
home in the Bombay Presidency, or is yours an 
isolated cose ? 

A, i— There are but very few Among my 
own acquaintance there arc only a few educated 


I ladies Tlicy have learned their own language , a 
I few know a little Sanskrit, and one or two know 
Eoglish. Thgr do a great deal of needle work 
They sow for the bouse, make their own clothes, 
and knit etockinge besides doing the embroidery 
for their boddices 

Q S —Do Native ladies m respectable Hindu 
Emilies learn to recite poems or sacred legend or 
fexU ? Do they often learn to read and write and 
to keep accounts ? 

A In almost every house some woman can 
recite the national stones, “purans," and poems 
In not many houses, in fact m very few houses, 
can a woman read and wnte Very few study 
anthmetic Vety few keep accounts Ihosc who 
do not know arithmetic calculate on their fingers 
and keep their household accounts by marks on tiie 
wall or by flowers on the floors I mean that in 
almost evei^ house some women can recite songs 
or ^try of sorts I do not mean that it is always 
li]^«cbs8 poetry 

Q S —"Would respectable Native women like 
to attend the Female ^^edlcaI Class at Sir jamset* 
ji’s Hospital 7 

A ^ — Hespectable women would go at first in 
very small numbere But these difficuties would 
be overcome 

Septmler 5th, 1SS8 


Evidence o/the Eeverend E Eive, S J, 


Q,nes 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming au opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what province your 
experience has been gamed 

An$ 1 —I have been m the City of Bombay a 
teacher in St Xavier’s School, St hlary’s Institu* 
tiOD, and St Xavier’s College, for about 1C years 
Q«e* 2 — Do you think that m your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community? Can you 
suggest any improvemeuU in the system of admin 
istretion or in the conrse of instruction? 

2 — As far as 1 know the system of pn 
mary education from the programme drawn op by 
the Director of Public Instruction, ootbing can be 
said against it 

Quei 3 — In your province is primary instniction 
sought for by the people in genera), or by particu- 
lar classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof iiom it, and zf so, why? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it , and if so, from what 
causes? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know- 
ledge to every class of society? 

Ans 3 — Ihe Indo Portuguese and Parsis, and 
some castes of the Hindus, as Biibmins, Parbhns, 
Eombir 


Bfaiti£s, and Bauidhs are eager enough, not only 
for primary, but also for higher education 

Qces 5 —What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrnsted to Municipal Committees for 
support and management? Assnming that the 

K roTisioD of elementary instruction in town is to 
e a charge against Municipal funds, what se- 
ciinty would you suggest against the possibility of 
Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient 
provision? 

Ast 8— Municipal funds are raised from the 
whole population, and as primary schools are in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole population, they 
ehould he supported by hlunicipalities But the 
application of this principle is full of difficulties, as 
some sections of the community may object to 
such schools on religious grounds, or they may 
have enough funds from private donations for their 
schools, aud it would not be equitable that one 
section should pay for the wants of another 
Middle class schools and high schools should be 
principally supported by feesand endowments, but 
Municipalities may contribute, as such scbools are 
for the benefit of the middle and higher clas-fes 
who contnbuto more largely to Municipal funds 
But ns high 6(;hool3 attract students from the sor 
rounding districts. Government may give a larger 
111 
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aroonnl for tlicir maintenance Even to colleges 
Jlunicipohlicamaj’ contribute eometbing 

Quet Jj— Doyou Inow o£ any instances in 
wUicb Government educational instituliona of tlic 
hif'lier order liave been closed or transferred to tbo 
management of loeal bodies, ns contemplated in 
paragraph C2 of tbc despatch of 1S31? And wint 
do you regard as the chief reaaona why more effVet 
Las not b«D giico to that provision? 

/5 — 1 do not Inow any aueh instance I 
am of opinion that if Government have adopted 
the principles of the despatch of tranafirnofr eJu* 
cation to local management, it should have intro* 
duced grants in 1655, and ahoull not have waited 
till 16615 During elcacn years the Educational 
Department was deielopcd in opposition to, or at 
least without regard to, the principle Mhen the 
grant in'aidsystemiraainlrodaced,it nassosnitable 
to tho requirements o! the community that after 10 
years’ operation Government thought il necessarj 
to cheeb its growth by reducing the grant ot icfus 
iDg it altogether 

Qnes iC— Do you Vnow of any «‘es in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
inthoutaid, withont injury tocdocation or to any 
interests which it is the duly of Oovemment to 
protect ? 

Am IQ —I think, with a Director of PuWic In- 
struction, thattl c Deccan CoIKgemay be ct>xed or 
in the prc««ut cwcumstanccs roiluccd to o college 
teaching up to the Prcyious Lxamination ‘Hie 
number of atodeots sent up for the fflafncolation 
from some CovcniroeDt high schools tt so losignifi 
cant, and the eipenscs so high that they should 
never have been eital lulled, ey, Dhnlia, Satdra, 
Abmcdnagar, and Kadiad 

Qutt 12 **11376 you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of tho grant-in aid system, ortho details 
of Its administratioQ ? Are the grants a leqnato tn 
the case of (o) colleges, (£) bays’ schools, (r) 
girls’ schools, ((/) Normal schools? 

Ant 19 — Thegrant-io aid system, aslaiJdown 
m the despatch of I8SS, is liberal os regards the 
objects for which grant should be given (section 55), 
and its administration would be less oljcctionable 
if it wore extended to all the schools. 

1o illustrate the admimstrauoD ot the grant in- 
aid, I adduce here some facts of St Hlary’s insti- 
tution. Tho candidates for Tilatnculatioa ore 
presented to the Inspector at tbc periodical exami- 
nations to bo examined under tho 8lh standard. 
After two or three months they appear at the 
Jlatriculation, which is considered a higher 
standard In September 187i the Inspector 
passed 7 under all heads of the 8t!i standard, tie 
Dmversily Ei-aminers passed 22 under the 9tli 
standard In September 187S tbo Inspector 

passed 0 under an heads, tho University Ex 
amiaers passed 23 In 1880 the Inspector pssed 
11 under all beads and tl e University passed 21 
It seems to me that the facts si ow tliat there is 
somewhere something wrong The University 
Examiners say that the pupils aro fit to prosecute 
with profit their studies m a college, and the In* 
spector that one third or one half of them can go 
up to the 9th standard, two thirds, or the other 
half have tp repeat the same standard I atinbnte 
these different results to the system of the grant 
in avd rales, but principally to the way ofexamin 
mg Die complaint is general m Bpmbay, but lo 
lormer years the complaint was not so often made 


ns il IS now, nor do tend ers in the mofnisl mile 
Ihesamocomplamt Thegranls foreollr^csarc in 
adiqnafc lormerly tbc grant forPA-aadBA 
exarainatiODS omoiinted to ]1550, now, for t’'« 
same cxamimlions lo D500 OoTetDmeat nu 
ready to give one third of tic gro*s ctp^uJta'e 
ofaechoo) hence 1 should infer that it would di the 
same with regard to colleges 'Iho followiag 
figures wiU show tbo GoTCrnmcot cxpenditarenfioa 
students of Its own coll ges and of private colls jei 
In I87d-7i OoTcmmcnl passc'l 67 m all the AiU 
examinations and pail 113 1, 601 , private eo'le^es 
pa««cd 11 nnd reecivcil 111,260 In 187i-75 Go- 
vernment Arts colleges passed 03, anlllceoit 
was USh,5‘'7, \nvate college* pvsed It, tad 
the cost was 113,100 In 1877 78 Government 
colleges passed 07 at & coat of HI 01,562, pn 
rate colleges passed 22 at a cost of HI 300 la 
ISfiO 81 Govcrntncut colleges passed 101 st a 
cost of IlS'),t78, pnvate colleges passe-1 -tS at 
a «rtl of lUiOJ^ lienee Coremment paiJfr 
each enceesiful stii lent from its own ccll^ges 
111,221, nt>20, Ill.Ot? and 11550. from p^- 
vatc colleges, IHuff, U22I, IMS ood Ill2k 
For schools the grant as at present is neilf'er 
adequate nor fairly distributed In the Report 
of tic Director of I’ublic Instruction for IS70-71, 
paragraph 113, page 07, the co** of cdocat on 
In I uropean schools is paid at 1175 l«r held 
nnd in An8lc»'^ cmacnlar schools nt RSO f<r 
I heal Now, in the ltc|ort of tbs Director of 
Eublio Iniiruction the co«l of cseh icheht »a 
Oovemment I igli schools was J172J (Report of 
lS77-?h) and 1170 11 lUcpert of 1676 W) It 
the Oovemment high schools arc so expennve 
CoTopean schools, even intlu iitJg tbs lower t 
anls, cannot bo managed ot Jl7o per I® 

the same R port the Director of Puhl « Inslroc- 
tion was ready to pay two ffthi of the 
tional charges, » c , for Loropcan schools S30 
per bead, anl for Anglo vemjveular schools B'O 
per 1 ead Now, the total grant of au Furo,>catt 
school for tbo 9 standards is 11171, forAngli- 
vernacnlar schools, 11201 pint capitation allow- 
•ocev, mo, for English teaching schools 

11210 plat capitation allowance, tr.HlS Now 
if the ratio of grant per head lU au Anglo-verra- 
cular icliool is os 3 to 2, the same ratio should 
hold good in the total grant, that is, V7l should 
{•0 to 20i or 220 as S is to 2 Since tho grant 
for htatnciilatiQu has been taken off the ratio has 
been again disturbed, i e , S2l to 1C4 or 120 And 
if it IB taken into cousideratiou that Fiiropean 
schools present but few candidates for Matriculo- 
tioD, the disproportion increases *tili more If 
grant is given to every standard for school and for 
University education, 1 cannot discover any reason 
to omit the hlatnculation standard, hut in my 
opinioa it would be better to assign grants accord 
IDg to some sound principle, and if funds were 
not avaiiaUcj to cut down the geaotspro rala 

Q»re SO —How far i9 the whole educational 
tystem ns at prp «ent administerwl, one of practical 
neutrality, t e , one- in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government avd and inspection from any rchgioos 
pnaciples that arc taught or not taught in it ? 

Ant SO —Tlie grant in aid rules do not interfere 
with religions teaehmg 

Quet 31 —What clasoes principally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of tlreir children 7 How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
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clissM do not pny enough for such citueition ? 
“WTiat n. the rate of fees payable for lusher educa* 
tjon jji your pronnee, nnd do you coaaTder it ade^ 
qiute ? 

Ant 21 —In our schools, the greatest number 
nro Catholics , Pdr«i3 have no objection to join, 

nor Hindus i e , Brahmins espeiallj,Parblnis, and 
Baniahs There nre so £cw scholars of uealtby 
parents tliat the complaint seems to have little 
foundation ■\^ ealthy prions could do eorocthtn<* 
for catahlislnng schools and scholarship Thefe« 
an* high for the students, but inadequate to defray 
the espnscs of colleges Licturesm medicineand 
saences are too low 

Qnea 23 — Cun yon adduce any mstaaco of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fec«? 

Jns 22 — Tliere arc, I UiinL, some schools in 
Bombay which are kept up by fees only. 

Quit 23 — Is it in your opinion pssible for a 
non-GoTcmracnt mstitution of tbe higher order to I 
become influential and stable when la direct ' 
eomptition with a «imilar Goicrnmcnt institu* 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you con- 
sider that it might become «o ? 

Alt 23 — If a millionaire should found a col- 
lege, it would he able to compte with n Govern- 
ment institution But there are some obstacles to 
the success of private colleges 

(1) The Natives consider Government institu- 
tions supnor to pnvatc institutions 

(2) There is a general opinion that candidates 
from Government colleges haio a licttcr cluoce to 
get Gorcrnm«at employment than those from 
private colleges 

(Sj Tlic large number of scholarship in 
Government colleges naturally attract the better 
Btudenia , they not only have their fees consider 
ahly reducett, liut get paid for attending lectures 
Kence priratc collews arc frequenti.d to a great 
extent by students less qoahfled, who increase con- 
siderably the work of the professors if the college 
intenda to compare favounbly witli Ooverament 
colleges in the result of the examinations 

(4) On account of the constitution of tbeUm- 
ver^ity, as regards Fellows, office-bearers, and es- 
aminer®, the great majority of whom are Govern- 
ment officers 

Qaej. 2j — Bo educated Natives m your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans 25 — I think they do not find easily re- 
muneritireemploynieats Ifcivouldnise thevalno 
of higher education much if the passing of certain 
examination was made a condition tme qnS non 
for higher employments This rule should not only 
be made, but also enforced 

Quet 26 — Is the instruction imparted in secon- 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies farther with 
useful and practical information? 

Aiff 2S —Tlie stndies ta high schools are not 
such as are best calcuhted to improve tbo lolel- 
lectual faculties, nor do they store the mmd with 
iiaeful information if students discoutinue their 
stndiea Too much stress IS laid upon Jlvthemax 
lies In the iLatnculation Examination of n 
Prussian high school for classical education after 
a course of eight or nice years, four problems, one 
in caeb of four different branches of mathematics 
are gnen, the solution of two of them entitles a 
student to pa«s, the time allowed is four boars 
Cbssical languages, as far as Latin and Greek ate 


concerned, have their power of framing the mind 
after the elements have been acquired Three 
Iwniichesof science too form part of the instruc- 
tion, but the selection docs not seem to be judi- 
ctons 

Qaet 25 ^Bo you think that the number of 
pujals in sceofldaiy schools who pre-sent themselves 
fortho University Entrance Examination is un- 
duly laige when compared with the requirements 
of the country? If you think bo, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest? 

Am 2‘i — ^There is no doubt that many pupils 
who have a lack of talent are too anxious to pass 
Ufatncalatioo Upon the result of the iSJatricuJa- 
tion Examioation depends in a great measure the 
credit of a school, but if the lower classes were 
neglected, a Slanager would soon find out to Ins 
loss that he had no material for Matriculation 

Ques 29 — ^What system prevails in your pro- 
TincQ with reference to scholarships , and haie y on 
any remarks to make on the subject i Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
hetueen Government and aided schools ? 

Am 29 — According to the Beport on Public 
Instruction, about R34,0i 0 are distributed in 
scbolar=Uips As far as I know, none are given 
to aided ecbooU In other provinces of India 
scholarships seem to he given to pupils who are 
first on the list in Uunersity examioations 
Govemuent colleges have many founded scholar- 
«hip3 , hence there is no necessity to attract a still 
gri>ater number of pupils by Ooverament scholar- 
ships The Despatch of 1835, sections S3 and 
55, recommends that scholaiships should he given 
to aided institutions Government awarded some 

f ’cars ago, scholarships to European and Eurasian 
ad« from the 4tb standard to the B A Examina- 
tion. It soon repented of its liberality 1 do not 
thi^ that a student from B A ever got the al- 
lowance If Government spends above H30,000 
upon scholarships to Natives, European and 
Eurasian tads should have the possibility of get 
ting something too European and Eurasian 
families with S15I) to B^OO cannot compete 
with Native families from R75 to R150 in the 
struggle for hfe They have to send their lads 
' with an elementary education to earn their liveli- 
hood as clerks at a low salary, or to learn a trade 
for which they are ill fitted by nature The 
Despatch considers that European and Anglo- 
Indian students would graduate at the Indian Uni- 
versities , ns far as the Arts Colleges are concerned, 
this hope has not been realised 

Qitet 30— Is Municipal support at present ex- 
tendi to grant in aid scnools, whether belonging 
to 3.Iis<uonary or other bodies and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent? 

Ant 30— The Karachi Alunicipality gives grant 
to St JVitncVs schools and the Bombay Municipi 
lity to Anjuman i-Islam 

Qmt Does the University •ourncuJiim 

afford a sufficient training for teachers in second 
aiy schools, or are special Normal sehools needed 
for purpose ? , , 

Sl—Tho Umver-ity curriculum supplies 
the knowkdge, hut does not give the necessary 
tnimng which may be acquired m training col- 
leges or by special instruction when candidates 
are em^ojed in teaching secondaiy schools 

S2 — ^Vhat is the system of school in- 



Q 4 —In answer 29 yon condemn the exelosive 
applicntion o£ the Echolarship system to Govern- 
menfc institution'’ Let me analyse this condem- 
nation in regard to college scholarships only, and 
ask m what cases you consider that GovemmeDt 
are acting unfairly towards aided colleges? 

In ths Elphinstone College, E860 are given 
monthly in scholarships, the whole of which come 
from endowment funds directly or indiieelly 
In the Deccan College the scholarships are pud 
by Government, but out of the Dakshiua Fund 
In Poona also there ore no aided colleges at pre- 
sent to compete for them 

In tl e Gujarath Provincial College, the monthly 
scholarships of B65 are entirely private endow 
mcnts Last year this college cost Provincial 
revenues one rupee 

The Smd scholarships of B160 per month are 
tenable in any college wl atsoever 

How do the endowed scholaiships differ from 


the two scholarships held at St Xaiier’s Co!?«g», 
and where u tl e injustice? 

A 4 — ^The official publications treat the scholar 
ships as if they were paid by Govemmcut Of 
course if they are really endowments, they must Ic 
considered as more or less private property 

Q, 6 — If Government handed over that iqsIv. 
tntiona to local bodies such as Municipal pad Lonl 
Fund boards, do you think these bodies couldbe 
trusted to administer fairly the grants in aid to 
private institutions ? 

A 5—1 do not consider that the odm nistrstioa 
of the graiit-imaid system can he entrusted to such 
bodies 

Q 0 — In answer 25 have you not overlooked 
the orders giving graduates a ] refereiitial claim to 
high revenoe ofBees ? (See Directors’ Report, p 
135, fat 1380 81 ) 

A 6 — do not know the legulations, hut I 
know that seieral BAs get no employmeut 


:Ecidence of UIo Sabeb Mahipateam HbpeIm, l*nr}ctj)al, Gujarath Training 
College., AJmedahad 


Qun 3 — Please state what opportunities yon 
have bad of forating au opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and in what province your 
experience has been gamed 
Jnf 1 —I have been working in the Edoca 
tiosal Department since the year 1855 in vaitous 
eapocitiee 1 entered the serviee in that year as 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High &booi at 
Bombay, acted in the year 1857 for a short time 
as Head Master of the Ahmedahad High School, 
and was then appointed a Deputy ^ucational 
Inspector in Onjsrfitb In the latter capacity I 
have visited and examined schools in various parts 
of that province I was one of those wboassisted 
Mr Hope re compiling the QnjarStbi senes of 
school I ooks After my return from England 
(where I bad been to study the system of training 
school masteis) in 1B61, 1 was appointed Pnu- 
cipfll of the Gujarath Training College nt A> meda 
bad, ID which capacity 1 am still working I am 
also Gojardthi Translator to the Educational De 
partment ',and Secretary of the Vernacular Sol ool 
Book Committee My experience has been gained 
in Gujaritli 

Qua S , — Do yon think that in year provioec 
tho sj stem of primarr education has been placed 
on a sound basu, and u capable of development 
up to the requirements of the eommuoity? Can 
jou suggest any improvements m the system of 
admioistratiOD, or in the course of instruction? 

An$ Z — In the province of Gnjardth the system 
of pntnary education has, I bcl eve been placed on 
a sound basis ond is capable of development up 
to the rt.quiremcnts of the community, bolt 
upwards and downwards 

Primorj elucntion bas begun, but it does not 
go np sufficiently high, and docs not reach the 
poorer classes of the poopto More scl oola nro 
wanted m cities hke Ahmedahad, Surat, Broach, 
Nadi-wl, Umielb, Kapadvanj ic A large 
number of villages have no sehools ot all Eve^ 
village ought to I ave a school Tlie greater por 
twtt of tl e raa''s of tl o p'eople roust neccssanljr 
receive tlcir cducafioa and learn the arts an I 
M ences of Europe tl rough tbcir own language 
The present vernacular coutw of isstructioa is 


not such os to enable the pupils, who are either 
not inclined or not able to join the English schools, 
to learn western sciences through their vernaculst 
language 1 mean to say that the present verna 
cular course of instruction is not high cnoogli 
The highest veroacnlar stsedard, named the 5tR 
Standard teaches the 7th Gujaratbi school hook 
(which, being compiled in 1858, and not lubse 
quently revised, reguiies to be improved and rccasth 
anthmet c whole, general geography of the world, 
a few lessons on ^rsical geogr^hy, elementory 
grammar, and a snort history of India hlost of 
those who learn this standard do not go up to the 
English schools, they either join theiower grade* 
of the pnVbc service ot betake tbemselvts to 
ether business I am of opinion that there should 
be at least two higher standards to complete a 
liberal course of vcTnacular education , tud that 
these may be taught m a separate institution to 
be designated Vernacular High School Tliese 
higher atandards should includo the easier parts 
of mathematics elements of chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, political economy, History of England 
and of other countries, advanced grammar and 
composiUOD, vernacular literature and elements 
of Sanskrit to Hindus and Persian to Muhammad 
ans and Farsis This should forni the superior 
course of vernaenhr instruction, and those who 
pa«s through the whole of it successfully should 
be entitled to admission into the public service 
(where English is not required) on an equal footing 
with those who pass the Matriculation standard 
There should bn two other courses, n. , a middle 
one and on inferior one, and the present veruaca. 
lar scries of school books should he improved and 
recast to suit tl ese two courses 
The inferior or lowest course si oiild have four 
standards teaching reading, writing, simple arith 
mctic, both written and mental, up to the Rule 
of Three, end general geography of Gujarfilh and 
of India Tl osc who wish (o learn more might 
join the middle course, wlich should have two 
standawls teaching Ibo Ctli and 7th bo ks of 
Hie Gujarithi school scries, elements of grammar, 
history of Onjardth and India, general geography 
of tbe world, and the whole of arithmetic Pupils 
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p'Ssing^ sncceesfullj m this course may join the 
highest leraaenhr coarse if they msh to do so 

There should be an inferior school m ere^ 
Milage, and more than one in larger Tillages and 
according to the rrants of each Attend 
nuce in the«e schools should be compulsory at 
least for two years, and no fee should be chained 
, during that period But, as compulsion is not a 

pleasant mode to rc«ert to, it would be preferable 
,to try first the effect of free education to the poor 
The difficulty of prernilmg upon the poorer classes 
to send their children to school is very great If 
schools were opened at once in all the villages, 
very probably seventy five in a hundred wonld 
have to be closed for want of pupils 

Quet 3 — ^In your province is primary instme*. 
tion sought for by the people m general or by parti- 
cular classes only ? Uo any classes specially hold 
aloof from it, and if so, why? Are nny classes 
practically excluded from it, and if so, from what 
causes'^ "What is the attitude of the mSuentul 
clashes towards the extension of elementary know 
ledge to every class of societ} ? 

Alts 3 — Pnmary lustruction IS sought for by 
tbe upper and middle classes of the people in 
general The lower classes generally hold aloof 
from it partly on account of poverty, and partly 
liecause they do not appreciate lU advantages 
The exaction of very high rates of fees from non- 
cess payers checks the spread of pnmary education 
Bliangis, Dheds, and other cistes whom the 
Hindus do not touch and tbe Mussalmans consider 
too low to sit with, may be considered praeticallv 
exelnded from it In fact, they seldom seel 
admission into schools, but m a few instances, 
whero they have been enconraged by their friends 
to do BO and have actually been admitted, the 
other pupils deserted the schools, and either the 
schools had to be closed or a compromise to be 
effected. The Hiudos object to associate with 
them in school oo senooa religious grounds The 
influential classes arc not generally oppo«ed to tbe 
extension of elemeutary knowledge to every class 
of society 

Ques 4 — ^To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist m your province? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient village system ? Can yon 
describe tbe snbjects and character of the instruc- 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline 
m vogue? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected and what are their 
qualiGcabons ? Have any arrangements been 
made for training or providing masters in soeb 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you 
consider that indigenous schools can be turned to 
good account as part of a system of nation’ll 
education , and what is the best method to adopt 
for this purpose? Are the misters willing to 
accept State aid and to conform to tbe rules under 
which snch aid is gi\ en ? How far has the grant 
in-aid system been extended toindigenons schools, 
and can it be further extended ? 

Ana 4 — The indigenous schools are to bo found 
m all the towns and many of the large villages 
I hive nowhere met with any proofs of tbeir being 
a relic of an ancient vilLge system, though I 
canwft. say ‘Cni't in no vffiage is a sdoooS n ywA. vd 
the body politic and is supported by an Q>-sign 
mentoflaud More probably they were called 
into existence by the wants of the traders, and 
to this day they arc chiefly patronised, by the 


trading classes They begin with num&rals and 
go on with multiplication tables and tables of 
simple fractions to a very large extent, till they 
finish what are called "Vis Anks,” meanii g 20 
sorts of tables The pupils learn them by heart, 
and are also taught to wnte them Want of 
•variety at this stage IS very tire'ome to the cl il- 
fipcn who have to write and repeit the same thing 
atl dav without understanding what they say 
When the pupils make a considerable advance m 
I^rmng these tables they are taught mentil 
additions subtraction, multiplication ai d division 
of small amounts , but they are worked meutally 
Without writing a single figure VT en a pu] il 
l,as finished the Vis Anks, he begins to leirn tbe 
alphabet and the tables of weights and measures 
W hen he has mistered the letters of tlie alphabet, 
fie IS taught the combination of lowels and 
otinsonants, and writing nameS of persons and 
professions, and after he has leirnt the libles of 
•wv<^«A3>i£iiiTnvwscm!S,'iife're ccui'c sums 

oieataliy The course of studies generally ends 
here .and the hoys leave the school and either join a 
Government school, or betake themselves to busi 
ness according to the circumstances and wishes 
of their parents At the time when there were 
no Government schools, the best of the indigenous 
schools taught the forms of commercial letter 
wntu»S, handies and account keepmg, but the 
last was mostly learnt at the offices of the traders 
ndd bankers The indigenous schools teach wliat 
IS mo«tly wanted by the trading and money 
lending class, and from this Lircumstanco 1 am 
led to believe that they were established chiefly 
for them and by them Even now wherever there 
19 a trading population sufficient to support a 
edbool, thcro u to be found an indigenous school, 
if there be no Goverument school there Gene 
rtiMy the Brnhmits boys were not educated m 
those school*, and as the artisans and cultivators 
thought tliat instruction was not needed by them, 
very many of them did not send their children to 
those schools, and of those who did send few 
allowed them to complete their course In the 
indigenous schools no books are used, and no 
geography, history, and grammar are taught 
They do not cultivate good handwriting, nor 
txrach correct spelling They impart no moral and 
religious instruction except a few sentences, m 
which the pupils are told to nse early, to attend 
Btfhool, to revere parents and t»achers, and to 
protect the Brahmans and cows They cultivate 
ojijy the memory and quickness of counting ac 
counts mentally No classes are formed, and no 
attendance roll is kept in them Each pupil is 
«.^roincd either bythe master himself or by oneof 
tJie head pupils every day, and a new le*son given 
to him if he has prepared the le®son given on the 
previous day The master, or his assistant if he 
has one, goee round every morning and afternoon 
t(7 call the boys, but tho*e who wait for a call are 
ponish^ except the little ones, and those who 
^me after the master’s return from lus round are 
^nsidered late and punished Pumshment is also 
loflicted for not learmng the lessons, forforgettmg 
what was previously taught, for not preparing the 
home lessons, for being absent, &c The masters 
also punish the bojs at the request of their 
fax uusi:.h.w.f diV2& aA hiwnfi The ijuni=h 
^ents consist of pmching the thigh, twistmg 
tlie ear, boxing on the cheek with the flat hand, 
jjylnBg, camng and flogging on the back and 
other ports of the body, making the culprit sit 
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down and get up so many times, all the while 
holding his ears with lus hands, tying Kim up or 
tying his hands behind his neck, placing wntmg- 
boards on the neck between the arms and the 
head and making him sit down and get up in this 
state, &c 

Tliere are no fixed and uniform rates of fees 
The schoolmaster claims an entrance fee, but its 
amount is not 6xed, and he does not enforce it 
in erery case Parents give more or less (from a 
few annas to a rupee or more) according to their 
pleasure, some giving notluog The Hindu 
months have a light and dark fortnight on the 
12th of each of which one pice and a handful of 
gram aip generally given to the echoolmaster , 
m place of pice, which in villages are a scarce 
commodity, more gram is accepted MTien the 
boy finishes one subject, such as multiplication- 
tables, and begins the alphabet, the master claims 
a present of half a rupee or a rupee or more ac- 
cording to circumstances, and be does gel some- 
thing on the occasion "When the hoy maities, 
eien though be may have left the school, his 
teacher gets a present generally half n nipee or a 
rupee Occasionally the master is paid two or 
four annas for closing hia school for a day by a 
well to do man on account of a marriage at nia 
house, or birth of a son, or other happy occurrence 
On the death of his (schoolmaster s) parents, on 
the occasion of the mamage of his daughter or | 
SOD, he begs pecuniary assistance from the parents 
of hie pupils and often obtains some help 

The indigenous echoolmasters (of Hindu schools) 
are all Biuhmans Some schools are hereditary, 
the SODS succeed their fathers as schoolmasters, 
<and a father sends his eon to the school in which 
lie bad received his instruction Other «cbools are 
opened by adventorers in places where they think 
they ate liLely to secure a maiotenance The 
indigenous schoolmasteis as a rule only know 
what they teach and nothing more , most of them 
are not able to read books These schools are 
under no supervision and control, and there is no 
arrangement for training or providing masters in 
such schools All efforts hitherto made to turn 
these schools to good account aa part of a system 
of national education have, for the most part, 
proved abortive Out of hundreds six indigenous 
schools only received grant-in aid duTiop the year 
1880 81 in the Northern Division hlost of the 
masters are not able to observe the conditions un 
posed for receiving such aid, and they am afraid 
of the Educational Department, which they fancy, 
will close their schools when once within tbeir 
grasp Under this fear many of them keep aloof 
from the department Generally the masters of 
Government schools and the Deputy Edncahonal 
Inspectors look upon them as iivals and wish to 
see then schools closed But it is possible to 
prevail upon them gradually to co operate in the 
work of national instruction and be useful feeders 
to Government schools by framing suitable rules 
for grant-in aid to them, by persuasion and other 
means There are Aluhammadan indigenonsschoola 
also, but in most of them the Koran only is taught 

Qm* 5 ~V‘ hat opinion does your npenence 
lead you to hold of the extent and value m home 
mstmction? How far is a boy educated at hmim 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with hoys edn 
cated at school ? 

yins 5 — As far as my knowledge goes, home 
instruction does not exist in this province 


Qnis 0 — How far can Government depend on 

pnvatc effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
yon enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

G — Government at present can placfl no 
reliance on pnvate efforts, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction la rural dis- 
tricts 1^0 pnvate agencies exist there forpw- 
motiog pnmary instruction, except the indigenous 
schools, which are in a rude state and incapable at 
present to take up the great work 

Qttfft 7 — How far, in j our opinion, can funds 
assigned for pnmary education in rural districts 
bo advantageously administered hy District Com 
mittcea or Local Boaids? 'What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised hy sucii 
bodies ? 

Ant 7 — The Distnet Committees are composed 
of official and non official members The former 
have already too much work of their own, and the 
latter ate not yet trained to work independently 
and hy themselves In fact all the work is don? 
by the official members If District Committees or 
Local Boards be formed of competent and intelli 
gent persons with no official element m them they 
will require some time to learn the business The? 
may then, if provided with able and expeneneed 
secretanea and cfllciCDt establishments and wisely 
and vig^ntly snpemsed frem without hy Gov 
emment officers, be able, I think to administer 
the funds assigned for primary education As no 
trial of this nature bas taken place in this pro 
Vince, it 1$ difficult to define the prowr limits of 
the control to be exercised by such bodies The 
safer plan will be to invest t'bem with some real 
power at first and to enlarge it gradually os they 
acquire practical knowledge of their work and 
become more and more efficient 

Quer IVhat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to AXunicipal Cominit 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against hlunicipal funds, 
what security would you suggest aeamst the pos 
sibility of hlunicipal Committees failing to nisLe 
sufficient provision 7 

A»* 8 — I am of opinion tha^ primary schools 
should be entrusted to Municipal Committees for 
support and management Government maintain 
mg a strict and active supervision over the schools. 
The best security against the possibility of Muni 
cipal Committees failing to make sufficient pron 
Sion, would I tiunk, be to enact a law defining 
what provisions should bo made by the Mum 
cipalities and how they might be enforced by the 
Educational Department 

Qm 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasteta? Do they exert a bene 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
Bu^est measOTM other than increase of pay, for 
impioviog their position ? 

A*a 9 —In Giyarath the piovision for supplying 
trained teachers is good Tlie majority of our 
jft maty schoolmasteis a e tiamed men, the nn 
trained teachers ire gradually goiug away and 
their places filled up by trained ones Butin 
Bombay out of nineteen Gnjarathi schoolmasters 
only thiee are trained, there being no training 
institotiou there Parsi and Hmdu jinvate schools 
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in Bomljay also onght to have trained teadiers 
The 6omI states o£ village schoolmasters is good, 
and they do exert a henefieial laflaence amoB» the 
villagers Their position will improve hy making 
• them memhers of Local and Mnnicipal Com. 
mittecs, and b; admitting the mo«t successful o{ 
them to other branches of the public service 

Qaet JO— What subjects of instrnctioii, jp 
introdaced into pnmary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the commnmty at large, and 
especially to the agricnttural cla««es ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instme 
tion in such sahjects cfEcicnt? 

An) 10 — The subjects of instruction that make 
primary schools acceptable to the community at 
large are already introduced m our standards 
Ibe non-attendance of many hoys is owing to the 
poverty of their parents and their ignorance of the 
advantages of instmction A. hook contamuig 
lessons on agncuUnre, mannres, trees, cattle-reanng 
cattle diseases and their treatment, is wanted Sneh 
a book introduced in village schoojs wouldj I think, 
make them more acceptable to the agncnlturaj 
classes For making the instruction in snch 
subjects e&icient, a teacher theoretically and prtc 
tically acquainted with them should he employed 
in each tlluka, who should travel about in the 
taluka, and give lessons from the book in each 
village school He will also be a great help to the 
agncuUnnl clashes already opened and which may 
be opened m future 

Qtiu ii— la the venaenlar recognised and 
tanght IB the schools of yoar proviace the dialect 
of the people, and if cot, are (he schools oa that 
account less useful and popular^ 

An) JJ—Tbevemaealar recognised ind taught 
in the schools of Gujorith is the dialect of the 
people 

Qiie) 12 —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, lu your opinion, for the 'promotioa of 
education amongst a poor and igooraut people? 

An) J?— The system of payment by results, 
under the present rale«, is not 1 think, suitable 
for the promotion of edncation amougst a poor 
and Ignorant people 

Que) 13 — Have yon any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees m primary schools? 

An) 13 — No fees should be cbaiged m the 
lowest grade of the primary schools 

Que) 14 — Will you faronr the Commission 
with your views, first as to diow the number of 
primary schools can be increased , and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually tendered more effi- 
cient? 

An) 14 —More money is wanted for xneieasiog 
the number of pnmary schools This want should 
be supplied by Government by assisting the local 
and Jlunicipal funds by a sufficiently increased 
grant That is in my opinion the only just aod 
proper way With properly trained tenchcre aod 
good enpervis on by qualified officers trained to the 
work, they can be gradually rendered more effi 
cient 

Quet Jj— Do you know of any instauces to 
which Government educational institntions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
managemenf of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

An) Jl— Ikcow of no such instauces That 


proTision has not been earned onf, because the 
system of grants m aid has not prepared any pn 
rate lashtiitions to fake fi o place of Government 
ones, and no local bodies have been found to take 
np the management of such institutions 

Que) Is —Do yon know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher ordei 
might be closed or transferred to pnvate bodie®, 
with or without aid, nithout injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern 
ment to protect ? 

Ana 16 — None of the Government institutions 
of the higher order might be closed or transferred 
to private bodies, with or without aid, without 
iDjory tc education and to the interests winch it is 
the doty of Government lo project 

Quei 17 —In the province with which you are 
acqnainted are any geatiemea able sad ready to 
eome forward aod aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system 7 

An) 17 — I know no such gcntlemea in Gujarfi th 
Qnt) 18 — If the Government, or any local 
authority hiving c nfrol of public mouey, were to 
iDDOUDce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of ^eats from the maintenance of any 
higher edncationil institution, what measures 
would he best adapted to stimulate private eQork 
in the lutenm, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

An) 13 —The province of Oujarath is so behind 
in education that the abaudoDoieut of any higher 
educational institution by Government, either 
immediately or after a ^ven term of years, would 
lead to its decay and »eck the spread of Ii gher 
edocatioD 

Quo J9— Have yon any remarks to oSeron 
the principles of the grant-in aid aysteen or the 
details of its administration ? Are the giants ade 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys' 
schools, (e) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ana 19 — The principles of the grant in aid 
system laid down in the despatch of 18o4 appear 
to me correct The details of its ndminutratiou 
may appear just and proper, or otherwise, and tbe 
grant adequate or inadequate according to tbe 
point from which they may be viewed In for 
warding the despatch to the Provincial Govern 
menta, the Government of India in paragraph ti 
of their letW No 166, dated S6th January 18o5 
observe that ^'the specific objects are stated to 
be — augmentation of salaries of heado teachers 
supply of junior teachers, foundation of scholar- 
ships, or partly erecting or repairing a school 
bouse, and provisiou of books ” No proportion is 
fixed, but it 13 stated that tbe grant should lu 
no case exceed m amount tbe sum expended on the 
school by private persons or bodies, and that they 
should be carefully so given as that the effect 
shall not be in any case the sabstitntion of public 
for pnvate expenditure, but the increase and im 
provement of education ” The despatch directs 
in para S5 " not (except perhaps in the case of 
Normal schools) to apply them in the form of 
ample contniaCioua la aid of tbe genera! expeous 
of a school " These instructions, as far as I know, 
have been faithfully curried out lu Gujarath 

Quea SO — How far is tbe whole educational 
atstem, 03 at present administered, one of practi- 
cal nentrility, i e , one in which a school or a col 
l^e has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
IIS 
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Government aiil and inspection from any reli^oos 
pnncipleg that ate tanglit or not taught in it? 

Ant 50 —The whole educational system, afl at 
present administered in Gujaratli, iSj as far ns \ 
know, one of peifecfc practical neutrality No 
institution, to mv knowledge, has enjoved any 
advantages os suSeted any disadvantages as re* 
gards Government aid md inspection, from any 
religious principles taught lu it or not taught ' 
VI it I 

Qiies 21 — Wliat classes principally avail them* 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How fans 
llie complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? "What » 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate? 

An* 21 — The middle classes pi inoipalty avail 
themselves of Goreinment or aided edueatioual 
institutions for the educatiou of their children 
An increase m the late of fees might be borne by 
students of wealthy parents, hut an enhanced rate 
would fall heavily on the poorer students wbofoim 
the great majoiity of students The rates of fees 
in Gujarath for highei education are from Si 
in the AtatriculatioD standard to Si in the eol 
lege The larger numher of the studeuts do not 
belong to the wealthy classes, and they already 
feel the rates of fees oppressive The country is 
comparatively poor, and the taste for instruction 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge has not yet 
taken toot, and therefore a general enbaucemeot 
of the rates of fees is undesirable 

Qm 55— Can you adduce any instance of 
a propTietary school or college sopportsd entirely 
by fees ? 

Jn$ 55— There is one proprietory school sup. 
potted entirely by fees m AhmedahaJ It is in a 
wretched state The fees are quite insufficient to 
enable the ptoprietor to ei^ploy competent teachers 
and purchase proper school furnituie. 1 do not 
consider the proprietor fit for the work he has un> 
det taken 


Qb?s S3 — Ts it in your opinion possible for 
n non Qovemment institution of the higher order 
to become iDflaential oui stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Oavemment institu- 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you con 
sider that it might become so? 

Ant S3 —A non Government institulion of 
the higher order, employing an equally competent 
and pains taking etafl of teachers, and not pro 
selytiziDg, may flourish, even when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution 
If it will at the same time charge lower miss 
of fees, the Government institution will probably 
he in danger of being deserted 

Quet 2J —Is the cause of higher education in 
vonr province injured by any unhealthy competi 
lion, and if so, what remedy, if any , would you 
apply 7 

Ant 5-f— I do not think that the cause of 
higher education in tfiis province is injured by 
any unhealthy compeblion 

23 —Do educated Natives in your piovinee 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

A«4 25—1 have yet known no well educated 
Native m tins province not readily finding n re- 
munmtive cmjloyment, hut less educated young 
men do find it very diff cult to obtain emplovmeat, 
Ihj .™lj, „t mch mtn gritfr iha! 
the demand for them 


Ques 2G — ^Ts the instruction imparled in sc 
con iary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their stiulies further with 
uveful and practical luformation? 

Q^ei 27 — Do you think tliere is any truth 
iR the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Eutiauce Esamna 
tion of the Univeisity ? If so, are you of opinioa 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of ibo education in secondary schools for tlie 
requirements of ordinary life? 

Quit 23 — ^Do you think that the numher of 
pupils m aecondaif schools who piesent themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is nn 
dnly la^o when compared with the leqiiiremeats 
of the country? If you tluuk so, what do you 
regard vs the causes of this state of things, and 
wl at remedies would you suggest ? 

Alt 20,27,428 — Theeourseof instruction in 
secondary schools appears to bo intenticmalW framed 
to suit tie wants of the University Entrance 
Examination, and not foi general purposes, yet a 
I large numbet of atudeuts from these schools find 
employment m various departments, where, if 
they serve for some time ns candidates, they ore 
generally able to go on Two sets of standards 
in the same school would certainly he very locon 
venvent to manage There arc already tM many 
subjecte, which lead to cramraing and undermine 
the hcaUh of the pupils The number of candi 
dates for the Matriculation ezaminatiou is unduly 
large when compered with the reqaireioeuts of tbe 
tmbUc service and of merchants' offices requiring 
Ciiglisb knowing clerks But I do not tliink it is 
desinble to try to lessen this number, for tbe^ 
men, when unable to get Government service, will 
seek other channels of employment TheiVeduca* 
tioa will he useful to them lu all walks of life 

Quet SO—U Municipal support at present 
extended to grant m aid schools, whether belong* 
tug to Misstoniiy or other bodies, ondhowfar 
IS tins support likely to be permanent ? 

^11 SO — Municipal aid is given to private 
girls* schools in some places lu tbis province, 
but bow far this support la likely to be permanent 
I cannot say, 

Qnet 31 — Does the University cnrnoulam 
afford B satficieot training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed fur 
the purpose ? 

A*t 31 —In humble opinion the University 
cunicnlum does uot aflbrd a sufficient training for 
teachers in secondary echoola The art of teadi* 
ing should be theoretically and practically taught 
to the graduates before allowing them to take 
chaige of their classes Specially Normal schools 
need not be established for them , but some ar- 
rangement might be made for tbem in the existing 
training colleges or in connection with them 
Gralnates thus trained will do very well as Deputy 
and Sub Deputy Inspectors of Schools 

Qeei 32 —At bat is tbs system of school inspec* 
tiou pureued in yonr province ? In what respect 
IS it capable of improvement? 

Am 35 —There is a GoverLment Edocalional 
Inspector for tbe whole province, and under bun 
there are Deputy and Sub-Deputy Edncationsl 
Inspectors Tbe Inspector examiners tbe secon- 
dary schools, and Deputies and Sub Deputies 
examine the primary schools To see that the 
Deputies and Sub^Depiities do ibeir work proper- 
ly, the losprctor visits as many vernacular schools 
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as he can and tests the work done hy them 
Marks are assigned to each pupd for each bead 
rod sub head lu which be is crammed It would 
le an improTemeot to have Deputies and Sub* 
')eputie8 trained in the art of teaching aud era* 
Jiuing , 

Qties 5^— -How far do jou consider the texi- 
ooks ID Qse in all schools suitable? 

Am Si — The reading text-books nsed in the 
nmarj* schools require rerision dho; were com- 
lied nearly twenty four jears ago, and thongh 
lere is much in them that is very nseful, they 
ight, with advantage, be greatly improved The 
St number (133 June 1882) of the Journal 
the National Indian Association quotes the 
llowing recommendation of the Simla Text book 
Committee — ^That tbe vernacular readers for pn- 
mar} schooU shonld convey instruction on tbe 
following subjects (o) reverence for God, parents, 
teachers, rulers, and the aged, (i) a simple sketch 
of the duties of a good citizen, and universally ad- 
cnitted principles of morality and prudence, (c) 
cleanliness of habits, politeness of speech, Lind 
ness of conduct to other human beings and to the 
brute creation, (d) the dignity and usefulness 
of labour, and the importance of agriculture, com- 
merce, the various trades, professions, and handi- 
crafts, (e) the advantages of bodily exercise, (f) 
the properties of plants , the uses of mioerals and 
metals, (^) the habits of animals, and the charac- 
teristics of diS'ercnt races, and common nalnrol 
phenomena, fables, and historical and btognphtcal 
episodes, chiefly derived from Onental sources " 
'Ibu recommendation is excellent, and should be 
followed in revisiog the Gujarathi reading books 
Qaet SS—An the present arrangements of tbe 
Education Department m ngard to examinations 
or text’books, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private iiistitutiuns ? Do they in auy wise tend to 
check the dbVelopmeDt of natural character and 
alility, or to interfere with the production of s 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ant 35— Pnvate institutions are permitted to 
select their own text books, and tbe books used in 
the Government schools do not tend to check tbe 
development of nalnral character and ability, but 
the vernacular literatore is not fostered by the 
University In the colleges vernacular literature 
IS not cultivated, at all, which checks its growth 
Quet S6 — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other ag«o 
cies? 

Qnet S7 — What efiect do yon think that tbe 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
*tbe direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of edncatioii and tl e growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes? 

Qitet 39— In the event of the Govemraent 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct man- 
agement of schools or colleges, do you apprehend 
that the standard of instructions in any class of 
institutions would deteriorate? If yon think so, 
what measures would you suggest m order to pre- 
vent this result? 

Ant 36,37,SS8 — The people of GnjarSth are 
too behind in educational matters to be able to take 
an independent and elTective part in edacattng 
their children Therefore, it tbe people are to be 


educated, the work must be done mainly by Gov- 
ernment, until the people are better prepared to 
undertake the work in their own hands A sudden 
withdrawal of Government from the direct manatee- 
meni of schools would hinder the growth of eda- 
catiou But a slow and gradual withdrawal of 
Oovemment, as people appieciate the use of edn- 
c^toQ and leara to act for themselves, will create 
a spirit of self reliance and combination for local 
purposes I know only one body, rtt , the Com- 
mittee of the Oujar^th College, who appear to me 
intelligent and able enough to take up the man-ige- 
ffienCofthat institution, if Government wish to 
make an experiment at oncoof local self govern- 
meat of an educational losCitution 

Qnet 39 —Does deGnite instruction in dutyand 
the principles of moral condnet ocenpy any place 
IQ the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have yon any suggestions to make on this subject^ 

Ant 39 — Deflmte instruction m duty and the 
principles of moral condnet does not prominently 
occupy any place m the curncultim of Government 
sclioofa and colleges, nor, as far as I know, in tbe 
aided msiitutions I am of opinion that they 
ought to be put in Efighsh hooks written accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the Simla Text book 
Committee, quoted m my answer to question S4, 
should be used in the Anglo-vernacular schools 
and IQ the lower classes of the high schools The 
vernacnlar reading books contain many lessons on 
dnty and moral condnet 

Qntt 40— Ate any steps taken for promoting 
tbe physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges m your province ? Have yon any sug- 
gestions to make on this subject? 

Ant —Ouly a beginning has been made m 
this respect A gymnasium is attached to the 
Hi^h School and Tratoiog College at Ahmedabad 
aou a ieaci er of gymnastics is employed for the 
two institutions A few other schools have gym 
nasia also, hot no deRnite scheme has been framed 
for prumoliDg the physical well being of stndenta 
for the whole province There are difBcoIties m 
the way, the removal of which is a work of time 
If tbe bead masters and supervising oBicers keep 
the object steadily in view, and lose no opportn- 
Dity to encourage the phvsical education of the 
pupils, progress may be made 

Qnet 41 — Is there indigenons instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac- 
quaiated, and if so, what is its character? 

Ant 41 — Some few Brdhmans teach their girls 
reading aud writing at home and the Mussalmans 
teach their females sometbmg from the Koran, 
beyond this there is no indigenous lustrcction for 
girls in the province There are no indigenous 
schools for girls 

43 — 'What progress has been made ly 
tbe Department m instituting schools for girls , 
and what is the character of tbe instrucuon 
imparted m them ? What improvemeuts can you 
suggest? 

42— Considering the peculiar difficolbes 
of female education, aud that Government have 
undertaken the noble task only a few years since, 
the progres made by the department may be 
called fmr In the Beport for 1880 Si the figures 
given are — in the zillos 72 Government schools 7 
and tl inspected ones, in Kathiawar 20 
echoola, the total number of girls examined under 
the standards being 3,696 The instruction im 
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parted jn « cUmentaty ilorc money and 
well trained female teachers are required 

Q,aes 43 —Have you any remarks to mate on 
the subject of roaed schools? 

j_„i 43 ^Mised sehoola are not suitable in tt a 

country except perhaps m very small Tillageswbere 
experiments may be tried Geneially the people will 
oppose tl e measure 

Quei 44 — What is thebest method of providing 
teachers for girls? 

Ans 44 — A female training college, such as 
we have at Ahmedahad 

Quei 46 —In the promotion of female educalioD, 
what ehare has already been laten by European 
ladies , and bow far would it be possible to increase 
the interest which ladies might take in this cause? 

Am 46 — Several European ladies have promot 
ed female education inGujaratb The first instance 
known to me was that of Mrs Ohphant, now de 
ceased Her husband wa« Collector of AhiDedabid, I 
and I was Secretary of Eao Bahadur Maganl hai I 
Karamchand Girls' School in Atimedabad Mrs 
Oliphant took great inteiest in that school She | 
formed a Committee of Lntopean and Native ladies i 
to inspect and encourage the school, and procured ' 
pecuniary assistance from the local Mnoicipahty 
tor scholarships, and the employment of a female 
European teacher of needle work She, with her 
companions legularly visaed this school as well as 
another, namely, Hartunwor Sbetbiois’ School 
distributed prizes &c By her exertions the 
schools became flonrisbmg After her departure 
fiom Ahmedahad Mrs Newnhatn, wifeof tbethen ' 
Judge of Ahmedahad, took up her work with equal 
zeal and benevolence Mrs Sheppard, when her 
hnsbaad was Collector of Karra (be re now Com 
missiooer of the Northern Division) very eainestly 
assisted the girls' schools at that place and in other 
places within that Collectorate ^I^s Hope, when 
her husband was Collector of Surat, similarly 
encouraged the aula’ schools there These ate in 
stances of individual good will and zeal They 
weie very beneficial If an efibit be made toorga 
nise permanent committees of benev lent and 
earnest Enropean lad es in the large towns much 
good will result Native ladies may he invited, 
wherever possible to join them Such a measure 
would tend to ameliorate tl e conditum of Native 
ladies and popularise the girls' school Tuovement 
Dut the difficulty is that European ladies do not 
remain continuously for any considemble length of 
time in one place or one province The late pi ilan 
thropic Miss Carpenter, who m her old ege visited 
India and travelled about the country, grenlly 
helped the causeof femaleeducation I wish Eog 
bind could send more such lad es tO India 

Qne» 4S — Is any part of the expenditure in 
curred by the Government on high edoeation in 
yoi r province nnnecessaty ? 

Ant 48 — Govcrtiment spend very little money 
on 1 igh education in this prormce lustesd of 
any esceseiTe expenditare nnder this bead, too lit- 
tie oralmost nothing is expended on it in Onjvrdtb 
The exertions of the people of Ahmedabrd to get 
1 p a fund by private subscriptions and Munwi^ 
grant to defray half the expenses of a fall eoU^e, 
are worthy of encouragement 

Qi tt 49 —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instmetion al 
ready ex sled, which might by grauta in aid or 


other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people 7 
Ans 49— No, 

<2«<« CO — Is there any foundation for (be 
statement that officers of the Education Dejort 
roent take too exclusive«an interest in high eda 
catmu? Would beneficial results he obtained by 
introducing into the Depaitroent more men of 
practical training id the art of teaching and school 
management 7 

Am 50 —No To the seeoud part of this qces 
tion 1 answer in the affirmative 

Q«ej 54 — Has the demand for high edneaton 
in yonr province reached such a stage as to male 
the profession of teaching a profitable one’ Have 
I schotds been opened by men of good position as a 
I means of maintaining themselves? 

Ans 54 — No 

Qites 6S— What do yoo consider to be the 
DiaximuTU number of pnpils that can he efficieatly 
taught Its a class by one instructor in the ease of 
colleges and Schools respectively ? 

Ans 68 — Thirty would, I think be quite a 
sufficient number to be conveniently taught id s 
6ch<M>{>clas3 by one teacher 

Ques 60 —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religions neutrality reouire the with 
dr&wai of ibe Oovernmeut fiotn the direct aanage" 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Ans ff£7— No 

Qttes 61 —Do you think that the inatitnt on of 
University professorships would have an import 
ant eSect in isproviDg the quality ofdiigh edaca 
tion? 

Ans 61 —Yes 

C7 —Are the circumstances of any elassof 
the population in your province («y, theMuham 
tnadans) such as to require ezceptinnsl treatraeot 
in the matter of Eog] sh education ? To what are 
these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for? 

Ans Some exceptional treatment is des r 

able for Muhammadans These circntaslancw «c 
due to poverty brought on by idleness and want of 
thriH; 

Qie» 98— How far would Government be jnsti 
fied in withdrawing fiom any ex sting school or 
college in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only atteinatiTC lustitulwa 
oo tbe ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans 6S —Government would not at all be j isti- 
tied in withdrawing from such school or college 

Q es 69 — Can schools and colleges ondoi 
Native management compete successfully w tb 
corresponding iustitntiona andec European manage 
ment? 

Ans 69 —Yes energetic and able Native mana 
gers can carry on the work with equal snecess 
Much depends upon the character of managers I 
have known European managers of institutions 
by whose incapacity or ind fference those institu- 
tions suffered, and tbeirNative snceesaors recovercil 
the lostgroundby betterconduct, superior ability, 
and tact I have also known incompetent Native 
managers ouder whom such institnlions wilhered 
Bat when both are equally good, the Englisbinac 
would carry more success, because prestige is or 
bis side and the English language is his mother- 
tongue 
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CroBS e:iamtnalton of Eio SloKD MAnipATulM Eupiiiir 


By Kr Lee ’^Tarner ^ 

Q 1 — I uin3er«t,a I that jon eatcrtAiu vien« 
to the special claims wllch the old class if 
ndits bale tifwti the State for recogoitioB and 
istance What are j our views? 

A 1 — I coti'ider it a matter for deep regret 
it the nee of learned Fandits, the great ex 
unders of anctciit Arjan thought, is hhelj to 
come extinct for want of indigenois schools 
d adequate State support to higher Sai slrit 
imiog I advocate the estahlishmcnt of two 
insLnt schools, — one in Poona, tbo other m 
Ahmedahad Put as a Vnowledge of Sat*krit 
alone will not develop the historical and critical 
faculty, pDshsh should he taught in them side by 
side with Siuskiit It 13 to he regretted that 
there is not now lu Oujai’ilh n single Pandit, like 
'Isdneshwar Shastri of the Elpli nitone College 
or Anant Slastri Pendharhar of the Deccan 
College, from whom I have heard that Drs Buiiler 
and Kielhorn and others received material help 
in their Sanaknl studies, au t to wl ose profound 
learu ng they I ave borne testimony 

Q 2 >— Do you consider that any moral instrac 
tioii should he given in sehofils ? 

A think the higher text-books should 

contain lesions on the duties of chil Ireu to parents, 
hushande to wive«, and tl e respect due to women 
Q S -xWbat assistauco do you tluok Govern- 


' ment should give to the Gnjardth College ? 

' A 3 — I think Government should contri 
buto an annual grant equal to the interest of 
the food and the ^IunI(.lpal grant towards the 
college There are now 8 students in the College 
I have not calculated the cost per head I be 
Iieve that the Home Government promised to 
giie the ‘UBistance I advocate 
Q 4 — Do you consider that the best mistresses 
of female schools would be the wives of school 
masters? 

A 4 — I think 75 per cent of the students at 
the Female Training College are wives of masters, 
and they are the best material * 

Q 5 — Do you think that if Municipalities 
are entrusted with the manogement of primary 
edocation they should be charged with female 
educal on ? 

A C-~It should he made obligatory on them 
by law to promote female edncition in the town 
Q 6 — In reference to your answer C7 I osk 
tl IS question — Have you observed that, since the 
eess schools have been extended in Gu^arath, the 
Muhammadan popuhtion Lave steadily gamed 
ground m the matter of primary education ? Tbu8, 
in the whole of Gojarith there are now 7 per cent 
of (liodos who are instructed and of the Muham 
roadan population 9 in a hundred have heeu or are 
at school ? 

-f ^ had not observed this fact 


Etidence of the Poona Sarvajanik Sauea 


Qarr i — Havo you read Qae«tiOQ8 2, 3, 4 3, 
7, h, 9, ]0, 12, 14, 32, 40 of the printed questions 
u hat u the opinion of your society on the subject 
of primary education in reference to the«e ques 
tions ? 

Ant TToareof opiuion tbit the sys- 

tem of primary education m onr province has 
not been placed on a sound basis, and that it is 
not capable of development np to the requirements 
ol the community unless extensive rmprorements 
are adopted by the Department 

(i) Hie chief defect of the present system ap- 
pears to us to be that it takes little or no account 
of the tnHigenous agency and d jcs not seek fo uti- 
lise it in the way shown in the Educational Re 
ports of the Bengal Presidency Tlie Department 
favours too exclusively the agency of its cess 
schools which are so very costly in their working 
expenses that want of funds prevents the develop- 
ment of these schools np to the requirements of 
the country 

(r) Tlie cJiief requirement of the countiy is the 
establishment of a school, teaching reading writ 
mg, and simple accounts to all children of school 
gouig ago in every village which has more than 
200 inhabitants There are 26 652 towns and 
villages in the Presidency, out of which about 
1C 839 fulfil this condition, and of these only 
about one in six, or 3 127 villages are provided 
wulh cess schools Twelve lakhs of mile children 
of school going age have to be provided with in 
stniction, ont of whom 2J lakhs only are found in 
the ce'S schools On the present system at the 
minimum rate of filOO per school the requisite 


number of schools cannot be opened unless 17 
bkhs of rupees aro placed at the dispoaa] of the 
XApartment id addition to its present resources 
On the Bengal system with due modifications 5 
lakhs of additional Government expenditure will 
suffice to subs di«e 7 7 000 additionai schools at aa 
average expenditure of H30 per school 

(rf) There are outside the Department over 3,000 1 
indigenous schools attended by over 7 d, 000 schol I 
ars Tlic indigenous sehodmasters cuoaot beJ 
compared with trained schoolmasters in charge of* 
cess schools but as a provisional agency they are 
good enough for the present purpo'es and with 
due encouragement the yonnger portion among 
them might be utilised with advantage Besides, 
there are large numbers of young men who have 
passed the tests of public service and possess cer 
tificat<% and who with a proper subsidy might be 
induced to set up as schoolmasters on their own 
account. 

(e) The second requirement of the countiy in 
respect of primary education relates to the tram 
mg collates , their existing number and resources 
are insufficient to turn out as many to take charge 
of the schools as the Department requires from 
year to year more than half, that is about 1,900 
of the existing staff of schoolmasters in the ces» 
schools are admittedly untramed, and the teach 
mg of even trained masters is much more eircum 
senhed than it used to be 20 years ago 

(y) The existing trainmg colleges should be 
turned into vernacular coll ges The present 
coarse of studies should be raided all round, and 
the masters trained in them should be appointed 
114 
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to tlie taluka schools, as also in tovms with more | 
than 2 000 mhabitanta For all other schools the 
masters should he trained for n shorter term by 
beme attached to the taluka school for a period of 
one year after they have passed the Gth standard 
esamioation These certificated teachers so tram* 
ed will then be turned out in sufTicient nnmheta 
for the wants of the country, a result winch can- 
not be attained under the present system 

(y) The third requirement consists in regard to 
the present paucity of the lower inspecting stall 
The Deputy Inspectore and their assistants, who 
do this worlc, can hardly visit each school onco a 
year If the vilbge schoola were multiplied m 
the way suggested above, their tiumbers would 
bafSe the utmost strength of the present agency 
It would be necessary to adopt the Madras plan of 
appointing taluka or town schoolmasteTS as In 
spectors of the schools withm their circle Their 
agency would be cheaper and the work done would 
be equally efficient for its intended pntpose 

(A) If the plan of suhsidising independent indi 
genous and other schools were adopted, the work 
of inspection need not bo earned on on its present 
lines Even at best appraising the marks of each 
individual scholar in every subject m every school 
inspected is time and labour thrown away Hio 
Bengal plan of holding central scholarsbipexamm- 
ation, where indigenous and independent schools 
would send their best candidates, might be adopt 
«d with positive advantage lu addition to the 
general inspection by the central master 

(0 The subjects of instruction at present adopt- 
ed are also too rigid and to come extent beyond 
the felt necessities and desire of the people For 
taluka and town schools the prc«cnt suhjecUiaay 
remain as they arc, but for the larger outer mrclo 
of independent vil]ag<. schools, geography, gram- 
mar, and history might be made to gne way for 
village accounts traders’ account, a httle of agri- 
culture and camtatioD There should thus be one 
set of subjects for higher primary schools, and 
another for the lower and more numerous village 
schools 

As regards the question of additional funds, 
we are of opinion that the Goveiament is bound 
to increase the amount of its Imperial allotment 
so as to set aside at least 2 uc cent, of its gross 
revenue towards educational purposes If this 
cannot be done, we think il at it shouhl at least 
sanction an equal distnbution of the local cess 
revenue in place of the Jrd allotment made at pre- 
sent 

(A) Apart from these resources which require 
special Government sanction, the Department can 
adjust its own fnnds in a way to be able to devote 
about 2| lakhs towards the extension of pnmaiy 
edncatiou The last three years' Bdncational 
ports show that large sums are allowed to lapse 
from year to year out of the Imperial grant and 
the Local Fuad revenues About R69 ODO are 
unexpended from the local cess and about 
590,000 from the Imperial grant on theaverogeoC 
three years Besides this lakh the annual 
balances of Local Funds now amount to nearly 5} 
lakhs, which, if invested will yield 522,000 as 
annud interest The Municipahties at present 
contribute about 530 000 towards the expendi 
tnre of schools within Municipal limits, whde the 
net loss to the Loc5 Funds on their oreount xs 76 
percent of the total expenditure Under the new 
local self government arrangements this contnbu 


lion might bo increased so as to rodnee tlie net 
1 iss by 60 per cent and to rerooie to some eitcot 
the comphint that the Iiocal Fund ceas is duert 
ed from village to town schools in an undue pro. 
poctiQU Tlie present staff of European Inspectcr, 
(^s the State betueen Hd0,000 and Bw)C00, 
nearly the whole of which can be saved and devtt 
ea towards I nmary education Mitb theadmin 
istrativn and financial control of pnmary educa 
tion transferred to local boards, urban and rural, 
very little work will be left for these ofTicerseicept 
the inspection of the superior grades secondaij 
schools, winch cun bo managdl by the Director of 
Public Instruction and one European assistant 
The necessity which at one liineevisfcdfor engag 
ing highly paid European agency dore exist no 
longer In this way a sum between 2J and 3 
Iakl» can be at onct. turned to account by the De- 
partment for the subsidising of independent and 
indigenous village schools, and it would snihee en 
an aicragc of ilSQ per school fo support 8000 
new schools 

(/) The fees in indigenous schools are generally 
higher than those paid bj non ecss-payers in Gov 
ernment schools Mith a class of 16 boys the 
yield from fees would be letwecn 53 or 4 a 
month Tlie masters should be allowed as at pte 
sent to take their fees in cash or kind at the har- 
vest season or market days as they find conveTueat. 
TIksc payments sujjplemented by Goveraaient 
grant would secure them on income of abeol 
illSaycarat the lowest colcnlation About jrd of 
the existing schoolmasters in Government schools 
do not get more than this sum In the larger 
villages the income would be about 5100 or 
sometimes even sore 

(j») Bnmary education to be of any value must 
be us far as possible universal Brahman 

and trading c)a«se$ though less than 10 per cent 
of the population, furnish neatly &0jperwat of 
the scholars They require no special itdnw 
rnents, as 7o per cent of their boys ottend tU 
schools The cultivating classes forming about 
75 per cent o! the popuUtion are not av rse to 
simple education if only the sgincy eclected is 
elastic enough to adjust itseU to their needs 
These needs necessitate tliat the village schools 
should be partly closed for some portion of the 
year The present system does not rccogniec this 
need Under a more self acting system this com 
pIaiDtwiII.be removed Night-schools also will 
have to be attempted cn a larger scale than at 
present The experiment was tned some years 
ago, but has nearly collapsed because the existing 
method is not suited to it. The indigenous agea 
cyishkely to prove more successful in tins direction 
60 £ic at least as the cultivating classes are con 
cerned 

(a) Indigenous schools and Missionaiy and 
other philanthropic Societies are the only pnvate 
agencies which at present exist for promotiag 
pnmary education 

(o) The funds assigned for primary edueition 
can ho administered by local boards and Mum 
cipal Committees with proper guarantees and di 
reetion of the Department Half the Local Funds 
receipts, and at least 6 per cent of the Mumcqsl 
income in larger towns, might be so assigned 
The expenditure of these sums might be made 
a statutory charge upon Municipal and Local 
bodies BO as to ensure it against all risks 



(/j) Tho system of payment-Ly results taken by 
itself IS not suited to furnisb sufllcient encourage 
mcnt to independent scboolmastera of pnmaty 
Bcbools The Bengal plan of allowing a very 
small sum for e\ery body attending the school 
regularly for a minimum numljcr of days, and a 
small payment for sending in returns regularly, 
must be joined along with payments for results 
These results should not be ascertained by the 
present plan of appmsing marks for each scholiur 
They should bo governed by the results of the 
scholar«-lup examinations and peroentngG of can 
didates sent up to those paH«J • The scholarships 
should providi, free education at the taluka and 
middle class schools for the best of the village 
school boys Tliese boys might be trained if they 
so desire to be schoolmasters in their tnrn These 
remarks ate applicable to pnmary eilucation only 
( 2 ) Physical education is not at present attempt- 
ed m pnmary schools A small gymnasium of 
the native type and opm play ground in the vici 
mty of the school, should however, bp attached to 
each scliool Village gymnasia and play grounds 
might be utilised for this purpose by enlisting 
the sympathy of the elders, and leading men of 
the village Swimming, running leaping, and 
playiug the indigenous sports sho 4 ld have a spe 
cial hour set apart for them, and might usefully 
be rewarded by special encouragements at the 
Inspector's visits along witli,the ordinary studies 
Owes S — Tlou have read questions 16, 18, 21, 
23, 24, 20, 27, 23, 37 38, 39, 40, 43 60, 54 60, 
65, 09 V hat opinion does your Society enter 
tarn on the subject of Seondary and higher edoca- 
tiou in Bombay 7 

Jut 2 — (a) In our opinion it la not true that 
secondary and higher education absorbs an unduly 
larger proportion of State funds than primaiy 
edncation, or tliat the former has made greater 
ptogeas than the latter While 10 per cent of 
the total expenditure on education is spent on 
colleges, and 22 per cent on high schools and 
middle-class schools, neatly 60 per cent are ex- 

E nded on pnmary scliooU Tho whole of the 
ocal Funds receipts are devoted to pnmary edu- 
cation, and the higlier institutiuns get no share 
of it In 2o years the nomber of pnmary schools 
and scholars have been multiplied tenfold, while 
the c lieges and high schools have almost remained 
stationary in number® Both tlie State colleges, 
moreover, owe their ongin to large endowments 
the Poona College being maintained out of the 
Peishwa’s Dakshina FSind cndoiment, and the 
Llphinstone College has had a similar ongtn from 
memorial funds raised in honour of hlountstaart 
Elphinstone and other great statesmen and govern- 
ors 

(6) Further it is not tme that the higher id 
stitutions arc attended hy the wealtluec classes and 
the nobility who are well able to pay the fall ex- 
penses of their education Tliese classes, as a 
rale, hold themselves aloof from all higher in 
struchon, and a very small percentage of the stu 
dents in high schools and colleges belongs to 
them The larger majority, nearly 90 per cent , 
of the whole number belongs to the middle classes 
or rather to tho hereditary literary castes, who, 
1h ugh high in social and religious status, even 
now feel the present costhne«s of the higher edc- 
cation, and these are rertainly not wealthy a^ 
alTe to support or establish by their owm indepcnd- 
Diit efforts higbir institutions for imparting li- 
lieral eilucation-to their sons 


(c) *1116 circnmstanees of India m this respect 
differ from those of Borland or America, and the 
analogies drawn from those conntnes can have no 
appheation here as long as this difference lasts 
It is not a good policy to deny the means of edu 
cation to those who chensh its advantages, and 
who have acquired hereditary facilities for it in 
order that abstract justice may be done by divert 
ing the money to tlie establi«hment of lowei 
schools for classes who have not enneed any il- 
terest in the same 

(d) Snch diversion, however, 13 mexcnsabli, 
because it is not needed as we have shown m our 
answers to the first group of questions Addi 
tional provision for pnmary schools can be 
secured by a careful adjustment of the present 
allotments without withdrawing the grant fur 
secondary and higher edncation We have only 
three Arts colleges and only one high school for 
each ztlla or distnct Tliese numbers cannot be 
regankd ns more than barely sufficient, seeing 
that we liave nearly 4,000 pnmary schools with 
2| lakhs of scholars 

(e) The Arts colleges cost about 802,000 
from provincial funds, and about 853,000 an. 
derived from fees and endowments As regard® 
the high schools they cost about 81,20,000 
from provincial funds and including middle das- 
fichools they cost about 81 60 000 from the 
same funds On the other hand, the income from 
fees endowments grants, fee , exceeds that figure 
by 827 000 , in other words mere than 5U per 
cent of tbo expenditure on high schools and 
middle class schools, and about 83 per cent of the 
college expenditure, IS not a charge on provincuil 
funds Some of the high schools, if worked on 
the grant in aid principle, would earn a larger 
grant than the present allotment from provincial 
funds 

if) The withdrawal of Government from the 
institutions of higher Vacation is thus impolitic 
Dud unaecessary It is impohtic and unnecessary, 
because (1) the provision is so small, (2) the 
provincial allotment on the whole, taking the 
secondary schools and colleges together, is nearly 
countcrralanccd by an equal contribution from 
endowments and fees and local grants, (3) in 
respect of the colleges the withdrawal would affect 
the credit of Government, because these institu 
tions are royal gifts or memorial foundations, the 
responsibility of which was accepted by Goiem 
meat under circumstances of special obligation 
which cannot be disowned , (-1) because the help 
of these inetitutions is availed of, not by tl •' 
wealthier classes as in other countries, but by the 
sons of middle classes, whose means are very* cir 
cum^enbe I , (5) the withdrawal will be furtbe 
imp litic because there IS little hkehbood at pro 
sent of their being taken over by an independent 
locol oiganisation, and there is great danger o£ 
the quality of education given being deteriorated 
by reason of such withdrawal , (6) it is impolitic 
because the only agencies which can step m to fill 
the vacant place are the Missionary Societies, which, 
bcinw sectarian, cannot inspire confidence even 
amo^ the majority of the Christian®, and will 
create suspicion of the motives of Gorernt^nt 
among the vast majonty of the non Chnshan 
community, (7) these "Missionary institution® 
Long founded for prose1yti®ing purpose are n t 
efi^entfoT luglier instruction, as has been proved 
by the erpenence of the last 25 year®, uunng 
which pcrio.1 they have failed in the comreUlio 
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with Government seliools, fome of tl)cm c^cn 
under solo Native management, notu'tthitanding 
tlie ndnintages of the European teachers m minj 
ca«cs (8) in the interests of Go\cmtnent also such 
mthdraival vrould be impolitic, for Government 
uould thereby yinrtvnth alt control over national 
education at a time nhen it is its interest to see 
that no nrong diifction is gnen to national im 
pulses , (0) the advantages it has derived in the 
improvement of the semces and professions arc 
so great that they should not he jeopardi«c<l, and 
an alien Government in a permanent miconly 
cannot directly inftuenoo otundcrstatidtlie millions 
of its Buhject population, except by taking special 
pains to liberalise the understanding of a select few 
of thegovemed classes, who will, thn« informed, act 
as interpreters to their brctliren of the intentions 
of their inleta , (10^ the despatch of 1851 lecog 
ni‘=ed this necessity, and the cipenenee of the De 
partment during tbe last 25 p ears bas confirmed 
the wisdom of this recognition For all these 
reasons tbe witbdraual of Government from 
higher education for a long time to come cannot 
bo thought of as a practicable and safe measure 
By continuing to work on the present lines Gov 
ernment will best carry ont its v lews 

(j) The best waj of preparing for such a mth 
drawal ul en the time cpmes for it, aj^ats to us 
to be the recognition of extra mural teaching in 
respect of the higher exaniinaticne of the Umver 
Bity At present extra-mural teaching is not re 
cogm^ed except for the hfatnculation evaminatioo 
11 e propose tliat it should be recognised for higher 
examinations al o Recognised colleges will still 
retain their jiiat advantages over pn\ ate efforts, I ut 
they will cease to liaie the monopoly they at pre 
sent enjoy Tie local Uoiierety is only an 
examining and not a teaching I ody and thereis no 
reason why it should not permit candidates to ap- 
pear at its exatmnations who have not kept terms 
at any of the afBhated colleges These litter in 
stitutions will also denve a healthy stimulus by their 
competition with private agencies of which adran 
tage they are at present deprived by their mo 
nopoly of teaching If this monopoly were re- 
moved, small classes will be formed in Bombay, 
Boona Ahmedabad and otherplaces, which in course 
oE time might develope into efficient pnvale col 
leges and which might step in the place of the 
existing Government institntions when the lime 
for the withdrawal comes At present the neces 
sity for affiliation makes it almost impossible for . 
any but Missionary Societies to secure recognition 
from the TJmvereity for their higher institutions 
At present the study of law, both for profession and 
service, is not monopohsed by the University 
through its colleges and it has been found that I 
high school students by pnvate tuition succeed os 
well as the law students of the colleges, both at 
theBarandtheBench If ihisisI>ossiblein respect 
of somewhat techmcal study it must be equally 
if not more, possible la respect of the less teimmcal 
subjects 

(A) If the change suggested above be adopted 
Governiaent institutions will cease to compete 
with private efforts Already, owing to the fact 
that the Matriculation rules permit pnvate tiution 
students to appear at the examination, this com 
petition has almost ceased to work any mischief in 
respect of non collegiate instit itions In r^ard to 
the colleges there is no check If a bal choice 
of protessors be made as is frequently the case, 
the students have no alternative open to them 


and the mterpsts of education suffer in conseqaeste 
Tills unhealthy competition will gne way for 
healthy emulation m the way suggpstf-d above 
Another ivay of allaining the sam<* object appea-s 
to us to 1 e the gradual adoption of the Scotch pha 
cf giving Mninimum salary to protessors and pet 
mittiDg them to receive fees from the atodents At 
present, under the graded system of promotion the 
professors haio no inducement to imjrove in their 
studies and a bad choice once made sticls to the 
Department as a fixluic By tbe loduction of the 
regular salaries a larger staff might be employ ed to 
teach more subject* than is at present attempted 

(*) 1 1 en in tbe high schools the D('ce«.ity of pass- 
ing the Lnlrance Examination for all stndentalm 
become a grownng evil The studies are all adaptfd 
to ilut end, and as three-fourths of the students 
do wot go to tbe colleges but stop short with IbHi 
high school education, their fltDe^8 for practical 
occupation and independent professions or grades is 
not what it should be Be propose that after the 
'll!! standard is reached, lliere should be separate 
classes for those who wish to enter collies sod 
those who do not aspire that w-ay, for tbe latter 
the lilemry teaching should be s ibordinated to tie 
practical and scientific teaching which would quah 
fy them for their intended careers 

(y) In our opinion the high schools and col 
leges devote too exclusive attention to what may 
be called academical cultivation Tlie lostitatioa 
of a Science degree, and the subordinate medwl 
institutions and the forest, agnciiltoral and draw 
ing ch<ses and the echools of orts and indostry 
his to some extent, corrected this preponderance, 
but there 13 yetToom for much imprciement In 
dustrial seliools in the lower department and pol) 
tcchoic schools in ibo higher are wanted by toe 
requirements of the country The establi hmeot 
of such echools by independent agencies is not pos- 
sible, because there i3 no appreciation and no de 
mand for cultivated bbour aud refined aceomph b 
roents outside the Goi ernment Departments, 
' which are the only great employers of skilled 
labour and talent in thi& country The opening of 
tbe seicnlific services both in the Giiil and Mih 
tary branches to tbe Natives of this country, 
and the withdrawal of Goienimeiit from tbe 
direct management of public works, must go along 
with tbe establishment of indnstnal and technical 
schools so as to secure tbe balance between supply 
and demand 

(^) As regards znoml and religions education 
the latter is out of the question by reason of the 
neutrality of Government in all snch matter: 
Even as it is, this neutrality has been to a certain 
extent violated by the pecuniary grants made in 
the name of Bccuhir education imparted m prose- 
lytising institutions It is the neutral position of 
Government which has endeareditseducaiion policy 
to the people, and secured confidence among them, 
as 13 shown by tbe large number of endowments 
given to Government institutions, but which haie 
been denied to proselytising institutions More 
than a half lakh of rupees represents the annual 
interest of these endowments contributed by the 
people, exclndmg those which belong to the Uni 
Tcrsity The Jlissionary Societies find by experi- 
ence that they have to minimise their rebgious 
teachings in the schools managed by them and 
h^imd the Bible clashes with winch the stndies 
commence in these schools there is no difference 
between Government and Miss onary institution® 
The converts a^e but few, and a very large ma 
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jonty o! those not converted are repelled, rather 
than attracted, by this violence done to Ihm feel 
mgs, and end in being atheists or hjpoentes, than 
whicli notliing can be more undesirable These 
resalts arc not seen ra Go\ernment schools to the 
same extent The theistic movements in differ 
ent parts o£ India, and the organisations for social 
and religious reforms, owe their origin, as a gen 
eral rule, to men trained in Government institu 
iiODS The va«t majonty are benefited by a gen* 
tie loosening of their old caste prejudices without 
leaving any permanent evil impression on their 
character As regards moral education, we are of 
opinion that, although morality cannot he taught 
in classes of schools, the discipline enforced and 
the example and advice of teachers, joined with the 
excellent moral lessons contained in the books of 
study, have had the happiest effect m improviog 
the moral standard of life m the present genera* 
tion, in purifying the semces and elevatog the 
profession", and refining the public taste and 
manners This improvement has been acknowledged 
by Government officers m all departments, and 
the increased capacity for combined social action, 
which characterises the present stage of cultivation 
is also a proof of the same fact 

(/) As regards physical education, the high 
schools and colleges are provided with gymnasia, 
and one college has a boat club of its own Stu 
dents, however, should be taught or encouraged to 
practise iidmg, swimming, shooting and such 
other phi sicalexcrci'ss as will not only improve 
their health, hut will provide them mtb aecom* 


Cj OSS examtnattoii of tiie 
i?yMR Jacob. 

Q 1 —In your first answer you state that there 
are in this Presidency more than 18,000 towns 
and villages with over 200 inhabitants which are 
unprovided with a cess school, and j ou estimate 
that 17 lakhs of rupees would be needed to provide 
these places with spools 1 find from the latest 
official returns for British districts that tbere^is on 
the average 1 village with a cess school to every IS 
square miles of cultivated area Does not this show 
that a considerable number of villages without 
schools roust be adjacent to villages that have 
schools and that your estimate iS unnecessarily 
high? 

A 1 — The attendance in these schools must bo 
scrutinised lo order to show that the schools are 
attended by the scholars of the adjacent villages 
5Iy opinion is, that each of the large villages 
should be supplied with a school 

Q 2 — Assuming that the hulk of the popula 
tion are concentrated on or near the cultivated 
area of the Presidency, should you considei that 1 
school on the average to every 6 square miles of 
that area would fairly meet the reqmreroents of 
the rural population for many years to come ? 

A 2 — Yes , it may for some time to come 

Q 3 — Ate yow aware that the latest official 
returns show that, inclnding the indigenous 
schools, there is at present 1 primary school to 
every 6i square miles of the cultivated area, and 
that nearly one child lu every four of the male 
population of school going age is now at school? 

A 3 — Including the indigenous schools 1 am 
aware that such is the case 


plishments which cannot fail to be of utmost practi 
cal use in life 

(«) While thus advocating the maintenance of 
the existing colleges and schools on an improved 
footing, we at the same time admit the full necessity 
of improving their financial status, so as to make 
them as much as possible self-supporting One way 
of economising resources would be to require the 
Mumcipalities to make larger grants to some" of 
these institutions, lastly, a considerable saving 
will be effected by reducing the salaries of the 
graded professors and allowing them to mate up 
their income by fees The substitution, moreoier, 

of Natues for European professors and Inspec- 
tors of Schools would also lead to some savings 
Twenty years ago it was thought that the fot 
clae^ high schools mu«t be under European man 
agement Twenty years’ experiment has shown 
that it is only a waste of power to employ Eu 
ropeaus in these posts, that Natives duly quabfied 
arc, if pMsible, more successful teachers than the 
certificated European masters who were first 
brought out in considerable numbers The same 
prejudice bars the way of Natives being emplojed 
as professors Wherever in rare cases they have 
been employed, they have deserved the trust reposed 
m them In our opinion, except m the English 
and History chairs. Natives may, if properly qnah 
fied, be gradually substituted for European profes 
SOTS In this double way the present discrepancy 
between the provincial and pi^ular contributions 
might be mmitnised in couT«e of time 


ooNA Sarvajanik Sabiia 

Q 4 —I ooking to the fact that the people of 
this Presidency at first voluntarily paid the Muca- 
tional cess, that they still willingly defray by 
direct coutnbutions the greater part of the cost 
of the cess schools, and that their applications for 
morescbools of this class ore every jeai increasing, 
would you maintain that the cess school system 
contains m itself no elements of national growth^ 
A 4 — In the first place I doubt if the payment 
was at first voluntary Inacase in Sholapur the 
people first paid the cess, and then withdrew it 
until it became compulsory by law I do not 
think the sjstem contains m itself sufficieDt 
elements of success Jlr Jervoise s remarks on 
the Report of Puhhe Instruction for 18S0 81 
planted at page 112 should be referred to 

Q 6 — How do yon account for the large in 
cicase of 90,000 pupils m the<e schools m the last 
three years ? 

A 6 -—Looking at the increase which might 
have been expected, the increase is not so encour- 
aging as it might have been 

Q 6 — Since 1870 the indigenous schools have 
been offered special lump grants, not execedtug 
BoO per annum on condition that each school 
keeps an attendance roll and submits to an annual 
examination by the Department Throughout the 
Pxc'idency the Inspectors find that the first of 
these two simple conditions is so much objected to 
by the roasters that they hold aloof How would 
jon meet this ddBenlty if your proposal to give the 
indigenous schools a capitation grant forevery boy 
in regular attendance is to become acceptable to 
the indigenous «chooImasters ? 

A 6 — We were assured the other day at a con 
fercnee of the Poona indigenous schoolmasters 
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that they do not object to the condition laid down, I 
provided some elasticity is allowed in the mbjccts | 
taught 

<2 7 — Has the Department presenhed any ' 
standards of instruction for indipenoua schools^ or 
docs the Department accept their teaching as it 
13? 

A 7 —'It does not insist on that hnt the indi 
gCDOUs schoolmasters in Poona have the impres* 
Bion I refer especially to the state of feeling in 
Poona 

Q 8 — Supposing that the towns which now 
absorb about 2 laLhs of the rural cess were to 
male up this sum by paying a non agncultural 
rate, and that Provincial bunds contnbnted a 
much larger sum than at present towards primary 
education, would you conlmue the development of 
the cess school system? 

A 8 — I would certainly not extend the system 
as to numbers, hut would rely on indigenons 
schools for that But I would improve, where 
necessary, the existing s^tem of efSeiency 

Q D — With regard to training coltegre, do jroo 
consider that the instruction now given id them 
goes deeper and is more concentrated on the imme 
diate objects of the vernacular schootomter'a 
profession than it was 20 years ago, when English 
was taught m these colleges ? 

A 9 — It d es But their general culture 20 
years ago was ^better than now I believe the 
Deputy fducational Inspectors consider thattlie 
masters taught is the old training colleges were 
men of higher culture than those now supplied 
Q fO— With regard to jour suggcstioD that 
there should be a system of inspection by the bead 
masters of taluka schools, arc you aware that this 
arrangement was in force before tlie famine, and 
IS DOW being revived m some distncts ’ 

A 10— i am aware that it existed before tbe 
famine 1 do not know that it has been siooe 
revived 

Q 11 — At the ‘‘ centre esaminations ” which 
you propose, how would you guard against the 
fraudulent presentation of children who had al 
ready passM the year before, or who were not 
pupils of the master presenting them ? 

A 11 — The certificate signed by tbo masters 
would be suQlcieat The committees nugbt watch 
them 

Q J5— The inspecting officers' handa being 
already full, how would you provide for the proper 
supervision of these exaainattona without increiued 
expenditure? 

A 12— The present Deputy Inspectors would 
be reheved of part of their present duties by the 
taluba masters who would visit the cess schools, 
as well as the indigenous schools 

Q 13 — Ilave yon any facts to show that the 
local Public WofIb Funds are at present burdened 
with any charges that might fall upon Provincial 
Funds ? 

A 13 —The Amba Gbit road from Hatnigiri 
tbrongh Belgaum to Kolhapur is a road which 
Bbould be entirely Provincial but to which the 
Local Funds of Belgaum contribute heanly The 
Batnagm telegraph hue from Kolhapur vtd Chap. 
Idu to Batnagin is guaranteed and m pmt 
auppoited by the District Local Fund Committee 
and other Jfumcipal ConmuCtees of Ratnagm 
Q 14— You recotnmend that the Provmcid 
allotment for education should be at least 2 per 


cent, of the gross Provincial Revenues Can 
state wliat is the proportion of the gross reveoua 
of the United States, or of Prance or Gennany 
which 18 at present devoted to primary education ? 

A id— The following statement will ansirer 
this (^UtStlOD — 
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Q IS — Do you thmL that the larger hfunici 
pahtics in this presidency, excepting that of the 
city of Bombay, at present bear their fair share 
of the cost of primary education? Tale the 
Poona Municipahty for lastance 

A IS —They do not Poona does not bear its 
proper share Tlio Municipal grant to education 
as a whole is, I thinh, sufficient, but the mgn 
ment of it (o primary education is insufficieut 
Q iff —With reference to the divcrsionof rural 
ccss to town schools why would yon reduce the loss 
by only 60 per cent., and not altogether ? Should 
not towns war their own burdens and not lay 
any of It on the agricnltoral classes? 

A 15 —As regards the brgest Mnnieipalitiei 
I find that nearly 20 per cent of the total attend 
ance in schools belongs to cess-payers la 
smaller towns the perecotago u higher 1 refer 
to Government scliools exclusively I have takea 
tbe figures of Sbolapur sad Poona suppbed to me 
by fnends, and stru^ an avenge 

Q i7 —But you would still leave a partial 
ineguabty, because, while you reduce the to 
rural funds by one-half, you have only one fifth 
of the children in town schools who arc cess- 
payers’ sons? 

A 17 — So far as the Poona and Sbolapur 
hluDicipalitiea arc concerned, the Local Funds 
would have to be charged nearly ^th of the total 
expenditure of the -schools witlun Municipal luuits 
leaving tbe rest to be paid by the Municipalities, 
where the adjustment of charge would proceed on 
the same pnnciple 

Q 18 — ^You speak of an average saving from 
Educational Local Cess of B69,()00 Are you 
prepared to state that the greater part of this sum^ 
13 not arrears of cess receipts that beemne due 
dunng famine years? 

A 18 —The increasing balance is not confined 
to famine districts , and in tbe Gujaritb DistncL, 
for instance, there are no famine arrears to collect 
Q iff— Are you prepared to show that the 
chums for new masters and school buildings, not 
I met dunng tbe famine years, have not forestalled 
the whole of that balance of S69,000? 

A iff — So far as I understand, these unpaid 
I debts can only be paid from the revenues of the 
I dislnct which owes them Yet there is a balance 
la districts which were not afflicted by famine, 
and owed, therefore no debt on tbis account 
Q SO — Are you prepared to show that this 
balance of B69 OOObadany relation to the districts 
in which there was na famine 5* 
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■d SO — I cauQot answer that at once without 
calculation 

Q, SI — Can you show tliat the educational 
local balances are not the working capital of the 
District Conamittecs, and that, therefore, that 
capital could be put out to interest? 

A 21 — I understand that the Local Fund 
accounts of each district are the account of ♦bat 
district only I find the balance varies proper* 
tionately to the exi«nditure of each distnct from 
under fth to more than the whole Such a 
balance cannot he called a working halanee Sir 
A Grant in proposed that the cash 
shonld be invested 

Q. 22 — ^With regard to savings in the Provin 
cial Grants, are j ou aware that a considerable 
portion of them was really forestalled by the pay 
of officers on furlough in England and by post- 
poned payments on account of grants-in-aid, and 
that IQ 18S1«82 the actual charges on the whole 
show a gross excess of B5d,000 and a net excess 
of il46 000 over theEudget allotment? 

A 22 — I have not got the figures The report 
has not yet been published 

Q 23 — "With reference to the general policy of 
the Department are you aware that educational 
officers have^frequently abstained from opemng a 
school in a village in which there was already a 
fairly efficient indigenous or Missionary school ? 

A 23 —It may have But I am not aware that 
it aided the lastitution which it thought was doing 
good work 

q Sd— Are you aware that very much was 
done last year m the Northern Deccan and lo 
Gujarathinthc matter of gymnasia and indigenous 
school games ? 

A 23 —I have no particular mfonnatioo 
Q 95 —If the Government scbobrshiM >a the 
Deccan College were so longer exclusively tenable 
in it, and were liable to be held m private or Gov* 
emment colleges not in the Deccan distnct, do 
you think that the people of the Deccan would 
have any just ground for complaint ? 

A 2o — ^nicy would have | 

Q 2S — Am I nght m inferring from your 2nd | 
answer that you think that any reduction in the 
present scope of the teaching of the Deccan 
College would be viewed with general disfavour 
by the educated classes of the Deccan ? 

A 26 — Decidedly j 

q 27 — You have recommended that a little 
agriculture should bo taught in the village schools 
Would you give this instruction from books only? 

A 27 — It should be supplemented by a course 
of practical instruction m the fields 

q 28 — Are you aware that the Boyal Agn- 
cultural Society of England have lately come to 
the conclusion that instruction m agncuUure can 
not be usefully given unless it is combined with 
work on the land, and that, therefore, it is an^m 
suitable subject for young children attending an 
elementary school? 

2S —I have not heard of it England is a 
non agricultural country 

JJy Mb Lee-TVaeneb 

q 1 Have the views of primary education 

now put forward by the Sarvajanik Sabha ever 
been represented to Government, or have they ever 
before found expression in the Society's pablica- 


I taon? Do I understand you to advocate the 
I recogmtion of indigenous schools as auxihary to 
I the cess schools or in superse'sion of them? 

A I —These views nave not been previously 
exptessid by the Sabha I advocate the recogni- 
tion of indigenous schools as auxihary, and not in 
snpcrscssion of the cess schools 

Q P— Wliat would yon consider a sufficient 
I gmnt-in-aid to an indigenous school presentmg 40 
I boys for the scholarship examination, of whom 20 
I passed? 

A 2 —A grant of H23 per annum should be 
the nummum The maximum should be H50 
Q 3 —You advocate the assignment of half of 
the proceeds of the cess for location How 
would you provide for maintaimng the road and 
Tillage buildings m repair which at present, in 
Satani for instance, reqmre nearly the whole of 
fbe two-thmls of the cess, leaving a very small 
fraction for new works ? 

A 3 — Education must he considered with the 
other wants of the distnct Lord Elphinstone in 
a Resolution dated February 2ist, l8o7, evidently 
favoured the assignment of half 

Q 4 — How many pupils can one indigenous 
Bchoolmaster teach efficiently ? 

A 4 — About 30. 

Q 5 —Do yon not consider that it is an argu 
meat in favour of economy of the cess schools in 
Bombay that the average attendance in a cess 
school IS 64, whereas in Bengal the average at- 
tendance in aided primary schools is below 20 ? 
'Aus half the power of the master is wasted 
A 5— That would DCCor IS the smaller villages 
Q 6 —How do you account for the fact that, 
even where indigenous schools exist in the districts, 
the rural pcpulaticn constantly apply for a cess 
school? 

A d— Because I beheve the indigenous school 
unaided by Government is held to be uncertain 
q 7— leu have laid great stress on the Ben- 
gal system in contrast to the Bombay systeio, aad 
I I, therefore, ask tbo following detailed ques 
tions — 

On what grounds do you consider the present 
system of primary education costly, and incapable 
of development? "What is the cost per head of a 
pupil m a primary cess school m Bombay? TVhat 
I IS the cost of a similar pupil in an indigenous 
' school in Bombay, and wlmt is the cost in Bengal ? 
Lastly, has not the progress of pniaary education 
m regard to cost been proportionately more rapid 
in ^mbay than m Bengal ? 

A 7 — I cannot state what is the cost per head 
of a pupil in a primary cess school in Bombay 
In Ganesh Apaji Jlirfisdar’s indigenous school 
there are 292 boys who cost 31 rupees 10 annas a 
month There are 4 masters besides the bead 
master, who receive E25 The cost of hiring 
the bmlding and contmgencies are 6 rupees 10 
annas The master's profit a month is 36 rupees 
1 anna including his profits and the grant-in aid, 
which I believe « only filO per annum I have 
not seen the figures for Bengal I cannot answer 
the last ipiestion 

By THE. PEESIDENT 

Q J— "With reference to your so^estion that 
the Universities should recognise extra-mural 
teachn^, do you think that if this were done any 
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considerable nomber of mstitotions for extra- 
mnral teaching -wotild anse? 

A 1 — I thTak tbe 7 uould 
Q 2 —You say that tbe expenditure npon pn- 
mary education might be made a statutory charge 
on Municipal and local bodies Do we nndcistand 
that yon recommend an Edneahon Act nrhich 
would compel local and Municipal bodies to ex« 
pend a certain amount of their income on primary 
education ? 

A 2-— Yes Or a similar section might be in* 
troduced into the Municipal and Local Soards Acts 
Q 3 — IVlth reference to your statement re 
gaiding the moral effect of educabon, are we to 


tuiderstand that that statement is your delilcnj 
conviction framed from practical aequaintanee m 
your public and private capacity, with a lar<^ 
number of educated young Nobves? 

A 3— Yes 

Q 4 — ^Then may we tate it that the gracnJ 
result of higher education in India, notmt&tand 
ing its dt«mtegration of ancient beliefs, is to pro* 
dace a more moral and, in the best sense c! the 
word a more religious generation of men ? ^lay 
we take } our answer as the deliberate opinion of 
the great Native Association v, Inch has seat yon 
as its delegate ? 

A 4—\es 


Evidence of Hahimtiila Mahombd Satani, Esq , m \ , ll b , Solicitor, 
Mtgh Covrt 


Ques 1 — ^I*lea«e state wliat opportunities yon 
have had of formmg an opinion on the suhyect of 
education in India, and in what province year 
experience 1 as been gamed • 

Aat 1 — 'I have had but limited opportniubes 
of forming an opinion on tbe subject of education 
in India, and what experience I have gamed on 
the said subject has been gained in Bomlay, where 
1 have been educated and where I am residing 
Quea 2— Please state your views as to the 
state of primary education among the Mnham 
madans of Bombay Can you suggest any means 
by which the same can be improved? 

2~Pnmary educationamoag iheMoham 
madans of Bombay is lu a very backward 
state The proportion of Muhammadan pupils 
in the sehoou in Bombay to tlie Muhammadao 
populabon is very small The state of MiHsal 
man children in particular is most deplorable 
The general poverty of the Mussalmdns is one of 
the principal cacses of such a state, hut it is not 
the cfflly tirtfte The ncbei* classes of the Muham 
madans do not much care to give tbeir children 
the advauts^s of educabon, nor are they veiy 
anxious to extend their assistance to the children 
Jiar poorer co lehgiomsts la the atatUr I2je 
richer cl3s«es arc content to initiate their sons into 
some trade or occupation from a verv early and 
tender ago Until very lately when tbe Anju 
man i Islam of Bombay established tbeir Madras 
sa, tbe only institutions for the education of Mu 
liammadans in their own vernacular werethe muL* 
tubs, where generally the Mulla teaches Moslem 
boys to read a Lttle of the Kordn and a little Ilin 
dnstdni Behgious education is mainly imparted 
m such muktubs The Aojuman i Islam's Mad 
lassa has no control over moktubs The recent 
efforts of the Anjuman have no doubt resulted in 
the establishment of tbe Madrassa, and Oovern 
meat and the ^lunicipality have contributed hand 
some grants There is still, bowever, a great waiit 
of Hindustani schools which are uigently required 
for the purpoai of imparting elementary tnow- 
ledge through Hindu^ani 1 am of opinion that 
the establishment of a large number of Hindus 
tdm schools endowed with a large number c£ seho- 
larshipa founded particularly for the benefit of 
poor scholars is likely to conduce to the extension 
and improvement of ptimary education among the 
bluhammadaQo 

Quea 3 —In your province is pmuary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in generalor by par- 
ticular classes only? Do any classes fipeoslly 


hold flloof from it, and if bo, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from itj, and if so 
from what causes ? TVhat Is the attitude of tte 
influentia'l cl3s«e8 towards the extension of els 
mentary knowledge to every class of society? 

Aitt 3 — Excepting Mussalmdn Muhammadans 
in particular, primary lustruction in the Bombav 
Presidency is sought for by the people in {reneral 
The only clo*s that spemlly holds aloof from it 
or is tauter practically excluded from it, is that rf 
Moslem Mubammadans of limited means, one of 
tbe reasons being that Jlindusteoi, tbe vernacular 
of the MussaliDRrs is not generally taught in tie 
primary schools of Bombay tboueh it has been 
officially recognised as a vernacularliy tbe Derart 
meat since 187 o or thereabouts As foT the Para 
commumtv, the infiuential and wealthy members 
of tbe said community have already done much for 
the epread of elementary knowledge anioag tltfw 
CO religionists Tbe influential members of the 
Hindu community bare also promoted the cau'e 
of edaenUon, with referencfe to thaw nwa eoa!.m)i. 
sity Among the Muhammadans, except a ten 
well meaning and patnobc citizens who uve come 
forward to advance education, among their co 
relg-joniste by tin f«!t9iJj5l«Dent of fio Madrassa,. 
&.C the attitude of the generality of tbe lufiuen 
lial classes of the community seems, I regret to 
observe, to be apathetic Or at least indifferent to 
the extension of elementary knowledge 

4— Do you know of any indigenous 
schools existing m Bombay? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
ID them and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
IThat fees are taken from the scholars’ broffl 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene 
rally selected, and what are their quahficatioas ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
masters in such schools? Can such indigenous 
schools be turned to good account as part of a sys- 
tem of national education, and wbat is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Ate the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to confonB 
to the rules under which such aid is given? 

Am 4— The only Jluhammadau indigenous 
schools existing la Bombay that I know of are 
the muktubs for Muhammadao boys As stated 
in my answer to a previous question, tbe boys there 
are taught to read a little of the Koran, and al«o 
to read and write a little of Hindustan The m 
struetion given la the muXtubs is generally of a 
religious character The fees paid by the scholars 
are triflmg, if any The masters of such schools 



are generally selected from tBe pneslly clas^ and 
they are pretty jrell qttahfied for imparting reli 
gious mstraction, bnt as to socnlar education they 
Lave no qualifications at all So far as I am 
aware, there are no aicangements made for tratoing 
masters in such schools I am of opinion that 
the«e indigenous schools can be turned to good ac- 
count as part of a eyslcra of natioaal education, 
if the said schools he placed under the manage- 
ment of tue 'Miidrassa Committee of the Anju 
man i Islam or some such other committee, or 
under the Municipality with a Afuliammadan IX 
puty Inspector whose position is such as lively to 
be felt by all clas«es of the Muhammadan com- 
munity The masters of such schools may be 
willing to accept State ai 1, but «rouId never be 
disposed to act m conformity with the rules under 
which such aid is given 

There are similar indigenous schools for Hindn 
children, both Gujaratlii and hlaratlu speaking 
They are m a much better position 

Q tes 5 — Mhat is your opinion as to the eatent 
and value of home mstmction? Are boys 
educated athomeable to compete on eqnal terms at 
any examination with boys educated at school 7 

Am C —There is very Lttle of home instrae 
tion m India, and its value is not much The 
quality of home instruction is m a few cases 
only found to be as good as school edacabon, j 
but m the generahty of cases the result is I 
not satisfactory There may be found a bright I 
boy of very rare merits entirely educated at \ 
home who can beat hollow a bright boy of the 
same standard educated at a school, bnt that is 
very rare,— an exception to the general rule In 
stances can he found m numbers to establish the 
truth of the proposition that hoys educated at 
schools are in any examination oloiost always 
ahead of those educated at home 

Qaet 6 —What is the present soaal status of 
schoolmasters in Dombay ? 

Anj 6 — Ihe present social status of a school 
master in Bombay is not particularly good He 
does not orviipy an amportoot poailion in soc3ety> 
and 13 rarely consulted His profession is regard 
ed as being within the reach of any ordinary com- 
mon place individual As a class schoolmasters 
seem to be neglected No means arc taken to 
improve or raise their ststos The majonty of 
them are made to continue in one and the same 
place from year to year without any prospect of 
future advancement ^ ery few individuals having 
any confidence in themselves would join the line, 
and those who Are in it are content to contione 
therein, havmg no better prospects, and posably 
from a love of holidays 

Quit 10 — ^Mhat subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the commnni^ at large? 

Am 10 — Casting accounts easy letter writing, 
local gcograpliy, mental arithmetic, and usefol 
object lessons, and such other subjects as might 
ho practically useful to the scliolar in the ordinaiy 
pursuits of after life, if introduced into the qiim- 
culnm for pnmary schools, would no doubt be 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
would bnng out scholars Letter adapted than here- 
tofore for the practical purposes of life The sys- 
tem prevailing in our schools at present is faulty 
in this respect. It aims at too much of history 
and gineral geography and tends to too mneh 
cramming, but m dehcient in practical object- 


leesons which might devdop the crude and raw 
nuod of the student 

Qaei 11 —Am the vernaculars rewgni«cd and 
tanght in the schools in Bombay thedial'cts of 
the peorie, and if not, are the echoola on that 
account k-ss useful and popular ? 

Ant 11 — ^The vernaculars recognised and tanght 
in the schools in Bombay are the dialects of the 
people, except the Ilmdostaoi speaking Muham- 
madans, whexe vernacular, though lately ofTcially 
recognised by the Department, is not generally 
tanght in the schoolsin Bombay This circumstance 
most materially lessens the usefulness and popu- 
bnty of the schools, as it excludes a large portion 
of Ilcrhlsjesty^s subjects from edncational advan- 
tages This fact was btely brought to the nobce 
of Government, and Government was thereupon 
pleased to direct a grant of fiSOO per month to 
be made to remedy the evil The Mnmcipality 
was also pleased to make o grant of R5,000 But 
having regard to the fact that Mohammadans form 
about threc-cigbths of the populabon of Bombay, 
it IS necessary to have further funds for the purpose 
Hindnstdoi pnmary schoob shonld be opened in 
all Muhammadan quarters of the town and every 
effort should he made to rouse the hluliammadans 
to persnade them to use their best endeavours to 
make up for what is already lost 

Qnet 12 — Is the sjrstem of paTOcnt by results 
suitable, m yonr opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ana IJ —The syshfm of payment by results 
for the promotion ox edoeation amongst a poor and 
inonint people is unsuitable, and cannot attain 
the object sought for The real desideratum is 
absolute gTuub> particubriy where the poor jind 
Ignorant are coDCcmcd The sjstcm of payment 
by results can work successfully amongst a people 
advanced m cdncatien. 

Qi et 13 —Have you any mggeslions to make 
t^rding the taking of fees m primary schools? 

Amj /?— X would sbohsh all fees in pnmary 
schools 

lA — TT/JI you faroor tie Camattsstoa 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
pnmary schools can be increased , and eccopdiy, 
howllreycan be gradually rendered moroefTcient? 

Ant 14 —To effect an increase in the number of 
pnmary schools, and to render them more efScient, 

I would suggest that in the first pbee the manage- 
ment of primary edneation should be made over 
to the liruDiupafity, and further that all Sluklubs, 
Ni»ha!s and Puthsalas should be brought under its 
inn<d)ction, that an educational cess shonld be 
levied, and that the same should bi levied along with 
Mumeipal rates so that there mar be no additional 
expense for collecting the said ccss, that an 
Assistant JIumcipal Commissioner for Education 
should be appointed to supervisi. the work of schools 
and to appoint teachers, that it is desirable to 
have a European as such Assistant Commissioner, 
that the Town Council should have tie power to 
appoint local school board«, and that the Town 
CoWciI and the As«istant Commissioaor Iw author 
iscd to compel endowments to be enforced, as 
contemplated by the Endowments Bilk The 
Impcrul funds should supply school 1 ou«« and 
such school houses ought to be well ventilated and 
lighted and furnished with all necessary malcnals 
Tbex, school hon<c3 should Lc hie so many gankn 
housea where the pupils would take Alight to 
re-ort and should be m conrenieat centrillocahtic* 
116 
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Most t>l OUT «^\ool Uou'cs as tUcy ate at pwf*cn,t 
arc not wbat they should be Tlie supemnon of 
Government, however, ortr pnmary wocation t* 
noce'«iTy, and the Oovemment should ajipoint for 
that purpose five Dtputv Ldueational In«wclor», 
namelj, one Jluhammaiin, one Giijarilhi llinda, 
one ilaiithi Hindu, one Parsi, and one Chnstian 
Then, again pLij gioundsfhoulJbcattachcdtoeTcry 
school where jractioahle, or otherwise a general 
play-gtound should ht fixed for Ivoj** of difftient 
schools, to meet togcUicr for amusement Tljerc 
must, however, 1)C some tiaehen present on §ueh 
play grounds to e« that the atnu«eTncnla arc always 
innocent, and tlial a high tone of morality i< kept 
up tliroughout. Tlicn a committee ihoni I be ap 
pointed to Blake out a list of tmlahle books, and 
Fuhicets like mental anlhmctie, local peograpJir, 
trade account*, and mtive book keeping should 
form a part of the cumeulutn for primary schools 
Every child above six should be compelteJ to 
attend such pnmary school*, unless a cerlifiritc Ic 
produced that he or she is undvr the tuition of a 
proper person at home In the case of pnmary 
schools for girls a little ol ncedlc.rvork should w 
an additional branch of sludv To exterul the 
usefulness and increaw the e/ficiency of these 
pnmary schools nch men should be induced to 
come fotwanl with donations (or periodical fete*, 
nzes, and Kholarship Then, again, as rcganls 
olidays, they should Us hlerallv given, and 
Muhammadan hohdaj s should bo civen liberally 
to Muharamadan schools Hindu holidays to Hindu I 
Khools, Para holidays to Para schools, and so I 
vntli the others A break in school work lo the I 
middle of the week, say, Mcdnc<day or Thursday, i 
{0TFarti,IlmdQ,a9dCuTi«Uan lads, and FnJayfor ’ 
MnlAmmadanlads, tu addition to the (resent break, I 
1$ also desirahlc 

Qmsi 15 —Do you know of any instanees in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transfemd to 
the management of local bodies, os contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the d^patch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
fftert baa not bmi prm to that pronswo? 

Ant Jo -«-I am not aware of any instances in i 
which effect lias been given in the Bombay Pto» 
Bidency to the provision contained in paragraph 
62 of the de«patcb of 1854 by the transference 
to tbe management o! local bodies of any Gorem* 
raent educational institutions of the higher order, 
or otherwise And I beheve that among the mam 
lea'ons for fueb a state of things, a jn«l appreben 
Bion of the absence of proper efficiency in cases 
of each transference may be regarded ns being 
prominent 

16 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government inrtitutions of ticTugher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is tho duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ant 16 —I do not think it advisable that any 
Government institution of the higher order cboold 
be transferred to a ptivSte body 

Qses I? —In the province with which yon are 
acquainted, are any genllvmen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the eshibh‘‘hment of ecliMls and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

Ani 17 —Some of the leading and inflneDtial 
members of the Para and Hindu coiniiuimtie% 


and, among the Muliatnmadans, gentVnifti He 
member* of tho Sladrasra Committre, may Ic [oasd 
who arc q iite able and ready lo coma forward sad 
aid m tlio cstabhihment of schools and cilbgts 
upon the grant in aid system 

Qa<$ SI — IMiat classes princifally avail Btm- 
selves of Government or aided Khools andcollcgn 
for the cJucatmn of Uicir children? Howfani 
tlw complaint well founded tiat the traJUiy 
clts«ea CIO not pay enough for such edocaticn? 
Mliat is the rate of fi.'es rnyallc for higher fdocs 
tion in }0iir province, and do you coondir it sde> 
quate? 

Am SI —My expenenee leads me to the infer* 
cnee tint the middle classes in lurtieakr sr^l 
IbemKlre* more fiian any others oi Govrraoent cr 
aided schools an 1 colleges fqr the cilnation cf 
th*tr children I do not see any truth in the 
statement tliat the weaUhv cb»KS do net pj 
enough for the education oi their children. Ihe 
scale of fee* pojable for higher education in sene 
of the n0B*Oovcmmrnt rehools in Bomlay rangts 
from US to 117, and I am iBchnod to consider it 
quite adequate In ccxtaia other schools tbe nte 
is lower, and is not, 1 bvbcve, snSicieBt. 

Qbci S2 — Do you know of any propnetary 
school* or colleges supported entirely by f«i7 
\\ hat is the scale of fee* in such schools or colleges? 

Aai F5— 1 know of fCTcral propnetary Khocts 
winch are lunported entirely by fees 1 know ei 
one private nigb school m Bomloy, naoelyithe 
Bombay PropneUry School, which lias bithtrto 
never rereittd any grant in.aid from (he Oorera* 
meat, and has ytt, as 1 am iDformeO, proved to be 
tbe sonree of a very large yMrl/ oet inwme to its 
prnpnslor TLo scale of fees obtaining in the 
saiu school, if the vertsenbr elasses be indndri, 
ranees, so far as my information gees, from HI 
toll? Tbe said school did once at the outset 
apply to Oovernroent for gnints*iti*&id, but the 
application was not CDtertaincd on the score of tbe 
said school being found self supporting There u 
another pnvato high school in Bombay with a 
Bomew) at vaster organisation at present, namely, 
the Fort ffigb School, wbicA fbrmcr/y nsed to re- 
ceive g«nt*-in*Bid from the Governmeot, hot 
which IS no more «o aided school. The s^e of 
fees there ranges from HI to 715, luclndiog 
tbe vernacular classes, and the monthly net income 
tl ereof hss been a source of great gain to its pro* 
prietors 1 know of no proprietary colleges in 
existence lu Bomba}. 

Qaft Bd— la it in your opinion possible for a 
private bigh scbool to become as mnuential and 
stable ns a Government bigb Echool, and if so, 
under what conditions ? 

Am S3— I think a private high school cm 
become es infiucotml and stable as n Oorern- 
meat high school, provided that it le equipped with 
an efficient staff of adequately paid corscienlicus 
levcbers, is intended to be of a cosmopolitan cha* 
racter, aims at enforcing strict discipline, can com- 
mand a sufficient outlay for the perfect organisa- 
tion of its machinery, trusts to its own resources, 
and holds aloof from an a^uctive policy even 
UDder keen competition, has a decent number of 
pnyate pnmary schools os its feeiTcrs, and keeps 
its scale of fees corresponding with that of a Gov- 
ernment high school 

Quet 34 — Is tbe cause of higher education la 
your province injured by anj unhealthy competi- 



tion } and if go. wisat retnedr, if any, wonid you 
apply ? 

Ant 24 —I am not aware that the catj'e of 
higher edacation in Bombay is lujured by any 
unhealthy competition. 

Qutt 25 — Do educated Natives readiljfind re- 
munerative emiloymentin Bombay? 

Ant 25 —At present there is a keen competi- 
tion for service. Even an employment yiel linj an 
income barely sutScicnt for the necc«&aries and 
decencies of life is eagerly sought by many an 
educated Native, but is not easily obtained To 
improve tbis state of things, all Government 
offices and all offices over which Government may 
have an indirect control should be compelled to 
select their employes from the educated classes 
Of the higher appointments also a certain number 
should be reserved for Natives alone 

Ques 20 — ^Is the instruction imparted in sccon 
dnry schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue tbeir studies further with nseful 
and practical information? 

Ant 26 — ^The instmction imparte 1 in secondary 
schools is of such a nature as to prove useful to 
those who pursue their studies further, hut in the 
case of others, there being aery little of practical 
information or knowledge given m such schools, 
the same cannot he so useful, for lustance, the 
knowledge of English imparted in such schools is 
80 limited and inauOicient that such schools of 
themselves cannot send forth well trained youths 
who can successfully launch themselves into husi 
ness life In poiut of general knoirledgc, again, 
the standard is not up to the mark At the most 
tho secondary soliools can only turn out scholars 
who can be employed as mere copyuis Instead 
o£ spending a good deal of time lo parsing, ana- 
lysis, and such other subjects, it would be more 

f irofitable if more attentioa were given to object- 
essons 

Quee £r— Do you think tbero IS any troth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Examinar 
tiOD of the University ? 

* Ant 27 — I think there is some truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers aud popils 
is m some measure unduly directed to the Univer 
Bity Entrance Examination The fact is that 
people arc inclined to judge of the merits of a 
school by the number of candidates it passes at the 
said examination They seem to regard the result 
of the Matiiculation Examination as the only 
criterion of the ments of a school, and henco it 
13 that tenchtrs, and particularly the heads of 
schools, arc, a%it were, constrained to attach ondne 
importance to the «aid examination at the sacrifice 
and to the neglect of the lower classes This 
tends in a great measure to the extension of the 
cramming system so much in vogue at present 
Quit 25 — Do you tlimk that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who pre»ent themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination isoudnly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country? If you think so, wl at do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would jou suggest? 

Aat 28 —The number of pupils in the second- 
ary schools who present themselves for tho Um 
vtrsitj Entrance Examination is unduly laige 
when compand wilh the employments open to 
them Our secondary schools bring forth but the- 
oretical men, whereas the country requires a larger 


number than that already inexistence of what may 
be called practical men, and tl is eqd could he 
secured by imparting a sound and sulstantnl 
knowledge of the things required, and not by 
making a parade of the subjects tanght superfi- 
cially The establishment of a number of ludus- 
tnal arts Subools and colleges, and inducements 
lo the shape of scholarships and otherwise to the 
rising young generation to avail themselves of the 
benefit of the practical instruction imparted therein, 
IS cxtiemely necessary There should be agricul- 
tural schools on a largo scale, and there should also 
he bstahlished engineering schools and knowledge 
m Each schools should be imparled in the vernacu- 
lar of the province In our present system of 
edocatioD there is pore of theory than practice, 
and I should consider it extremely desirable that 
iDstitutions for the express purpose of teaching real 
arts shontd be established on a large scale, where 
drawing, painting, photographing, carpentry, 
smithcry, tailonug, surveying bmlding, ogrienU 
ture, dyeing, bnck making, culinary, &c , £.c , can 
he taught, but knowledge in all snch schools 
should be imparted throngh the medium of the 
vemacoiar lingutges Boys of extremely poor 
parents may be admitted free into such s&bools 

Qtft 21 — Does the University cnrriculuni 
afford a suffcient training for teachers in secondary 
schools or arc special Normal schools needed for the 
purpose 7 

Ant 31 —Haw matrienlatcJ mea whohavc never 
crossed the threshold of a college take a long time 
to become ^ood and successful teachers They 
require special training The University earn- 
cnium IS not tnlficient for tbe purpose Special 
Normal schools, if founded for the purpose, would 
be productive of immense good 

Q,«tt, ^5— Cun you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ant 41?— OurgradualM andnnder graduates of 
long University standing and of known merits 
will, no donbt, come forward to aid in tho work of 
inspection and examination, and prove to he efficient 
voluntary agents, if some educational Societies ho 
est'iblislied in the various centres of each of tho 
Presidencies, with the express object of aiding in 
the work of inspectionand examination, and honor- 
ary distinctions of Fe'llowships of such Societios be 
conferred ou a linXitcd number of select graduates 
and under graduates 

Qtet 37 — What effect do you think (hat tho 
withdrawal of Oovernment to a largo extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of educition, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ant 37— The withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from tho direct management of schools 
or coHeges cannot but bo attended with a per- 
manent injury to the cause of education It can- 
not but exercise a pernicious indueuce on the 
spread of cd ication, nor is it 1 keJy at present to 
foster the growth of a spin of reliance upon I >cal 
exertions and combination for local purposes 

Qa<*» 33 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
manogement of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of lustrucUon in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? 

Ant 3S If Government were to withdraw to 

ft large extent from the direct management of 



tcTiooU « coUegea, Ite etandord of collegiate in 
Btraction would certainly deteriorate, and theeaase 
of lii»b Echnols woald M peimanently injured 
Ques 39 — ^Does definite instmction in dnty 
and the pnnaples of moral condnct oerapy any 
place m the conrse of Gorcnsment colleges and 
schools ? Have you any su^estions to make on 
this subject? 

39 — The course of Government schools 
and colleges does not include any definite instruc- 
tion in duty and the pnnciples of moral conduct 
As to duty and the principles of moral conduct, 
what little the scholars learn at schools, they learn 
iut incidentally The eatremely limited know- 
ledge which they gam on the subject is derived 
from a study of a liMk: like the "Moral Class Book, 
or such other moral tales or narratives which they 
may happen to read in class Impressive lectures 
on this subject, if given by fixed turns to certain 
number of classes by the heads of schools and 
colleges, wimid, I have no doubt, be attended with 
practically beneficial results. 

Que* 40 — Arc any stejs taken for prumotiug 
the pbyacal well being of students m the schools 
or colics m your province ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject 7 

Ana 40— Besides the cneket-clubs organised 
in connection with the vanoos schools and col- 
leges m Bombay and the gymnasium attached to 
the Elplunstone College wluch students are not 
compelled to atteod regularly, I do not know of 
any measures taken by Government .or private 
schoolmasters or the beads of colleges to promote 
the physical well being of the student In fact 
physical education seems to be entirely oeglected, 
and the tendency among the students, as well aa 
their parents or guardians, seems to be to aim at 
mental development and inteUectual culture, even 
at the sacrifice of health and physical well being 
Physical education should be made a part of the 
compulsory rcmtme of our schools and colleges, and 
ertur college students may with advantage to them- 
selves and to the GoTermnent be also n^e to leam 
the ttse of fire arms 

44 — ‘Vihatisttie Vest method of prondmg 
teasers for guls? 

Jnt 44 — 5rhe establishment of female traioiDg 
colleges and special Normal schools for trairung 
female teachers will, in a great measure, tend to 
supply Vrell-qnalifitd female teachers for girls It 
IS, however, desirable that those trained in such 
schools and colleges should be required to pass a 
certain test for which they are to receive a 
diploma or certificate, and that no other than 
shch ccidificated teachers be employed m the gals’ 
schools 

Qses 4G — ^In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by £an>- 
pean ladies , and how far would it be po^ble to 
increase the interest which ladies might t^e in 
this cause? 

Aiu 46 — So far as I am aware, it is only the 
European llissionary ladies, and particularly the 
Zenana ^fission ladies, that evince and take interest 
in the promobon of female education 

Quet 48 — Is any part of the expenditure in- 
curred by the Government on high education m 
your province unnecessary? 

Att 43 —No 

51 —la the system of pupil teachers tst 
momt^ m force in your province ? If eo, please 
state now it works ? • 


Aat 5f— So far as I am aware, there has never 
been in force in the Bombay Pre«idcney anythjnj 
hte a regular 6^«tem of pupil teachers 1 kncvi, 
however, that iti many schools the head boy cf a 
/■ Vct is appointed a momtor of that class, and ha 
dnbes are to see that the boys of lus class lebve 
well donng the ab*enc« of the teacher, to get hu 
class-fellows to say their recitabon in case tie 
teacher should happen to be late, to mark evtiy 
day which of the boys happen to be late, to 
call out the roll, to *p*^I*^ 
month, Ic , and this system of momtors worts 
pretfy well 

Cluet 53 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the me a n s 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ant 53 — No To do so would be invidioas 
and in some cases would work mischief The object 
can be better attained by increa«iDg the fees and at 
the same tune iBcreasing the number of free-stu 
dentships 

Quet 5S —IThat do yon consider to he tie 
number of pnpils that can be efficiently 
taught aa a class by one instructor m the case cf 
colleges and schools respeebvely ? 

^A4 5S —In the of colleges, when the ctu 
dents ara nearly on the same level, the number be- 
tween 40 and 45 1« the greatest number cf student 
that can te efficiently taught « a class by one in 
stnictor Id the case of schools under the foregoing 
condition, the maxuaum number of pupils that can 
he efficiently taught as a class by one instmetoz is, 
iQ my opimon, Utween 25 and SO la schools 
as well as m colleges, however, when the soholan 
are of unequal calibre, the smaller the number the 
better for Wth the teachers and the taught. 

^Be» 59 —In yroi opinion shonld fees la 
collies be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Jni 59 —If fees m colleges be made to be paid 
by the month, it will really be for the benefit of 
the college students for a two fold reason In the 
first place, there are several parents who c ann ot 
affoid to pay a lump sum for uie term, and in the 
next place it may happen, as it somebmes fioe«; 
that a student may jom a college on a certain daV 
on payment of his fees for a full term, and with fall 
intention of continuing hia studies at college, but 
by some mishap or for some reason or other he may 
be obhged to leave the college and rehnquish his 
studies the very next day or a few days after his 
having joined the same, and he will then have to 
forfeit the fee already paid for the term It 
however, for the benefit of the collegiate insbta- 
tionoa to take fees by the term and ior the follow- 
ing reasons In the case herembefore menboned, 
IB which the student lo^ the college gams, and 
then again students m colleges are requu^ to 
attend a certain number of terms before going up 
for any of the University examinafaons, and for 
that reason the system of keeping accounts of the 
college fees by the term is more convenient for 
the management of such msbtntions 

Quet 61 — Do you think that the msbtufaon of 
University profe®sorship3 would have an. impor 
taut effect in unprovmg the quality of high, ednea- 
tion ? 

Ans 61 — ^Tes 

63 — Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to prevent 
boys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it imprcq>erly, from being received into 
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another ? 'What are the arrangements which yon 
would suggest? 

Jn$ 63 —There is an arrangement, 1 heliere^ 
between Government colleges and schools o£ the 
Bombay Presidency to prevent the students ez 
pelled from one institution, or leaving it improper 
ly, from being received into another, but as regards 
the non Government schools, there exists no such 
restriction and free admission is given to students 
from one institution to another To check this 
evil, I would suggest the follomng arrangement, 
namely, that a pupil who has already attended a 
certain school, but wbo wants to ]om another, 
should not be adnutted into the other school 
without producing a certi6cate from his previoos 
schoolmaster . 

Ques 63 —How far do yon consider it necessary 
for ^European professors to he employed in colleges 
educating up to the B A. standa^? 

Aat Oo —So far os the Enghsh language and 
literature, logic and moral philosophy, and other 
abstru'e scicncca, history and pohtical economy, 
and Lafan and other cla'*sieal languages of the 
West are concerned, it is absolutely necessary for 
European professors to he employed in colleges, 
and It IS really for the benefit of the coU^ students 
to have such professors As for mathematics and 
the classical languages of the East, Native pro- 
fessors would equally serve the purpose, and some 


saving might al*!© be effected in the expenditure of 
collegiate institutions by the employment of such 
Native professors for the said purposes 

Quet 66 — Ak European Professors employed 
or hkcly to be employed in colleges under Native 
management? * 

Ant <?(> — Yes, especiall V to teach the English 
lanpioge and htcrature, logic and moral pliilo 
sophy, Xstin and other claseical languages of the 
^est, and such other Western lore in which 
Enropean aid cannot he dispensed with 

The assistant professors, however, I think, would 
be Natives 

Qaet 69 — Can schools and colleges under native 
m a n a g ement compete succeesfully with corresjiond- 
ing insbtutions under European management ? 

Ant 69 — As for schools, there are many undtr 
Native management, and some of them are found to 
compete successfully with those under European 
management, and 1 see no rcaeon why the ca«c 
hould be otherwise, if the schools under Natives 
management be provided with similar resources and 
be pla^ in a sirmlar situation to the schools undtr 
European management As regards colleges, I 
know of none in existence m this Presidency which 
IS onder Native management, but lam inclined to 
think that a college under Native management 
wonid not at present compete successfully with one 
nndcr European management 


Cross examtnation of 


By Mn, Lee-Waener 

Q 1 —In your answers 6 and 48 are you speak 
jng exclusively of Bombay city ? 

Q Bo you advocate in answer 14 compulso^ 

education for all towns, or only for Bombay oty? 

A S —Only for Bombay aty ? 

Q 3 —By tlie expre««ion in answer 40 " u« of 
fire arms " I presume you mean drill 

A 5— Yea 

By ITu Telako 

Q 1 —Why do you think it desirable toiavc a 


European as Assistant Municipal Commissioner for 
Education in Bombay? 

A 1 —Because he will have to attend to schools 
foridl classes of students— Hindus, Muhammadans, 
&c 

<2 2— You say that leading and influential 
members of the I^rsi and Hindu communities may 
be found who are able and ready to aid in Uie 
establishment of scboolsand colleges umn the graut- 
in aid system Vi hr, then, have suca institutions 
not yet been established ? 

A 2 —I cannot say why they hove not been 
established 


Bctdence of Kean Baeadeh 

X — Please state what opportumties you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and in what province your ei- 
penence has been gained 

Ant 1 — have had no specul opportunities of 
forming opinions on the subject of education m 
India, but have always taken intcrc«t in it. 'My 
information relates to the provunce of Gujarith and 
to Cutch 

I must here state that wliat I have to submit 
13 not the result only of my own experience and 
consideration I have availed myself of the ex- 
perience and assistance of Mesers Bhogilal, 
Topidas, and Ilargovandds, of the Baroda Educa- 
tional Department 

Quf, 2 — Do you think that in Qajamth the 
system of primary education lias been placed on a 
sound basis and IS capable of devclopmk.nt up to 
the requirements of the community ’ Can yra 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad 
minTstration or m the course of instruction? 


Kazi Seaeab'ODIn, OIE 
Ant 2 — The system of pnmary education, so 
far as it goes, is good, and is capable both of 
improvemeDt and development up to the require- 
ments of the community 
The suggestions I have to submit will bo stated 
farther on 

Q«« 3 — In your province IS primary instruc- 
tion sooght for by the people in general, or by 
particalar cla«scs only ? Do any clatws specially 
hold aloof from it, and if to, why? Are any 
cla«=c« practically excluded from it and if so, from 
what causis? hat is the attitude of tlie infli cn- 
tul clas«es towanls the exten ion of cl mcnlary 
knowledge to every cb«s of society ? 

Ant 3 — In Oojar4th pnmary education is 
smght for, broadly speaking by particular classes 
only 3Wo are Nagar®, llrabmins . llamas, 
BohiAs, and Kiyastbas In short, it is sought for 
bytho«e classes wbo cannot do without some know. 
Ici]<*e of reading, wnting, and antlimctic Of 
lat^ higher classes of cultivators are showing an 

JU 





ijjcrea«inff appreciation of cilueahon Bat thu 
othercl^sol people suchaa llaiPuts,5lu<i*olniins, 
Kelt", anJ artisana generally hold aloo! from edu- 
c ition Tliero are two principal reasons for this 
One 13 the sharp divisions or castes which Mist 
in Native society, the members of each cnale follow- 
in'’ in the footsteps of tlicir nnccstow, and not 
thinking of changing the grooic in which they 
have been moving Tho other reason is the pover^ 
tyof the lower classes, mUicU prevents parents from 
withdrawing^ their children from field and other 
vork and from meeting the cost of education 
\\ hit are known as Tow-casto people, and who 
form but an insignificant portion of the population, 
are excluded from schools owing to the tchgious 
belief and social prejudices of Ibo bulk of thcivople 
aeing against their admisiion Bhangis, iJlicrs, 
bad Catinevsarethuaexcluded Tbeircommonavo- 
cations and habits aro also such that even Mukim- i 
mndans and Christians would not admit them to ' 
their society 

It IS my opinion, and, I may Bay the opinion of 
ever) Hindu and Muhaaimadan, that the Govern- 
ment would not bo justified in sacrificing the edu- 
cation of the masses by admitting a few Dhers 
and Bhangia into thew schools Where these 
people exist in numbers, as they do m largo cities, 
separate schools ought to be provided for them 
What I hue stated above represents,! believe, 
the opinion of the mflacotial classes os regards the 
low castes As regards the eitcosion of e^cntaiy 
knowledge to ciery other class of society, the atti 
tude of the mnuential classes is, geocrmly speak 
ing, favourable to such exUosioa 

Qtfss 4 —To what extent do indigenoos schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
tho subjects and character of the in«truction given 
in them, and the ^stem of diseiplioe in vogne? 
IMiat fees are taken from the scholars? hrom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener- 
ally selected, and what ate their qualifications ? 
Hare any amngemeiits been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumBtances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
systeta of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
wilhng to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has 
the grant in aid system been extended to indige- 
nous schools, and can it be further extended? 

Am 4 — I have no reliable statistics about the 
indigenous schools in Gujarath In the British 
districts alone there must be hundreds of such 
schools In these districts there are about 875 
Goverament and other schools attended 1^ about 
68 OOO pupils 

dhough I have no stabstics about indigenous 
schools, it is, 1 believe, a fact that they have of 
late years been decreasing in numbers The maio 
cau^s of the decrease axe, letly, the mcreasiiig 
appreciation on the part of the people genemlly of 
the superior instruction given in State and aided 
schools , aUd, Zndly, the fact that the way to the 
GoveTnmeat service lies through such schools 
1 may add that while the weight of official 
inilueBce and encouragement is exerted id favour 
of Government schools, indigenous schools receive 
but little attention from official cla'ses 

I do not think that in Guiaiatb lodigeDons 
schools fotmed a part of the village system I 


have nbt found any granls either in land or'cJsli 
for Village schools t 

Tlio only subjects taught in these mdimnoos 
schools arc multiplication tables, mental aTitW. 
tic, and writing As a rule, reading is acquired 
by the jiopils anyhow It is not regularly taugbt 
except 111 a few schools JIucIi more alteatioa Is 
paid *t> arithmetic tlian to any thing else In fact, 
the educitiotj given m these schools is what an 
ordinary tradesman requires It is very Lmiteil 
and impcrfi^t. 

There is nothing like a system of diseipluiB in 
these indigenous schools The pupils are taoglit 
to respect the schoolmaster and their elders, and 
the whip is freely used eicn for tnml offences 
lire master sometimes goes round the sclioobrooo 
using this weapon Indiscriminately This is no 
doubt done as an excrciso of authority IIs some- 
times acts os magistrate for the jarents who get 
their children punished at his hands for tCencH 
committed at home 

I There are no regular fixed fees m these schools 
The master receives temunerabon m ranous ways, 

I both in cash and in Lind Uliea a boy fii^ 

I enters the school, his parents are expected to pay 
' something to (he master, which, as a rule, they do 
I TTien tJie ‘master experts payments as the fccy 
I reaches certain stages m the progress of hiscJnca* 

' tion Then, tgnin, the pnpils bnng to the master 
I gram and other things m small quantibcs on cer- 
tain fixed days of tho month Agaio, the mastet 
! IS remembern] on festnals, when he is remaoemted 
I in various ways Again, he receives presents tm 
occasions of inamagc, &.c In short, there is sel- 
dom anythiDg lilo a rigid arreDgcment betwren 
the master and the rarenta of his pupilsasregnids 
bis remuneration, in this matter both parties are 
guided by a sense of mutual aocommodaboa, and 
aI«o by custom 

Tho majority of tho teachers of indigesoui 
schools are, I Mhcie, more popular than teachers 
of Government school*, and those who arc popular 
with the community arc also better off as regards 
remuneration. The reason is that the lebboos ef 
an indigenous schooloiaetcr with the commnni^ 
ID general arc of an amicable character He« 
regarded as one of the community, and behaves 
es such, and owing to his proression he is respect- 
ed by all Tlien his remuaeration to a great ei 
tent 18 iTiluntary and suits the convemenee of the 
people 

Though what has been said above applies to 
Hindu indigenous schools, indigenous schools of 
other denominations are managed pretty much, on 
the same system . 

Aa a rule, masters of Hindu indigenous schools 
are Brahmans They are not selected by any one 
Some of them follow the profession of teaching 
from father to son They possess just such qoali 
fieations os enable them to give the instruction 
b^ore desenbed No arrangements exist for train- 
ing or providing masters for such schools 

The existence of indigenous schools, even 
•where Government educational agency is fully at 
work, shows that such schools arc still popular 
with certain clashes of people Take, for instance, 
the city of Ahmedabad Hie number of Govern- 
ment schools m that city is about eighteen I 
have no information os to the nurnber of ladigeo- 
ons schools, but I believe it is more than double 
that number Every town or large village m 
GujarStb has one or more indigenous schools 
exi«t ng side by side with GovenunePt schools 
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Thougli sucli 13 the fact, I do not thtnl. wq 
cssn doT^fajI these jDdjgenoua schools, as thty at 
, prf~<nt exist, into a system of national education 
except m a small way The present class of 
[ masters of indigenous schools would no doufaf 
1 recent Goremment interference with them^res 
of their schools Nor am I quite sure the 
people, who send their children to these in pre- 
ference to Government schools would like any 

J radical change la them introduced byGovemment 

j Still, however, somethmg might he done to 
render the indigenous schools more efficient and 
useful 

In places where Goremment and mdigenons 
schools exist side by side, we know that some 
people prefer the former and some the latter But 
even then we are not quite sure that those who 
prefer an indigenous school think that the instruc- 
tion given in it w all that is required for thtir 
children, or that they disapprove of the Govern 
ment schools in iolo Vi e may, I think, safely 
assume that such people would not oppose the 
improvement of the indigenous schools, provided 
the improvement did not change their indigenous 
character, eepeeially as rega^ the elastic and 
aimcablo relations that now exist hetween them 
and the schoolmasters 

But where there is no Government school, I 
think the community would welcome some simple 
improvement in their indigenous school 

On the whole, I think that an attempt night 
well he made to improve these scbools on a eyste- 
matio basis 

I need hardly say that to induce the masters of 
these schools to adopt auy simple pba that might 
be placed before them, it would be necessary to 
offer them pecuniary assistance Government al 
ready offers such aiJ to indigenous schools, yet m 
Gujarith, out of some hundreds of such scbools, 
only three are at present receiving it, and the 
number of such aided schools in the lost Cve years 
or so has not exccedt.d six 

This arises, I presume, from several causes, the 
most important of which seems to me to be the 
elaborate and complicated mies under which the 
aid is olffred These rulee may be suited to 
schools managed on an improved system, but they 
are obviously incompatible witUindigeuoas schoole 
In fact, few, if any, teachers of indigenous schools 
are quahSed to futffi the Teqatrcmi.nts of (hose 
rules 

Another cause, I am told, lies in the little sym- 
pathy and encouragement these schools receive 
from tlie officers of the Educational Dtpartment 
It IS said that masters of Government schools 
n^rd indigenous schools with anything but 
friendly feelings 

I have already stated my opinion that the indi 
genous schools could be made useful, but in a small 
way as a part of the system of education Itis to 
be rememwred, however, that, such as they are, 
thousands of boja attend these schools, where they 
receive some useful instruction It is, therefore, 
desirable that efforts should be made to ivi^cr 
them as efficient and useful as might be practi- 
cable 

It appears to me that acme such plan os the 
following might be tried 

The schools to bo aided should bo caretullj 
Silecfid in reference to stability and attendance 

Some of tlio respectable people who send thnr 
children to the schools should bo consulted, and 
the -object of the offer of the aid should be 


explained to them- In short, they should be 
mode a party to the arrangement 
The grant should be sufficient to luduce the 
master of a school to accept it oir«tbfi conditions 
which might be’laiddown, at the some time the 
dffloaot should be so limited that he should con- 
tinue to depend on the commomty for the greater 
part of bis income. 

losjMtmg officers should select schools and offer 
th» aid to them instead of waiting for applications 
font 

ITie conditions attached to the offer should bi. 
few and simple, and such m the teachers could 
oodertake to ful/il 

Inspecting officers should not interfere with 
the management and discipline of the scbools, 
which shonld remam m the nan tig of the masters, 
as at present 

For the present the examinations of such aided 
schools lu those subjects which the masters might 
have andertaken to teach should not be ngid, 
but general , and no more than one simple return 
periodically should be insisted upon 

1 would not tell the masters as the existing 
ruks require that they should be told that Govern- 
ment expect them to adopt by degrees the metbod 
and the text-books of Government scbools On the 
contrary, it should be explained to the masters and 
the communities concerned that Government do 
not wish to change the character of the schools, 
bat only wish to render them mor; useful to tho«a 
who resort to them 

amount of the gnnt should be fixed accord 
tog to the attendance and according to the cir- 
camstances of the community concerned It 
should not vary according to the results of peno- 
dical examinations, but shonld be increased or 
decreased in lump according as the school shows a 
decided tendency to improve or deteriorate 
The objects of the inspection should be to as- 
certain wuether the masters have fairly earned 
out the conditions , whether the communities con- 
cerned are satished with the working of the schools, 
whether the grant might be fairly increased or 
otherwise, kc 

The inspectmg officers should take the misters 
and the people concerned into confidence, and give 
every attention to what they might have to say, 
and surest such improvements as might he ac- 
ceptable to them 

The officers should never make their authonty 
felt on such occasions. They should behave as 
fneods and benefactors, and not as officers of 
Government. 

It would be necessary that the aid shonld be 
distributed quarterly. The recipients should not 
be made to wait for it for a year 
If some such plan os ts indicated above nem 
adopt^, it 13 probable that many masters of indi 
genous schools would accept State aid and conform 
to the conitions on wliu.h such aid might be 
given I might here repeat that thest coamtioas 
and the Government interference wth the schools 
should in the beginning be as simple and limited 
as possible If such a plan sncceeds it might be 
matle more and more efficient in future 

Indiginous schools conducted by trained or 
ccttificd masters should, in anj plan tliat might 
belaid down, receive more pecuniary aid than 
otbm 

To expect success, it would bv v cry necesmry to 
impress on the minds of tl e Covemment officers 
m the mofusal that Government had resolved to 


endeavonr to cncourofie and foster indigenous 
schools, and that for success they tclictl on the 
cordial co-operation of then ofTiccrs I haae no 
doubt tint district ofBcors, whether of the Ihlaca* 
tional or of other dcpartinenta, might domncli 
towards tha obyiot m view, and that they would 
gladly do it it they were satisfied that the now 
neglected indigenous schools could he rendered 
more useful than they ate at present, and that 
it was the intention of Government to improTe 
them 

Qiies 6— TTliat opinion docs your expenenee 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? IIow far is ft hoy educated at homo 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying tor tha public senneo, with boys edu- 
cated at school? 

Ant 5 --Speaking of Gojar4th, there is liardly 
any home education worth speaking of 

Quet 6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the soimly 
of elementary instruction in rural datncls? Can 
you enumerate the private vgencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ant 6 — ^Thcro 13 Imrdly any agency that Go- 
vernment might look to for tlio supply of elemen- 
tary inatructTon in rural districts, except that of 
indigenous eehooU 

Qtei 7 —How far, in your opiawn, can funds 
assigned for prunary education in rural districts 
ho advantageously administeriKl by dutriet com- 
mittees or local boards ? hat aro tlio proper 
limits of the control to bo exercised by such 
bodies? 

An» 7 —I think it would bo desirable to en- 
trust constituted local bodies with control over all I 
the expenses connected with pnoaary schools, sub- ' 
wet to the general supervision of tho OoTCrnmeot 
educational Department These local bodies 
would be better judges as to the salaries of teach- 
ers ami other pecuniary matters connected with 
the schools than a central authority*, who is hardly 
expected to be well acquainted with the circum- 
stasi^s sad reqswsieat t>S eyptj’ hcaJilf 3 , 
would, however, give such bodies no autbonly 
directly to interfere with the system of educaliou* ' 
They might do a great deal m the way of penodi- 
cally submitting a report expressing any views or 
suggestions they might have to offer regarding 
the working of the system 

Quei 8— ^hat classes of schools should, m 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal Commit- 
tees for support and management ? Assomiiig 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos 
sibibty of hfunicipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision? 

Ant 8 — I think that Municipahties might well 
be called upon to contribute towards the expenm 
of education TI e amount of contnbuficm in each 
ease should bear a certain percentage to the income 
of the Municipality, not being so high as to inter 
fere witli the necessary sanitary arrangements, &c 

I’m the pTcaent, MumcipahtiCT shonld, 1 think, 
contribute towards the expenses of elementaiy 
instruction only, including grants to indigenous 
schools 1 fear that there are no Mumcipalities in 
Gnjarath which could at present do more, and that 
there may be some which could not contnbate 
sufficient funds even for elementary schools In 


tlio case of tho latter tho deSLiency should, I sub. 
mit, be made up Irom I’rov incnl or other fond* 

Tlvn management of rnmarj* schools, wholly « 
partially supported by Municipalities, sLould 
cotnistcd to Municipal Committees lYhat has 
boon said about rural schools applies equally (o 
such schools 

■Whore Government contribute with tbeMani 
ctrality towanis the maintenance of elemealaty 
schools, the Municipal Committee should be given 
to understand tlunt in cx^e of default on its part, 
Government would withdraw their contribution 
Hut a more cffictnal plan, and one that would 
meet all cases, would bo to p.is8 a legislative enact 
ment for reg^ating JriinicijBl contnhutions and 
ruilising the same in case of default 

QaeJ 5 —Have yon any suggestions to make 
on.the system m force for providing toachew m 
primary schools? What is the present social 
' status of Tillage schoolmasters? Do they exert 
I a beneficial inlluence among the villagers ? Cia 
you suggest mpastires, other than increase of pay, 

I for improving thar position? 

^ An* 0 —1 understand that at present, out of 
I about OOO head teachers of pnmarj schools in 
I Gojaralh, about 550 aro trained teachers As to 
I assistant teachers, very few of these are trained 
I I need not say how important it is to provide 
I trained teachers I nnderstaod the salines oScied 
to assistant teachers are not sufficient to secure 
traioed teachers In the majority of cases they 
I Ttceivo Ho or 6 per moTith 

The influence of a schoolmaster among the 
villagers depends almost entirely on hu character 
IE lie behaves well and shows sympathy towards 
the ^plc, he acquires confldence and influeoce 
In this way some masters Jo possess influenee 
among the villagers 

It noulJ be desirable for inspecting^officcrs to 
keep themselves acquainted as to whether the 
•nllagers like tnd respect their schoolrtosUr 
W here such w net the case, they should endeavour 
ftf ascertain and remove the cause of discord 
I understand that district oCiccra who visit 
CcTtvazaeat nNaga schema Aa not altrsp Tsceg- 
Qisethc necessity for treating the schoolmasters 
with Gie civility and coaaideratiou duo to their 
calling and local position This lowers the mas- 
ters m tho eyes of the people It would be a 
beneficial measure to impress on inspecting sad 
other distnet officers tho necessity for treating 
schoolmasters with civility 

I further think it would tend to improve the 
status of schoolmasters if they were drafted into 
other branches of the public service as opportuni- 
ties occurred As a rule, they hav e now no promo- 
lion to look forward to, exceptin their own line, in 
which promotion is very limited 

Qatt to — WTiat subjects of instruction, if in 
tcoduced into primary schools, wonld make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means he adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ant to — I think that the following new snb-< 
jeets might be introduced into the lower class 
pnmaiy schools — 

(fl) The usual native way of writing fractions 
and working examples 

(I) Simple book keeping according to native 
usage 

(c) Iietter writing. 
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{if) Some Bimplo elementary mstnictiorf in 
unproved agriculture 

I do not think any special means would be re- 
quired to make instruction in tlie«e subjects effi 
cient beyond the inspecting officers giving tiie 
necessaiy attention to the matter 

Qitet 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people , md if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ans 11 — ^The vernacular taught in the schools 
in GujarSth is the dialect of the people 

Ques 12 — Is the system of payment hy results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant peojJe ? 

Am 12 — ^In my opinion the sj stem of payment 
by results which is now in force is certainty calcu 
lated to induce a schoolmaster to exert himself to 
increase the attendance and to pa'ss as many pupils 
as it IS possible for him to do But this may be 
done and I understand is done, at the cost of the 
real object of education It is a powerful tempta- 
tion to the master to work his pupils beyond their 
fapacity The consequence is what is commonly 
called fay Natives "parrot-Iearmng " Such learn- 
ing IS easily acquired and as easily foi^tten, 
without the improvement of the mind to anything 
like the extent expected 

Tlie system further cannot hut have an unwhole- 
some influence on the master him«el£ As extra , 
remuneration granted under the system some I 
times exceeds the regular salary, the master must 
he in a feverish liate during the year to do all bis 
power to gam tlie largest payment He can have 
so time to extend Uis own knowledge by private 
study, and tlierehy become more efficient as a 
schoolmaster. I should not be surprised to leant 
that under the system muster rolls were some- 
times ^Isifled lu short the system appeals to 
mercenary motives on the part of low paid men 
and cannot be expected to produce veiy beneficial 
results 

Quei 13 —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Atit 13 • — I think that fees should be cha^d 
to those who can pay them, but no boy should be 
refused admission into a public school becauso lus 
parents, though desirous that he should attend the 
school, are too poor to pay the fee At present 
the number of free students is restricted to £0 
per cent 

The scale of fees now charged is according to 
the standard the pupil may be learning, that is to 
say, the lowest fee is charged for the loweststand- 
ard, and the scale rises as higher standards are 
reached 

The scale of fee ranges from J anna to 2 annas 
At a few exceptional places it rises to 6 atinas 

The scale is not exorbitant if it uere regulated 
by the means of the pajers The existing ^stem 
IS calculated to prevent boys from entering higher 
standards if their parents are not able to pay 
more than wliat they have been paying for the 
lower, the more so, as the expenses on account of 
books, &c , increase with the progress the boys 
make I am aware that it would not be con- 
venient to assess the fees according to the means 
of the parents This is, however, a matter of 
detail, and I dare say means could be found in 
the new local self government arrangements to 
overcome this difficulty. If however, it were 


foand impracticable to assess the fee according to 
the means of the payers, I have no hesitation m 
niging that oiie or two low rates of fee might be 
substituted, so that knowledge might be placed 
within the reach of the masses. 

As ifgards free students, I would hare no hmii 
to their number In a sjstem of national ednea- 
tion no hoy should he refused the Blessings of 
knowledge, if he is too poor to pay for it If the 
majority of the people in a village are too poor to 
pay the feea, I would provide a free school for that 
Village 

Quet 14 — ’Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi 
cicnt? 

Ana 14 —The increase of primary schools de- 
pends upon funds I do not think that for the 
present it would do to look to private •sources for 
funds IV 6 have not yet reached that social and 
material coodihon In which private or local hotion 
may be relied upon As it is, I fear Government 
will have for a long time to continue to raise 
foods directly or indirectly for such purposes 

As regards rendering primary schools more 
efficient, I have already alluded to the necessity 
of providing trained masters I would here add 
that the inspection should be more efficient and 
thorough than it is said to he at present I 
think tlie staff of inspeebng officers should be in- 
creased At present the number of Deputy In- 
spectors and tneir Assistants in the four distrieto 
of Ahmedabad, ksira (without the Banch S^Iahals), 
Brooch, and Surat, IS only seven These have to 
inspect 01? vernacular schools attended by about 
66,000 pupils In other words each officer has on 
an aver^ 181 schoole and about 9,500 pupils to 
inspect and examine This work they are ex- 
pected to do in eigb^ montlis of the year But,m 
addition to this work, thev must have much office 
and other work to do Then some time is also 
taken up in travelling Then we have to deduct 
Sundays and holidays and days of sickness tiom 
the working daj s Taking all circumstances into 
consideration, the time at the disposal of the 
officers for the work of inspection is very loade- 
qoate indeed This matter requires close attention 

Tho efficiency of schools, I need not observe, 
depends also upon the qualifications of the in- 
specting officers The Deputy Inspectors should 
be graduates, and tbeir Assistants at least matn- 
calated men, and both should have a knowledge 
of the most approved method of teaching It 
would perhaps meet the requirements of the case 
if the inspecting officers weie constituted, so to 
speak, a professional branch of the Educational 
Department Graduates and matriculated men 
might be found who would elect that line, and 
receive the necessary training at the training eol- 
legee if they were promi ed employment m pre- 
ference to others 

There is another matter connected with the ques 
bon of rendering primary education in Gajar4th 
mote efficient than it is at present The existing 
coarse of instruction in primary schools i? too 
limited It was perhaps, intended to a great 
extent as a stepping stone to the higher branches 
of knowledge, winch were to be imparted in 
English Even as such I am of opinion that the 
course is too simple and limited in its scope and 
that there is room for improvement in this respect 
116 
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Bat a large nnmber of pupils acquire their ednca- 
tion in primary schools alone, and do not orcaanot 
pursue it further m English Tot andi popiU 
cespeiaUy the vernaciilar course of instruction 
should, I suhmit, he superior both in quantity and 
quality, so tliat when they leave the vernacular I 
schools they may carry with them improved 
minds and some ucefut knowledge It is rather 
hard for the masses that they should not be enabled 
to acquire better knowledge than they now can I 
through their own vernacuhra I am aware of 
the value of the English language as the medium 
of higher education, but what I submit is that 
the standard of instruction in the vernacular might 
he higher than it is 

It may he generally indicated that the verna- 
cular course might include algebra, euclid, men 
suration elements of natural philosophy, simple 
elements of chemistry (especially in reference to 
agnculture), the use of the globes, simple ele- 
ments of pohtical economy, history, grammar of a 
higher class a critical study of the vernacular, S^c 
I am aware that the higher books of the Gujarathi 
vernacular senes contain lessons on some of the 
above subjects Bu these lessons are scattered, and 
are otherwise such that they do not supply the 
want above indicated 

It appears to me worthy of consideration whe- 
ther vernacular high schools should not be opened 
at central places 

J5 —Do yon know of any instances in 
which Govaniraent educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bod es, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1364 aod what 
do you regard aa the chief ecasena why more effect 
has not been given to that prorisioo ? 

A II 15 —I am not aware that la Gujarith any 
Government educational institutions of the higher 
order hav e been closed or transferred to the manage 
meat of local bodies 

If by ' local bodies" are meant Srumcipati- 
ties and Local Fund committees, the reason why 
higher education has not been taken up by them 
is, I believe, this, that the former are too poor, 
and that the funds at the disposal of tlie latter ate 
properly appropriated for primary education 

Qim is —Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Govemmeot 
to protect? 

Ani Iff —1. do not thiuk that at least for some 
tune to come these local bodies would be in a 
position to provide funds for higher education 

Q les 1? — In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively tbao 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system? 

An» 17 — Comparativelyspeakmg, Gujarith has 
made but limited progress in education, and thero 
are to my knowledge no gentlemen able and ready 
to establish schools as a matter of busine«s 

Aa regards any aid from private sources in the 
establishment of such institutions, I regret to say 
tliat 1 cannot at present entertain any expecta 
tions in that direction Most of the nch and 
leading Eaimhes of the land have gncvonsly sat 
fered from the commercial vicissitudes of later 
times, and are not in a positiou to offer pecuniaiy 


•ud for educational and charitable purposes si 
th^ used to do in tlicir prosperous days 

Qaes 18 “If the Govemtnent, or any local 
authority having control of public money, wete 
to announce its determination to withdraw, afters 
given term of years, from the maintenance of say 
higher edneatioual institution, what m^asurei 
would be best adapted to stunulaU private eSarl 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing’ 

Am IS — If Government wish to withdraw 
from the maintenance of a higher cducatmool 
institution, an effectual plan to stimulate private 
effort EC as to prepare the way for a siuulac iiuti 
tution being maintained on a private footing 
would, be, on the one hand, to offer a liberal grant- 
in aid to a competent person who m ght under 
take to open a private institution lu the local ty, 
and, on the other, to gradually raise the scale of 
fees in the Government institution I am, how 
ever, decidedly of opinion that the time has net 
come even tor cntc^ining the idea of the Gov 
emment withdrawing from the mamtenance of 
higher educatinu and for trusting to pnvate 
I agencies to undertake it 

Quei QO — ^IIow far is the whole edueatitnd 
system, as at present administered, one of practi 
cal nenmlily, i e one in which a school or a 
colhgt has no advantage or disadvantage as re 
gatils Oovernment sid and in«pectioa ficm aoj 
religious prmciples that arc taugbt or sot taugl t 
in It? 

Am SO —So far os 1 am awafe, the system is 
T^rds GoveTTiineni aid to institutions in whwh 
religious principles are taught, and to those m 
which they arc not taught is one of pwfiticsl 
neutrality But ns regards inspection 1 have no 
expenenca as to whether the principle of nentn 
lity is practically adhered to 
Q les SI — TThat classes principally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and rol 
leges for the education of their children? How 
far is the complaint v\ ell founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such edncaiion' 
TTbat 18 the rate of fees payable for higher edu 
cation m your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Am 21 —I have already stated what classes 
people pnncipally send their children to pnmary 
schools It may be said in general that the *aio® 
classes avail themselves of lugber institutiops 
1 understand that the rates of fees m higher 
Government schools are Bl and 2 per moDtb 
la the recently established Gujarath College the 
rate is BS I think these rates, in addition to 
the cost of books, are not too low On the con 
traiy, they press heavily on the poorer parents who 
wish to give their sons higher education 

I think that in Guj irath there are not many 
mrsons who could afford to pay higher fees If 
fees were charged according to the means of the 
payers, eome persons would no doubt have to con 
tribute more than they now do, but on the other 
band the rate would have to be lowered to suit the 
eitcumstanccs of many 

Qiet 88 —Cm you adduce any instance of a 
propnetary school or college supjwrted entirely by 
fees? 

Ami S3—1 understand tliat there is no school 
or college in Gujjrath supported entirely by fees, 
except a school at Ahmedabnd, but it is said to 
be in a moat unsatisfactory condition 
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Q»f3 S3 —Is if, in j'oiir epimon, possible fw a 
non Government institution of tbo Inglier order to 
liecomc infiucntial and stable when in direct com* 

f etition with a similar Goi'cmintnt inetitation? 
f so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Ahs S3 — It IS possible for a non-Govemment 
institution of tlie higher order to compete favour* 
abl^ with a similar Goiernment institution, if the 
cost of education given in it be less, the quality 
of education gnen m both being the same I 
ma}, houcier, add that in the case of a aon Qov* 
ernment school or college established and managed 
by a private gentleman, there would be no gua* 
rantce for stabibty 

Qae* 25— Do ctlucatcd Natives in jour pro* 
Vince readily find remunemtive employment? 

Am So — Considering the population of Gujo* 
rftbj educated Natives form but a verv smati fme* 
tioii of it. Tliey are abaorbed m tlie different 
branches of tho Government service and also in 
ratlwa} and other establishments On tho whole 
it ma} be said that educated Natives in Gujardlh 
at present find fairly remunerative employment 
Q»e> 2t>— Is the instruction imparted m se 
condar} schools calculated to store the minds of | 
those who do not pursue their studies fuilbcrwith ' 
useful and practical information ? 

Am 2d— It appears to roe lint the conr^ of 
instniction given in secondary schools is designed 
to prepare pupils for higher institutions Inothcr 
word^, tlie«e schools arc so many hnVt of the 
wliolo chain of instrucfion from the pnioaiy 
schools to the college Ibus, although the 000*80 
of instruction given in secondary schools is useful 
so far as it goe», still I tbinb that it is capable of 
improvement siwcially in rtfcrcncc to jnifiUwIo 
do not wish to jiursue, or owing to want of means 
arc unable to pursue, their stuiiies further Tins 
improvement, ought be effected Fpecially in the 
a ernscular course I have already indicated tlie 
direction in winch tho 'instruction given in pn* 
Jnarj schools might bo improved 1 lliml fur* 
Iher that th*. standard for tdniiUing boys Irom 
vernacular into Anglovcmacular schools might 
bo raised, so that they might be belter grounded 
m U'cful elemontarj branches of knowledge before 
the} are admitted to the study of Englisli 

Qiies 52— ^liat is the system of school m* 
spection pursued m your province ? In what re- 
spect 18 it c&pabic of improvement ? 

,^ii» 52 — Ihavegiren before my opinion re- 
garding inspection 

Quis 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficieut voluntary agency m the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Am 53 —I bclievo that at present we sbonld 
hardly find among the I<ative community of Gn- 
jarath Voluntary ogency for the work of inspecting 
and examining schools 

Quet 35 — Are the present arrangemeDis of 
the Education Department m regard to examin- 
ations or text books or m any other way, such os 
unneces''arily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions ? Do they m any wise 
tend to check the development of nature charac- 
ter and ability, or to interfere with the production 
of a useful vernacular literature? 

Am 85 — I have no expencncc as regards the 
fjtst part of the question 


As regards the second part, the providing of tlio 
text books by Government may be interfering wuth 
tho production and development of vernacular 
literature in that line But 1 do not think that 
in the present state of education in Gujarath the 
Bubject of textbooks could with any advantage 
be left to be arranged by authors and schoolmas- 
ters between them On the contraiy, such a course 
would certainly be injurious to the cause of edu- 
cation liat might however, be done to encour- 
ogo authors oppears to me to be to invite them 
ta prepare school 1 ools, and adopt sncli of them 
for State schools as might be recommended by a 
committee of qualified gentlemen 

Qitet 37 — ^Miat effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
luivc upon the spread of- education, and tho growth 
of a spirit of rohanoe upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

j Am 37 — ^The withdrawal of Government from 
I the direct manigoment of rehools or colleges might 
stimulate private Native agency but to a very 
Binill extent, and so far as Uujarath is concerned 
I feel no doubt that such a measure would materi- 
ally retard education The people are yet too 
backward snJ too poor for the growth among them 
of a spirit of self reliance 

S3 — In the event of the Government 
witbtbawing to a large extent from the vlirect 
management of schools or colleges do you appre- 
hend that tho standard of instruction m any cla*3 
I of instiintions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what rncasiires would you suggest la order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ahs 55 —I do opprehend that, m the event of 
Govemnient withdrawing to a largo extent from 
the direct management of schools and colleges 
the standard of instruction is stioli iQstitatioss, if 
I any, as might bo established by Natives, would, in 
' the present state of things, be very indifferent, 
'Ihe way to prevent such a result would be to 
attach to tlie grant in aid such stringent conditions 
as wrould secure efilcieoey 1 doubt, however, 
whether such a nvca«ure vvuuld ensure success 

Besides, as the principal object of the JIanagers 
of such iBstitubons would be tu secure as large a 
. grant from Government as possible, the evils of 
cramming and superficial teaching would prevail 

Qaef 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in die ecliools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug 
gestions to make oa the subject? 

Am 45 — I understand that gymnasia are 
attached to the high schools and colleges m 
Gujiralh and physical exercise is taught at some 
vernacular schools by the masters 

The physical training of boya is not, however, 
attended to systematically as a part of the edu- 
cational scheme I would, if possible, have a play- 
ground attached to every school, and have gym- 
nastic apphances and game kit supplied to every 
laigc eoliooJ Then a time should beset apart 
forboystoplayeverydayunder the direction of the 
teacher or gymnastic master where one is cm 
ployed It would aho be desirable to engage a 
profes*ional person in each Division to go from 
place to place supervising the working of the 
gymnasia and instructing teachers and advanced 
boys in suitable exercuei Then the inspecting 
offlicftrs should, in the course of their tour«, hold 
gymnastic examinations and award prizes I 
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Are any classes practically excluded from it , and 
if 80, wljy ? Wiat IS the attitude of the inBoentisl 
classeB towards the extension of elementary Jciwyw- 
ledge to CTety cla^ of society ? 

Ans 3 — I think it IS as ranch sought for as 
can be expected from the sluggish nature of the 
Smdhis and the backward slate of their country 
The class which most seeks after it is the Anul 
caste of Hindus, hut they chiefly eeck it for the 
emolnments it may lead to, not for the -value that 
knowledge, as Eucb, possesses Tlie Bhib, who 
are found to the east of Sind, have not yet found 
their way into the primary schools 1 hare found 
Bome few readers among Dhils settled in Sind, 
but I imagine they ore not encouraged by the 
vernacular schoolmasters to attend school The 
attitude of the influential classes to primary edo 
cation generally Beems to be one of the most stohd 
indifference 

4 — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your provinee ? « How 

f ar has the grant-m aid system been extended lo 
indigenous schools, and cau it be further extended ? 

Ant 4— Few indigenous schools are now left, 
and these ate generally kept by Muhammaitacs who 
profess to teach the KorSn Their masters as a 
rule only know ho-w to read and write They seem 
to me only to be the survival of the onflttest , all 
the best indigenous schools having long since 
availed themselves of the grant«in*a>d system, 
greatly to the advantage both of ahemtelves and 
the pupils 1 believe, if the graat>m aid system 
were only made permanent, several of the present 
very inaiSerent indigenous schools would pass 
into the handa of cleverer masters and he legis* 
tered 

Q«es 5— What opinion does yoor experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? , . 

Am 6 —I know of few cases where home 
instruction is carried on except as supplemeotaiT 
to the school instruction , but the few specuneos I 
have seen are not veiy favourable ones. They were 
generally the sons of well to^io parents, who 
secured the cheapest teachers available without 
very much regard to their fitness Considenog the 
very low state of morality among boys in Siod, 

1 should think an extension of home instrnctton, 
under competent teachers, very desirable 1 

Q«m 6 — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instnictiou in the rural districts 7 

Ani 6 —Very little indeed For some time to 
come we must look to Government almost ex« 
clusively for the extension of edncation m this 
direction 

Qnet 7 — How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural distrreta 
be advantageously ^ministered by distnct com 
nuttees or local boards? 

Am 7 — fear that in Sind a distnct com 
mitte would mean Native memberB working 
under the presidency of a European— an arrange 
ment that would act just as well as if the funds 
were left under the absolute control of each 
Deputy Collector The Native members would, 
I fear, vote just os best suited the pleasnre of die 
master of the Board 

Qkbs 8 —What classes of schools slionld, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Conmut 
tees for support and management ^ ABEnming 


that the provision of elementary instruction m 
towns is to bo a cliargo against alunicipal fanJi 
what security would you suggest against tbepsi 
sibility of Jlnnicipal Committees foiling to nuts 
sofllcient provision ? 

Am 5 —All Government schools in all verj 
large towns There should he a compact towjea 
the Municipahtyand Government that the present 
gnint'in aia system, or one similar to it, be ex 
tended until sufficient school accommodation bai 
been provided That there arc sufficient children 
going to no school at all to fill a school should hs 
enflleicnt cause for admitting a new school to the 
benefits of the grant iD>aid system, and I finnly 
believe that if the permanency of grants-mad 
were assured, Municipal bodies would only have 
to bo pressed a little by Government to do the 
needful I nan well understand that Mmucipah 
itiea may in some instances hesitate to take over 
the present Govemment achooU , for, as they io 
not pension the« own ecrvatits, why should tky 
pension tho«e of Govemment? 

Ques 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for pronding teachers u 
primary schools ? > 

Can you suggest measures, other than 
mercasc of pay, for improving their position? 

Am 9 • — Instead of supporting young men for 
two years in our present Normal schools, I would 
eu^est that men already sufficiently educated la 
oar middle schools be enconraged to go tbrongbs 
coar<e of training in teaching with a view to 
taking that up as their profession, and then that 
such tiicu be employed as there might be vacaseiet 
for them 'Xbey would be snpenor to the men at 
present drawn into our Norma) school, they would 
enter the ecrviee with less cost to Government m 
prepaTatiOD, and they might therefore have better 
ealanes than the present primary sehoolmasten 
draw A supenor bodyof mentothepre»ent,with 
somewhat improved salaries, would lead to their 
being aicro highly respected, especially if the 
I Tillage pchoolmaster was able to interpret an 
I Englisb document when it amved in the village 
Quei ]] —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? . 

Am 11 — I am thankful to say that it is la 
this point we are very fortunate compared with 
our Fanjfibi neighbours 

Qi»sj 12 — ^la the system of payment by results 
suitable, m your opinion, for the promotion of 
education among a poor and ignorant people ? 

Am 22— To this question I give a most nn 
qualified affirmation it is the pnnciple which I 
carry out in paying our own teachers , and I And 
U even more desirable for womon than men. I 
find the teachers occupy Jess time in picking their 
too nada under this arrangement than any other? 

Qum 13 — How can the number of primary 
schools be increased ? 

An* 2?— Let Government officers impress open 
headmen of -villages the^importance of having a 
school in their village , let the headmen kno-w that 
this 13 not the mere pnwite whim of the Keveniie 
official, who presses it upon them, but is really the 
deare of Govemment, then let some favoarbe 
shown to those headmen who are more forward 
than the rest in getting up schools , and I l^eve 
a great step mil be gamed I am myself in the 
habit of adding another argument People often 
say they do not want their children to be edneated 
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becaose tbe^ want them to work^ not to bpctoDe 
munshis , and CTen if they wanted them to get 
Government employment, there are already mote 
candidates than places To this I reply that there 
13 another benefit in reading and writing which 
does not seem to hare struck them They fre- 
quently complam of how they are fleeced by the 
petty ^renue officers , but if they were themselves 
able to read and wnte, they would be a winffh for 
these sharks 

Qufi 15 — ^Doyou know of any instances in 
which Government educational institubons of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854, and what 
no you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

Ant J5— Iknow of no such instances The 
chief reasons for this provision not being more 
freely sttem^sd prohsWy }ie is the bosom o( 
Government itself Wbila things remain la tfalu 
quo, the patronage of Government and its Director 
of Public Instruction in these institutions repre- 
sents considerable power , and one hardly expects 
either of these p^ies voluntarily to be very 
urgent to get rid of tbis power, nor, on the other 
hand, can we expect local bodies to beveryanxions 
to incur labour, responsibility, and expense, so long 
as they see Government is pleased to bear the 
burden 

Quei 17 —In the province with which yen are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
before, u the establishment of Mhools and colleges 
upon the giant-m aid system ? 

Am 17— If Government would pledge itself 
to its grant-in aid not being inthdrawn so long aa 
a school was in a satisfactory condition, I am coo- 
fliient that the grant-in aid system might he 
depended upon for all the Unglish education that is 
now given to the Natives of Sind , but in the 
present state of thmge there is too much uncer- 
tainty to hope for what would, under more favour 
ahle circumstances, be accomplished Grant m- 
aid schools, for instance, were fairly successful in 
prepanng boys for hlatnculabon instead of 
Goiemment reioicing at this, it immediately 
prepared new rvues for gnmta-m aid, leaving out 
the grant for boys matnculatmg, thus doiog its 
be^ to dnve such boys into its own schools 
■When this has been done, why should we not 
expect that as soon as the sixth standanl can be 
sacrificed, it will be? And this the more, os we 
haie the Director’s action before oar eyes in the 
case of two aided schools at Hyderabad, which had 
^ery good third standards, having their grants for 
those standards refused This nnecrtainty is re- 
gsrdsd by some sis intended to check aided schools 

Qtiet 15— Ilaie you any remarla to offer on 
the principles of the grant in aid sybtem, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges (i) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (rf) Normal schools? 

Jn, jQ — I think tbegrant in aid system ought 
to be looked to for eventually providing all the 
higher and middle education, together with a large 
amount of the primary education too Its adminis- 
tration ought to be simphfied so as to costless, 
the returns called for should only he such as are 
absolutely noce««ary for the due administration of 
the ^stem , and, above all, there shonld be as few 


' diaages m the system as possiWe (i) Z consider 
that the grants for hoys' schools ara fairly liberal, 
bnt the grant for Matnculation ought to he re- 
stored , and, considering how much it costs 
Government to produce matriculated pupils, I fbinl 
that the grant for them to aided institutions ought 
to be a hberal one (e) though the grants to girls' 
schools for this Presidency are for the present 
double of those for boys, I feel that they ought to 
be still mcreased In girls’ schools fees cannot be 
levied, in onr province, or, if levied, they are only 
nominal, and it costa a great deal more money to 
work a girls’ school efficiently than a boys' school 
I do, however, look forward with a very sanguine 
hope to the day when fees may he obtained in 
these schools and the cost of workiDg them he le®s 
than at present The rule requiring a gul to ho 
SIX years old before her attendance can count for 
capitation is a blot on the system, and ought 
quickly to be resemded 

Ques 25— How far is the whole educational 
^stem, as at present administered, one of practical 
nentrality, i e , one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regai^ 
Government aid and inspecbon from any religious 
pnnciples that are taught or not taught in it? 

Am 20 — In this I can only answer for Sind 
Onr Educational Inspectors, I am sure, have shown 
no prejudice against aided schools, whether they 
possWsed religious principles or not They hare 
apparently without exception realised that they 
had only to satisfy themselves on behalf of Oo- 
vernmenf, with the secular teaebng and the dis- 
cipline of such schools This is undoubtedly as 
It ought to be , for we cannot expect Government, 
when it gives only a secolar education, to pay for 
anything el<e in other schools. 

Qees 21— ^Vhat classes principally avail 
themselves of Governmeut or aided sohooh and 
colleges for the education of their children? 
How far is the complaint well founded that the 
w^tby classes do not pay enongh for such ednea 
tion ? What IS the rate of fees payable for higher 
edneabon in your provmce, and do yon consider 
it adequate? 

Am 21 —The well to-do classes generally , but 
there is a good large sprinkling of poor boy? I 
think the wealthier classes might be made to pay 
more than they do at present for the education of 
their children There is no college m Sind , but 
the highest fee in a high school I believe to be 
fl2 a month, that IS the fee for the Matncula- 
tion class I believe we have to thank our present 
Moeabonal Inspector, hacked up by the Director 
of Puhlie Instraebon, for thcsc fees having been 
brooght up to their present standard Formerly 
they were much lower 

Qms 23 — Caa yoo adduce any instance of a 
iropnetary school or college supported entirely 
1 } fees? 

Ant 22 —No, not in Smd. 

Q«m 23 — Is it, in your opimoo, possible for a 
non Government mstitation of the higher order 
to become mflaenbal and stable when m direct 
compelibon with a similar Government institu- 
tion? If 60 under what conditum do yon con- 
eider that it might become so ? 

23—1 believe that such institubons may 

flourish, provitled they have accomplub^ teachere 

who take a real mterest m educating their pupils 
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as disUn^TUsIied from instructiDg tHem, and there 
are plenty of students to fill the two compehag 
institutions 

Quel S4 —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province in 3 nTed by any unhealthy competi- 
tion, and if BO, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? , 

Atti 24 — I do not consider that we hare mtan 
competition in Sind than is good 

Ques 25 —Do educated Natives m yonr province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Am 25 — They do not easily succeed in get- 
ting remunerative employment, though all do get 
some sort of employment in the long run 

Ques 26 — ^Is the instruction imparted m 
secondary schools calculated to Btore the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

Am 25 —On the whole, I consider it is, but 
I should advocate more attention being paid to the 
lemaeular of such boys than is given at present 
Boys are ready with Latin and Greek roots to 
English words , hut are perfectly ignorant, as ft 
rule, of the leading roots of their mother tongue 
One would think that some moral instrnction 
should be aimed at too These two 1 consider ar« 
grave defects in the present system 

Ques 25—18 the scholarship system impar- 
tnlly administered as between Government and 
aided schools ? 

Am 22— No Govemnieat scholarship, so tar 
as I know, is tenable in an aided school 

Ques dO— Is MumcipaT support at present 
extended to grant-m aid schools, whether belong- 
ing to Missionary or other bodies ? 

4m 80 —In *Karachi it is , but nowbere else m 
Sind 

Ques SI —Does the Umversity cnmcnlum 
aSord a luiEcieut training for teachers of secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools neededferthe 
purpose ? 

A le I do not thmk the Umveraty cum 
culum needs to be supplemented by a conise m 
a Normal school, still it would be a great advan- 
tage to BucIi men if they were to attend a course of 
lectures given by practical and successful teachers 
on the “Principles and Practice of Teaching" 
Such a plan has been working at Cambridge for 
two or three years Certificates might be given 
after passing an examination in the subjects of 
Eueh lectures 

Ques 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
secunng efilcient voluntary agency m the work 
of inspection and examinatton? 

Am 33 — I would suggest each Edncafaonal 
Inspector being authorised to secure the aid of 
any University graduate or Fellow, or other well 
educated man to assist him in the esamioation of 
secondary schools Possibly an honoranum might 
be given 

Qiies 34 — How far do yon consider the fext- 
oolxs la Uise la all schools smtablc ? 

Am 34 —I think jt a mistake for Goverament 
3 prescribe text-books for schools Teachers are 
luch more likely to find out what hooks will suit 
heir pupils than any extra authority I bare seen 
Qjne text books in Government schools far too 
itBciilt’for the boys to comprehend, smd hi bo 
a«=e ^ited to the wants of Native boys, and noto- 
lously so the English grammars generally in 


Qaet S6 —In a complete scheme of educahoa 
for what parts can, in your opimon, be most 
eff^iwly taken by the State and by other agea 
cies? 

Ans 36 —I should advocate Government in eon 
jonetion with the Universities inspecting and era 
mining all sehooU , and for some time to come I 
fbink the Government should he prepared to foster 
and provide for, vetnacnlar as well as technical 
education, but English education for the Natives 
ought, on the whole, to be given now with only 
Government aid 

Qms 5S— In the event of Government with 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage- 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend 
that the standard of instruction m any class cf 
iDstitutioDS would deteriorate 

jgg 38 — I do not see why it should deteriorate 
eo long as the Universities keep up their Enhance 
standard, and Government is not lax in giving 
certificates for its puhhc service. Let eidier of 
these examinations be lowered, and Government 
schools as well as others would find it iinpossihle 
to keep up the present standard 

Ques 55 — Does definite mstruction in doty 
and in the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
pUce in the course of Government colleges ami 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make ou 
this subject? 

Am 35— So far as I know, it does not, with tM 
exception of Chambers' Moral Claes Boob, wluA 
is read m some schools ns an Unyhii text bos^ 
not as a text-book of morals The best boob of 
morals 1 believe to be a Christian man, wbo » 
bent on stampmg liis own character on his pupil* 
failing this, 1 should commend an attem^ at get 
ting a compilation of moral pieces from oil source*, 
but more especially from authors who hadillu* 
trated with their lives what they taught 
their pns, and having these systematically taught 
ID Government school 

Ques 41 — Is there indigenous mstructioD for 
girls in the province with which you are acijuaint 
ed , and if so, what is its character ? 

At* 41 — Ouly ft little among the Muhamma 
dans, and this is confined to learning bow to resu 
and prate a few verses of the Koran 

Qurs 42 — What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls , 
and wlmt is the character of the instruction im 
parted in them? UTiat improvements can you 
suggest? 

Am 42— Very praiseworthy progress his been 
made m KarauLi, Hydeiabad, and Sbikarpur, ard 
in one or two other small towns Tbe mstracbon 
given in them is the same as that for boys in verna- 
cular schools In Hyderabad it is generally 
thought neceswy to teach the Gurmukhi alpha 
bet to girls whose parents are NanabpanthiS but 
the success of the mission girls' school without 
sneh alphabet shows that it is not necessary 

Q les 43 —Have you any remarks to male oft 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Am 47 — I should think they might be tried fot 
children under six years of age , but I should not 
advocate them for elder children 

Qtes 4#— Uhat is the best method of proviJ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Alt 41 — Aly ownconvictionsarethataged men 
of iwpectability are the best to employ 'Ibe best 
Government gfrls’ sebool that I know of lias such 
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Uachers These •men failing, I would employ 
mamed women and widows Great caution, how- 
ever, 13 required in selecting the latter, for co 
many widows hear a doubtful repntabon I would 
inder no circomstances send a young widow to 
each m a town of which she is not a native 1 
nay mention that for somo time we had a Normal 
chool for widows to he tanned os school mis- 
reescs in Hrderfibid, but it was found an expen- 
ne and useless institntion 
Qnet 45 —Are the grants to girls* schools larger 
in amount and given on Ie«s onerous terms 
to hoys’ schools , and is the disbnction miffioently 
marhcd? 

Jat 45— The grants to gula are doable of 
hoso given to boys , hut the standard for exami- 
ation — in Sind only, Z behere— is tie same for 
ooth WhySindhigulsshouldbe taonght cleverer 
than MardtJu and Gnjardthi girls I do not inotv 
Q«f# 45— In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies, and how far would it ho po^ihl<- to 
inCTcaso the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause P * 

Am 46 —I know of no European ladies taking 
anjr share m this work, except the wives of tho 
hlusionaries, up to the present time, and it is 
diSicult to suggest means by which such ladies 
could do much, so long as they remain ignorant of 
the langnago of the province 

<2m» 47,— What do you regard as tho chief 
defect, other than any to which you have alr^y 
referr^, that expcneoce baa brought to h^ht in 
the educational ^stem as it has been hitherto 
administered? t^hat suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such detects ? 

Am 47,— To my mind the chief defect of tho 
miem has heea one that is too commeo fnall 
CoTemment departments, vis, that of having 
highly accomplished and well paid heads to waste 
most of their vsluable tune m sapcnnteadiiig a 
prod^ous waste of stationery and ink by their 
suborainatcs The remedy for such an evil ought 
to be patent to anybody, but I fear it is further 
from being availed of than it ever was 

Quet. 49 —Have Government institutions been 
set up in locahties where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grant in-oid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Am 49 — ears ago we opened a httle Anglo- 
vemacnlar school at Kotn, when the Government 
had nothing hat a vernacular school there Our 
school was certainlv calculated to supply ol] the 
English education that the place wantca , hut soon 
after the Educational Department opened an Anglo- 
vernoenlar school, and there not being room for 
both, ours had to he closed 

Qmt 63 —Is there any tendency to raise pri- 
mary into secondary schools prematurely? 

JnJ 53 —I have not noticed any such tendency 
iQ Sind 

Ques 53 —Should the rate of fees in any clas 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Am 55,— I should not recommend Government 
attempting to cany out this plan, though I think 
it very feasible for pnvate and aided schools 

Ques 54 —Has \he demand for high education 
m your province reached sucha stage as tomake 
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I the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
I schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Am 64 —Not without the aid of Government, 
but there are n few grant-in aid schools opened by 
respectable men by which they mate a hvehhood 
Quet 55 —To what classes of mstituhons do you 
think that the ^stem of assigmng grants m aid 
of the salones of certificated teachers can he best 
applied? Under what conditions do you regard 
this ^stem as a good one ? 

Am 55—1 am not in favour of Government 
giviog grants for anything except work done, 
and wrefore I see no need for grants on any other 
system except that of payment by results 
i Quet 59,— Inyouropimonshonld fees m colleges 
be paid by the term or by tho month ? 

Am 69 —By the month 
Qbm 59— Does a stnet interpretation of tho 
pniiciple of religions nentrahty require the with 
drawal of the Government from the direct mana^'e- 
meat of colleges and schools? 

Am CO — I heheve it does , for the secular in- 
struction, as far os it goes, IS as destmctive as the 
teaching of Chnstianity to the ideas of Hin 
duism and Mphammadanism, while it has this 
disadvantage that it supplies nothing positive 
for the mind to lay hold of, instead of the props 
that it formerly leaned upon 
Quet 61 — ^Do you think that tie institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect m improving the quality of high education ? 

Am 61 —No, rer the simple reason that those 
who reach the highest standard m those branches 
whi^ are stamped by our English Universities as 
bbeni studies, gain their position even in the said 
Universities by the diligent uso of books and ap- 
paratus under the ^dance of pnvate tutors Few 
of them ever attended professorial lectures 

Quet 59— Is it desirable that promotion from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of pubUc exominatioas ex 
I tending over the whole province ? . . 

I Ant 63 —No Such promotions* ought to be 
: left entirely to the school authonties 

Quet 63 — Arc there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Am 63 -bo far as Z know, there are no such 
arrangements I do not think that we are yet 
ready for very stnngent arrangements for this I 
would only suggest, m case of a boy being dismissed, 
that a certificate of dismissal with its cause he 
sent loall the schools of hisgradem the province, 
but I would, for the present, leave masters to act 
npon their own responsibility in admitting such a 
boy, or la refusmg him admission 

Quet 55— Bow do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to he employed in colleges 
edocatuig up to the E Jk standard ? 

Am 6o — ^Jferely as imparters of instruction I 
should think there is very httle necessity for them 
at all, though I am fully convinced that European 
gentlmen holding such positions have it in their 
power to convey other matters to their pupils 
which could hardly yet^be expected from Native 
professors I would not allow an Englishman to 
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be a teaclier, or professor of bis own kngnage, 
Helena be bas acfluired facility of expression 
in one at least of the languages of India 
En»l«h professors without this qualification are 
not” hhely to be so nsefd to their pupils as a 
thoroughly well educated Native 

Quet 68 — hlow far would Government be jnsfa- 
fied in withdrawing from any existing echool Ol 
college in places where any class of the popnlahon 
objects to attend the only alternativo mstitation 
on the ground of its rel gious teaching ? 

Am 63 —If there be snch an objecting class it 
should be told to open its own school for grants in 
aid To offer a grant in aid to such people ought 


to meet the lequirements of Ae case Govera 
meat cannot well go further than this to humonr 
them 

Qite$ 65 —Can schools and colleges nnderNitire 
management compete successfully with correspond 
mg institutions under European management? 

Alt 69 —I believe they can 

Quet 70 — Are the conditions on which gnnts- 
m aid are given in your province more onerou 
and comphoated than necessary ? 

Am 70 —I do not consider them on the whole 
too onerous , they are, I think, a little too comph 
cated Their chief defect, 1 consider, is their on 
certain continuation 


ITotcfcnce of IIes T. Sobabji, Suvenniendent^ Vtctona Schooli £oom 


Ques 1 —Please slate what opportunities jon 
Lave had forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
eipenence has been gained 

Arts 1 — I have long been engaged in the work 
of Education, having had charge of boys' and 
girls’ orphanages for several years at Sabaranpar 
near Nasifc in connection with the CMS 'Wes 
tern Indian Mission I am now the Superintend- 
eot of the Victoria High School in Poona, which 
1 established seven years since and have been 
carrying it on with the help of my danghters 
All my experience is confined to the Bombay Pre 
Biilenoy 

Q ttt S >-What opinion does year expenence 
lead you to hold of the extent and valne of homh 
instruction ? How far ts a boy educated at home 
able to compete on ei^ual terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public eecvice, with boys eda 
eated at school ? 

Am 5 —In my opinion home instruction is 
only valuable as supplementary or auxiliary to 
school instruction, but alone itisnotfgenerilly satis- 
factory Boys taught solely at home do aot,asatuIe, 
compare favourably with those taught at schools 
1 have known several instances in which the former 
] ave been obliged to appear three and four times 
for the examinations that the latter pass with 
facility There are certainly some bngbt excep 
tions to this rule, but they are rare 

Qatfj 27 —In the province with which you are 
aeqaamted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively ^an 
1 eretofore, in the eatablishment of schoou and 
colleges upon the grant-m aid system ^ 

Am 17 —If the grant in aid system were 
framed on a more liberal and equitable scale than 
it IS at present, I have no doubt that many pubbe- 
spirited gentlemen in this Pres dency would come 
forward and aid in the establishment of schools 
and colleges 

Q Iff 29 — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant m>aid system, or the 
details of its administration 7 Ace the giants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys' 
Echools, (e) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Am 19 —In Vernacular and Anglo Vernacular 
schools the grants are not at all proportionate to 
the amount of labour and expense entailed This 
18 true also of girls’ schools, for, althoogh grants 
are made to them on mote liberal terms than to 
these of boys, female education being still in its 
infancy in this country, more than ordmary en- 
couragement IS needed to stimulate it into healthy 


growth In fact, in my opinion education la the 
proper sense of the word most begin and grow 
with woman to be of any use to man, and heat* 
DO labour or expense should he spared to attsia 
that end 

Quet 26 —Is the inatructiou imparted is 
secondary schools calculated to store the mmds of 
those who do not pursue their studies farther with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ana 2$ —I think that the instrnctioD imparted 
lu aecoudary schools is not calculated to store the 
minds of youths with nsefuj and practical inform 
atiOD, the Bchedcdcs of study 'being framed with 
a view to culminate in higher education for 
degrees, &c 

Qa« S7 —lie yon think there xs any truth lo 
the statement that the attention of teachers end 
pupils IS undnly directed to the Entrance Exaai- 
nation of the University ? If so, ate you of opi 
oion that this circumstance impairs the practicsl 
value of the education in secondary schools forth* 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Am 27 — Althongh this question {besides some 
other questions) does not belong to my ptonoce os 
a female, yet having been connected with the 
work of education in some shape or other for 
many years, I am of opinion that undne attention 
to the preparation for University ezamioatioa 
practically unfits young men for the requirements 
of ordinary life I have come in contact with 
sevetal youths who, though matriculated membets 
of the Bombay University, were unable to write a 
correct note in English or a petition, or to carry on 
any ordinary business The subjects for matnea 
latioQ are so crowded and overwhelming that to 
pMs the examination necessitates a great deal of 
cramming, and that which is crammed in in haste 
leaks out at leisure, leaving behind no good or pex- 
mauent results To remedy this defect, I think 
that a separate higher graded Government Semee 
Quahfication Entrance Exarnmation might be ad 
vantageously adopted, introducing some of the 
more practically useful branches of education 
Tor those who wish to pursue their studies further, 
or to devote themselves to the educational proles 
iion, the standard for matriculation mighthe raised 
to that of the London University This would 
have the fuithec advantage of qualifying the lads 
here who wish to complete their education in Enff* 
laud 

Q tea 8S —Do you thiuh that the number of 
OTpils in secondary schools who present themselfM 
foi the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
TOuntry? If jou thmk so, w5 at do you regard 



aa tbe causes of ibis state o£ tbiogs, and what 
remedies would you suggest? 

An» 2S — I do think that tbe number of can* 
dtdates who present themselves for the Umversity 
SxamiQatiOQ is unduly largo when compared with 
the requirements of the country For instance, 
thronghout India at least 10,000 studehts present 
themselves annually for matriculation solely with a 
anew to enter Government service Now it is 
impossible to create a sufficient number of posts 
for BO large a number of applicants Tbo eonse* 
queiice IS disadection and a great waste of the 
country's energy, for about one third of these 
candidates arc drawn from tbe ortizan class To 
remedy this evil I would suggest the establishment 
of mechanical and industrial Ecbools mevery large 
town throughout the country, ond that trades be 
taught on Sogbsh models This would hare the 
advantage of enabling this class of people to ieam 
their respective trades and earn independent hve- 
Itboods Unless some such meosnre is resorted to^ 
I fear that higher edncation will detenorato 
rapidly, especially in a country where littio or no 
value IS placed by society on intellectual culture 

Ques 29— What system prevails in your pro* 
Vince with reference to scbolanbips, and have 
yon anv remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system immrtially administered as 
between Government and oidcd schools? 

Ant 29— None that I know of, except thosem 
Government schools and colleges This defect 
ehoold, I think, at onco bo remedied, in order to 
place aided schools on the same footing as Govern* 
ment schools, the object of both being tbe tame, 
vir, the encouragement of deserving scholars 

Quet SI— Docs tbe Vnivcnity curnculom 
nSord a sufficient tnimog for teachers in second* 
ary schools, or are Speeul Normal schools needed 
for tbe purpose’ 

Ant 81 —The Umversity curriculum docs not, 
in my opinion, afford sufficient traioing forteacbers 
m secondary schools, special prcj>aratica for teach* 
mg IS absolutely necessary to ensure success 
Every trade, c\ery profession requires previous 
training, and tbe art of teaching is no exception 
to tbe rule A man may be a philosopher so far as 
the knowledge of different branches is concerned, 
and yet fail miserably through ignorance of the 
proper methods of imparting that knowledge I 
womd suggest, therefore, the introduction of 
Normal classes in every high achool and college 
with a special scale of grant and the offer of 
prizes to all those who wuh to make teaching their 
profession 

Quei 34 —How far do yon consider the text- 
books m use in all schools suitable? 

Ant 34 —Some of the text books prescribed in 
the schedules both for Anglo vemacalar and Eog 
lisb*teachmg schools are in my opinion quite un- 
suitable, inasmuch Bs they are selected solely mtb 
a "tiew to teach the grandeur and beauty of the 
English language which makes nine tenths of the 
youths more pedantic than practi-*al men of busi- 
ness ^e Iloyal School Senes which we use in 
our Victoria School furnish useful, instructive, and 
luteresting reading, being written in elegant 
English and replete with informataon almost on 
every subject 

Ques SG — In a complete scheme of eduealion 
for In^a, what parts can, in your optoion, be i 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 


Ant 55— I certainly advocate the State keep, 
ing in its own hands for at least fifty years to 
come tho primary and secondary schools in which 
tlio interest of tho masses is involved, and when 
the blessing of education spreads through the 
length and breadth of the land, the peorfe will 
themselves see and feel the necessity of higher 
education and value it My opinion is— educate 
the country, and tho country will by and bye edu. 
cate it«elf Private agencies and Mnnicipal Cor 
twration^ of the Presidency cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras may well be entrusted with 
the development of higher education which, with 
sufficient encouragement from the State by means 
of giants m aid, scbolhrships, prizes, &c , will 
maintain its position as it has done in European 
countries 

Qati 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if BO, what is its character? 

A»s 41 —“There is scarcely any indigenous in. 
etmction provided for girls in the Deccan, and the 
reason is, that the people arc not yet fully alive to 
the importance of female edncation 

Ques 42 —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls , 
and whakis the character of tbe mstrociion im- 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ant 42— Government mav be said to have 
made a beginsisg, and only a beginning I should 
say, in the work of female edncation in this Fre- 
sidency The character of tbe*iDBtniction imparted 
IS fairly good as far os it goes , bat the want of 
female teachers in the place of males, os is the cose at 
pe*eat, is s great drawback to the progiess of 
female education, especially as Indian ideas are 
averse to mneh intercourse between tbe two eexee 
Every effort should be made, and no expense 
spared, not only to raise up a good and com[«tent 
staff of female teachers, but also to provide effi 
cieot female Inspectors In the working of the 
girls' schools, some regard should be paid to the 
prejudices and feelings of tbe people in preseiving 
such customs and usages as tend to tbe cultiva* 
(ion of modesty and good manners Needle-work 
ought to occupy a more prominent place in the 
school curriculum, girls being taught to cutout, 
as well as sew, all articles of Indian clothing 
Care ought also to be taken to preserve the art 
of Indian embroidery, which is already in danger 
of dying out for want of sufficient encouragement. 
Domestic economy as appbed to Indian life with 
teganl to the preservation of health cleanliness 
nursing of the sick, and the management of 
children, ehonid form a part of female education 
from the commencement Native la^es, such as 
tbe wives of the Deputy Collector^ and other 
high officials, should be encouraged to visit the 
schools , for, although they may not themselves 
be educated, some of them are very shrewd and 
clever, and their countenance alone would give a 
kmd of moral support to the work of female 
education in the country at large 

Ques 49— Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

43 _X think that mixed schools answer 
ve^ well provided they are nnder judicious 
guidance and able management When this is 
die <ase, tbe weak points la the character of the 
pnpila of either sex, so far from being transferred 
to, are corrected by the presence of the other 
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TbccbmcteToItletoy is tcGcd, that ot the 
citl Btreagthcncd, and tho tono flnd manner m 
both aro elevated My own expcncnco amply 
attests that those good results can bo attained m 
a carefully governed school In tho Viclonft 
School I admit boys wp to 9 ycara of age 

Qaej. dd^\Vhat w the lest method for pro* 
ndmg teichtrs for girls ? 

Am 4:/— Tho best method for providing 
teachers for prls’ schools is, I beheve, that of 
training the wives of the raasters of vernacaW 
schools as mistresses, in order that they may 
conduct the gitla* schools in the towns or vtllogcs 
where their htisbands ar&in charge of the boro' 
schools Tho reason for this arrangeoeot is that 
the customs which obtain in India regarding 
women do not allow ct their hving alone or inde* 
pendently, as m England. I may suggest that in 
the present scarcity of Kativc femaJe teachers, 
encouragemeDt might be mren to Eurasian and 
Anglo-Indian girls to qnaJiIy thcjnsclrcs to be. 
come mistresses or anpermtendents of native 
schools I hare made a beginning of this class in 
my own school 

Qvm Aro the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount, and given on less oneroos terms, 
than those to boys’ schools, and u the dutincbon 
enlEciently marked ? 

Ana. 45 —As I have already said in my answer 
to the 19th Question, the grant to vernaeular and 
Asglo-veroacular echools for girls u os inadequate 
as that for the boys, allhon^h to the former it is 
given, on moto liberal terms than to tho latter A 
grant of S3 for a girl in the Snt standard, vutog 
up to S16 m the lutb or highest, if snccessfal 
10 passing under every head, is u my optoioo too 
email an amount to eoconrago private efforts 1 
have been repeatedly asked to esublish schools for 
girls in tho camp and city of Poona on the same 
system which obtaus m tbe Tietoria School, bot 
hitherto I have been tmable to do so on account 
of the inadequacy of tbe grant, and I know of 
other places where tbe development of such schools 
has been hmdered by similar ddEcolties. 

Qves 4G —In tbe promotion of female edoca* 
tioD, wbat share has already been taken by Enro. 
pean ladies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase tbe interest which ladies might take lo 
this cause ? 


Am 40 —European ladies do take an iatusd 
m English teaching schools, as I can testify by 
thovninalla help rendered by several ladies la 
Poona to my school, as well ns to others in tie 
stniioQ I believe that by placing girls' lehooi 
m largo cities and towns under ladies' eommitt^ 
and appointing some of them os honorary secre- 
taries, wherever it is practical le, immense goal 
wonld rcsnlt 

Quea C3 — Shonld tho rate of fees in any clan 
of schools or colleges vary according to the aam 
of the porents or gnardians of the pupQs ? 

Ana 67— The rate of fees !n socondaij schook 
oogit cerbmly to vary according to the meacj 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils. For 
instance, a mimlatdSr drawing from fllOO to 
150 per menseta, sends his son to the same erhool 
ashtscicek with an income of B15 or B20 pec 
mensem doee Tlie fee for the highest standard, 
I believe, is ill, and, supposing that both tbew 
I boys aro m the same class, it will go very bard 
I with the poor clerk to pay about one fourtb «! 

hu scant) income for tho cdacation of one child 
' alone 

' Qnea C7.— To what proportion of the gren 
I expense do you think that the gnoUin aid iboald 
amount noder ordinary circumstances in the ea» 
of eollegro and schools respectively 7 

,1m C7.— Leaving the higher or collegiate 
education aside, all grants to priiaary and second 
aiT schools should amount, m the case of boyi' 
fcbools, to one thin), and m the case of 
schools to one hnlf, the gross expenditure Thu 
would give no immenio iinpctos to private entw* 
pnso and be d great saving to Government in the 
end 

SnppUpientary Qntahon 

Q«ee 71 —Is there any branch of female edaea 
tioo, other tliau (hose slixady referred to, which 
urgently calls for OoicrnmcDt’s attention 7 

,lss ri— kfs The Iraining of womentsdoc 
tors and midwives Even a class for teaching 
midwifeiy and simple houicbold medicine* night 
be formed wherever a civil or military hospital 
exists, this Will provide tbe means of saving 
thousands of lives fchiedy of women and ehildreo) 
wbicb ore now lost for want of a knowledge of 
these branches 


Cro»e.fxowinnfjo» of 


Sy Mb. Jacob 

6 I— IVith regard to your SSth answer, would 
you kindly inform the Commission how you have 
ascertoineu that one third of tbe candidates at tbe 
Matriculation examinations of the Indian Vnivcr. 
sities belong to tbe artuan class 7 
A 1 —The calculation is based on observation, 
and not on any particular set of statistics 

Q 2— In regard to your 42ndao8Wer, do yon 
think that m tbe vernacular schools, the Edoca. 
tioual Department should offer more than % annoa 
a bead for the embroidery which it has presenbed 
in the higher standards pf instruction ? 

A 2—1 do not know that It is necessary to 
offer more But 1 want to enconjo^, a apeoal 
indigenous style of embroidery, such ns exists in 
Gujarath, rather than encourage only, by rewards, 
tbe Engbsb forms of embroidery 


Q 3 —As to your 45tb answer, do you know as 
yet of any efficient ADglo-vernacuIar school for 
girls which has found u impossible to earn half it* 
expeaditnrc from the present grants? 

A S— I do not know of ony girls' school (An 
glo vernacular) in Poona which earns half its ex 
penses 

Q 4 —Are younware that tbe grants to Angb 
vetnaeular schools for gith range from 5.1B up 
to 3163 a heod, and ore nearly double the grants 
offered in "English teaching" schools for Euro 
pease, Eurasians, and Portuguese 7 
A 4 —I was not aware ol the fact 

Sy Mr K T. Telanq 
^ 1 —Do you think that if grants are gi' en on 

Binorelibeial scale than at present, collegesarebkely 

to be established by Native gentlemen in ITesfern 
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InJia, tiy, witlim tlie next ten years? If so, wbat 
leads you to lluDt so ? 

i— I think tbn Nntne ItdjKs and gentlemen 
of meins would in that penotl iissi«t in opening 
high schools The opcnin" of the Bdjknmdr Col- 
lege in Kdtbt£wir encourages the hope. 

Q 2— -What are the pnctically useful branches 
of Question which yon would add to the eioree 
of secondary education? And how would jou 
adapt the constitution of the schools to this new 
demand? 

■d S — My answer 27 has already gi?cn what 
I liave to say. I think a commercial education 
should be provided for. 

Q S — Do you tbiuk that fbe scheme you pro- 
pose 111 answer 86 is adequate for carrying out the 
object of the despatch of 1854, tis, to Spread the 
kuowledge of European science and art? 

A 3 — I have not studied tho despatch. 

Q. d— On what principle can Municipalities be 
called on to undertake the work of higher educatiou 
for the whole country? 

A 4 ~-The Municipality would give n grant-in- 
(ud, and regulate it according to circumstances 

Q 5 —How would yon overcome the pmclical 
didlcultics of levying a rarj mg rate of fees ? WouW 
you consider a man’s family and other circnm- 
stances? 

A C— Tho practical difficulties have been met 
IQ other provinces, and would have to be met hero 

Mr Lee*Warnbb. 

Q i— Do you think that the Native girls edu- 
cated in your high schools continue their education 
after they leave the schools, and do you still coo- 
linue to visit them aud keep up }our acquaintouce 
with them? 

A 1 —Some of them continue to keep up their 
education 1 lend them books to read from our 
Iibrarj 1 make a point of visiting all who have 
left stir school. 

Q 2 — Since you commenced work in Poona in 
1870, hare you observed any marked improiemeiit 
m the attitude of Native society tending to the 
cDCOurngement of female education? Have you 


reeeivftl any special encouragement from Native 
as Well ns English families ? 

A 2 — 1 receive every year contributions from 
Native gentlemen towards our pnxes, wbich arc 
given even by those who have no children at the 
school I think 1 have noticed ail iDcrcase of friend- 
boess towards us 

i?y THE Presedevt. 

Q / —TTith reference to answer No ICmyonr 
evidence, can you favour the Commission with any 
practical suggestions for increasing the supply of 
feinilc teachers ? 

A 1 —I would encourage by special grants the 
training of pupil teachers m oided and private girls’ 
schools I have several girls in my own school 
being thus trained, and I have tmin^ nil tlie eight 
teachers now in my uwn school on this system 
But I have never received any grant or aid from 
the Government for i upil-teacbers Two of the 
teadiers whom I have thus trained arc now en- 
gaged in the Government Female Training Col- 
leges 

Q 2.— Ifow many Native boys and how many 
Native girls have you in tho Victona School? 

A. 2 — have 5 boys, 2 of them beyond the age 
of 0. I have about 25 girls, from tho ago 
of 5 to 17 The girl of T7 is a I’drsi Some time 
ago tl e pareols objected, because they were afraid 
I might take in older boys, but no children were 
withdrawn in consequence. 

Q 2— With reference to answer 45 in your 
evidence, what capitation rates would yon suggest 
for c'*"'** schools, in order to render it pewiblo to 
extend female education by means of pnvate efTorta? 

A 2—1 think double the rates which 1 men- 
tl ued, namely, to HlC. I now under- 
»t-ind tint the Education Department grants capi 
to-tvin rvUs (at girls' sclwoU more Ihau equal to 
doolie these rates m Auglo.vernacular girls' 
schools 

Q -d- Asamstterof fact, do you in the Vielona 
Girls’ School vary the rate of feo according to the 
iDFaiiB of (he pupils ? 

jt, 4 e do. M’ c arc forced to do so 1 ad- 
vise the genrril adoption of a system which we 
lind necessary m private educational efforts. 


Ecldence of the Rev. R A. Squiefs, M A , Church ATttsionary Soctety.' 


Qua i.— Please state what opportunities yon 
hive liad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and in wbot province jonr 
experience has been gamed 

Ant 1 —Of the last twelve years, I have spent 
nine in India, dunng almost the whole of which 
I have been connected with the educational work 
of the Church Missionary Society m the Bombay 
Pre«idency In tlic pursuance of my duties I have 
liad opportunities of studying the system of edu- 
cation established m this province, and of observ- 
ing its effects both m towns and m rural distncls 
The statements I liave made express m the first 
instance my own personal mows and convictions 
But I may be allowed to mention that tbc Bombay 
Missionary Confeienee appointcil a committ^ to 
considi.r tho questions under disoKSion, and it is 
as a member of that committee, and after con- 
sultation vnth tho other members, that I Itivp 
been requested to give evidence on the present 
oceaeion 

Bombay 


QMtt 2 — Do yon think that in yonr province 
tbc system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of denlopmenl 
up to tho requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or m the course of instruction? 


Jgt 2— For some years past Fuecessire Direc- 
orsand Inspectors of Public In^tnieUon in the 
lombay I^idency hare made considerable effort* 
o pronde all classes of the people with suitable 
lementary lustniction, and more recently ll«y 
lavo been vigorou«ly supported in their endeavow 
.T many Revenue officers A good deal, on the 
Aole. has been accomplished, but very much inori 
emains to lo done and it is to tbu pLinriment 
.{ IMbUc lu'truction tiiat Government ought to 
Icvott. most of its alteotioD and strtngth StUl, 

’ do not think that any svstetn of education «n 
Mi -said to rest on a sound basis so long s» « 

Upends almost cAluMvely upni Government and 

Jovimment officers for management and support, 
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wliicH, with one or two notable exceptions, mcli as 
Bombay and Subkur, is certainly the case as re- 
gards the eystera o£ primary education established 
by Goverament m this Presidency Though ib 
may be necessary for GoTernment to have at 
present its own primary schools, yet the object 
which ought to be kept in new is a system of 
local institutions inspected by Government officers 
and assisted by grants in-aid on tbe principle of 
pajment by results 

It seems to me that tbe following are some of 
tbe chief requisites for a proper development of 
elementary education m this Presidency — 

lidy — Government should regard the instraction 
of the masses as its first and paramount duty, and 
impress tbe same conviction upon all Municipal 
bodies, and local boards, entrusts with edneational 
responsibilities 

It 13 notorious and has constantly been a subject 
of complaint with Educational Inspectors that 
hlunicii^ities, as a rule, contnbntc litUe or no- 
thing to the support of primary schools, and even 

E refer to spend the funds at then dis^sal upon 
igber education which, of course, mainly benefits 
the classes to which the memhera of the Muntci 
pahties themselves belong This is a practice 
which ought, I think, to be strongly discountc 
nanced for it must tend to gii*e Srunici pahties nuite 
a wrong conception of tlSir duty to the paohe 
During the year 18S0 81 the Municipal ^nts* 
to colleges, and high and middle boys’ schools, 
with a total o! less than 19,800 scholars amount- 
ed to 1131,269, while their grants* to verna 
culw hoys whooU with a total of aors than 
261,000 scholars amouated to 1112,600 
Sndly —'Municipalities should ^ reouired to 
make provision for the elementary schools within 
their limits 

The pecunury resources of the Educational 
Department (as we are told) are exha isted, tbe 
cess fund is used up, and the Muuicipalitics wRI 
give nothing Something m ght be done by 
setting free for primary education sums now 
devoted to other objects, and Government might 
make a larger grant from Provincial Tund*, but 
It seems to be absolutely necessary that the non 
agncultupal classes should now be called upon to 
b^r their share of the burden Merely to Cx a 
higher rate of fees for non cess-pajers does not 
answer the purpose During the year 1880 81 the 
expenditure from Local Funds on pnmary schools 
withm Maxucipal limits amounted to about 
B2 90 000 Of this sum about S90 000 was 
made up from fees, Municipal grants, Sx , and cess 
receipts within Municipal limits, and the re- 
maiudei, w K2 00,000, represents the amount 
which towns ought to have provided for their own 
schools, but which was appropriated by them in 
stead from the proceeds of the land cess 

It may, perhaps be said that this sum was 
taken not from the land cess but from the Pn>- 
vmcaal grant to Local Funds Still it comes to 
the same thing The Provincial grant to Local 
Funds IS a contribution from the State de«igned 
to supplement funds raised from local sources and 
under present circumstances must 'be re«rded 
mainly as a sort of grant in aid to cess smiools 
At all ^events primary schools within Munietpal 
limits could not possibly claim more than S2(l OOO 
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as their share of it and this would still Icaiei 
sum of 111,80,000 which had to be proviJwl »t 
the expense of ce«s schoolo This ought not to 
be Municipalities Invo for years been cmpoiffrf/ 
to provide funds for pnWry education jnJ 
hatlicrto, with a few exceptions, they have done 
Jitllc or nothing They might now be compellfd 
drdfy— In districts v-lwre the duty caimotb* 
undertaken by Slunicipalities, committees consist 
ing chiefly of non oQiciaU sliould be formed w 
supenntend tbe working of primary schools 
A good commencement has been made m fliw 
direction, but tlie committees might be consnllfd 
more than, I believe they are, upon all nutters 
relating to the well being and managemeiit «f 
their local schools Tlieir advice should always be 
sought with regard to the appointment and trans- 
ference of masters and the pay to be given them 
In subordination to tl cse committees it nn^t 
be well to haie a small board for each village 
where there is a school The character and we gtt 
of these boards will vary with thelocahty In 
I poor districts it may be impos«ible to obtain men 
of any education But members of a board may 
bo qmte competent to judge whether a school i» 
properly conducted and the masters arc atteotiTe 
to (heir duties, and the children regular in thfii 
attendance even though they should not them 
selies be able to pass uo ler the lowest standard 
Every means should be taken to awaken the 
interest of the pwple nnd to make them feel that 
the school IS IhciTs Both masters and people us 
too much inclinid to look upon the Sarkan school 
as a thing not to be meddled with by outsiders 
4Ul/ — indigenous and private schools sbonid 
be encouraged as much as possible, both becaa*8 
they represent a right pnneiple— (be»id«8 haniig 
certain excellences of tneir own)— the principle 
of mdepcndence nnd eelf reliance, and also be- 
cause they ought, under more favonrable eircum 
stances, to afford an oj^ning for the estabhilanent 
of ptivato institutions of n supenot class 

$Ulf — Xhetc should be careful and coustaat 
inspection If the European profeseorsof Go>m 
ment colleges could be endowed with Bcknowled^e 
of the vernaculars and turned into Inspectors it 
might be a gam to education 

As regards the eour«B of instruction to be pur* 
sued in elementary schools, I cannot do better 
than express my general agreement with the sug 
gestions made by Dr Sfurdoch in his Liter to tbe 
Viceroy on education la India 

Qie* 3 — In jour province is pnmary instrnc- 

Iron sought for by the people in genetid or by 
particular classes only? Do any cl isses specially 
hold aloof from it and if uo, why? Are aoy 
classes partially excluded from it, and if so from 
what causes? Mliat is the attitude of the m 
fluentul classes towards the extension of elemea 
tary knowledge to every class of society? 

Ant 3 —All castes and cla'ses show to somu 
extent a desire for primary instruction though not 
all in an equal degree One might fairly stete 
the case thus — tint there is an increasing will 
mgtiess on the part of some ehi'ses and a decrcas 
ing unwillingnpcs on the part of others la all 
distnets the demand for schools exceeds the supply 
And though the j>ercentago of scholars of every 
description to tlie total population is even now 
only I 5i IB British diatnets, and 1 OJ m tnhu 
taty States yet the nte of progress taken a« a 
whole, has been suTeiently rapid to show what 
lesults might be looked for if more energy and 
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more funds were devoted to the development of 
primary education The number of ecnolars m 
the Bombay Presidency has doubted itself smce 
1868 69, and more than trebled itself since 1865- 
C6, — having nsen from 100,415 in 1865 66 to 
158,0i7 jn 18GS 69, and 316,974 in 1830 81 It 
must be noted, however, that the rate of increase 
in the different castes or classes has by no means 
been proportionate to tbeir respective numbers 
If we take, for instance, the Brilunans at one 
extreme, and the low castes, including Dbeds, 
Bhangis, ^I£hars lil£ngs, &c , at the other ex- 
treme, and, as uttej;mediate between these two 
extremes, the great body of cultivators, who form 
the bulk of the population, wc obtain the follow- 
ing results — 
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Poverty, ancient custom, inability to perceive 
the beneffts of learning, and the apparent hope- 
lessness of competing with the higher castes f r 
any share in the Government service are, I be 
here, soma of the reasons why the middle and 
lower castas do not seek instruction in larger 
numbers , and to these reasons I must add the 
almost Uttar dearth of an interesting and instruc- 
tive veraacular literature, and also the opposition 
they meet with from the castas above them On 
this point I agree with Mr Jacob, who says (Edo 
eational Report, 18S0-81, p 56) that 'Hhe 
Brihmans in the villages arc, os a rule, strongly 
opposed to all measures for the education of tlic 
Mihars" and that “the Brahman schoolmaster 
also is often a fertile source of obstruction onlj 
I would add that their opposition aud obstruction 
are extended to the education of other classes as well 
The inilncntial classes are, I believe, as a rule, 
quite indifferent to the extension of elementary 
knowledge among the mas«es, even if they arc not 
actually hostile to it The figures I have given 
in answer 4 show tlic general attitude of tfie id 
fluential classes, ns represented bj the Municipa- 
lities, towards primary education, even when pres- 
sure IS brought to bear upon them AsspeciRc 
instances of the same kind, I may select the follow- 
ing grants of Municipahties to higher and pnmary 
education m 1880 SI — 
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TVlule some of these ifunicipalities have been at 
last indnced by the llevenue ofDcers to promise a 
little more aid to primary schools, others have 
withdrawn their grants It mast w remembered 
that the schools within these limits arc, in every 
case, 8 heavy dram on the land cess 

Qeet 4 — ^To what extent do mdigenous schools 
exist m your province ? ... Under what 

circninstaneea do you consider tliat they can bo 
tamed to good account os part of a system of 
national education, and what is the he«t method 
to adopt for this purpose ? . . 

Attt ^^Considering the powerful forces that 
have been at work for the last five and twenty 
years to extinguish schools of this class, the mere 
fact that they should contmne to exist is a proof 
of considerable vitality, and an Indication that 
they must meet some definite need A remarkable 
fextnre about them is tliat they seem to flourish 
most in some of the strongest centres of Govern- 
ment education, such as Bombay, Poona, and 
Ratnigin Though we are sometimes told, and 
apparently with satisfaction, tliat they are “dying 
out before the advance of the ce«5 schools (Ldu- 
cational Report, 1879 80, p 57 ) 

Perfect returns for indigenous schools have never 
yet been obtained, but the following figures are 
not without interest The number of scholars 
attending indigenous schools in ten of the Collec- 
torates IS given as 49,628 in 1841, 43,333 m 1871, 
47,754 ID 1874, wbch shows that isdigenons 
schools had begun to regain ground, or that their 
numbers bad been nnder ntra The probability 
is that their numencal strength always has been 
under estimated, and is so still. 

The whole number of scholars attending “unre- 
cc^nised schools (including indigenous schools)" 
IS said to have been 74,517 in 1875, and 78,9^2 
m 1876, or about one-fourth of the total number 
of scholars in (he IVesidency In the year 2SS0 SI 
the number attending re^itttnd indigenous schools 
in the Central Division (of which tho returns are 
most complete) was 2,31o , and the nnmher attend- 
ing tcnrejttlfred indigenous schools in tho fame 
Division wns stated to hare been 44,444, mlkmg 
a total of 20,740 for the one Dineion, which was 
considerably more than one-fouiih of the whole 
Buigber of children nnder instmution in that Divi- 
sion 

My own imprecsion is that they should not be 
too much interfered with For years they were 
“ onpccogniscd," not to say igno^, and yet they 
continued to thnrc Now they run a clnnco of 
being killed by too mucb attention They are 
accomplishing a humble, but not altogctlicr use- 
less work, in their own way, and while they 
ought to be encouraged as much as po<ifiLfo, I 
think it would be a pity to destroy their distinc- 
tive fcatnres by trynng to convert them into in- 
ferior Government schools ^ e should trust more 
(o indirect than direct means for tbeif improve- 
ment If they have the elements of permanrnee, 
they will improve naturally under tho general 
advancement of educatien, nnd will call ly d 'gives 
for better Icfiebers and a better system of tevch- 
jng, without losing, as one may hope, thos<» closer 
and more friendly relations between master and 
pupil which make them, in one respect at least, 
superior to most Government institutions In 
mental anthmctie, too, and in their strictly 
practical character, they beat other schooU If 
they are wisely dealt with, and neither checked 
nor forced, I think they may prepare the way, or 
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at least keep at open, for a better c^sj ot pnvate 
Bchools etandin^ side hy side witli Go?erniBent or 
Mnnicipal institntions, but separate from tbeift 
At all events 1 would venture to protest ^in»t 
any attempt to estmanish tbis one faint aiatk 
or independence and Belf-rebance, wbitti sliU 
survives, and wbicb ought latber to be fanned into 
a flame 

Quet 6 — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for tbe supply 
of elementary instruction in rural distncts ? Can 
you enumerate tl e private agencies wbicli eaiat 
for promoting primary instruction? 

An) 6 — 'While private enterprise of every kind 
ought to be supported and eiieouiaged, it is out 
of the question that Govcinment shonJd depend 
upon it for the supply of elementary instraction 
in rural district* There are many indncemeuls 
which lead joung men and boys ot eerlaiu castes 
and classes to seek for higher education, and the«e 
ate in themselves a stiong guarantee that the 
supply of higher cducatiott wiU be maint ined, 
even if Government withdraws fiotn the direct 
work of teaching But it is quite olherwwe with 
elementary instruction In tins case those very 
conditions are wanting which go to ensure the 
maintenance of secondary and higher educitioo I 
Tbe means of tbe parents are so nfuch smaller, tbe , 
seed of their children’s labour is so much greater, 
and tbe inceotivea to study are so much fewer and 
weaker in this case than in the former, that wint 
with tbe lodilTerenoe of tbe 0|pei classes and 
the lethargy of the people themselves whom it u 
sought to benefit, everything seems to mark out 
this as the special work of Qovemmeat 

Q^et S— What classes of achoots should, lu 
your omoioo, be entrusted to Muuicipal Com 
mttees ior support and mauagement ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction lo 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you siggest against tbe 
possibility of Municipal Committees foiliig to 
make sufficient provision? 

Alls 8 ^'Piunary schools are nstuivlly tbe first 
which should be entrusted to Munici] aUties (or 
support and management, — on coQdittoD,o( course, 
that they undertake the respunsibiEity of taisii g 
the necessary funds Tbe instruction of tl e 
masses is clearly the first eduoati nal d ity of civic 
bodies , and it is also the one wl ich they are best 
qualified to perform Where the system aud 
standard of instruction are both alike so simple, no 
town whichboastse.Muuicipalilysuglitto find any 
difficulty in producing sufficient suitable meu of 
different classes to form u board, provided, too, 
much 18 nbt expected of them at first Many of 
, the obyections which might reasonably be brooght 
against the general transfereaco of schools of a 
higher grade to Municipahtios, would not have 

J uite the 6 line force in the case of primary schools 
or, though they could not be multi plied ludefiaitely, 
yet there might always be a sufficient Dumber of 
them to meet the wants of difiercut sections and 
classes , whereas in schools of a higher grade a 
Municipality must necessarily la most coses have 
one school for all, ot none 

ilamcipal primary schools ought, of coarse, to 
be supported from Manicipal funds lo no ease 
should they be allowed to draw from the local eew 
a larger sum than their respective Mumcipahties 
arc entitled to on account of cess receipts withm 
their own limits , and if aid is given to them 


from "Provincial funds, it shonld be on some deSmU 
^stm common to all similar ecbools, nlielbfit 
Manieipnl or private 

Should ft Municipality decline to supply pmna^ 
instruction out of its own funds, then 1 sapposs 
Govemiaent must either use compulsion, oiriw 
undertake the work itself at the expense of t!i« 
Municipality Either it should requite the Maai- 
cipality to set apart annually a certain porhoe of 
Its funds, or it should raise tbe sum rsquiccd by 
means of a house tax or some other impost. Na 
Municipality should be allowed to support scbooli 
of 1 higher gradeout of Alujicipal funds nnkssit 
has first made proper provision for pnmary sebook 
With Alnnicipalities higher education should take 
the lower place 

As regards high schools, I would suggest that 
Mumcipahties sh^ouIJ be allowed to take them over, 
or to establsb them, on two conditions, first, 
that proper provision has already been made for 
I pnmary instruction , and, secondly, that all classej 
withm the Municipal limits agree m desiring to 
have one high school in common Ifbolh of these 
conditions are not fulhlled, then those who desiie 
higher education should establish schools of tbeit 
own 

All high schools of every description, wbetbe? 
supported by Munieipnlitiesor belonging to private 
bodies, should, I believe, receive no aid from C»or 
emme&t except on tbe principle of payepeatby 
cceults I mean that there should he oo Ooveru 
meiit high schools, such as there are at present 

The lutermediate or first and second grads 
Anglo^vernacular seboids wili claim the stteutioa 
of Monicipajitics next after primary schools 
These, like high schools, will, I presume, hs Mswteii 
by grants in aid from Provincial funds TLsy 
may bounder the superintendence of Mumcipalitiss, 
supposing that this is the wish o{ all classes as 
expressed by tbeir representatives , of they maybe 

n rateiastilutions or may belong to representative 
es Ibis will depend upon eircainstanm,and 
wilt make no great difference to Government as 
regards cost, since only results will be paid fot 
Qvet 9 —'Have you any suggesWona to mat® 
on tbe system in force for providing teaebere m 
primary schools? ^ bat is the piesent social atat * 
of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a 
benefcial influence among he villagers ® Can you 
suggest me8«iire8, otlicr than increase of pay» 
xmpioving their poeition ? 

Ant 9 —I believe the Government Normil 

I school system suffeis from, being too restricted 
l( the present enquuies lead, as we may hope, to a 
gieat extension of pritnary education, there will 
be an increasing demand for qualified teachers, ana 
new measures will havo to be taken It would I 
think, he well if Government tried m this directira 
also, to divest itself as much as possible of the 
work of teaching and confined Itself toitspr®?*® 
ephere of inspecting and examining Private and 
repcesentativo bodies ought to be encouraged to 
have Normal achoola and colleges of theic own for 
training teachers , and all recognised vernacahr 
schools of a good class, whether belonging to AIuiu* 
cipalities or private bodies, should be allowed and 
encouraged to have one or more pupil teichers, who 
should pass in due course to some recognised train 
ing institution, and eventually, if qualified, receive ft 
Government certiRcale (or some equivalent), whwh 
mi^t in time be demanded of all who offer 
tl emselves for mastersbipe in vemaenlar schools 
I would, in fact, sec the larger system of England 
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introdnccd into India ; for I feci that Goreniineot 
inatilulioQS, thoDgh g^cod and useful in tlieir trajr, 
will eyentnall/ be an impedimcut uoIeEs the/ pye 
place to fiomctbmg better 

The Ooremment Bchoolmastcr i<, I fear, too often 
a nucleus of discontent in his yilla^ But as for 
impronn" bis social status, this is, 1 thinb, a matter 
beyond the power of Government, and most be left 
to natural causes. In almost all conntnes tho 
village schoolmaster la rather a solitary indmdnal 
Stilt, I am sure that m this Fresidency a vilbge 
•schoolmaster, who would do his work faithfoliy 
and try to wm the 'regard of bis pupils and the 
good.will of those around him, would occupy a good 
position amongst the villagers, and might exercise 
an excellent influence upon them It would be a 
good tbiug if the village schoolmaster could he 
drawn more laigely from tho class of cnltivatora 
They would he more m sympathy with their 
scholars, and would understand their wants better 
The present Director of Pnllio Instmetien is, I 
believe, eodeavouring to give them a larger sbarc 
10 the work In the year 1830 81 the returns 
show that m Government Normal school for 
masters, S62 ef the students were Brlthmans and 
IG werccnltivators Amongst schoolmasters the 
jiroportion of cultivatora would probably he even 

Qb#i If,— I s the vernacuhr recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are (he schools on Uut 
account less useful aud popular? 

dnt II >-The vernaenfars of this province are, 
1 believe, properly rceogofsed and taught within 
(beir rcspccUve districts 

But in coDDCCtion with this saljeet I should 
like to suggest (1st) tbatm the Anglo^vernacular 
high school course far mere attention should be 
given to the vema'‘ulaT , it is a fact that a boy, 
as soon os ho enters a high school, may give np 
entirely the study of his vernacular, and (Sod) 
that in all Bnglish schools for Curopcaos and 
Eurasians, which are assisted by granU-m aid, the 
study of some vernacular should he made com« 
pulsory The University might do much more 
than it has done for the study of the vernacular both 
IQ English and Native schools As for Eoglish 
schools, I would make it an absolute rule that 
allhoysand girls who have passeda certain standard 
(say the fourth or fifth) should he obliged to take 
np one or other of the vernaculars It would he 
far more useful in every way for those who have 
been born in the country and are likely to reroain 
here to know one of the vernaculars well than to 
have a small knowledge, or even a large knowledge, 
of French or Latin , and for tho country, too, it 
it would bo a great advantage Even in this 
matter of education, what useful services they might 
render if they had such a knowledge of the vernacu- 
lars as might be gamed by those who have studied 
them from childhood 1 

Also, os bearing on the same snhject, I should 
like to point out that the system of higher educa- 
tion cstablislicd in this Presidency has sadlyfailed 
to “ enneh the vernacular literature by translations 
from Luropcan l>ooks, or by the ongiual composi- 
tions of men wbo have been imbued with tbe spint 
of Enropcan advancement"— (Edncalional des- 
patch, IbSt) Sofarfrora being " enriched," the 
vernacular literature of this Presidency is m this 
respect almost as poverty slnckcn as it was thirty 
yeareago It is a stigma upon Uie higher educa- 
tion of our Oovernment colleges, and upon the men 


who pToHt by it, that so little shonld hare been 
done " to plaeo Enropcan knowledge within tlie 
rcaehof all clas^ of the people," and it provokes 
the «Kiniiy whether the higher education has not 
failed in one of ita most important objects. This 
fallow may be dne in part to the ludifrerence of the 
educated classes to the education of the people, 
but it must also be attnboled in some mcasnre to 
tbo misguided action of the University, and to tbe 
fact that the vernacular languages have h«ri 
excluded from our colleges, and that conseonently 
no means are taken for ascertaining whetner the 
knowledge imparted has really been assimilated by 
the stndents and can he properly expressed by 
them in their own tongne Surely m our colleges, 
it anywhere, and amongst the professorial statT, wo 
ought to look for a perfect acquaintance with the 
vernaculars of the land for how else can it be 
expected that they will be enriched with tho best of 
western literature and western thought ? "I 
have not stopped to shato that correctness and 
elegance m vernacular composition ought to bo 
sedulonsly attended to in the snpenot colleges This 
IS a matter of coarse in the scheme of instraction " 
(Lord Anekland’s ilinote, 21th November 1839, 
paragraph £0 ) 

In making these remarks I am not unmindful 
ofthe learned researches of a few individuals , nor 
do I forget the translations that have been made 
both from Sanskrit and English, or tho nseful 
school-books which have been prepared for tho 
Edocationa) Department I fully appreciate what 
has been done , but still the results most bp 
pronounced disappointing It is perhaps wertliy 
of notice that amongst Enropcan olBculs who have 
rendered valuable svmccB to vernaenUr htcrature 
the most distinguished have been milita^ ofllocr*, 
and that these belonged to a bye-gone day when 
there was no University and no college. 

Qaet 14 — W ill you favour the Commission 
with our views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools ean bo laertased, and secondly, 
bow they can he gradually rendered more cfllcicnt ? 

14 —The agencies through which Govern- 
ment must work for tbe increase of primary 
education arc Mnmcipalitics, district committees, 
rcprcscntatiTO bodies, Missionary Societies, and 
indigenous or private schools And tho surest 
method by which Oovernment can increase 
economically the supply of primary schools is to 
withdraw all impediments to tlie free action of these 
various bodies, and to encourage them m every 
possible way to extend their operations Still, tbo 
increase of primary cducatioifmnst depend ulti- 
mately upon the amuant of money that Greernment 
can devote to this object. And so the question 
Ksolvea itself into this — first, * how to turn the 
resent resources to heller accountj and, secondly, 
ow to increase them, 

A considerable snm might be s>.t free for this or 
other purposes, if Government would withdraw 
from Its direct connection with secondary and 
higher education, and place all lU sehcolsanl 
coUegesupon the footing of aided institntions 
But the only cffectnal measarc is for GoTcrameot 
to increase the Provincial grant, or else to make 
the non sgncultnral portion of the popabtion 
contnbulo lU share to the coil of primary rfuea. 
Uon Of these two courses the latter woulj^ 
many aeconnU, seem to be the more suitable The 
immediate effect would be to hand lack to local 
funds for rnmary eJncatioo m rural du*nct« tbe 
larra sum of 112,09,000, which u at present 
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expended npon scliool^ within Municipal limits 
And besides this, i{ the non agricultural portion of 
the population Contributed its share to pnmaiy 
education in some such form as a honse<tax, then, 
in case of necessity, the rate of the land>cess might 
be raised, which conld not m justice bedoneso 
Jong as the non-cess payers are altogether 
exempt 

The efficiency of primary schools must depend 
mainly upon the vigilance of managing hoards or 
committees, the appointment of capable masters, 
the frequent mspection of Government officers, and 
the stimulus of appropriate inducements to pains- 
taking industry, the uest of which would he pay- 
ment (m part) by results One most important 
condition of efficiency is that schools should not be 
raised too rapidly to a higher grade, snd that m 
the lower standards the subjects should be as few 
and simple as possible This is undoubtedly one 
reason for the popularity of indigenous schools 
And It IS certainly better that the mass of the people 
should be able to read and write well and cast up 
accounts, than that the education of a few should 
be hurried forward at the expense of the many 

yon know of any instances in 
which Goveniment educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, ns contemplated 
m paragraph 62 of the despatch of 185i?^And 
wb.l d» J0« regard a, tie chief reaeone ™hy mare 
effect has not been given to that provision 7^ 

-.1 y IV of a single instance in 

which the provision of this paragraph has been 
carried out The reasons are various — 

r,cill Elucational Department has 

if. ^ accepted the grant lo-aid system 
Its mm has ever been to establish a complete 
mtem of OotemiMnt schools and college/ m 
regulated aS ad- 
Consequently 

It has always looked upon aided institutes with 
more or less of suspicion and distrust If it had 
not been for the perseverance of Missionary bodiM 
m spite of the great difficulties with whwh they 
have had to contend. I do not believe tbatS 
would have been at the present moment in this 
/f indepcndeiit institution 

ot the higher kind conducted by Natives It m 
due mainly, if not entirely, to the inflLaiof 

their example that other institutions like their own 
maintained, 

nod that oneof t ie mam conceptions of the despatch 
has not been altogether lost sight of or lomol^ 

*i‘i° establish highw 

paJe sckools and colleges of their own on the 

department has gone on multiplying jts own 
msti with the scantiest a./ LI 


msj.tut.ons with t^eTcanLst affri 

nnd M the classes which ought to have done most 

t?on 9 l*n cdMation have found the Ednca- 

T V 1 ^ *““^1 contributions are 

Government a great deal I«s th“n”hose l^Cn^ 


i to the Educational Department, or be stmcrseJ^i 
f by them It has not been properly reeogufsed that 
r aided institutions, and not Government wstito- 
I, tions, are the real precursors or self supportnif. 
t iDstitntions , and that, even though they ihoald 

0 cost Government almost as much, or quite « much 
r (which they never do) as its own institutions at 

/M/, yet their tendeucy would be to become lea 
d and less expensive as education advanced, ind so 
r Government might after a time lessen its graoti 
j or withdraw them altogether, if necessary— a pro- 

1 ceeding which would be perfectly fair if it affect^ 

• all institutions alike, whereas by maintaimD» 

• these departmental schools and colleges GovenT 
t meat— notwithstanding its honest asseverations to 
i the contrary— IS really pledging itself to multiply 

• them indefinitely wherever they may be needed, 

' and, by thus multiplying them constantly locreawi 
5 the difficulty which it must find in abaLdoain<» an 

old policy for a new and opposite one " 

> (3) From the first the department has tned to 

> bnild too much from the top instead of from the 
I bottom Instead of educating the masses sad 

allowing the higher education to develop itself 
natnrally according to the growing needs of the 
people, the Educational Department has first formed 
its own system of higher schools and colleges with 
which aided and independent institutions have no 
real or vital connection, and now dislikes to adopt 
any measure which would run counter to tbs insti- 
tutions of its own creation 

(4) Another obstacle to the carrying out of 
this provision has been a natural feeling on the 
part of the departmenf that the education of the 
Presidency must suffer ifitpasses into other bands, 
together with the difficulty which iti admmistra 
tors have anticipated of providing for other lostite- 
tions except by withdrawing lome support from 
tbeirown 

(6) A mistaken view of the attitude which lie 
department ought to occupy towards religiooi 
lUtUutioDs has been another reason why more effect 
has not been given to this paragraph of the des- 
patch The perfect neutrality and impartiality 
required by the despatch have been supposed to ' 
necessitate the establishment and roaintenaoceof 
departmentn] institutions from which all religion 
IS excluded Any proposal to carry out consistent- 
v ^b® provisions ot the despatch for a system of 
aided echoole and colleges baa always been met by 
the fnends and supporters of the Educational De- 
partment with the charge (wl ich they have sedu 
lousiy propagated) that such a step would be to 
I over the education of the presidency into the 
liands of a propaganda— a charge winch in lUelf w 
a mere piece of childish extravagance, but which 
nevertheless has had a decidedly prejudicial effect 
upon the polny and action of the department 
at even if it were as tmo as it is false that any 
Change m the present system mnst necessanly 
Wace the higher edncation of the country in the 
®* Missionary Societies, one might well ssk 
wat right Government professors, and other 
I Educational Department, have to 

object to it simply on that account Besides Gov- 
ernment Professors will not deny that they nr* 
doing ns much as blissionaries, if not more, to 
destroy the ancestral faiths of the people They, 
too. arerc imm,. .i..*. 


^ laitns 01 ine people iney, 

wo. are religious propagandists after their own 
sbioQ, and why ehould they use the word to ex- 
cite odinm S'.ainaf c >...e VVltl. 


aulvu, nnu wny sbould they use the word to ex- 
cite odium against Missionary Societies? Wth 
c^mon place inconsistency they state in one snd 
Ine same breath that Missionary institutions can 
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produce no converts, uorliave any effect upon the ! 
minds of the people, and yet that they are gomg 
to set the whole coantry m a blazo of revolution 
TFhiJe listening to their prognostications one js 
reminded of tl e solemn warnings uttered by wise 
men at the beginning of tl 13 century against the 
admission of Missionaries into India on the ground 
that It would lead to the overthrow of Bntish rule 
and the wholesale slaughter of Bntish lives IVe 
smile at their prophecies now and so hereafter we 
shall smile at the similar prophecies uttered by their 
descendants ot to*day But the profeKsora and 
other members of the Educational Department are 
a little ungrateful They seem to forget that it is 
to Missionanes they owe their very esislenee "Was 
it not Missionaries who first introdneed Western 
education into India, and who later on did so much 
for the establishment of higher edncation ? 

Quei 16 — Do you Lnow of any cases in which 
Oovermoent institutions of the higher ordermight 
be closed or transferred to private bodm, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Arts 16 —Government naight, I believe, at once 
close or transfer all its high and middle schools 
withont loss or detriment to the capsC of edncation 
With one or two exceptions all its schools are al 
ready monaged and taught by Native masters, and 
there is no lack of men as competent for the work 
as those who are at present engaged in it, and, 
besides, many of the present staff would probably 
be retained even if the schools p-used into other 
oands If duo notice were given that after a 
certain date all high and middle schools would be 
placed on the same footing and nss sted only by 
grants in aid, I beleve that adequate provision 
would he made to carry on the work, and that 
whatever diiBouIties sight be ei^neoced at first 
they would soon be overcome I^n some. instances 
Municipalities, }q others pnvate or representative 
bodies, would come forward to f 11 the gap and 
matead of any injury being done to education, it 
would, I believe be established on n much sounder I 
basis and produce much better results ^ 

The withdrawal of Government from its direct 
connection with colleges, wonid, of coarse be a 
matter of greater difficulty BntI believe that the 
right and wise coarse is for Government now to 
withdraw There cun he no question as to the 
ability orthe people to maintaintheirown colleges, 
with such moderate aid as Government might 

f rant Nor need we anticipate any insuimonntable 
ifficulty in obtaining the services of such Euro 
peans as may be needed This is a difficulty which 
would soon be solved The transference must be 
made some day, and the sooner it is made the better 
it mil be for the education of tl e people The 
higher education will not lose but gam by it It 
will take a firmer hold upon the people, and will 
become something of their own, whereas now it is 
only an exotic 

if the interests referred to m the question are 
personal ones of pay and pension, I tlnnk the 
change might be eflected with little or no loss 
either to individnals or to the State 

Quei 17 '—In the province with which yoti are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, m the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

Ant 17 --It 13 nsele's to expect that nnder 
present circumstances people will come forward of 


their own accord and offer to relieve the Education 
al Dqiartment of its schools and colleges Those 
who are best able to do this, and upon whom the 
duty will fall when Government withdraws, are 
those who profit most hy the present system Of 
the Hindus who attend Government Arts colleo-es, 
more than two thirds are Brahmans , and of the 
etodenta who are not Hindus all hut a dozen or so 
are Parsis Again, in Government high schools 
more than half of the Hindus are Brihmans , whiL 
ot the Bcholars who are not Hindus more than 
fonr^fifths are Forsil 


It is absurd to auppose that these powerful 
bod es could not, and would not, make arrangements 
for high schools and colleges of their own, if they 
were pot upon their mettle The Parsia have shown 
what they can do, and Hindus would not be behind 
them where they have so mnch at stake Besides, 
the example and infinenceof the other Fiesidencies 
would also tell upon Bombay At the same t me 
it IS not surprising if some of those for whom the 
higher education mainly exists would rather that 
things should go on as at present than that any 
changes should take place wl ich would throw them 
more npon themselves By means of the higher 
education they have acquired for themselves, as a 
class, all the most valuable and influential posts 
nndcr Government, both inside and outside the 
Educational Department and they resent (someof 
them) any change which would make larger de 
mands upon them, and at the same time make the 
possession of these privileges less exclusively tbeir 
own 

Z do not believe that Municipalities can be 
formed into managing boards for colleges, for, 
while schools may be Municipal , colleges should be 
national or ot least piovmcial But Ido most 
firmly believe that the aifferent sections of tbepopu 
lation could either unitedly or singly (as pleased 
them best) elect fiom amongst themselves a board 
or boards, to which no exception conid be taken ou 
the ground of intellectual or edncational qualifica 
tions, and which would in other ways also be quite 
competent to direct the affairs of any college that 
has ever yet existed in this Presidency, or that is 
likely to exist, for a long time to come, for tha 
management of on Indian college is after all not 
soch a very stupendous affair But if Native 
gentlemen ore ns utterly incompetent for a work 
of this kind, as some of the hard and fast friends 
of the present system wish us to believe, tbm 
whet nght have any of them to a place in the 
Syndicate or the Senate, or the University at all ? 
Or how can they be qualified to occupy a seat on 
tl e Bench or in the Legislative Conned, or any 
other post of high responsibility ? Such statements 
ns thoM to which I allode are really too absurd, 
but I am obliged to notice them, becoose those 
with whose opinions I have the honour to agree 
have b«D accused of wisl ing to overthrow higher 
education, whereas our desire is to see it more 
firmly established and more widely extended than 
It is at present The wealth and intelligence ot 
■Westera India will never allow th a Presidency to 
BO far behind other parts of the Empire as to 
bc'witbont a college for the 1 igher forms of learn 
uiir But the Government colleges may easily It 
an^mped ment to any really popular movement 
Out 18—11 the Government, or any local 
anthority haviDg control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw a^r n 

mven Urm of years from the maintenance of anj 

educational institution, what measures 
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wonU be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
m the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Jnt 18— To give due wannng and to announce 
a suitable scheme of grants in aid la all thatwonld 
M reqmred, so far as Government is concerned . 
though It would be pecessary that the intention^ 
of Government should be clearly explained to the 
people by local officials The advantages and prizes 
of secondary and higher education aw so obvioas 
that no special stimulus would he needed on the 
part of Government. At the lame time I helieve 
come into play 

oat. .; 

at‘ S’ 

^peetation has been realised need hardly be stated^ 

"™'J»patli7a.deupp„,i “eet mth 

tiful springs of charu7 and^^ 

of education If thJ’difn.p.^i'^^t'^ character 

ihould have each theip “ctions 

Ibeoo .e.d bo rftS'tLn, ht Z'*, 

ance from Goveinment assisU ; 

maintain them efficiently^ ^Aud if“iJ f® ' 

combine and have mstitnhnn. ^ ebould , 

JfJiom of ed«... I 


be effected without delay for them to 

but I may observe that man ^ Artscourso, 

to *tudy^Iaw aM medmm7„n,®‘’ 

for the Arts course as well ' T ^ ®*'PPo*«» 


for the ^ArU 'come aTwT' ^ 

remain at the Deccan Collem. V . 

rate of fees is lower, nK?l„u '* «>« 

jv.« undorN.t,„ n™.4nf.f 

larger number of student ♦!,« i ‘‘ttended by a 

derably reducod,Bothatthts— “>'&htbeconBi 

-voold bo romovrf I. ™ 

same vernacular as Bombav fl.o.! has the 

C.1I.S. to E ptot? bo "'I' 

over to them w,lh the iSib,.??"’ !'* “ V mde 

eodowneoti it n,y po«ei 1 *"■' “Xbov 

ElphiostoneColIege^tOfwtherw^l 'h “’“ner let 
he made over to any bmrd flt.,1* 

“I' e»«j 


rt l^des, the demand would not come upon th.m n 
of at once Government would contioue^to ml if 
present staff of professors m both collect 
Be as their term of service lasts and «7it 
Id &!l vacant, the new appointments would £^12 
. , by the managing boards ” 

le — Have you any remarls to offer or. 

« the principles of the grant in-aid system «t! 
^ details of Its administration ? Are the gmu£ 
f quote in the case of (a) coIIe»e8 «1 hof«' ^ i 

e (4 Normal schools ? ^ ^ 

7 ^ *“ recollection of tie 

T Commissioners that a committee oftheBomkv 
ter Conference, of which I was a membe? 
tod the hononr of addressing a letter to fhemwle^ 

s ^ subjects touched upon in this ones 

_ tion were dealt with in that letter, and it wi3 not 
J statements there 

la^lf to call your partioa 

laratlention to those portions of it which were 
■ e«^ence - 

tbe general question I would remark that 
^w ought to be one, and only one, system of 
^nts in aid for all similar lastitutions, whether 
toey belong to. the Educational Department or to 
l^nicipahties, or to local bodies, or to Missionarj 
Swieties pey ought all to exist on the same 
terms and be mded upon exactly the same pnaci 
fhas Educational Department to claun 

receive 

&, Government than others, iimplv 

S'’®”*® 'rhioh, 
^’’yfbiDg, must be impartial and coasisU 
n^nu objectionable lo the 

attended, and obtaimag no 

death B.r! «®®'' d‘® ® 

■n ore attended by Native etodents 

doea ff» can show good results, it 

Im «..» utterly uofsir that those results should 
havn smaller grant than would 

snmc r *** them had they been produced in 
ort.>ci '^^1'’®'®®”* •“sbitution It 13 notaqucstion 
Innw * 4 L ^ testshe as severe as you like, so 
{h» ^i* impartially applied But when 

Gfitnl 7 ST '”^® let the remuneration also be 
P®>feetly plain that either Gov- 
institnti are helped too much, or aiJ^ 

for*^Si» *®® Take the colleges 

thm> fi *** following table shows what the 
^^*® ®°«eeea received from 
thtrS^l **'® y^^r 18S0 81,andwbat 
on thp entitled to receive, if treated 

t indulgent terms as aided institotions • 


J^Mlone College 
Gng«r(^ ’ 



fi21,000 derived from “ g*®"®® “°re than 
sum of DPirltr utT n*? ®”^°’rments alone, besides a 
mScm fees and other 

Bources We have been told that £1,500 a year IS 
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n simll Income for llic rnnetril of a GoTcmment 
ColloffO, but that £j00 n jcar 19 a “largo wU- 
skIj” for Government to nnkc to tlie cuiirc ex* 
pensu of two atil« il colle^e« 

It ts »(>metimes » Mil tlint there mnsl be an ex- 
pensive colKjjc at PiHMift m orJcrtlnt Govemroent 
may bo able to pet ml of tbo Dakslititi riinda, 
but I couttive that it IS Uio ilutj of Government 
to flppiv these ftiniU to the most uhTuI, and not 
ocecssvnly to the most expensive olj*ct ; and, be- 
Bulcs, nooirc ha* proposed that llieso fimU ehonid 
bo aj plied to othv r than e lucationiil | iirposes, but 
only tint the) should 1 l bitter dutnlmtcd. * 
An cxnnmntion of the prints to Government 
and aided high and muUle cchoiU would, with, 
perhaps, one or at most tno czcoplions, exiubil 
results ci^ually unjust — (5ee Answer dH ) 

It IS not pretended'llnl niir Oovernment insti- 
tution of the higher sort (vtUIi one or perhaps two 
cxi'Cptioii*, if they are exceptions) could be main- 
tained upon the ajstemof grauts in aid which is 
applied to other institutions Hut it is afUrmed 
that aiJoil institutions, lliough ef)inl m other re- 
spects, mnst cost Government a great deal less 
thantho c of the I dticaliotnl Department, or eloe 
he supmciled hy them And this, we arc told, is 
rixjmred bv “the principle* of oiiradmimvtration " 
— (Fducalion Ilc|ort, lSOO-70, page 113, do 
1870 71, page 07). 'these are cert-vinly the prin. 
ciples Qpon whivh the Eilucationat Departircnl 
has l>cen admunitcrwl. None tlic less I would 
respectful!) protest against them, for they arc net 
the pnnciples tilhcr 0^ reason, or of tlic despatch 
oflbS:! D seems to he sssiimed iti all the trails- 
oetinns of tbo Lduenlional Dipartment that the 
establishment of Government institutions is thv 
object to be aimed at, and Ibat aided institutions 
are only to Im: toKnted ondcr coo liliont which 
would ho fatal to them, if the) belonged to Gov- 
ernment. 1 would venture to projoso an exactiv 
contrary course, aiil I (litnL I have the despatch 
on m) side lor I holdthat iftlurc arc Iwoinsti- 
tiltiOQS doing equally good work at an equal cost 
to Government fthougli this jsalui st Impossible 
unler any sTstem of grnnts-in.aid] one of which 
IS aided and the other dipartmcntal, then if cither 
must be abohfbcd, it should be U e lall.r and not 
the former tor an aided institution i» a step 
towards silf-snpporting institutions, and prepares 
tbo wav for tbom , while tbc same cannot he said 
of a Government inilitntion llesides, if aided 
institutions were onec established on a largo scale. 
Government c ulj at any time much more easily 
lessen its grants, or nitudraw thim altogether (if 
ncetssary) without inniry to the advancement of 
education, than it could if it had a number of edu- 
cational instituliona of its own absolutely depend- 
ent upon it I might also point out that if two 
instuiitiona, one niJed, and the other departmental, 
are equal as regatds those matters concerning 
which Government can take cogniaancc, then it 
IS the former which is really the more discrving 
of support of the two, leenuto it will probably 
be tiilfiihng many useful and important purjioses 
which cannot be aecomj hslicd by the latter 
In defence of the miiili larger grants made to 
Governnicnt schools ami colleges, it is sometimCB 
affiimed that tho very fact of their existence ns 
Government institutions im( lies that they have no 
additional means of iiippirt , wlienai ailel insti- 
tutions aro supported, or ougl t to bo Bupp« rltd, 
in part by subscriptions an I donations Jheas 
sumption IS not correct on eitber side, but even if 
it wercj the mforcucc contains a falla'’y , for it 
nobis/ 


cornea fo this, lint Government insfifiilions must 
receive htger grants linn others, not because tliey 
are Utter, but because they are less popular ' 

The fact is thit Ibo present system amounts 
almost to a prolnbition upon private and local 
enterprise It has even been senously argued m 
educational reports Hint aided institutions, however 
excellent, must not nffinl a livehhool to the staff 
of teachers engaged iii tliem, hut it seems to be 
furgoticn that Government instituliona aro not 
conducted on purely disiuteristed motives 

I Iiavcmade tho foregoing remarks upon the sup- 
p<st(ioti that tho present distinction I etween (lov- 
crament institutions and aided institutions is to 
bo preserved But 1 believe that the only right 
and wise policy for Government to adopt is to 
withdraw from its direct connection with the work 
of teaching, and to form the I’ducational Depirt- 
ment luto a really independent hodv holding the 
sainc impartial relations towards all educational 
lustitntions of every kind 

C«es. 50 — How far is the whole educational 
system, as at prcsint administcrcil, one of practi- 
cal neutraht), i e , one in which n sehool or n col- 
lege has no odvaiitngi or disadvantage os regards 
Oovernment aid aud mspction from anv religious 
princi) les that are taught or not tiuglit in it ? 

JtM 50>-I do not think that an) 'Missionary 
institution would bo pnrpiscty injured b) educa- 
tional ofliceri on accouiitef its religious prmiiple«, 
but iiidireclly they are certainly place 1 at a great 
disadvantage A mistaken view of neutrality 
magnified in some quarters, tliough not m nil, by 
a dislike to Missionary enterprise, has created m 
the 1 dneational DepnrlmcDt on unfriendl) feeling 
towards Missionary scl ools and collegii, and wo 
cannot le unconsetoof of the fact Tlio outciy 
which lias been raieeil ngainst all endeavours to 
improve tbe present ■) stem on tho ground that 
on) ebanges in it would transfer the education of 
thecountf) to the hands of a propaganda (mean* 
ing Missionary bodies), liowevcr nnjustifinlle, 
ncTcrliieless indieatea fnirl) eiiongh what tho feel- 
Ntff of too foooy »M iho deparlrocjjt « towards Mis- 
sionary institutions. And so do the laboured argil, 
tnents which are even now advanced to prove that 
it WPS never intended to aid Missionary institu- 
tions by grants from Government, and this in 
•he very teeth of the despatch of iBOt For fn 
the 37t1i jaragraph of that despatch certain Mis- 
sionary institutions, whiih still exist, are expressly 
mentioned by name, and in paragraph 50 refercnco 
IS made to “ the noble exertions of Cliristiaus of all 
denominations to guide the Natives of India in the 
way of religious truth, “and aho to Ibetr "F luca- 
tioiial establishments" for “the diffusion of im- 
proved knowledge while m the next paragraph 
Missionaries are evidently included amongst tho 
benevolent persons" whose nd must be sought 
and who must themselves bo assisted (o.) by 
grants-in-aid, 

■ttitli ccfereuce to neutrality, ilr Wordsworth 
has aptly quoted some words from a 
by Sir U FicI on tl e tliird reading of the Bdl for 
Imt. coll.se Hcj«.lly ccticec 
mission that secular instruction without reb 'ous 

.nllructiOBisimrcifect.butha seemngly forgets 


(oppoii* CO tribute more InrEoly t» 
lament CO lre« Hi" * T “tbrr h -Uy 
tlo iMt rtlurn* thow tbot ‘“y™ »>•« 
lie two » lift ci’lcgM with ft tot»l o| 
oil reef * '®‘\‘ 

!;■; a ( Tl li fftct .cemi to inUlcaU Ihivt ijo ' 

W »» SW lor aovernmont coUogr. 
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tint tie sclierae :leelf, however well intcndtd, 
proved a fiiloie and is a wnmii g to the Govern 
ment of Indn, rather tliau on example to he fol 
lowed 

Qiiea 21 —‘What classes principally anil them- 
selves of Goveinment or aided schools and colWcs 
for the education of then children? IIowfar°i3 
the coniphint well founded that tie wealthy 
passes do not pay enough for such education ’ 
\V bat IS the rate of fees parable for higher cdoca- 

tiou m your piovmce, and do you consider it ade 

quate ? 

Alls 21 — following table calculated upon 

the avenges for the two yens 1879 81 will 

show appioximately tie percentage of different 
castes and classes of students m the Arts colletrea 

and also the percentage of those castes or cLises 

to t! e whole poi ulation — 




'^1^ 8 Cflatct (Unn BM 
Pn bhui 

Olcr II udni 
11 nh nu ndm* 

Otlicri 


lo ""i" 

supposing that many or eveu molt ®o7m 
cannot affoid to pay more tUr 
qiKstion as to Sther 'thl 
fheycgnie are coutnbutml.e 
to contiilute to the supnor^ “*^*“*7 

Tie cl...,. .l.cl 

education aie just the elasgM ‘H **ff*'«f 

easily estahluh and support 
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Presideiicv bove neier been .Bowed to oce.pV£ 
po.itioD motLed out for them lo tbodespotch' 
Quit 30 —Is Mumtipal support at present 
eotendrf to granl-m e.Jsobool., wbelbet l,Ioe“ 
II e to Mm onary OP other bodies , and how f.r I. 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

°f one '^stance m 
which a Missionaiy school has leceived Jlumeipal 
aid All such assistance has hitherto been reiew. 
« f" Oovcuiment schools It is not surprising 
tl at Municipalities stioull regard Musiouar? 
schools and ai led schools gcneraltj, as outsders, 
when we recollect tint the whole policy of th 
Edacahoual Depat tment lias all along been mould 
edhythesamofwhig I doubt if it has ever 
wemred to an Educational Inspector to ask a 
Municipality to assist an aided school, howeicr 
often and earnestly he may have pleaded for those 
of Ills owu deputment If aiJeif lastitutions 1 ad 
irom the first been regarded as au iiite>»rai nor 
tiOD of the national system of educition, tbea 
Mumcipahties snd other public bodies would ! tie 
lea nod to tiMt them wilh impartial ty lu tJiU 
mailer they ^ve only followed the lead of tk 
J-clocalional Deportment Dal even now it tk 
mat er weic put fo.rly befoie them, 1 Ihinl, tk, 
mislitb. inclined to act jn.tly.for I do cot 
teliovc tbol tbete is on the port of the people 
(renerally 011, feelmg of ritElrte to aided laititu 
tioiis, nhotber belonging to Alissiouaty Sooetiei 
or other bodies Still tbe question of Itaicipil 
grants is o roo.l difflenlt one Uodei th. present 
Metem, I do not .eo wliy any diletenco should b. 
made between aided eohoofi and Ooveiomeol 
ochools .0 phee. where the former need snd it- 
Mnc help But imdei a difFeront system it may 
lie found necessary for Municipalities to limit 
mir giants to their own schools (supposing that 
anorterof Municipal schools comes into exist 
enc^, exwpt in tho«e cases wheie they are de- 
education upou non 

seh™l" ^u''.7'4 l>">rose, all high and mddle 
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simid be £o public edneitiou 

closely identified with merely ona set 



of ediuntional institutions, and while expected 
to administer impartiil!/ the whole educational 
system of the province, should yet be personally 
jesponsihla lu a siiecial manner fur the mainte- 
nance and development of certain schools and col- 
leges to the exclusion of all the rest. 

The real cure for some of the present defects in 
inspection and administration is for GoveromoDt 
to retire fiom the direct work of teaching, and to 
has e an Edncatioual Department with its stafif of 
officers quite independent of any of the mstitutiops 
which ara undei llieir control I need not point 
out that, undei the present system, almost every 
officer of the Educational Department, from the 
highest to the lonest, has (list served la same de- 
partmental school or college Ent while I think 
theirjudgment may he, and often is, hiossed, it is 
Euperlluous to say that I do not cbit^ them 
with any intentional uufairne'S I ata discussing 
a ay stem and not individuals 

The inspecting body to be efficient needs to be 
very much stronger than it is Government in 
spcction is almost nominal even in town*, and in 
villages It necessarily reduces itself to sometbng 
like a farce Local snpervisiou is absolutely ne 
cessary, especially in rural districts, if ecUoob arc 
to be pioperly conducted 

Q««* 55— Are the present arrangements of Ibe 
Edocation Department in regard to esaraioatious 
or text books, or in any other way, such as nn- 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
prirateinstitutioiis? Do they in an? wise tend 
to check the devclopmcot of natnral eliaracter and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful leriiacular literature? 

Jns SS —Aided mstitntions are allowed perfect 
liberty with regard to the selection of their text 
books, and, so fir as I am awaic, there )$ sogroond 
fur complaint ou this score Still, the stereotyped 
CO irse of instruction which prevails m Govern 
ment schools, and which practically compels aided 
Schools to adopt the same, or to relinquish their 
grants, cautiot fail to have an injurious effect upon 
ejncititm 1V as perlorAly -apjiaWaTig \o tVianb. 
the large numl er of Government schools in this 
Presidency in which precisely tlie seme limited 
number of subjects is taught from prcci-ely the 
same limited number of books The human mind 
could scarcely device a more perfect tnacbme for 
destroyii g all individualitj , and rednciog all 
ed icatiou to the same dead level of insipidity and 
dulne«s Instead of a really good and useful 
system of edncation being struck out in fair and 
eager rivalry between school and school, a cut 
and dried system is forced upon us from without, 
and no scope is left for varieties of taste or faculty 
And ns for a useful wrnaciil^rliteKitare for boys 
and giri«, it is hopeless to dream of sneh a thing 
nuJer present conditions Government school- 
masters, with every book aud les ou prescribed for 
them, and without a sufficient stimulus to exertion, 
are not likely to produce many new and interesting 
b^ks I saynotbiug against the school-books 
nulhonsed by Governmeut They ate good and 
Useful so far ns they go Bat what else is there? 
and what is there lor Native boys and girls of t1 is 
Pre«idencj to read ont of school hours? This is 
a great want One is almost tempted to ask why 
people who hive no hope of ohtiintng Govern 
ment employment should learn to read when there 
IS so little in the vernacular langiages to invite 
them 


Qua 36 —In a complete scheme of edacation 
for Indn, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the Stale and by other af^en- 
cies? ° 

Jos 36 —It IS the part of the State to inspect, 
examine, and control Ihe actual work of educa- 
tion should be cirned on by other agencies This 
divtsion can, I believe, bo safely and profitably 
effected with respect to higher and secondary 
edncation, and, so far as it is possible, it should 
be applied to primary fdueitioa as well 

Afunicipalities m towns and local boards and 
committees in rural districts will, I suppose, be 
entinsted, as far as possible, with thesnperinteod- 
ence of pnmuf education, though not to the 
detriment of private bodies But where they fail. 
It will fall to Government to make the nece sary 
arrangements 

hliddle and higher education (as I have already 
explaiaed) will be provided by a variety of public 
and pnwte agencies, and it will be the wisdom of 
Government to maintom this variety in the m- 
terests of education itself 

Q»» 57 — TVhat effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Goverument to a large extent from 
the direct mauagement of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and tiie growth 
ofaspmt of reliance upon local exertions and 
comhinalion for local pnrposes ? 

Jss 37 —I believe that the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment not merely to a large extent, but entirslj 
fiom the direct managementof schools and colleges, 
would liave a most beneficial effect upon the spiead 
of education, and would tend largely to promote 
n spirit of self reliance and self goverument 

The prerent system cramps and confines the 
edocationol powers and resources of all sections 
and classes For the Educational Department docs 
not pretend that it can by itself do enough to 
supidy the ever increasing wants of the Presiden- 
cy, but it can do and does do quite enough to 
prevent private and corporate enterprise from 
enteiingthe field on any adequate scalo The 
idea of the Edncational DLpartment has been that 
if Goverament schools were planted m the largest 
and most flounshmg centres, the people aionud, as 
well ns those in the remoter and poorer du- 
tnets, would be so enamoured of these models, eet 
np and maintained at the public expense, that 
they would forthwith establish similar institutions 
for fbeinsclves at tbeir own expense It need 
hardly be said that the expectation Las not been 
rcali^ On the contrary, the people have not 
unnaturally come to the coaclusion that if Govern- 
ment IS willing to do so much for those who are 
best able to help themselves, it ought to do even 
more for those who ate Kss fortunately situated , 
and so Government has gone on adding school to 
school, and the prospect of a really popular system 
of education has become more and more remote 
Twelve years ago the Educational Department pro- 
po^ that Government should estahluh in the 17 
Collectorates of the Bombay Presideacy a complete 
system of Anglo veinacutar education, compnsing 
60 high and middle schools, on eortililton that the 
nnmber should not be lucrea-ed for 20 jears — 
(li^ueatioflal Bep, I'iCO 70, pp 75 and 01) 
IViUim half that time (1S79 SO) the number of 
Government Anglo vernacular schools, within 
tbe*=e same 17 Collectorates, had risen to 107*, 

> In tlie y«r 1 SSO 81 the nnmlxiT ot these *cl ools wu Is Wiot 
port cf Cbc >Dcne.c ru dae to a new eyileio of ebisidcativa 
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■wliilo tlie *3Tne cUss cf schools in SinJh Ind twen 
from » to 12, tliat istoeaj, witlim ten years tlio 
Buml’er of these schools was almost double of what 
it on"ht to have amoaiited to in 2U years. It was 
mtended that these Anglo vcmaoultr schools 
should be “Model State schools/* and it was 
tboug'ht that, when once they were founded, pn- 
Tate schools would naturally spring up round 
them — -(Edutational Rejort, 1869*70, n T7) 
Tins was the fatal mistake — a mislokc which is 
still perpetuated, for Government ecluols can 
only beget Government schools,— not imlepcndent 
and self-supportiDg institution* It is due to 
quite other inflaencea that there are at the present 
tune a few examples of schools founded and ma* 
naged by Native bodies independently of Gorern* 
ment 

GoTeniineat by esKblishing “a small compact 
higher schocl Eastern . . . not adequate to 

educate the 17 districts, but adequate t > make the 
Governmeut system tbo riding system of the 
country” (Educational Report, 1869 70, p 8S), 
was in rcaht) adopting the most elTectual measure 
it could for preventing the people from esLiblisli* 
inp n larger system for themselves, while at the 
same time confessing that lU own “ compact sy«* 
tem” wns*inadeqoate, ITe have seen the result 
It would be a great step in advance if Govern* 
meot would now withdraw from the direct manage* 
ment of schools and colleges, and allow the people 
scope to act tor themselves It i< foolish to say 
that they bare not the means or the at ility And 
it IS doing them a positive wrong not to insist 
upon their tahing their proper share wi the man. 
agement and expen'e ofedncation SelAGovero* 
jnent,— whether local or national— wiUiout self* 
education, would be a hollow piece of policy Tliey 
could, and would comhine, for such a purpose 
Once {or a short interval (1S72 76] a more liberal i 

f ioliey prevailed, and ludcpendeot effort was large* | 
y evobed, butas its success required fbot the pro* 
Tincial grant should be increased, or the expeodi* 
tnre on Government institutions bo diminished, 
the well meant scheme was promptly knocked on 
the head 

The fact IS Government and aided institutions 
cannot exist satisfactorily side by side Goiern* 
ment can, if it likes, construct a complete system 
of its own , but then it must act without regard to 
expense or freedom , or it can develops a p iputar 
system by inducing the people to act for them* 
selves In the latter cose the process may be 
slower, but the results will be more satiefacloiy 
and more permanent. 

Quft SB — In the event of the Govemment 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do y oo appre- 
hend ihatthe siandacd of inetruc^on sn any class 
of iDstitntiOQs would deteriorate? If yon think 
so, what measures would yon suggest snoidcr to 
pteveut this result? 

Ant 38 — 1 have previously pointed ont Itat 
all Government schools, with one or two excep. 
tioDS, are already entrusted entirely to tbo charge 
of native Principals and masters, and Gorern. 
ment has shown its confidence m them by mth- 
drawing Europeans from the posts which they 
formerly occupied Even it there were a change 
ID the managing body, the class of masters would, 
still remain the same, and I do not apprehend 
that tl e standard of instruction would detenoiate 
On tie contrary, the manasing todies, whether 
public or private, if they are tbemselvea andec 


proper inspeclion, will see that thcf^IiAbats 
msed to n inglivr slate of cfllciciiey, anJ tht 
niftslcrs, who are nt nrcBcnt too indepenlcpt of 
pnblio opimou, will bo at far preater paios tj 
exert tliemsclics, oud to take an lutcceat la tluni 
scholars 

Resides, them will be the present or an incrci«- 
ed slofT of Government inspectors who, bci f 
freed from many of tbtir present duties, mil bo 
able to devote llicmselvcs more completely ta ll e 
one work of promoting education, and raising its 
standard among all classes by all available mesnj. 

Hicfc will also be the University whose powers 
and inllaence will be greatly raised ami extended 
hv the withdrawal of Government from functi in 
which do not properly belong to it. To the 
Uuirersity will belong the last word in all ques 
tions of liberal clueatioD, and there is no rei'on 
to lieticTc that it will go backward losieodof for 
ward 

' Colleges, no doubt, present n more difficult pro. 

I blem Hut hero too a bold policy will aosw 
I much better than a faint Inlfbeirtcd one No 
1 one nvainlsiw* that the present position orGorem* 

I ment o lieges IS natural or satisf-ictory IdouU 
whether (he control of Government, eterciscd 
through the rdncational Department, wnltojether 
pUasvng to the Pnnci) al» and Professors them 
selves, for they Would, I tl luk, prefer tlieir wl* 
leges to be mere independent— ond iDdependeot 
they ought to be, sulject only to the rrguhlioDi 
of tbo University, nno the inipectioo cl Qowa 
mens, if assisted by grants m aid Unless it u 
intended to olfer maternally tlie course of lD8tr^^ 
lion in Arts colleges, I do not see why naiijj 
jog bodies should not be aWo to procure any awst* 
ance that they may need. 

Qves 39— Docs dclinile mstruetioB in doty 
and ibe pnncvpUa nt Kvoval condiwt occupy any 
ploce III tie courte of Government ci lieges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subyect 

Jnt o9 —I must confers tbat I do not sec how 
there can be any effectwe moral teaching la Got* 
ernment schools and colleges as at present consti* 
tuted, for I do not believe that moral and re* 
hgions leaching can really be separated Be* 
eulea, the question at once arises, according fa 
what code — Christian, Sluhammadan, or Hindu—* 
should the instruction be given, or must we he 
content with the moral teaching of men who 
believe that morality a only "a geographical dis- 
tinction ”? 

Hie Government system of education is, leap* 
pose, the most intensely secular t! at has ever 
been witnessed on a large scale And it mu«t be 
remembered that these Government institutions 
bave not I een established by the people them- 
selves, nor have they any voice in the election of 
teachers and pTofessore Under these circum- 
stances xt J3 most unlikely that any eatisfactoiy 
arrangement can be made for mornl instruction. 
And yet undoubtedly moral instruction is needed 
The only apparent solntion is that Government 
should retire from an untenable position, and 
allow the people to have their own institufioas, 
where both religion and morality can be recog- 
nised and taught Government would then Im 
flee from the responsibility which at present rests 
npoD it, but wbieli it is unable to fulfil There is 
another alternative certainly, tn: , that the intcc* 
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ests of GoTernment edtrcattoa and GoTerament 
, institutions are greater than the interests of re 
!i Itgion and morality, and mast outweigh all other 
^ considerations One o£ the most distinguished 
native doctors m Bombay, himself n GoTem 
mcnt professor, has publicly made statements, 
from his own wide experience, concerning the 
great majority of educated Natives, which would 
have been far too strong for any European , and 
native journalists constantly mourn over the decay 
of national morals But all this is rather heart 
lessly attributed by Professor ’Wordsworth to 
"random rhetonc " 

Que$ 47 — What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
inferred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? 'What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects? 

Ant 47. — The present system is a senons pohti> 
cal mistake The more outlets that a nation bag 
for its energy, the less likely it is to be disturbed 
by inward discontent Education ought to he 
an open field for national enterprise, whereas the 
whole tendency of the present system is to eon 
vert it into a Government monopoly It is a 
noteworthy fact that the keenest opponents of 
Government in this Presidency should come from 
thennks of the scboolmasterr One is led to the 
conclusion that, not finding to their educational 
work, with its unnatural restrictions, an adequate 
vent for their zeal end energy, they are driven 
to look, for one elsewhere It would he greaBy 
for their benefit, and for the benefit of the people 
generally, if Government would allow them to 
take a pro^r share in organising and developing 
the education of the provtace, instead of crippling 
their energies by tying them down to one narrow 
and rigid system If Government would eet the 
people to work at establisbmg and organisiog 
schools and colleges for themselves, it wonid 
afford them a noble object for their ambiiton, and 
bjr occupying their attention and energy in a 
healthy manner with a matter of such large nod 
important interest, would provide an additional 
safety valve for simmciicig discontent Local self^ 
government and self education must go hand in 
hand together, if they are to effect any lasting 
and Buhstautial good 

Qiies 4S— Is any part of the expenditure in* 
cuned by the Government on high education in 
jour province unnecessary? 

Ant 48 — If the views I entertain ore correct, 
then— 

Itl — ^It IS unnecessaiy for Government to spend 
nearly Rl,00, 000 a year on three Goxenimenl 
Arts Colleges, which possess an income of more 
than 3150,000 derived from endowments, fees, 
Jlunicipal grants, &« , and which should bow 
occupy an independent position and be aided upon 
an impartial system of payment by results If 
E5,0id 13 a sufficient grant from Government for 
the education of 113 students in aided colleges, then 
HDi,039 (not including endowments, E24,746, 
fees 24,489, and Municipal grant 313,000) is 
too large a sum for Government to pay for the 
education of 291 students in Government colleges 
A smaller sum properly distributed should produce 
results as good or letter 

Snllj—lt IS unneccsiiry for Govemment to 
spend about Rl,00,000 on 19 Government high 
schools, and a proportionate sum on middle 
schools, when the same results might be obtained 


by a smaller expenditure on the grant*m aid sys- 
tem If £62,411 is a snflicient (jrant from 
Government for the education of 6,502 boys m 
aided high and middle schools (including the 
more expensive ones intended for Europeans and 
Eurasians), then a grant of Rl, 50,98a from 
Provincial funds, with RS0,847 from JIunici. 
pal foods, IS too large a contnbutioa from public 
money for the education of 8,663 boys in the 
same class of Government schools 

Qaes 49 — Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction al« 
ready existed, which might by grants in-aid or 
other assistance odeqnately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ant 49 — lly charge against the Educational 
Department is that it has never done as much as 
It might have done to induce the public to estab- 
lish institutions of their own , and that it has, on 
the contrary, been too eager to have everything 
m its own hands I shonld say that an aided 
high school might by this time have been estab- 
lished m almost every place where a Government 
high school now exists, if a popular development 
of the grant in aid system had been the aim of 
the Edocational Department, instead of a compact 
system of its own But to confine myself simply 
to facts within my own personal knowledge, I 
may refer to the town of NIsiL as an instance m 
point I am quite sure that there could have been 
one, if not two, aided high schools there at the 
present time had the policy of the Educational 
Department been different from what it u The 
people themselves could have establubed one and 
the Church Missionary Society could have had 
one also The Churub Missionary Society haa 
given the first start to every kind of education m 
Nasik Schools for boys and girls, Mar4thi 
schools, Hindostdoi schools, schools for Mahers, 
Anglo vernacular schools, and high schools— in 
each of these different clasres the imtiativo was 
taken by tbe Church hlissionaty Societj . Forty 
years ago it bad a girls’ school attended Ly about 
50 girls, an English school with about 60 boys, 
6 Mar£tbi schools with more than 800 boys, 1 
Hindnst£oi school, and 1 Mfihdr school, each with 
about 60 or 60 boys All these were loside the 
town , and outside there were some eight schools 
ID different villages, attended by about 400 or 
600 boys Government at that time had only one 
school, a Mardthi school, with an attendance of 
60 or 70 boys hlany of the leading citizens 
were educated in these mission schools, and at 
that time there wos certainly no feeling sgaiast 
ua or our institutions 

Thirteen or fourteen years ago we were re- 
quested by the mhalitants of N£sik to open a 
high school, and after due consideration we opened 
one in our Christian settlement, which is eitnatcd 
obout half a mile outside the town A consider- 
able nnmber of boys began to attend, several of 
whom, la doe time, matriculated Si.eiag that 
the school was likely to prosper, we were consider- 
ing the propriety of transferring it to the town 
for the convenience of the scholars, when in 1871, 
without in the least consulting ns, or showing any 
regaid whatsoever for our endeavours, the Educa- 
tional Department sudJcnly opened a high school 
of Its own, and our plans were frustrated Often 
since, and even quite recently, we have been re- 
qnesfed to estahlifh a high school in the totru, and 
have been promt«cd a large attendance, but we 
have felt that it would bo triatcd as a hostile act 
124 
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Qkm CS— How far would Goreremeat be 
jQslificd m withdrawing from any existing school 
or collcgtf, in places where any class o£ the popa 
lation oljects to attend the otilj alternative insti 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching? 

An G3 — ^The despatch of 1854 wisely laid 
down the rule that Governraent Inspectors are 
to tahe " no notice whatsoever of the religions 
doctrines which may be taught in any school ** 
The true remedy for the difficulty su^^ested lo 
this question 18 not for Government to'rnaintain 
a school or college of its own, simply for the sale 
of opposing another institution oa account of its 
religious teaching, hut for the people themselves 
to establish an aided school or college af(er Itdr 
own mind Ti is would be the riglit course both 
for Government and the people The rivalry 
introduced would he healthy and helpfol I think 
the officers of the Education Department (not on* 
naturally) over rate the dislilo of the people lo Mis 
eionary schools Tliev are not quite so frightened 
of them as the Educational Deparimenr Still 
there is a difficulty, I confess, where atleodance 
at the religious teaching is compulsory, and I 
have indicated the proper remedy At the same 


tune, spcaliBg only for myself, bat expressing, 
I am sure, the opinion and feeling of manj o hers, 
I wonld say that there is an increismg disinchna* 
tioQ on the part of Missionaries to make attend- 
ance at the Bible le«sQn an indispensable condition 
of admittance The religious tone and character 
of hlissionary schools nud colleges will, I hope, 
never be loet, but it might he wiser to trust rather 
to general influence, and to voluntary attendance, 
than to anything that IooLb like compulsion 
This IS a subject which lies outside the enquiry 
of the Commission, but it is closely connected 
With the subject of this question, and so I may 
be excused for adding two remarks— 

(1) So long as education is optional, and not 
compolsory. Government cannot well introduce 
*' a conscience clause " into its rules and regnla 
tions for aided institutions, nor would gneh a 
clause be operative even i! it were introduced, 
and (2) this seeming compnlsion is certainly wel- 
come to many, perhaps most of the students, who 
really wi b to ottend the relgions Je'son, but 
would not dare to do so in the face of their fellow- 
students, if attendance were merely optional 


Orou-examtnaUon of 


Q 1 —If the object of education m India le 
the disscihiQ'itioa of Enropean scicoco and art to 
this country, why is the primary education of the 
masses “ the first and paramount duty of Govero- 
Blent ?'* , 

J i— Tear qncstion appears to confound the 
duty of Goverameni with the objects of education 
It IS, 1 believe, the paramount doty of Govern- 
ment to help those who are least able to help 
themoelves, and besides higher education can now 
^ best advanced by the indirect support of Gov 
emment, whereas the education of the mosses 
te<^<urcs its direct admioutraticn 

Q 2 — ^Don’t yon think that *' the almost utter 
dearth of an interesting and instrnctire vernacular 
literature ” can be remedied effectually only by a 
development of the higher education and tbe 
creation of a learned class in the country ? 

A 2 — Certainly, hat I do not think that the 
present system is the ono best calculated to dove 
fop the higher education or to produce a uscCul 
vemaculat literature 

Q S —Don't you think that the circumstances 
hitherto existing have been unfavourable to the 
creation of a learned class, and that even now 
there is not much encouragement to literary 
enterprise in this country ? 

A 5— The neglect of the vernaculars in the 
higher education must ho included among the 
unfavourable circumstances to wbicb you refer 
The instruction of the masses and tia promotroo 
of vernacular literature, which wonld act recipro- 
cally upon each other, have not received snlTcteQt 
attention from those who have benefited most by 
the higher education The education of the 
masses will naturally provide a larger field for 
literary effort 

Q j —Is it not the fact that Iho beginning of 
a movement in favour of the development of the 
vernacubrs are now perceptible ? 


A 4 —I hope so, bat I adhere io tbe epioieo 
expressed in my evidence 

Q 5 —'Why do you eay that it is a “ stigma 
opon tbe higher edueatioD of our Cevtrnm’nt, 
colUgtt " ID particular, ‘ that so little should 1 ave 
been done to place European Liiowledgo witbm 
the reach of all cl3S«e8 of the people?” Does not 
tbe stigma rest on the aided colleges to an oqaat 
extent? 

A ^—Because Coremtoent colleges and aided 
colleges at present occupy very diffcrent^itiocs, 
and tbe action of aided colleges must ne deter 
mined in a great measure (even against their will) 
by the action of Government colleges. Be«ides, 
Govemmeot colleges, os being a part of I'he 
Educational Department, havo had a predoromat- 
iog influence in defermimog tbe mode aad coarse 
of studies 

Q (?— Tl hat grounds have yon for eaying that 
"the GoTcrnment schoolmaster is too often a 
oaclcof of discontent in bis village? ' 

A C — DU have not quoted my words quite 
correctly My guarded statement was founded 
upon my own personal cxpenencc, corroborated by 
the testimony of others 

Q 7,— How has the perseverance of Missionary 
bodies under difficnlties been instrumental in the 
establishment of Native institut ons of the higher 
Older? Are there any Native institutions of the 
higher order which have either got the command 
of such funds os havo supported Missionary invti- 
intions, or have received from tie Education 
Department the kind or degree of snpport which 
■\Ii«siooajy mstitnlions have received ? 

A 7 I hoped that I had made my meaning 

sufficiently clear ft is mainly due to Missionary 
institutious that the higher education of this Pre- 
8 dency has not p.asecd entirely luto the bauds of 
Government, while the existence of such institu- 
tions has undoubtedly acted as an incentnc and 
example for the formation of Native rnstituLons of 
a similar character. 
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by the Educational Department, and we have not 
cared to enter into a conflii-t wbicK might «eite 
the oilicial element against ns, 1 owever tayourably 
our endeayouTS might be received by the people 
them*:elves Otherwise we should piobaUy have 
had a, high school there long before this , and 
most certainly should have had one, if me had 
received the ehghtest encouragement from Qof 
eminent 

I have dwelt upon this instance at some length, 
hecance I think it is a common esample of what 
has cccarred in many places 

Qiies 55 — ^To mhat classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examination 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful? 

Ant 55 — ’There would, 1 think, be no great 
difScnlty in finding a satisfactory answer to this 
and the two following questions, if it mere not for 
the dual system maintained by Goveinment 

The great object is a uniform eyatem of grants- 
lu aid, or payment by results applicable, without 
distmctiou of preference, to all inatitutions of the 
same class and such a system can only be cairted 
out with perfect impartiality when QoTemment I 
stands in the same relation towards all schools and 
colleges under its control * i 

Speaking roughly, I should say that secondary 
education 13 most easily and fairly aided 
on the strict principle of payment by results 
But that piimary schools for boys, and girls* 
schools of all kinds, require to be treated id a more ' 
lenient manner, though in them, too, results 
tested by periodical examinations should deterinme 
to some extent the omouat of the grants to he 
awarded 

Colleges, when all are placed on the same foot 
mg, might be assisted partly by grants on the 
principle of payment by results, and partly by a 
capitation grant or by a contribution to the cost 
o! tuition IQ a fixed proportion to the total sum 
expended under this head 

Qaw 60 — ^Uoea » strict inierpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with, 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage* 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

A i» 60 — should say it does undoubtedly In 
the work of inspection and direction Government 
can observe a etnet nenltality (provided it is not 
prejudiced by having inetitutions of its own), hot 
so long as it undertakes the duty of teaching, it 
must give its weiglit and infiaence to one side or 
the other It cannot possibly be neutral, what, 
ever its profession and wishes may be The very 
existence of Government schools and colleges 
really begs the whole question and decides it in 
fai our of secular, as opposed to religious, educa* 
tion This 18 the case independently of any de- 
liberate infinence that may be exercised by Indivi 
dual teachers or professors The choice in these 
matters must, I know, rest ultimately with the 
people themselves, and if they decide in favoor of 
secular edacation, pure and simple, the contro 
versy IS ended But it cannot be right for Gov 
ernment to settle the matter of its own will and 
in maintaining the present system it is practically 


* U tie jirwent tjitimi ot Gorernment 
n>» nulneil »ndjditi« i to b« reeimlcd 
lor Gor«rnm«nt to Msiit i> ded mt mi 
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potting o veto on religions and monl education, 
and, besides this, under the pre«ent ejsteni it « 
idtaost impossible for private or local institatiou: 
whether entirely secular or partly religious, to 
exist by the side of Government institationi 

Q ces 4 1 —Da you think that the inaUtutwa 
Diuversity profissorships would have an important 
efi&ctio improving the quality of high educatioa? 

Am 61 — -Not at present The students in our 
colleges, as well as m our schools, need tcaclien 
rather than Professors, and lessons rather than 
lectures 

Qtttt 65— Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre 
vent boys who arc expelled from one institution 
or who leave it improperly, from being rcceired 
into another? What are the arrangements whicb 
you would suggest ? 

Ant 63 — 1 do not think that this is a matter 
lo winch Governmeat can do anyflnng It is an 
evil, but it must be left to work its own cure 
A school or college that has any regard for its 
own reputation and success will be careful cot to 
admit pupils without dae enquiries, ond will refuse 
those who eanwit gvve same safcwfaictaey te-wan for 
' Laving left a school they had previously attended 
I Qnej C4— In the event of the Government 
■ withdrawing from the direct managemeut of 
I Uiglwt iDsUtutioos geoerally, do you think it 
I desirable that it should retam under direct 
m'lnagement one college in each pronnee as s 
model to other colleges , and, if so, ouder what 
limitations or conditions ? 

Am 64 IS not easy lo believe in model 
schools and colleges any more than in model farms, 
which may be very nice, but seldom pay The 
idea of model institutions has beea, I believe, one 
of the chief snares of the Government system 
There have been plenty of models, hut unfor 
tuuaiely they have never been copied 

Except as an excuse for mamtaming existiag 
institutions, 1 do not see how the proposal for a 
model college can be seriously entertained A 
Qovennaeut collage, wxppoited Uy the resources 
of the State, housed in a building that cost no one 
knows how mach, and instructed by a staff of 
professors who may perhaps lecture two boars a 
day or less, can scarcely be a model for institutioas 
winch have to depend upon themselves, and which, 
if they would accomplish their ead, must 
struggle bravely and pereeveringly with mauT 
difficulties If such institutions need a model, 
they Will find one more suited to their cirouni* 
stances la some hlissionary college, which, with 
all its defects, will teach them the principle npon 
which they must act, if they would secure favour 
and support But, apart from this, 'aided lastitu* 
tions are not really very cunous to know the inter* 
nal arrangement of Government schools and 
colleges They have to go upon their own hues, 
and the conditions of existence are so difiereut iu 
the two cases that one class cannot well be a mod':l 
to the other 

66 —Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed In colleges under Native 
management? 

Am GG —This will be chiefly a question of 
guarantees European professors will not come 
out even for Government colleges unless tlieir 
prospects are properly guaranteed On similar 
conditions they will, L imagine come out for eoli 
leges under Native management. 
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Qnea CS— How far wotJd GoTermaeiifc be 
jOstiGed in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popo 
lation objects to attend the only altcrnatire lasti 
tution on the ground of its religions teaching? 

Mt €3 — ^Tlie despatch of 1854 wisely laid 
down the rule that Government Inspectors are 
to tale " no notice whatsoever of the reIi«*ioas 
doctrines which may be tangl t m any sclTool ’ 
The true remedy for the difBouIly 6Ugges*ed in 
this question is not for Government to mniatam 
a school or college of its own, simplj for the sale 
of opposing another institution on aceoiint of its 
religions teaching hut for the people themselves 
to establish an aided school or college after their 
own mind T* is would be the right coarse both 
for Government and the people The rivalry 
introduced would he healthy and helpful 1 thml 
the officers of the Education Department {not nn* 
naturally) over rate thedislileof the people to Mis* 
sionary schools They are not quite so frightened 
of tl em as tho Educational Department Still 
there IS a difficnlty, I conisss, where attendance 
at the religious teaching is compulsory, and I 
bars indicated the proper remedy At the same 


bme, spealing only for myself, hnl exprc'sin"! 
T opinion and feeling of many olhem, 

I wonld say that there is nn increasing dlsiuclma* 
ban on the part of 3fi«sionarie3 to male attend- 
*ioce at the Qihle les'on an indispensable condition 
of admittance The religious tone and character 
of Missionary schools and colleges will, 1 hope, 
oevcf be lost but it might bo wiser to ttn«t rather 
to geoeral inQuence, and to voluntary attendance, 
tban to anything that looLs Iile compulsion 
This IS a subject which lies outside the enquiry 
of tho Conitnisston, hut it is closely connected 
with tho subject of this question, and so I may 
be excused for adding two remarks— 

(1) So long os education is optional, and not 
compalsory, Government cannot well introduce 
"a conscience clause” into its rules and regula- 
tions for aided institutions, nor would such a 
danse be operative even if it were introduced, 
and (S) this seeming compulsion is certainly wel- 
come to man} , perl aps most of the students, who 
really wish to attend the religions lesson, hut 
would not dare to do so in the face of their fellow- 
students, if attendance were merely optional 


Cross exanttnaiton oi 


JByMit Teulno 

Q the object of education in India is 

the di8<edimation of European scieuce and art in 
this country, why is the primary education of the 
masses the first and paramount duty of Govern- 
ment?” 

A 1 —Your question appears to confoond tbe 
dnty of Qovernmeut with the objects of education 
It IS, 1 believe, the paramount duty of Govern 
meut to help those who are least oble to help 
themselves, and besides higher education can now 
be best advanced by the indirect support of Gov- 
ernment, whereas the edncation of the mosses 
requires its direct administration 

Q 2 —Don’t you think that “ the almost utter 
dearth of an interesting and instructive veroaenbr 
literature ” can bo remedied effectually only by a 
development of tbe higher educstion sad tbe 
creation of a learned class in the country ? 

^ S — Certainly, hatJdonot think that the 
present system is the one best calenlated to deve 
lop tbe higher education or to produce a nseful 
vernacular literature 

Q 3 —Don’t you think that the circnmstances 
hitherto existing have been UDfaToarahle to the 
creation of a learned class, and that even now 
there is not much encouragement to literary 
enterprise in this country ? 

A 5 — ^The neglect of the vcniaculnrs in the 
higher education mu«t be included among tbe 
unfavourable circumstancos to which you refer 
The instruction of the masses and the promotion 
of vernacular literature, which would act recipro 
tally upon each other, have not received sufficient 
attention from those who have henefited most by 
the higher education Tho education of the 
masses will naturally provide a larger field for 
literary effort 

Q 4 —Is it not the fuel that the beginning of 
a movement in favour of tbe development o£ tho 
yernaculars are now perceptible? 


A ‘if— I hope so, but I adhere to the opinion 
expressed in my evidence 

Q 3— IVhy do yon say that it u o "stigma 
npoo the higher education of our Gntrnntnt, 
eoUegit ” in particular, *' that so 1 ttle should 1 ave 
been done to place Eoropean knowledge within 
tbe reach of all classes of tbe people?” Does not 
the stigma rest on the aided colleges to an equal 
extent? 

A 5— Because Government colleges and aided 
colleges at present occupy very diderent nosihons, 
and the action of aided colleges must be deter- 
mined IQ a great measure (even ogniost their will} 
by the action of Government college^. Besides, 
Government colleges, os being a part of tho 
Edncational Department, have had a predoRiioat- 
ing inQuence in determining the mode and course 
of etodies 

Q 3 — What grounds have you for Baying that 
"the Government schoolmaster is too oficn a 
nucleus of discontent in its vilfvge?” 

A 0 — ^Tou have not quoted my words quite 
covrccUy My gu’irded statement was founded 
upon my own personal experience, corroborated by 
the testimony of others 

Q 7 —How has tbe perseverance of Missionary 
bodies noder difficnlties been instrumental in the 
establishment of Native institutions of tbe higher 
order? Ate there anyNative institutions of the 
hi<»her order which have either got iLo command 
ot eneb funds os have supported Jfissionary insti 
tutions, or have received from tho Educatioq 
Department the kind or degree of support which 
Mwsionary institutions have received ? 

A 7 — I hoped that I bad made my meaning 
snfiBciently clear tt is mainly dne to Missionary 
lostitnlions that the higher education of this Pre- 
sidency has not passed entirely into the hands of 
Government, while the existence of such mstitu- 
tionshas undoubtedly acted as an mcenlnc and 
examjleforlhe formation cf Native institutions of 
a nsular character. 
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The second of yoor qaeslion implies ^at 
Missionary eJacational inslitiitions have at their 
commaBd larger funis than 1 believe Iber mHv 
possess Such funds M they caa command woni I, 
I thint, be speedily fortbcominff for Naliva in- 
stitutions if education were placed on a proper 

It IS one o£ my charges against the present 
educational systeni that private entcrprue has not 
received from Governraent proper recognition and 


support 

Q s ig it not certain that ifGarernment 

withdraws from its colleges as yon propose, tho 
higher education of the Presidency will fall into 
the bands of pr pagandists until Natives establish 
colleges of their own ? 

A S— I know that this assertion has hecn 
frequently made by friends and supporters of the I 
present system, and quite recently by almost nil | 
tbe Educational officers who have given evideneo ' 
before the Commission, but, however much I 
may be supposed to desire sneb a rcsolt, I most 
certainly do not believe that there are any reason- 
able grounds for expecting it My proposal con- 
templates the tmnslcrenca ol the- existing Govern* 
ment* colleges with their endowments to Native 
boards, as well as tho formation of new ones, 
should they be needed 

Q S —What Native bodies are there to whom 
the Ooverument can lic&d over the enaoegeroeDt 
of their colleges ? 

A 0 —Though the hod cs do not at preecnt 
exist, yet the matenal does, from which such 
bodies can be formed 


Q 10 —Da you ptopoee to baud over colleges 
to Native bodies for management on the terms on 
which the University of Bombay is now maoag^ 
by its Syndicate? Would yon have Oovernment 
maLe a fixed grant winch with the endowment 
will be adcouate to the present expenditure of the 
colleges ? If this is not your proposal, what ana 
logy do yon draw between the management of the 
University and of tie colleges according to yonr 
projoeal? 

■d JO — I do not draw any analogy between the I 
Synd cates of the University aud the proposed 
college boards, for tliey would differ widely (tom ^ 
each other in constilutiou, functions, and ni- j 
spousibihties 1 only argue that, itNativogeotle 
men are found com( eteut to man-ige the alTaue of 
the University, they ought a foition to be able to 
direct the affairs of a college 

Q It — Do you think that wealih and loUlU 
gence are combined in a suiHcient number of 
per ODS in Western India to justify an auti 
cipation that funds will he forthcoming for 
supporting the colleges, if Government withdm re 
from them? 

A 11 —I do not think that in ibis or in nny 
othei country it is necessary for tho purposes 
under consideration tl at great wealth and high 
literary culture should invariably he comhiaed in 
the same persons , though happily hsre, as else 
where examples of sueli a combination are to be 
found But I do think that the infelligence of 
some members of tbe community in coBjanetton 
wiih the wealth of other members may he depend 
ed upon to provide the necessary funds, uid it 
must also be borne m mind that, cons denog the 
numbers and weal h of the Native community the 
sums required would he very moderate 


<2 15— If the Board winch yon propose for 
manoging colleges is to find tho funds Dccesaty 
to keep up the colleges after receiving the prueeei 
ofcndowiocoU and Government grant, wLat a 
tbe guarantee for tlio pcctaancnce of the cotton? 

A 12— Tho same guarantees that ex st m tie 
enso of all similar institutions, cu — tl e wquitt. 
ments of the community and the intcllgenw 
enthusiasm, and wealth of those who are 8peci> 
ally interested in tie maintenance o{ the nsti 
totious 

Q IS— •Has nny demand for religion being 
included in tbe course of Government colleges 
been made by the people of this country? Ifoot, 
why do you speak of Goverameut as * forciog 
upon the people” n system of education in whicb 
tcltgioa finds no place 

A JS— Tim micstion is answered in my en 
dence I will only add ono remark I believe 
that an tdncation from wiich leligvon w excluded 
IS opposed to the natural feelings and trad t oos 
of both Hindus and Muhammadans, and that all 
educated Natives, with the rarest exceptions ' 
admit the iiece«sity of moral and religious in 
struction though they recognise tho difficulty of 
introducing it into Government institutions, 
while at the same time the present system is 
anfaiourahlo to the development of private la- 
I alitutioas 

Q M— What are your gronnls for siyiug tbst 
the Urihmans could most easily establiah "col 
leges of their own? * Uave they wealth enengh fw 
the task ? 

A Yon have not quoted my stAiemest 
quite correctly Still 1 may say that the Brah 
mans do posses^ very considerable wealth, and that 
their inOuence would make it easy for tl cm to 
roue any funds that might he needed 

Q J5 — Wial ore yonr grounds for eaying that 
Mnsicipalitics m not giving aid to hIis»ioaary 
lostitntions have merely followed the lead of the 
Education Department? 

A 13 —I have notsepanteiilissionaTyiDst la 
tions from other aided institnlions, as yonr qusslion 
implies, and 1 have given reasons in my evidence 
for the statement I have made 

Q IG —Have you any objection to natae the 
distinguished Native doctor you refer to, and to 
quote the statementa he bos made ? 

A Iff— Ido not think that any good object 
would be gained by my giving the name, thongh 
I am quite willing to menl on it if necessary 
But I may state that tlie remarks I refer to were 
made a few months ago at a public meet ng, at 
which 1 was present, in the Cowasji Institute, and 
that tho speaker was allndiug to the increase of 
intemperance among the educated Natives 
Q 17 — Are you aware that a girls’ school 
which was kept in Bombay for teaching English 
to Native girls by a Missionary body, bad to be 
closed, u9 tie gitU all left the school when insttae- 
tion in the Bible was introdnced into the course 
of stud es ? 

A 17 —Your question is too indefinite to cuahla 
me to identify with any certainty tl e school to 
wh eh you allude But if I am not mistahenas to 
tic circumataucee referred to by you, 1 Biould say 
that your question is based upon erroneous inform 
at on, aud that the school was closed for very 
diffeicnt reasons from that which you suggest 
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Itr Jacob 

Q are aware that erery primary 

acbool las a local committee set over jf, wsisist- 
1115 of the Tilhffe officers and of other inhahitints 
of influence who can he induced to s eve on it 
\\ hat further steps w ml I you take to nwal en the 
1 iterest of the people am] to make them feci that 
the school i« theirs? 

A 1 — I Was not aware of the cztsteaee of the 
village committee 

Q 2 —The Educational Department at present 
offers lump grants not ercteding 3ii0 to indi 
gcDocs and private schools that are not adiancetl 
enough to earn grants under the sliding scale of 
rates ^liat further encouragement would you 
hold out to these schools? 1 risk this lec-msejonr 
second answer implies that indigenous schools are 
Ignored by the Department 

A 2 — I would not assert that it has been the 
fast, hut the feelmg 

Q 3 — Hhen you recommend that the pro. 
fessors of Uorernmeot colleges should inspect 
vernacular schools, do you mean ll at they shogld 
derotc to that work some of the time that they 
now give to their college lectures or that the 
jwfesvors shooll he tnmsferred to Inspectorships 
when ti ey fall vacant ? 

A 5—1 meant tlat some of the professors 
would he doing heller service as Inspectors, in 
which di.paitmeut I consider European ageney u 
neces'iry 

Q 4— Toa state 10 your 4th answer that id 
the last 25 years powerful forces 1 ave been at 
wwk to extinguish indigenous schools Would 
you kindly state what those forces have been? 

A 4 —The force of the system of Gowroment 
education which tends to push them out 


Q Jft?— Thirty yeare ago printed books were 
rarely used in mdigeDous echool* The official 
relnni for 1881 {>2 shows that more than 17,000 
ofthe pupils in these scboola in British disiri-ts 
alone now nse the departmental hooks Do you 
think that the cess-school system has indirectly 
wrought this change in the indigenous schools? 

A 10 — lelicve the indigenous schools will 
advance , and this change yon refer to is, I doubt 
not, due paitly to the iaflu»Qce of the ce s schools 
and the advance of education generally 

Q Jl— In yonr Ctli answer you state that 
every thing seems to mark out primary edufatiou 
as the special work, of Government bookiog to 
the fact that the cess schools have won the con 
fidcnce of the people, would you continue to 
develop the svstem ’ 

A ii— Tes 1 would not check the system if 
the people wish to have it I think that primary 
education should be the chief direct care of Gov 
ernmeot 

Q /2—'iou are aware that Sir A Grant intro 
doc^ the grant in aid system in l&fifl after 
consultation with the leading ^Ii^siooaries and 
Alanagers of private schools TTcre the rules 
which he framed favourably received by the 
school Alanagers ? 

A P — 1 was not 10 India 111 ISGG anl have no 
persona! knowledge Without such prtieufar 
knowledge it is difficult in reviewing a system to 
say to w7 at part of the whole any special mult 
may he due 

Q l3—TVhen the system had been one year 
ID operation, did Sir A Grant i vite the opunoi e 
oI the scl ool Managers n» to the luitability of the 
graot inwiid roles, nsd did 1 e afterwards modif; 
the ruUs in deference to their wishes? 

A JS—1 cti/woi icB roa 
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Wt my point 13 tliat aiied eobooU weie'lbe «Iiief 
EuSerers 

Q ys— Can you instance any JTi'sioaary or 
other pnrate society that either in 1870 or at #uy 
other time piior to 1882 has officially represented 
its willingness to relieve Government oi part of 
its educational worL ? » 

A iS— I do not tluoL any society has ever 
entertained any such idcar There has been no- 
thing on the part o£ the department to encoorage 
such an idea 


Q 19 —Is it a fact that the dcpartitirfut a few 
years ago abstained from opening an Anglo-verna- 
cular school at Alihag because a missioo school 
was already established there? 

A 19 —I am not acquainted personally with 
Alibag, but 1 know something about it 

Q 20 — The Educational repartment registered 
a large number of mission schools m the North- 
East Bivision last year, including a high school 
at Ahmeduagar which will be a rival of the Gov- 
vernment school there What definite facts have 
you to adduce in support of your statement that 
if you had recently tried to establish a high 
school at Nasik, m the adjoining zitla to AhtnM- 
nagar, the measure would have hoen treated as a 
bostilo oet by the Educational officers? 

A 20— 'lbs high school in Ahmeduagar has 
been registered since the Commission was mooted 
We have often talked the matter ovci» and our 
opinion has been that opening a echool at Nisik 
would be regarded unfavourably 


Q 57— Did your Society ever give the Educa- 
tional Department aoy intimation that yon wished 
to le-open an English school lu or near Nasik? 

A 21 —We feit it would be hopeless 

Q 55— Is it a fact that when the Abmedabad 
College was re-opeoed in 1879, the people of 
Ahmedabad were asked to take over the entire 
mauagement of the institution, and that the col- 
lege tru*tee3 declined the responsibility ? 

A 22 —I know nothing apoat Ahmedabad 

Q 23— 'you have staled that the Educational 
Department has always looked upon aide I institn- 
tions wiih more or less of suspicion and distrnst 
Can yon substantiate this with any facts, or jg jt 
only a general impression in your mind? 

A 23 — T think that the whole policy of the 
Department, as proved by its acts, has been to 
establish a compact Government system, instead 
of an aided system, and antagonism la inherent in 
such a system 

Q 24 —Have you ever heard that Dr Uniray 
Jlitohell and other Missionaries engaged m educa- 
tion were invited by the Educational Depaifment 
to assist lu the examinatious m Government insti 
tutions, and that the invitation was accepted ? 

A 24 — I had not heard it In fact I have 
reason to believe that Di Murray Slitcbell never 
received such an invitation But were it tbe case 

a sol taiy instance would not establish the fact of 

good feeling 


Q —Did the Educational Department show 
any d strust towards the aided institutions dnnng 
tl e tune that one of the most influential Missiou- 
wes m Western India was Vice Chancellra of the 
Bombay University and during the years that he 
and other MissionariSa held high office m the 
Syndicate? 


A 55—1 do rot mdersfatid the drift of Ike 
qnestion The University is a diScreut oatler 
ftom the Dcpatlmeut 

Q 2C — ^You have stated that the Educational 
Department has gone on multipljmg its ctra 
higher schools Are you aware that tl o nnmkt 
of Ooicrnment secondary schools m 1880 81 iroj 
18 less than the number open in 1871, and tot 
tlie total expenditure on them m I8SQ 81 irss 
Rs 62S less than in 1871, while the Ooveinmeot 
expenditure on them was Bil.OOO less? 

A 55—1 hare notexamined that class of schools 
separately. 

Q S7 —You have strongly recommended that 
Government should at once announce its mtentioa 
to close all its high and middle schools Wonld 
yon do this m the face of strong protest from to 
people of any town m which there was do other 
Bchoid or QO other than a dcuominational cue? 

A 57.— If a suitable grant-jn aid system were 
established, I do not believe that there would he 
any opposition 

Q 2d —Has the Government or has the Educa- 
tional Department ever officially stated or implied 
m the last 18 years tiiat withdrawal from their 
own institutions in favour of Missionary school" 
would be to hand over education to a propaganda? 

A 2S — The Government as a Governmeot sod 
the Department os a Department would notimdkS 
such a statement, but I quote their supporters, 
and I refer to tbe Educational Record in which 
Mr Lethbridge’s letter occurred I cannot stats 
ID what Dumber 

Q 59— \ou state lu answer IS that schools 
and colleges from wlucb all religion is exelnded 
will never be supported on any large scale by the 
witling offerings of the people Do you tkmk that 
t1i« foundation of tho Elphinsione professorships 
m 1827 and of the voluntary cess school system la 
1805 are not instances to the contrary ? How else 
do yon account for the Native States in Edihidwic 
and the Southern hlardtha Country founding 
purely secular schools and colleges? 

A 29 — •'Ihe schools yon reter to aw TnaotAwiiia 
by a Government 

Q 30— In yonr 10th answer yoa state that 
Government institutions should not receive larger 
assignments of Stato funds than aided institutions 
Ate yon of opinion that the present efficiency of 
the Government institutions could be maintained 
if tho salaries of the employes were reduced to 
what the Jfanagers of Altssiouaxy schools are for 
exceptional reasons willing to accept ’ 

A 30 —I do not think the salaries need be im 
duly reduced The Native community is, I think, 
qmte able to maintain their own colleges and 
schools 

Q 31— The Government of India in 1867 de- 
clared that thepriuciple of the graut-in-ail system 
was to supplement private resources that were of 
themselves insufficient to maintain a useful lastitu 
tion iQ ft state of efficiency Can you quote anv 
passage HI the Education Reports which argaes 
that a school, however excellent, that aflords a 
livelihood to the staff o! teachers, should not he 
aided? 

A 31 — The pol cy of tho Education Department 
has been against the support of aided institutions 

Q 38 —Alt you aware that on page 109 of tho 
Annual Report for 1869 70 Mr Peile expresses 
entirely contrary views to those you have attri- 
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luted to tie Department, and tint he aided some 
if these schools? 

J 32 — tyiatever opiaioDshaye been expressed, 
support has not generall/ been giyen 

Q 33 — ^In youranswer 37 you say that a more 
liberal policy prevailed towards the private insti- 
tutions before 1S73 — 70 ill you kindly explain 

what that policy was ? 

A 33 — There were grants for masters and for 
IMatricnlation Exammation which were with- 
drawn 

Q 34 — In your 37th answer you say that the 
rihmbet of Government Anglo vernacular schools 
to»e m 1879 80 to 107 Are you aware that 72 
of these were local cess English clashes opened by 
the District Committees for the agriculturists, and 
that the Government middle schools were 11 few- 
er in 1879 than in 1871? 

A. 34— -Ho 

Q 35 —In yonr 64tli answer yoa deprecate toe 
retention of Government schools and colleges as 
exemplars to the country at large "Would yon 
maintain that the organisation of the Fort Hi"li 
School, Bombay, and of tho two Native Bigh 
Schools lu Poona, is not modelled on that of the 
Government high schools in which the Mana^^ws 
had themselves been educated? 

J 35 —What I have said is that it is anneces- 
larytomamtam high schools for models llic 


Mission sclools hatfe beeS a model. 

Q ^ — ^In yonr llth answeryoustate that the 
study oftheTeruachlar is not compul ory m Gov- 
ernment high schools Are you aware that transla- 
tion exercises from and into the vernacular are 
compulsory in every classof a high school? 

^ 35 —I expressed myself carefully I used 
the term " high sdhools ” generally 1 know that 
m aided schools thcvemacular is given op, and in 
Gorerument schools I have heard that such is tho 
Case. 

By 3Ir LEE-WAU'fER. 

Q 1 —In reference to your answer 49, do you 
not consider that if in Poona there is ampfe room 
for half a dozen high schools there is room in 
N&iL for a second high school, without any fear 
of inccmng any conflict with the olEcial element ? 
Old not tho Ndsik mission owe nt least part of 
its early success to the assistance given by Gov- 
ernment for tho education of rescued slaves , and 
does Government now aid the Sharaupur schools - 
of the Narik mission ? 

A 1 —I think that there is room for an aided 
high school, but wo could not aiforil to open one 
Without the support of the Department m Na-ik, 
and on the present system 

To (be second question 1 answer— no and to 
the last question— yes. 


Evidence qf the Hokoitiuble Bavetoin Ttabji. Barmler.at-Zaw, 


Qaes 1 —Please state what oppottumties you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and in what province your ex- 
perience has been gained 

Am 1 —I do not profess to have had any spe- 
cial opportunities of studjinr- the question of 
general education m India My personal know, 
ledge IS limited to the Presidcncj, or rather to the 
city, of Bombay I may however say that I 
am fairly acquainted with the state of I^luUamma- 
dan education in India My knowledge and ex- 
penance have mainly been denved from tho dilD- 
culties I luyscl! and many memWrs of toy family 
have bad to encounter in acquinog English odnea- 
tion, — and from my connection with tbeSurmaya 
Jamati Sulcmani,- the Madnsa-i Anjuman Istani, 
nnd the University of Bombay I have been a 
somewliat active member of the knjuman, which 
has taken great interest in the cause of ilnham- 
madan cdiication I have been a Secretary of tho 
Anjuman for several years, and bare taken a lead- 
ing part in tbe foundation and manog^mcal of the 
Anjuman schools I was myself educated jarlly 
in India and partly in England, jurtly at home 
and partly at public schools and colleges I was 
about 7 years in England for the purposes of my 
general and professional cdncatioo 

Qntt ? — Do you thmk that m your province 
the sy«tem of primary education has been placed 
on a «ound basts, and is capable of development op 
to the requirements of the community? Can yon 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad- 
ministration, or in the coupto of in«tructtou ? 

Ahs ■?— Confining mv^clf to Itlabammadaa 
education, I do not think that the system of pri- 
mary education amongst Muhammadans has I'cen 
piacetl on a «onnd footing Indeed, no system at 
all has been adopted with any reference to the 


requirements of the Mussulman commuoity. I 
would suggest tho establishment of Mnssmman 
schools JQ ^ the centres of Muhammadan popula- 
tion. These schools shonld have Mussniman 
teachers, Bindostani and Persian shonld he taught 
in addition to the vernacular of the place, and the 
other usual branches of knowledge Special re- 
gard should be paid to tbe feelings and ideas, and 
even m some respects to the prejudices of tbo 
Mussulmans From a report presented to tbe An- 
yuman hy a Comwitteo specially appoioted for that 
purpose, £ find that in August 1879 there wero 
about 110 pnvato schools for Muhammadau boys 
in Bombay, giving instruction in the h-oran, Hin- 
dustani, and Persian to about 3,000 pupils, 70 out 
of these 110 schools taught nothing hut the Koran 
The aggregate amount of tho salanes of the 
teachers appears to have been about BI,000 per 
mootb Th» subject is more fully dealt with by 
me lo answer to quratioo SO 

Qaes 3— In your provinco is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular cla«ses only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
clos'ea practically excluded from it , ami if $o, from 
whatcan.es? M bat is the attitude of the influ- 
ential clashes towards tbe extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am 3— Speaking generally I think pnmary 
education is sought for by the jwple in gancral 
The higher classes of Muhammadans are toa great 
extent excluded from Government scho< Is hj rea- 
son of no attenlioa being paid, to their special re- 
quirements They attach grvat importance lo a 
knowledge of Hindustani, len!ian,and Arabic, and 
are Ibcnfore unwilling, as a nilt, to go to a school 
where instruction is only given in GQ,anthi tr 
Marathi and Engluh 1 think that the influva- 
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tial JluliammaJans wonlil support o system of 
education suited to the rcqnircmcnta of their com* 
munity They nro nt present perfectly indifferent, 
i£ not averse, to the cause of Unglish cdncation, 
because they consideritinconsistentwithsnfrcicnl, 
instruction in their own classical lanffiia^jcn, Tlio 
proper remedy, Iherofore, is to conilnne Oiicntnl 
learning with in tmction in '\Testcrn Lifemtore, 
Arts, and Sciences (Sie also my answer to onea 
tion 67 ) 

Qi/et .4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your proMuco? How far are they n rchc 
of an ancient Tillage syetem? Can you desenle 
the f objects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of di«ciplinc in vogne? 
■\Matfees arc lahen fiom the scholars? hrom 
nhat classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what are their qiialifi ntions? 
IIa\e any arrangements been made for trainin'^ or 
providing masters in sudi schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indi-cnons 
schools can be turned to good account os part of n 
system of national education, and wliat is the l-est 
metho i to adopt for this pnrpo«e ? Are the mas- 
tors willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rults under which such aid isgiicn? How 
far 1 as the graul in aid svslem been cxfeodol to 
imhgenous schools, and can it be further cilcnd- 


Ml I Wiwe „ j 

if r'«“l™cr S« far aa 

tie J uLammadan mdijeaa,,, irl,o«l/„,c canrem. 
cd, tly are geneially allaclcil to a roorono 
coadoated Ir a Kan or a Mnlla « l„rc I, (lie 

f"'’’" ” little Urdu 
i» taught, all other suljects bcinfr a< a 
tirely excluded No discipline is ob«errcl ’ No 
separate classes are formed As a rule iLw. 
but one icaclicr m each school. No^ rerao! 
catalogues of attendance are kept St 

fees are charged Sometimes no remnnentio^is 
} aid to the teacher except a present nn it > ** 

,1.1.0. ol eael. ,l,ft.,Tf Z 

admitted entirely free The <,i.al,! 
feations of these teachers are next <a haM 
ihey know little more than what thev acfiiallV 
teach 1-hoj have no idea of arithmetic, 

grjphy, or history Jlaiiy of them am 
wMe These indigenous schools ennij Ik> easily 
ncorporated into a general national JZTll 

brii ging them into connection with htr>i^ l t 

niid hy offering a small rew^Jd:*!? 
each hoy sent up from these lud. Juoii, El, „♦ 
stated periods after having passrf aeatSoI^ 
examiualion m the sulject8*’aetually fan"i,t 
ihere are some indigenous scliool# of hi«h», 
sonution kept by learned men, where Persian ami 
ArnW ood og.o rod rl.doe.rl,,, i, ™]l f, 
leligious books, are taught These it wa«m i 

almost imposaiLle to incoiporatc into th« nation^ 

sjstem,ow,ng to the religious character of 
Etruction given and the utter inability of il?: 
tewheis to adapt themselves to 'Westera f.l, 

Ihe grant in aid system has not, sXas I 
aware, been extended to any of these 
schools, but It might be extended with gre^ad! 
v antage to some of them at least in the 
above indicated lUe Anjuman i IsUm Ins l^d 

small reward to the teachei for each S^ii^ 


t from his school to one of the rccogni^jd cental 
. Gcuools, as suggested above ■“ 

■ 1 f — V'li’l iloee your eepeneM 

I lead you to hold of the extent and value of tom. 

, iMlniclion? How far IS a boy educated at kaic 

» alio to compete on o<iual terms, at examinvlioni 
l qualifying forthe jublic service, with loysedncst 

> ed at Ech lol ? 

Am 5 —I ntbcbed the greatest value (o toms 
instruction when combined with instruction its 
, pulhc school, but othernicel tliink thendvantajM 
; of a jiullic school are far greater a boycdanncil 
j merely nt home would not, in my opinion, l« aUe 
j to compete with boys educated nt a public icLooL 

? <2«« 0 . — How far can the Covernment depend 

I on pnvati; effort, nidctl or unaided, for the snpplr 

• of elementary instriictmn in rural didncta? (!in 
? you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
r promoting primary in«tnietion’ 

I Am 6—1 do not tlnnk the Government an 

> dcpcnlvcrj much on private efforts for the supplr 
i of elementary education of a satisfactory kiod in 
L niral districts The pnvate ogci eics for Mul am- 

• maians nonlJ seem to W schools attached to 
I mosques and other charitable instilutions — pnrate 

teachers who make a living out of tlie in'truetioD 
' given to tlicir pipits, and learned men who epea 
private ctasecs m the higher bnnehes of Oriental 
lc*aniingand rhiliaophy Totlnsmu't be add'd 
schools opened by the different Hi-^ionary Svietie*, 
and winch arc onlv rcsorletl to by the people when 
no other schools ore available 
Qwei 6— 'What classes of schools should, in yoar 
npinioB, be entrusted to htonicipal Commitleei 
for support end management ? Assnming that 
the provision of elementary lostnietion m toww 
is to be a charge flgain«t T^lunicipn) fuod*, 
wliat seeonty would you suggest against tbs 
possibility of Municipal Committees failing to 
make suflicient provision? 

Am $— It seems to me that some of the Mb. 
nicipalities m (he Bomlay I’ri'idency are ruffi 
ciently advanced to takecharge of (heJowemswen 
ns (he liigbrr schools e have, Lowever, no prac* 

tical experience to guide us on the subject, but I 
can see no reason (o apprebend that the Jlumcipal 
Corporation of Bombay, for instance, would be 
unable to manage even the higher schools to the 

satisfaction of the people, as well as the Govern 

roent H the provision of elementary education 
IS to le a charge on the Jlunieipnl fund, the cniv 
that J can suggest is that a stipulation 
should be made that n v.ertain percentage of income, 
not le*!s than the amount now expended, should bo 
spent by the AInnIcipality, and that such expend- 
iture should be gradually increased according to 
the requircmenta of the people 

<?»es 10 — "Ulint snljects of instruction, if m 
trouuvcd into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
specially lotho agriculfural cias es? Should any 
sj ecial means bo adopted for making the instruc* 
tion m ench subjects eflicient ? 

Am* jo — Speal ing of Mubammadans only, I 
I eCTtainly think that the introduction of Ilindus- 
fani and Persian, together with mental anthmet o 

as taught in indigenous Gujaratlu schools, wonll 
make the schools more acceptable to the Muham- 
madan cocamumly than they are at present (see 
answer to question C7 ) 

4/— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
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' cl ilic people? And if not, arc the ccliools od that 
account less useful and popular? 

’ Jnt 11 — Speaking generally tlie Tentacular 
rccoguiscd and tauglit lu the schools is the dialect 
of the general Hindu population, hat not the Ian 
giiage of the higher class of Jlul ammadans , and 
liiat IS one chief reason why they have hitherto 
i held aloof from reporting to soch schools 

Quei 13 — Have yoa any suggestions to male 
fording the tikmg of fees in primary schools ? 

Alts 13 — Considering the great poverty to 
which the Aluhammadan commnnity has been re» 
diiccJ, I would suggest that all poor hoys shonld 
he odimtled entirely free, and that fees should only 
be charged to those who arc able to pay them 
without mconvLOience Such fees should, or course, 
be always moderate (see -answer to question 67 ) 
Ques 14 . — It ill you favour the commission 
with your views, first, as to ^ow the number of 
pnnmry schools can he increased, and, secondly, 
how they can he gradually rendered more eflScicnt? 

Ans 14 — I think that the number of indige 
nous primaiy schools Could he easily Jnercased by 
giving them the benefit of the grint-in aid system, 
and they could be rendered more cfileient by proper 
inspection and saperviaion, and by (he introduc* 
(ion of some of the rules in regard to keeping of 
rcgistcrsand catalogues A little arithmetic might 
he insisted upon with advantage 

Qitet iff— Do j on know of any cases m which 
Goreroznent institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Gorernment to 
protect? 

Ant iff— I do not know any coso in which 
Oovernment inetitutions of the higher order eoald 
be dosed without injury to the cause of cdncation, 
nor am I aware of any institution which could he 
transferred to my private agency without caonng 
serious harm to the progress ot mental culture in 
this Presidency I cannot appwre of the sugges- 
tion that the Arts College at Poona should he 
closed 

I2»f« 18 — If the Government, or any local 
anthority baaing control of public money, were to 
announce lU dctcrniination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the mainteuancc of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would ho best adapted lo stimulate pnTato effort 
in tho intcnm, so ns to secure the ronintenanceof 
such institution on a private footing? 

Jas 18 — I think that if the Government or 
any local authority having control of public funds 
wens to withdraw from the maintenance of any 
higher edueatiocal institutico, such lastitntion 
would cease to exist, or would exist only In a very 
inefBcient condition I can suggest no measures 
which would obviate these disastrous consequences 
1 do not thmk that tho people at present euffi 
ciently appreciate the benefits of edneation to as to 
rcheae Oovernment of its burdens and responsi- 
bilities in this respect. 

Quer How far is the whole educational 

system, oa at preceut administered, one of practical 
neutrality, t e , one in which a school or n coltego 
has no ouvantage or disadvantage as regards Gov- 
ernment Old and luspcciion from any religions pnn 
ciples that are taught or not taught in it? 

jlnt 20 —I think that the ciluealionat system 
as at preoent administered is ono ot practical nen- 


tnlity, and to my mind it would be daugcrons m 
the highest degree to depart from it 

Qnet 2S — Do educated Natives in your pronneo 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ant .55— rdacaled Muhammaiins have the 
greatest lossible difliculty in finding remunerative 
employment cither nndcr Oovernment or other- 
wise The reasons for this are obvious, fir«t, 
because little ralue is now a days attached to 
their accomplishments as Persian or Arabic scho- 
lars , and, secondly, because, nltliough perfectly well 
educated m their own way, they have not, m con- 
sequence of the practical difficulties I haie already 
and shall hereafter point ont, the same facilities 
for ncqnmng Dogiisn education as their other 
more favonred fellow snbjccU, and, thirdly, in 
con«eqaence of political prejadiccs which iiavo 
practicilty excluded them from all public semec 
whatever I know several Muhammadan gra 
duates of the University, belonging to the most 
respectable famihes, who are unable to get any 
employment, although most strenuous efforts were 
made on their behalf by men of position and 
influence 

Quei 20 — Is the instruction imparted m sec- 
ondary schools calculated to store the mmds of tho-<e 
who do not wnrsuc their studies further with uccful 
and practical information ? 

A tt 26 —I think that some branches of know- 
ledge are tanght in secondary schools which are 
comparatively useless lo people it they do set pro- 
secute their stodies further, osd which are generally 
forgotten soon after they ccaso their studies 1 
refer to the details of geography and history, as 
well 03 to Pudid and Alnbra, See 1 tlunk that 
mental antbmetie and book.kecpmg might bo 
introduced with great advautago totbecommer 
cial classes 

^uet 5!^— Do yon think there IS any truth in 
tho statement that tho attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly dirccUd to the Entrance Lxamin- 
atioo of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
(bat this circumstance impairs tho practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re- 
quircmcuts of ordinary life? 

Ant 2? — I think it is perfectly Iructhattheattcn 
tion of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to tho 
Entrance examination of the Umvcrsity, and that 
this circumstance to a (ertam extent impairs tho 
practical value of the cdncatioa in secondary schools 
lor the requirements of ordinaiy life If there were 
twodistinct public esnn>isatious,onDforll)Ofc who 
wish to enter the colleges, and the other for those 
who do not desire to pursue their studies further, 
I (btok it would give room lor a more vanocs, as 
well as a more practical, course of instruction in the 
different schools, (see al*o answer to question ) 

Qua 31 — Does the University rumcnliun afford 
ft cufficieat traicmg for teachers in secondary 
schools, or arc special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

31 —In my opinion the Univenity cum 
culum affords a fair training for tcacbcrs in second 
aryechools, and 1 do not tbnk that special Nor. 
mal Kbools are absolutely needed for this pnrpo‘e, 
though such schools would, of coarse, be very valu- 
able 

Qnet 33 — MThat is the -Byttcm of school tnsp« 
(ion pursued in your province? In what lesj^U 
ts it cabbie of iinproTcmcnt ? 

12C 
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Ant 33 — 4a a rule, tbcrf la no system af acbool 
inspection la Bombiy, except m re<>ird to Gorem. 
ment or aided schoola I would recommend tnspec* 
tion and Eupervision by an iiidbjicndcnt Committco 
of competent and influential eitizena Tlio present 
mode of inspection by tbo educatulnaT anthonliea 
IS insufficient to do any real good to'-tbese sebooU 
Q«ej S3 — Can \on suggesst any metbod of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ant 33—1 think there ought to benodifficnlty 
whatever m securing the scrvicea of daUngnished 
gentlemen, both Luropean and ^’atIve, for tho 
inspection and examination of schools There are 
a l«gc number of perfectly comp«>tcnt gentlemen 
in Bombay who would deem it a pleasure, ns well 
as an honour, to undertake this task Tbo Amu 
man are daily inspected byprommentmem- 
hers of the Muhammadan community, and I think 
their efficiency is greatly owing to this arcum- 
stance 

Quet 34 — How far do you consider tho text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

ii," ♦ SCMrally, I see no objection 

M the text books ordinarily used in tho schools in 
Bombay It is highly desirable to secure aa great 
a variety as possible In regard to Muhammadan 
schools there is no senes of text books which can 
he adopted mth perfect satisfaction The comni. 

which the Educational Department ought to keen 
U ‘ « also directing 

ta efforts to attain this end Tho Urdu Scn« 

* n » educational authontiea 

Its predecessors, and 
advantage m the hfuham. 
i^aa schools until a better one ii produced As 
toPeraiantheieareno eatiafactory teit-books nt 

eoherae of edacation 
ta your opinion, be mSt 
effectively taken by the State and V other agen- 

w “** am afraid that m the present Vick- 
ard state of India the whole responsibility of 
educating the people must fall upon the State 
The Government could not with any safelv or 
mthout the cerUinty of prejud.cmg^thrcauLJf 
^ucation withdraw from its present liberal roliw 
aad colleges for the tKplf 
It would be impossible to rely upon any voluntLr 
^nces Such agencies would be very^g^c^ “^7 
liarie8,and might sunnlv anv 


issued, given practical pro^of Im determination to 
esny out those assurance^ It is now the settled 

policy of the Oovernmenfof India that the bless 

inge of self government <hoiil I be conferred upon 
tbo people of this country to as largo an extent as 
practicable If therefore Ih^Natives of India are 
henccfortli to take n more active pirt in the alim 
nistration of their own country, it follows tbat 
thiy must at least bo fairly educed, and it is ob 
VIOU3 that thjy could not b6 sb educated witbont 
proper facilities being afforded tirthem It 
to me, therefore, that a cliar rcsponiiLility re«ls 
upon tlio Government to provide, not only primajy 
(slocation for the masses, and secondary education 
for tho middle classes, but also bigh education 
for tho future generations of tlios^ into whose 
hands tho administration of the country mnjt 
henceforth bo more or less committed The bappi- 
ne«s prospentv, ond contentment of the people*of 
Inlia depend far more upon tho civil administn- 
lion of tho country than upon its military system, 
and no civil administration can be salufactory nn 
less It IS largely carried on by properly educated 
and enlightened Natives of the country- To oltam 
the services of such gentlemen, however, it u ce- 
ccssary to continue and even to increase the facili 
tics for sound education It must further be 
! bomo in mind tbat the persons who most appreci 
ate tho blessings conferred upon India by the 
! Bntish Government are the people who have re- 
vived good edacation It is to the edacsted 
Natives of this conntry that the Ooremmeutmast 
look for moral support, and it is they alone who 
ore on the oneMnu, the interpreters to the masses 
at large of tho fwhngs and intentions and policy 
of the Government, ond, on the other hand, the 
exponents to Government of the sentiments, aspira 
tions, tboughU, and prejudices of the people 
Surely, then, it wonld bo a very unwise policy on 
the Mrt of the Government to do anvthing which 
treuld have the effect of alienating the sympathy 
of the edncaled classes or of giving them room to 
suspect that the Government was averse to the 
prof^«iv8 enlightenment of the pco] te On the 
tbertfore, I am strongly nf opinion that 
r«iL « >nleresls of the people and the inleresli 
the State imperatively uemand the continuance 
of the present liberal policy of Government m re 
ganl to education m all its branches lam of 
course, hopeful that in course of tune edacation 
will te so widely spread in India and lU ble««mg3 
univcr^liy appreciated, tbat its absence woidd 
not be tolerated bv the npflnt nn.l 
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societ/, 03 it will undoijljtfidl/ do m course of time, 
then we miy hope that large schools and colleges 
will be gradually e tablTshed in all parts of the 
country by chantable donations, and the harden 
of the GoTcrnment ^ill he gradually lightened 
and ultimately removed The large endowments, 
both by !hruhammadans and Hindus which exist 
everywhere in Ind3\ show that the peoj le of the 
country are disposed to be chantahle according to 
their lights Sucli Khanty, howcier, at present 
llnds vent m the estamishment of mo^qnes, 
temples, dharamshalas, S-c From chanty for 
rcbgioQs purposes to chanty for intellectual pur- 
poses IS, however, but one step, and I entertain 
very little doubt tl at in the course of a few years, 
provided only the Government phrsnes its present 
policy in the meantime, rich Hindus and Mnham 
madans will begin to mahe the same mnoilicent 
donations for educational institutions as th^ have 
hitherto done for purely religious purposes Jly 
objections, therefore, to any change in the present 
policy of the Government may be summarised as 
follows — 

(a) That it would lead the edncational 
system practically passing into the bands 
of missionary or other si^ar bodies and 
thus shake the confidence of the people 
in the religions neutrality of the Gov- 
ernment 

(i) That it would raise grave suspicions in the 
minds of the edneated classes of the 
Natives of tbs country in regard to the 
policy and intentions of the GoTerDm*nt 
as to the moral, mtelleetual, and material 
progress of the country 

(e) That it would retard, if not completely 
stop, the progress of education in India, 
as there are at present at least no other 
Agencies capable of takmg the place of 
Government with anything like the 
same eiBciescy. 

(d) That the supply of ed.ueated Natives 
would gmdaally fail, and it would be- 
come impossible for Government <o give 
effect to its declared policy of conlemog 
the blessing of self government npon 
the people of this country 
Qaet 39 — ^Hoes deSoitc instruction in dufy and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
m the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Haieyonany suggestions to maiie on tbs sub- 
ject? 

^ns B9 — ^There is no definite instruction in 
duty and the principles of moral conduct in Gov 
ernment colleges and schools fexcept incidentally m 
the course of general instruction I do not think 
it necessary to teach tbs as a special subject other 
wise than by the instruction to be derived from 
good examples set by the teachers &c In my 
opinion intellectual trnning of a high order, com 
bincd with college discipline in itself, operates as a 
great teacher of duty and moral pnncules 

Ques dO — ^Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students lU the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any sug 
gestiods to make on the subject? 

An» 40 —As a general rule, there are no special 
steps taken for promoting the physical well being 
of students in the schools and colleges m the Presi- 
dency of Bombay Some of the schools And col- 
legca bare a play ground and gymnasium, fcc 
attached, whik others do not possess either I 


wonld recommend tbaf ^gymnasitim should be at- 
tached to each institution of any importance A 
prize might be awarded for proficiency in athletic 
sports, Ac, in order fS direct the attention of the 
students to theirphysieal improvement 

Quei. 41 ~le there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so what is its character? 

■4ns 41 — Tliereare very fewindigcnous schools 
for girls in the Bombay Presidgncy Amongstlhe 
^fubammadaus liowuv6r,femaleffl)eIonging to re 
spectable families are usually taught at least how 
I to read, if not how-to write Thereare some fiaria 
, or Mullas in the chief centres of Muhammadan po- 
j pulation who teach the K6ran and perhaps n little 
' Hindustani and Pereian to girU Every Jluham- 
madan of the higher order tWnksithisdiity to teach 
, his daughters how to read the borin ifjiothing 
more, and, as a general rule, women amongst the 
geunine Srnhammadans are far more generally and 
' far better educated than the women of other Native 
I communities in India All the remarks winch I 
1 have made on the suDjectof the education of Mu 
I bammadm hoys apply more or less to the education 
I of Mubammadan girls also There arc about 70 
^ schools for Mohammsdan girls to Bombay contain 
ing abont 8o0 pupils But very little more than 
reading the Horan is taught in these schools 
Qhsi 45— What progress has been made by the 
Department in institutiDg schools for girls, and 
what IS the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? TVhat improvements can you suggest 7 
Alt 42 —So far as I am aware, very little pro- 
gress has been made by the Bdacational Dspart 
ment ID instituting schools for girls It is highly 
desirable that suen schools should be established on 
a proper basis in Bombay at least At present 
Native girls have either to remain ignorant, or be 
educated at home at gredt expense, or to attend 
Missionary schools, where,as a mIe,ChnstiaDityis 
taught as a necessary part of the cornoolum There 
IS not a single school for Mul ammadan girU in 
^mbay where English is taoght although such a 
school, if establish^ on a proper basis, would cer- 
tainly he a great success, and would be supported 
by the'respcctable classes of the community This 
important subject is at presentengagingtheatten- 
tion of some of the piominent members of the An- 
juroan i islim, and I am not without hope that 
some pracbcal result may ensue from it 

Qars 43 — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Ans 43 — I do not think that mixed schools are 
'desirable in the present state of Native ideas and 
feelings There is an lasupcrable prejudice m the 
minds of the Native community against boys and 
girls tninglmg together in the schools 

Qee* 47— IVhat do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that expenenco has brought to light in 
(^educational system as it has been hitherto ad- 
muustcTCd ? "What suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans 4T —I think the chief defects of the pre 
sent educational sjrstem are, that it tends to pro 
dnee Ecbolan of one sterOotyried kind, tliat it 
leaves little room for the development of different 
styles of education m different schools in India, 
(hat it teaches a number of subjects which arc of 
little pnctical utility, and that it omits to teach 
other subjects of far greater practical importance 
I think some schools ought to be opened wi*h the 
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BPCcial view of assisting tbos^ nho, for inrtanee, 
\usb to aJopt a mercantile career In tne elemen- 
tary clas'ca more itnpottance sboaW w atlacnw to 
mental anthmetic than has hitherto teen done 
Book keeping might he jntrodneed wiUi great nu* 
vantage in some of the schools ChB«i?8for agn- 
cultural and technical instraction ought to bo 
opened 

Ques 4S— Do you think that any part of the 
expenditure meurredhy GorcrnmentonhighfdQca 
turn m the Tresidency of Bombay is unticec«saiy ? 

Ans JS—l do not think that any part ot the 
expend turc incurred by Government on high cdii- 
cation m the Presidency of Bombay is un- 
neccs'iry On the contrary, I consider tliat the 
facilities for high education ought to he extended 
no less than for pnmary education, and sofarfronj 
conssJoring any portion of this expenditure nnne 
ceseary 1 am of opinion that it ought to he gradn- 
ally increased so as to keep pace mth the progresa 
of primary and secondary education— until at least 
institutions of a high order are loluntanly cstab- 
li hed hy the people themselica to take the place 
of the Goiernmeut colleges 1 have, however, no 
reason to hope that this will he the case for many 
years yet to come 

Q»et 53 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of «chool3 or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Am 53 —I think that the fees Ought to vary 
eccordiog to the means of the parents or guardians 
of the pupil, and I am of optuion that great con 
Eideration onght to he shown to dcsemng pupils 
whose parents are unable to pay the usual 
fees , and especially to the case of Mosulmans 
whoso Ignorance and poverty have now become 
almost a danger to the State and tor which it has 
become imperatively necessary to provide a remedy : 

Quei 5cS— ^hatdoyoueontidsrtobctheiaaxu ^ 
mnm number of pupils that can be edieieotly taught : 
ns a class by one instructor in the case of colleges | 
and schools respectively ? 

Ani 5S —1 Hunk SO to 40 is about the number | 
that one instructor can teach mt'li advantage lo 
schools, and shout SO to CO in colleges this must, 
however, greatly depend on the meotal deTclopsaent 
of the students and the amoant of indindoal atten- 
tion required in each class 

Qn« CO — Docs a strict interpretalioa of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Governinent from the direct manege 
ment of colleges and schools , 

60 — In my opinion a slnct interpretat on 
of the principle of rehgioiis neutrality does not id 
any way require the withdrawal of the Govern 
ment from the direct manigcment of colleges and 
schools, provided only that Government itself docs 
not in any way identify itself with any particoJar 
system of religion It seems to me that the with 
drawal of Government in the manner suggested ju 
this question would simply be fatal to the cause ot 
education la India, as the whole management of 
such institutions would then practically devolve 
upon the Missionary bodies, and the peojde would 
be put to the alteruatwe of either not receiving n 
liberal education at all or receiving it at the hands 
of persons whose primary object in this country is 
to detach the people from their religion. I do not 
think that Natives of this country would care to mn 
this nsk in the cage of their children, and the inevita- 


ble mnlt would be that liberal education would pa* 
dually c>-ue to exist in India 

Qnei C2 —Is it desirable that prorootion* from 
class to c!a<3 should depend, at any stage of schobl 
education, oo the results of public cxammateci 
extending ovir the entire province ? In wbalca.«f«, 
if any. It it nrcfirablo tint such promotions be left 
to tbd eclio<-l anthontics? 

Aai C2 — I am nnahlc to see why proraotiom 
from clw to class at different stages of school eda 
cation should dc{ end on the results of public cxatni- 
nstionv cxlcuding oicr the entire province The 
1 resent stem seems to me to work very well The 
tcsclicrs of each class in conjunction with the exa- 
miners seem to me to be the b<>st authontiet on the 
question at lo whether a particular pupil ihodd or 
should not l>e pre motcd'tnasmuch ai a yanet j of 
matters maj Imvc to be takm into accouatwitfi 
which (be cxamincts acting merely as such wooll 
have DO concern at oil 

Quer (7?— Arc there any arrangements betwcea 
the colleges and schools of your ] rovinectoprereat 
boys wbo ore exj elW from one mstitutioii, or who 
leave it impropcrlj, from being receind into 
anotber? uTia* ore llio orrangements irhicL yoa 
would suggest ? 

Am 6J — lliere are no arrangements of the tied 
that 1 om aware of, tier do I consider any lath 
special nmrgcment* necessary 1 presume that 
each institution makes what it considers xiilScitat 
enquiries Wferc admitting a pupil who hasspra 
rently mxivcd instruction ebewhere, ond ton 
seems to me to be sutTicieat (or all practical purposes 

QHt$ C5 —How far do yon tpaiiJer it neccsuiy 
for Luropcan professors to be employed id eoUcgei 
educating up to the B A itandaid 

Am C5—1 do not consider it absolutely 
sarv for b.uropcan professors to be empioyrf m 
colleges educating up to the B A itaodanl for 
every subject, Ihmign 1 consider such a coniae 
bighlydesirahlcinregarO lo some sol^ects at least. 
Native gentlcmcD of exceedingly high qualifica- 
tions can, without much difficulty, be fonaii to 
teach some snbjects, while for others European 
gcotteraeB would be ftie‘be«l 1 cort5iiw\'iiii‘.j.*. 
present nt least Engluli professors ought to be 
emploved to teach hnglish literature and btitory 
and the classical Liuguagcs, and perhaps malhe- 
rastics and the natural sciences, while Native pr^ 
lessors might with advautage be employed to teaea 
all branches of Oriental leamiug T1 ese remarks 
are made without tefcrenco to the merits or quali- 
fications of particuhr individaals, because in cer 
lain special cases this rule might be departed from 
with benefft to the students 

Qae* GO — Arc European professors employed, 
or bkely to be cmplojcd, in colleges under Native 
management? 

Am 66—1 see no reason why European pro- 
fessors should not be employed in colleges under 
Native management when their services would be 
necessary or desirable The general tendency m 
the native community is to exaggerate rather than 
under rate the value of European agency m giving 
instrnctioD European professors might, perhap«, 
be dispensed with la course of time when our Uni- 
versities have sent forth a sufficient namber of able 
andcompetcut Native scholars, bat I fear that such 
a desirable consummation is yet far distant 

Qmi C7 ^ — ^Are the circumstances of anycliss of 

the population m your province (e y , the Muham- 
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iriidans) such as to re^nirc cxeeptjond treatment 
m tho mnttcr o! Engli«b education ? To wbat are 
these arcninstances due, and how fat have tli^ 
been provided for’ 

Ant 67 —I am convinced that the i^roham-* 
madans in the Bombay Presidency do require cx» 
i optional treatment in tbe matter of English rfu 
cation It IS quite apparent that they liave not 
jKirticipated m tbe general prosperity of the empire^ 
or in tne diffusion of knowledge, to anything like 
the same extent as the other classes of Her hlajcs 
tv^s subjects The schools, the colleges, the liberal 
professions tlio public serMces, are all almost ex 
clusively filled from classes other than the Muham 
madans No one has ventured to suggest that, as 
s body, yiahaoiaiadsas sis wsnisngia ahd<^, for 
wherever they have made their appearance they 
1 avo shown themselves quite capable of heddu^ 
their own ^That, then, is the reason of the gene 
nl depression amongst the lluhammadans ? lam 
clearly of opinion that it is capable of being trac^ 
to tho following cauces — 

11) A feelii g of pndc for the glories of their 
past empire, and tbe consequent inability 
to reconcile themselves to the circum 
stances of the present 

(2) Love and pndc for the glorious literature 
of India Arabia, and Persia, and the Oti 
estal arts and saeoces to which they 
have been so long attached and the con 
sequent inability to appreciate the modem 
literature, arts, and sciences of Europe or 
to bear the former being supplanted by 
tbo latter 

(9) A vague feeling that European edncation 
IS antagonistic to the traditioos of Islam 
and leads to infidelity and atbeism, or to 
conversion to Christianity 
(1) A feeling that the Government of the 
countiy takes no notice of their reduced 
position ond does notlimg to extricate 
them from it 

(5) Failure or neglect or inability on the part 
of tbe Educational authorities to provide 
onything like the same facilities for (he 
education of hluhammadau youths as tho 
other classes of Her lUajcsty's subjects 
(fl) Poverty wh cb prevents tiiem from avail 
ing therosehes even of such schools as 
have been already established for the sub 
jects of Her Slajesty in general 
I?) A feeling prevailing amongst the trading 
classes that English education as given 
m GoveromcDt echiwls is of little practi 
cal value, and that some of tbe subjects 
taught are useless in ordinair life, wbile 
others {in their opinion) of greater un 
portanco are neglected in Govcromenl 
schools 

Now, 03 to the remedies— 

Tho first above specified cause seems to mo to 
lie beyond the power of the Goveraraent tore 
inora Jt mlJ, bomrer, irorl its oira care la 
nourso of time, as the hluhammadans must gradually 
bo convinced that the only way to vindicate and 
to be worthy of tho past* is to make tho most of 
tl 0 prc«cnt opportunities and that a policy of 
sullen ind fferenee will not in tho feast aroeluRate 
tl eircon htion.but will on the contrary, make tl «r 
position worse and worse every d*) The more 
thonghtful portion of tho community are already 
convinced that, while they have been wasting their 


time on useless regrets for the past, their Hindu 
and Parsi and Christian neighliours have been 
roakiDgrapid progress towards cmlisalioqandpros- 
penty and tliat it is now high time to wake up nud 
make ameuds for time and opportunities so long 
thrown nway As 1 said before, the removal of 
thw cause, that is to say, the awaiemng of the 
conscience of the commumty and making them 
feel ashamed of their indolence and apathy, is a 
task not so much tor the Government or the 
Educat on Commission os for enlightcucd and 
infiuential Xluhammadans thera'clvee, who by hold- 
ing public Tucctings, delivering lectures, writing 
m the press, establishing societies for the promo- 
tion of knowledge Ac , can alone convince their 
eo-ruh^onists of the fatal results of tieir present 
indiffercDce The Xlnssnlmans ought to hegradu 
ally convinced that while tbe glories of their 
ancestors were achieved by the sword, and in the 
field the prosperity of themselves and the gloncs 
of their posterity mil depend entirely, or almost 
entirely, on the pen and the desk, and that it is 
high time for them to exchange the former for the 
latter I rejoice to think that this comiction is 
gradnall^ forcing itself npon the Muhammadan 
community, and that it has begun to bear some 
beoefieial fruit alroady 

As to Ibe second cause, there is great justifica- 
tion for it ^e Mul ammadans have e\ ery reason 
to be prond of their glonous literature and to elmg 
to it With love and affection They have no more 
ngbt, however, to despise tbe literatarc of tho 
^ est than Enropeans have to despise the literatun 
of East. In each case this fecimg of coa 
tempt 19 tbe direct offspring cf ignorance Tbo 
two classes of literature are, moreover, by no means 
antagooistie to each other Oriental learning can 
well go band in hand with TTestem literature, and 
tbe true solution of tli* diilicoUy is to eombino tbo 
two together and to make the Muhammadans feel 
that while they are acquiring English education 
they are not by any means compelled to giie up 
their Persian and Arabic classics This cours. Ins 
been adopted with wonderful 6acc<i»3 by tho 
XIadrssa i Anjuoiaa i Islam at Bomhay, and on a 
larger scale by the Jluhammadan Anglo Oriental 
CoHcgcat Alligurh, ond I earnestly commend it 
to tbe most careful consideration of the Commis 
Sion If good schools and colleges ore opened 
where iDdiiD, Persian, and Arabic clissics are 
taught m addition to the different hranches of 
European learning, I feel coariDecd that the Mo- 
1 ammadan youtlis of the Presidency would flock 
to tbcm, and it would be clearly demonstrated that 
the present backwardness of the Mussalmans is 
i doc, not so much to their own faults aa the inabi 
lityof the educational authorities to understand 
tl « real cause of the disease and to provido tba 
proper remedies. 

Tho thud cause is again one which is not m tha 
noner of Goverameat to remove Government 
bas hitherto very wisely refrained from taking tho 
side of any religion whatsoever so far os edoca- 
Iwnal matters arc concerned, and it would bo ex- 
tremely mischievous to d part from tins policy 
even in the smallest degree 

Tho feel ng that English education is antago- 
nistic to tbo traditions of Islam is, bonenr.f aotied 
upon a gross misconception of facts atid upon an 
j»-Dorance of the true naturo of all liberal 
edncatlin In reality Western e<lucafion is iiumi 
cal to Islam at the utmost m tbe same degree and 
127 
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that the very commnnity which neeJs cJocition 
most IS the one which w least capaUc o£ helping 
itself , , , 

The seventh cmsc is one of gcncTa-i opcmion, 
and applies to the other communities just os it 
does to the Musoalmans, tl oiigli perhaps m n le«8 
degree With rcgaitl to the Muhammadans, how- 
ever, its operation is more obviously and extensive 
ly mischievous because it operates precisely on 
those classes which are not harrcil Iram availing 
themselves of European education hy the forco of 
causes 1,2, 4, and 6 The Muhamraadancomrau 
mty may ho roughly divided into the trading and 
the non trading classes, the former consisting of 
Memons, Khojahs, and Borahs, and the latter of 
Dekhanccs, KonLanees, &c , and the descendants 
of the old noble and official classes, &.c Now it 
mil scarcely he denied that tlic education imparled 
at Qovemment schools is of a lc<s practical cuatac 
ter than that required by the mcreantilo classes 
It tif figiit esci >if ec?Ci\aiW Av w‘i«av? mW cnvdr 
to puisuetbeir studies further — for candidates for 
the public servicQ or the liberal prof < 5510118 , — but 
it 18 not exactly the hind of education that the 
merchants ihemselics require Good mercantile 
and technical schools, therefore, where real practi- 


cal Inowlcdgc IS imparled, seem to mo to be great 
dcowUratsi in Indiv 

Qhhii C9 — Can schools and colleges nndcr 
Native mauagocicnt compete fucccssfully with 
corrc«pondiiiginslitutions under European manage, 
mentf 

Jos C9 — I can see no reason why schools undci 

Native management should not compete sIlccc^ 3 . 
folly with corrcspondiu" institutions undir Euro- 
pean management. All dependi upon the gcotle- 
tnen in charge of the institutions, nndprmd jact 
1 would say Unt {ratern fatii n) Eative geDtle- 
men wonia understand the peculiarities and the 
reqnirerocnts of Native boys better Ilian Europeans 
could he espeoted to do As to colleges, tlie case 
IS ptrha] 3 dilTircnt, os it may be diGicuIt to find 
Native gentlemen of sufficicutlj high oual fotioiis 
who arc both willing and able to take chaigs of 
scieh colleges hor a long time jet to coma I 
tbinh it wonld not only bo (lesirallc, but eies per 
hips altealaieljr aecee ifj, thit ths asanagea<Kt<s{ 
colleges should ho entrusted to Europeans I hope 
the day may come when European agency in this 
respect may he gradu illy dispensed with, hut to 
dispcDso with It ut this moment would perhaps be 
to postpone that happy day for ever 


Ctosa examination of 


Btj Mb Lee-TVahveb 

Q 1 —Can you toll us the history of the 
decline of the Arabic College founded to Surat 
in Ihqt) hy hluharoTnadaQ Boiaha, and do yon thmV 
it could M revived ? 

A 2—1 am not very well acqnamUd with 
the circumstances, but cue cause of lU failure 
was a want of funds It was a college onginally 
founded, 1 believe, by the Daudt Borahs, tlio head 
of which community got involved m debt I 
thiah it could he revived on a partially secular 
basis with n grant m aid from Government 1 
shall he happy to obtain information and foTiush 
it in a statement to the Commission hereafter 

<2 2 —tv hat 13 the monthly income of the 
Anjuman t.Islam raised by ( 1 ) private subscriptions, 
and (ul by fees ? 

A S — Ihc monthly fees realised are about 
BlOO Our subscriptions nominally amoont 
toBSOOOO, out of which about H(0,000 have 
been paid and invested This is exelusivc of 
course, of the grant from Gorcrument of 31500 
a month, and fitlC from the hlanicipality, 
■which has not yet been paid Oia endowment 
fund may be raised when we apply to the Native 
Chiefs and Pjmees 

Q 3 — Yon recommend that the course of 
study in primary suhools be made to include men 
tab aiithmetic and boob beeping Has the 
Andaman 1 IbUm introduced the subjects, and if 
BO, what IS the system of instruction y 

A 3 —We have partially introduced mental 
arithmetic np to multiplication tables bat not the 
boob beeping In the Daroda State sdiools book 
keeping has lately been introdnced 

Q 4— In reference to answer i of yonr 
evidence in chief, can you tell na the demstim 
regarding incorporating indigenous schook at 
winch the Anjuman 1 Islam has arrived? 

A 4 — We have decided to incorporate the 
indigenous schools, if we have funds We are 


about to enter into correspondence with thr 
masters of inch schools in Bornkny city, and ire 
intend to propose the payment 01 a special grsst 
of Ul for each boy sent up hy Ibcm into cui 
Hindustani department 

Q 6 —Id reference to your answer S, what 
do you mean by the amount “now expended* ’ 
cx^nded ly Government or by the Municipality? 
The ca«e is this,— Mnnieipalities do not eoatnhnU 
10 percent of the cost of primary schools, the 
«S4 vucoiBc Ta«vd an the texm n very email, and 
practically (he ocss raised in the village?, or He 
Provincial assignment winch belongs to it as 1 
grant in aid is spent in the towns Tic roraj 
boards regard this as a sjolntion of the rural 
cess fund, and I want to know if you would 
advocate that this inequality be rectified heforo 
the present expenditure incurred by Government 
13 banded over to Mnnicip'ilitics 
I A C— -1 think that there should be a finan 
I cial arrangement between local District and Mum 
cipal Boards ..beforo the ways and means of 
primary education are handed over to the other, so 
that any unequal assignment of funds which »t 
preheat exists, may be rectified at the outset 

<2 C— In reference to your ansnor 6?, <1® 
yon mean the Commission to understand that 
’there were not Hindustani scLooIs in evciy ds- 
tncfc in the Presidency ? 

A G —I allude to the fact that there was n® 
echool in which bovs could leam Enghah through 
their own Hindustani 

■*Q 7 —In your answers 2 and S2, and gene- 
rally throughout your evidence, wlien the context 
does not show that you ore spcabiog of the whole 
Presidency is not your use of the word “ Bombay 
meant in Hie narrow sense of Bombay city ? 

^ 7— 

Q 8 — ^When you speak in your answer 6? 

I (JJ of the vernacular of the Muhammadans not 
, being taught and of Gujarathi being useless (o 
them, have you studied the figures? I undif 
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stind tint iQ Sind, out o£ nearly two miUion 
Muliammadans, only 16,000 epcik Ilmdustani In 
(jiijamtli the ffrcat tuasa of tte tndin" clnoses 
speaL Gujaratbi, and altlion^li m the Deccan the 
Sluharoinadau gentry use Urdu, Marathi, or 
JIaratlii and Jlmdt ts the common iangaiage treed 
J. 8 —I considered these facts lirforo I pave 
my evidence Those who si eah the vcmaeuhra 
are practicallj theilliterateclasces of Muhammaiins 
a d outside our system of education Those 
whose educational wants are now prea'in^ speak. 
Hindustani 


Q 0 — ^When you talk of tho Muhammadans 
hemp depressed and more or less left oubsido out 
educational ststem, have you ever compared the 
|>ercci)tage ot Mnliaminadans educated or under 
nnstruction m each division with Iliudiia? ImaLe 
it to he as follows In BoinLay Island 10 per 
cent Itiuhammadaas and 17 fi percent Hindus, 
lu Northern Division 9 per cent ^luhammndaoa 
and 7 per cent Hindus, in Central Ditision S7 
per cent Muhammadans and k 1 per cent Hindus 
In the North-East Division the proportion is tho 
same In the Southern Division the Muham 
madans are still behind the Hindus, and inSmd the 
Mnhammadans are entirely illiterate If you com. 
]>are tbe«e figures mth the last census, 1 observe 
a marked improvement mtbe Muhammadan com. 
munity 

^ 0 —I bad sot worked out the figures in 
this way« I am very glad to hear of the progress, 
but 1 would illustrate I be pre«ent backward state 
of Muliammadan education by tbe following 
figures — 


As to hiKh edncation, for lattan«« — 

The Dcceaa Co1li?},e has 1S3 itudeot4,tad aotesiogle 
Nat Komsdan 

TT< btpC niioneCott se tw 179 oatofw&om 
« niy 6 HR Nahauim.-idsRS 

Tie AlinedaW Cvllefo I at 21 stodenU and no 
Vuhosinisdsn 

Tie St Xanere Coll*g;a kiu 71 itadeote eodoaly 
1 Aluhammadan 

-STe Caaernt imasilf > lOTt i t u f a rn htt SS etaJ'iatt 
bat not a eingle Mahaaniadsn 


Again ns to «ei«nbCo or epecial cdoeation— 

3iip GoTeronrst Lsn School has 153 etadenl* oot 
of Kbom oaly-ST are lloheunuidan' 

Tbe Grant kleduuil College hoe 2S3 papili eat of 
irbom only 3 are IlohamiDadans 
Tbe Poona hogiarcring Cohego has 1S9 popits 
oat of reborn only 5 are NubamnadaDi, 


Asa a as regarda Matricolatioa— - 

During the 23 yean from ISoO to ISSl do leas 
than 16 217 studeots matriculated, but only 49 
of these wtre hlobammadaaa 


Again as to high schools" 

The Poona U gh School has 674 pnpils out of nbemonly 
IS are Nahamiaad'ios the Sholapur ll^h School has 110 
pup Is and only 2 are Hfuhammadans tbe Ivatneg n High 
Sefa <ol has 179 pni ils, and only 10 are Ndliammodaiis Ue 
Elpl inetcoe II gh School has 795 pup U and only 17 are 
Xluhammsdsns the St. ZsTirrs iJigh Echoed has 
pup Is and only 19 are Muhammadaua 

As to seconiiry education the case is no better tnasmDcli 
as out of a total of 6 735 boys learcing Eogl ih >n tbe city 
of Bombay not tnore than 2i0 are Mabammadins 
Total of scholars learning Engl sh in tho Ccntrsl D vi 
non i< 9 690 out of rrhom only S07 arc Nnhamnadans in 
the Aortli East Djt sMo 977 mth oaJy 39 Alohamoisdans, 
in the Northern Diruion 4 459 with only 183 Sluhain 
madans.ln the «outheni Ilimion 2 801, with only 6’ 
Alnhammadans la Said Dins on 19 9b5 viitb only 79o 
ilabatninadans 

Th? above figures are taken from the Report of 
the Director of PuVhc Instruction for IbSO 81 

Solaba;, 


J3y lilE. Telaxo. 

<2 I — Do you think that the Afanagers of 
the Muhammadan indigenous schools w lU consent 
to keep registers, &c , as reguired by the Eduea. 
tion Depirtmeot? 

xf 1 -^I think they would It would merely 
TCqmio explanation 

Q 5 — ^With regard to answer 1C, do jou 
approve of the suggestion to reduce Deccau Col- 
lege to the status of n college teaching up to the 
Previous Examination only ? 

J 2—1 do not 

Q S — Have jou any objection to state the 
general nature of the dilhculties raised against the 
employment of the Muhammadan graduates re- 
fer^ to in answer ? 

d 3—1 never could ascertain what the ob- 
jections were But I understood the feeling to be 
a fear that Hindu susceptibilities would Ve wounded 
hy the employment of the* Jluhammadans m 
Gujarth for instance 

<2 4 — In reference to answer 26, what is^ 
the practical course of fhstruction which you 
would recommend for those students who do,«ot 
wish to enter the colleges ? ^ * 

J 4 — I would recomtocDd the omission of 
algehn, Luclid, and the details'nf geognpUy^and* 
grammar I would add hook keeping and mental 
anthmetic, olso object-lessons and letter writing* ^ 

Sy SIe Jacob ^ ^ 

Q 1 — In your Snd answer you inggea^ 
that Afussaiman schools under Mossafman teachers 
should be opened at all the centres of the Muham 
madan population Do you know that at the end 
of March last the Education Department was 
maintaining 99 schools and classes at such centres, 
and (bat Hindustani only was taught in ti^emS 

A 1 — ^\cs, I am aware of the fact But I 
' think those schools do not meet the exact wants of 
(he Muhammadans 

Q 2 — Are you aware that in the whole 
Presidency, including Native States, except Baroda, 
the number of AIuLammadan children in tbe de 
parlmcntal j iimhry schools last year was neailv as 
iaige m propoitioii lo tho Muhammadan population 
as that of the Hindu pupils in proportion to their 
population ? 

A 2 — I had not worked out the question of 
percentage . 

<2 3 — Ton suggest m the «ame answer that 
special regard shpuld be paid to the feelings and 
ideas of theAInssalmans Are you aware that early 
in 1831 two special Muhammadan Deputy Inspec- 
tors were appointed to supervise Hindnstani schools, 
one for GujaratU and one for the Maharashtra ? 

A 3 —1 am well aware of the fact, as it was 
the direct ie*ult of our own negotiations on tl a 
subject with Government 

woSld yon mamtam tbit ihe 
^Departmeat had not tried for several years previ- 
oosly to secure the necc ary funds for creating 
iliese Deputy luspectorahips ? 

A 4 — I do not think the Department had 
been pressing tho matter so earnestly 

Q B — ^Is it tho fact tliat there arc fepec al 
Persian and Arabic teachers employed at tho train- 
ing coHcgtJS for Mubansmadan stndeuts, and that 
128 
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tbc conditions of cotrauce to UlC Iraming roll^ 
sro easier in Ibe me tt Muliimmadana tlaa w 
tie case of Hindu stnilciits ? 

D — ntn not nivarc of the fact 
Q C"— In connection wilti tlio came nnawcfi 
nre lou aware that llio masters of tbo l/icnirunu 
llindnstani sciools are permittcil to teach lie 
Koran m the eeliool liou8e,rroviJcd they do so oat 
of tbe ordinary scliool liours? 

J C— liras not aware of the fact, but if 
they teach out of school hours, 1 snpjiow it docs 
not make much difference 

Q 7— ^^lth reference to answer 13, hare 
lou ercr heard tint in tercral districts the Local 
lunl Committees hare reduced the f«* rates ly 
S'* per cent for ^Iuha^l^lalan pupils, and that the 
number of free studentt i* allowcil to l»e 4tl and to 
some districts cren more than 40 i)er cent of the 
total number on the roltsi 

/( 7 — I was pcnerally aware that some allow* 
nnecs had been made for Mtihammadans Uat 1 
consider tliem inalerjuatc. 

Q S— In your C7lh answer rou recommend 
that Indian, Pt-rsian, and Arabic classics should be 
tinght in addition to 1 iiropean Karnin^ Is 
not this already done in the Llrbinslune College 
^(id at a considerable numberof lugh schools At 
3 Iphinstone High School, / 9 . Ihsro are {0 ir Ver- 
stan teachers cmplojcd and more thsadOOstu lenta 
ieantiug under them At Poona High School 
there are nearly 100 students of Penian, and so on 
d 8 ~That docs not meet my point at all 
^hal they teach in the tlphiosione College u 
mere elementary lnowle>lge to any cilucstcd Xfg. 
hammadan, Uie cdacatod Muhammadan uolct* 
graduates do not creo care to attend the Icctores, 
as they already know more than what ts taught 
there 

Q P,-»'n]en nould you maintain that tie 
UniTersity standard is far too low and docs not 
touch the standard works of great Atubammadan 
authors? 

A S — Certainly, spcnking from a purely 
Muliammsdan point of Mcw 

Q JO — InyooroniwerCl yon state Ifat there 
was not a single Anglo iliodculaui school id the 


Prewlcn^ before the Anjuman 1 IiUm Selool was 

X n«l Are you aware that the (lovenimrat wurs 
n maintaining Anglo llinluilani sclooU cr 
cUsKM at Poona, Na«il,ao 1 Ahimnluagar, andtUt 
an attempt has tna/le by tht Ihpirlment in 
IblO to maintain one tn the city of Bomloy ’ 

J JO— I was aware only of the attenpt 
male in lloml ay in connection with the claw at 
the Ookuldai Iijial School 

Q JI—\eu stale that the Anjiimsti*i TsUm 
lias tot been j<cmiiitcil todraw anr of the 3taci 
ei{<al grant Is it a fact that the Ldueatiooal De* 
partment cspnxnsl its resdmc«4 to dsbarse at 
much of the grant as woa tvcc».isary to meet the 
actual net cx]<cn lutire incurred ly theSoeic‘j? 
la It also a fact that the Direetcroffcml the Society 
the oerrices of some of the Lest Goreniineat 
school mwters? 

d //-— Both these are fsets 
^ f?— -In your 40th anewrr you state tint 
no special steps hare been taken for promoting the 
physical well being of students m sclooli and 
colleges tn the I’midencr Is it not a fact that 
pearly all tl e hi.b schoots and cotUget hare grm* 
nasia that the lieccnii Cullrp, bass bostiog'elob, 
that I>]hin«tcme and leTrral other hi,:li Kbeol* 
hire eneCet*chibs, and that there are { nllie gym 
oasia and swimming baths la tl e ricinity of oicst 
of the schools m the Island of Uomlar' 

A lJ—1 was spcaling giaerallr of all classes 
of schools, specially those of the (nuiary and lower 
accDodary kind 

Q /3— Mill) regard to your 43fd aniwer 
about ffiiswl ivliools, II it not a fact that the 
hluhammadaus frrtly send iheir daughters to the 
moer^iie schools ? 

■A i5— Tliry do, bat the boys are taught 
m separate classes Irom the girls 

Q J4— If the rVepartmeut were to offer 
cnots in nJ for pupils in the mesnue schools and 
MjJn^MirhacoBfJmd anJ wrrfemai theKorfu, 
do you think that the kIiooI Managers would be 
willing to aece| t such aid ? 

A Ji —I think IQ» 


Utidcnce 0 / tlTi, TV. T\*eddeiidobn, Uomloy Cirif .S’lrme^ 


Que3 1 — Please stite what oppirtumtics you 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in Itidii, nnl m what provinci. your 
espencnco has been gained 

Ant 1 — Since 1 came to Tndia in IE0O, I 
have held appointmeuts m U e Southern Marathi 
country, Gujirath, Sind, aud the HiLklan I 
W8B for some years connected with the 3Mu 
cational Department of the Secretariat, and I 
have at diilcrcDt times served on tho Syndtcale 
of the Bombay Unncrsity 1 am at present 
Judge of Pooua aud Ageut for Sardars My opi- 
nions have been formed by visiliugtchools and 
mixing with the people, and from i&forisation 
supplied by edncated Native friends 

Quet 2 — Do you think that in your province 
the eyslem of primary education has been placed 
ou a sound boMS, and is capahlo of dcvelopmeot 
up to the requiiements of the commuuity? Can 
you suggest any iinprovemeuts in the system of 
admiuistratvou or la the course of lustructxpn? 


dm S—1 do cot think that primary education 
has been placed on a sound I axis in this Prctidin- 
ey The system depends too much on depart 
mental road incry, and does not luflicieutlv »ti 
mubtc or support pnrale cnteipnsc Of the 
7 lakhs Sfcnt on primary education, B lakhs go 
to 80} port Government school*, while only 1 l’||h 
ta spent on aided (mostly 3Ia«ionary) school 
Such a system contains no elements of natural 
growth, and can only be extended by the med 
niial prociss of increased establishments and 
iiicrensM expenditure I am told that to gi** 
moderate complitciiess to the existing system it 
Would he necessary to open about 15,000 addi 
tional Govemmeut schools, at n cost of 20 lakl * 
per annum Lven then it could not be said that 
the eystem ha 1 been developed up to the require* 
menu of (Lc community, iccau<e it is inclistic, 
and fads to adaj t itself to tl e special require* 
ments of varimis clnssessn I Watilies hxpetienc 
ed Native geutlemea suggest that the Bengal 
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system bIiodU be ndopted, nnd I conenr m ihig 
eujjgestion Jn Bengnl, out of a Provincial gniit 
of lal bs, 8 hkhs are spent on aided scboola, 
and the result has been that m tea years tlia 
lumber of aided schools has risen from 3,8J9 
to 37,665 It IS proposed that the eiisting indi- 
fjenous schools should be incorporated in a iia« 
tioiial system, (1) by a small capitation grant fop 
every boy in regular attendance, and (2) by au 
additional grant on the payment-by-pesults 
method for every boy sent up for the free scholar- 
ship cxaminatious By tl is arrangement lb® 
15,000 additional primary eclionls required might 
be provided at a cost to the Slate of about 1 hlThs, 
instead of ZO, os indicated above Such a system 
would, I think, stimulate private enterpri«e, 
instead of tending to mush it by competition Also 
byits elasticity it would allow scope foi originality 
among the teachers, and preserve those local 
hereditary peculiiuties which naturally commend 
indigenous schools to the rural classes Instead 
of all working rigidly in accordance with one 
staudaid model, the aided teachers would find 
It to their profit to adapt themselves to the tastes 
of tiic parents This would tend to make the 
schools popular, while the payment by lesult 
would secure siifGcicnt attention to the sub 
3 vct 8 considered essential by the central author, 
itics 

Qwee Doyou think there is any truth 
in the statement that tho attention of teach, 
era and pupils is nodulv directed to the En. I 
trance Examination of the University? If so, ' 
Are you of opinion that this circiifflstonee impairs 
the practical value of the education in secoudary I 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life? ^ 

Jits 27—1 think both these qaestioos must be 
Answered in the aflirmative The Scottish Uni. 
asrsities' Commissioners aro totally opposed to 
any University Entraneo Examination which 
excludes those who fail, and their reasons will be 
found set forth in detail at page 43, &c of 
their Report And as regards India I think it 
is a great misfortune that education m secondary 
schools should be directed, as it now tends to be, 
to training boys to struggle through the Matn 
culation Kxamiaatiou, instead of eteaddy deve 
lopii g the capacities of each boy according to 
his character and lueliuations, so as to fit him to 
take his part m life P A Wolf, one of Wil 
helm von Humboldt’s educational colleagues, used 
to say “ Perverse stodet qiii examinibus etuJet/' 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold (Higher Schools and 
Universities in Germane, p fib) has pointed out 
that this IS 1 leading doctnne in the German sys 
tern under which the examinations are passed on 
leaving tlio high school, not on entenog the 
University “so well do the Prussian anlhonties 
know how insuITicient an instrument foi their 
object, — flint of promoting tho national CDltnro 
and filling the professions with fit men — is the 
bare examination test, so averse are they to 
cram , so clenly do they perceive that what forms 
a youth, and what I e should in all ways be in- 
duced to acquire, is the orderly deielopmcnt of 
bis faculties under good and trained teaching 
tv ilh this view all the lustrnctions for the «a- 
ininahon are drawn up It is to tempt candi. 
dates to no special preparation and effort, bat to 
be such as a scholar of fair ability and proper 
diligence ma\ at the end of his school conrse 
come to with a qaiet miud, auJ without a painful 


preparatorj effort tending to relaniion and torpor 
sasooD as th» effort js over The total culti- 
vation of the candi late is the great mattei, and 
tills IS why the two years of ' pcima ’ are pre* 
sciiLeil that the instruction m the highest chss 
may not degenerate into a preparation for the 
enmmafioii, that tbs pupil may have the lequi- 
site time to come steadily and without over hur- 
raing to the fulness of measure of his powers 
and chuacter, that he may be securely and 
thoroughly formed, instead of being bewildeied 
and oppressed by a mass of mfoitnation hastily 
heaped together" It appears to me tint the 
evils which the German method seeks to avoid 
ire produced by the present system of Jlatricul- 
ation examinations, and that the hardship to 
candidates IS increased by the uncertainty of the 
teat, and by the fact that the examination has 
to be passed m a foreign language 

Q les 37 —What effect do you think that the 
witlidinnal of Government to a large extent 
fiom the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of edneation, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Jus 37—1 think that the withdrawal of Go 
veniment from the direct management of tho 
colleges, at the present time, would senoosly 
theek the spicad of edoeation, besides having^ 
other effects of a mischievous kind Some of tbs 
reasons ior retaining depa-tmental management 
of higher education may be state I ns follows — 

(1) Qoveinment now exercises a salutarv 
control over the tniuiug of those da«8e8 which 
influence publio opinion throughout India Gov- 
ernment IS thus in a position to guide the edu- 
cationa) stream at its source, and as trustee of 
the nation I do not think it would as yet be j isti* 
fed in abandoiiiDg this control The principles 
of toleration, freedom, and enhghtcnmeot must 
be more firmly established as the basis of nation tl 
education before the State can safely giro place 
to piivate agencies, many of which will necessaiily 
be of a sectarian character 

(S) Hie existing system is a success from a 
political point of view Some Europeans, who 
are accustomed to the more obsequious bearing 
of the older generation of Native officers, are 
offended by the independence of the educated 
men, and think that they are ill affected to our 
rule No mistake could be greater The fact 
IS that tbe educated men form the only class 
which, both by principle and self interest, is 
sincerely attached to our rule By their training 
they have acquired a strong sympathy with ad- 
vanced western ideas , the labour of their lifetime 
has been invested in European learning, which 
would be useless under auy other Government, 
and they uudeistaud the great material resources 
of Logtaau, and lecogaise the fact that British 
dominion is the only safeguard against anarchy. 
The criticisms of this class, instead of being re- 
sented should be accepted as friendly warning of 
nnseeo rocks and shoals 

(3) The present system of high education has 
bad a most striking effect m raising the moral 
tone of thosi- who have come under its influence, 
and this success should not bo endangered by any 
premature changes Nothing give? me so much 
hope for the social future of India as the public 
Bpint and high principle of the men whose eliarac- 
tec baa beeu formed uuder the bold and hbcial 
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the condiltons of entrance lo tlie training foUegM 
nro cisur «n «•« of MobamnuiJaM ttan IQ 
tie case of Ilinjn students ? 

A 0 . — I am not aware ol tlie fact 
Q C — ^Tn connection witb tbo aawie answet* 
are you aware that the masters of the liocal 1 und 
Himlustam schools ore permitted to teach the 
Korin in the school hon«e, provided they do so out 
of the ordinirj tchoonours? 

A C— Iwas not aware of the fact, but it 
they leach out of school houn, I suppose it docs 
not make much difference 

Q 7 — TcfcTcneo to answer 13, hare 
you ever heard that in several diitricU the Local 
1 uni Committees have redoeed the fee rates by 
50 per cent for Mnhnmmadan pupils, and that the 
numher of free students is allowed to l>e and in 
some districts even more tlian 40 per cent of the 
total numher on the rolls? 

A 7 — T was generally aware that some allow* 
anccs had heen madi for Muhammadans Dut I 
consider them ina Icfjuate. 

Q 8 — In yonr C7lh answer roti recommend 
that Indian, Firsian, and Arabic claMtcs shoohl lo 
tsnght in adlitioQ to J-iiro]>can Kaming Is 
not this already done in the 1 Inhinttone College 
ai>d lit nconsiderahU nutnhcTof ligUschooU K\ 
LIph’Q'tone High School, t f , there are fo ir Per* 
nan teachers employed and more than 400 stn Icots 
K irniug under them At Poona High School 
there are nearly 1 00 students of Persian, and so on 
A S>-That docs not meet my point at all 
'ITkat they teach in the riphinitone' College u 
mers elementary knowledge to any ('iocated ^fQ• 
hamlnadan the educated Nlohammadan tinier* 
graduate* do not cveu caro to attend thv lectnm, 
as they already know more than what tt taught 
there 

Q 5,— Then wonld you mimtain that tie 
University standard u far too low an I does not 
to ich the standard works of great Muhammadan 
authors? 

A 9 — Certainly, speaking from a purely 
Muliammodau point of view 

Q JO— n II) wr answer C7 you slate Hat them 
was not a single Anglo ilindastani iclool mtlie 


rrMiJcncj Ijcfore the Anjnman i Islam School iraj 

r eil Arc you aware tf at the norenifnentwrfj 
maiiitjiiniDg Angto*Ilin la'taiii sihooli or 
cU**CH at Poona, Na»\k, and AhtnwliiigaT, and that 
an attempt has K-cn mode hy tl e 1> } irtinent m 
1670 to maintain one in the city of HoteUy? 

A /fJ— I was aware only of tie attempt 
tn-ide in llomi ay in connection with tL« dm at 
the Ookul las lt.){ al School 

Q //— \ou alalc that tie Anjnman i l»lfa 
has rot Iwcn pcrmillnl to draw anr of the SIlbi 
«] 4l grant It It a fact that the I^ucaiional Pt. 
partment eaprr'w-d ila readme*! to ihilurK u 
nmeh of the pratil as was tecesury to meet the 
actual net cx{>en liltire inairml hy the Society? 
Is It aim a fact that (he Dirertcr olTem! the Society 
the serriccs of lotne of the Lett GoTerameat 
tchool masters ? 

A J I —Uolh these are facts 
Q J^— In yemr 4*1111 answer )ou state that 
no •{•ccial iteps liarc been taken fnr promotiog tbr 
phyaieal wellbeing of students in selools and 
colleges in the Presi lencr Is it net a fact that 
pearly all ll e lit^h schoc'^f and coll ges hare gna- 
naiia, that the Ilcccan C« lleg- Iim a l-oatiog-cloh, 
tlial Jl{hin«t(mf and sereral otler higti seloch 
tft\* cmtet-cluhs and that there art puUw gin 
naiia and awimmiiig laths in tl e rieinity of Bi«t 
of tlie schools in the Iilarid el Oemhav? 

A J?— I Was speaking genrrsllr of all elafrei 
of schools, sivcially thoK of the ] nmary aad lower 
secondary kind 

Q regard fe your dSnl Mitm 

about mixed svhools, it it not a fact that the 
Muharsmadans freely send their daeghterv to the 
moe'juc schools ? 

A 15—* Tliey do, luk tie boyi ate taagU 
lo separate clanca from the girls 

Q JJ— If the Ucparlment were to off" 
craots jn*iii I for piij il* la the mosone aehcots and 
Madraaaoanlio could read and ivnteirom the Korin, 

do you think that the school Managers would he 

Willing to accej t such aid ? 

A think to. 


l^tiiJcnce of "Uti. TV. ■VTedpeudubv, 33omlay Cml Semce. 


Quit 1 — Please atate what oppirluwitiea you I 
Iiaic had of forming an opinion on the sniject of I 
educnlicia in India, an I in what proriucv your ! 
exj erienco his been gamed | 

Am 1 — Since 1 came lo Tndia in lEOO, 1 
ha\c held appointments in tl e SouU era Maratha 
country, Gujinth, Siiil, aud the Dckklnn 1 
was for some jeara connected with the Uiu* 
cational Pepartment of the Secretariat, and I 
have nt different times eoriiid on tho Syndu^la 
of the Bombay Univcrsit) I am at present 
Judge of PoQua and Agent for Sardara Mj opi- 
nions haie been formcl b) visitiug^clroola and 
mixing with the people, and from infonnation 
supplied by educated Isativc friends 

Qm 2 — Bo you think that III your province 
the system of primary education his been placed 
ou a sound basis, and is capable of dcrelopment 
lip to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any imjroicments m tlie system of 
admiuistcatiou or lu the course of inetraatism? 


A»* 2—1 do not think that primary ednratw® 
taa been placed on a sound I asis in tins PrcsidtO* 
cyr ’The system depends too much on depart 
mental machinery, and does not sufficiently »!■ 
muLato or support private enteiprise Of the 
7 lakhs s[ ent oil primary ctliication, C lakhs ^ 
to su| port Goirrnraeut school*, whik only 1 
w spent on aided (mostly Mi'sionary) schools 
Such B tl sUtn contains uo elements of natural 
growth, and can only be extended by tho tnecha 
nievl piocisa of increi«ed establishments and 
inereased expenditure 1 am told that to gno 
moderate pompklci esa to the existing system rt 
woull be necessary to open about 15 ODD aWi 
tional Oovcruniciit schools, nt o cost of -’0 ‘“kl s 
per annum I ven then it could not be said tl at 
the ay stem had been develop^ up to the require' 
lucnteofthe eomrouuiiy, lecau»e it is inelastic, 
and fails to aJupt lUclf to the special require' 
«ei ts of iari''us cln««e»nn I localities Jxpertuc 
ed Natisi. gcirtltiocn suggest that the Bv'gai 



sliould bo nilopted, nrd I concur m tbis 
suggestion In Bengal, out of a Brovmcial grant 
of laicbs, 8 laklis are spent on aided scbools, 
and tlie resnlt has been that m ten years tli® 
number of aided schools has risen from S,839 
to 37,C65 It 18 propo«ed that the esisting indi« 
genons BchooU should be incorporated in a na-. 
tional system, (1) by a small capitntion grant for 
every boj in regular attendance, and (2) bj an 
additional grant on the payment-by-results 
method for every boy sent up for the free scholar* 
ship examinations. By this arrangement the 
15,000 additionnl primary schools required might 
be provided at a cost to the Stale of about 4 lakbs, 
instead of SC, os indicated above. Such a system 
would, I tlunk, stimulate private enterprise, 
instead of tending to crush it by competition Al>o 
by its elasticity it would allow scope for originality 
among the teachers, and preserve those local 
hereditary pccnlnrilies which naturally commend 
indigenous schools to the rural classes Instead 
of all working rigidly m accordance with one 
standard model, the aided tenebera would find 
it to their profit to adapt themselves to the tastes 
of the parents This would tend to mate the 
soliools popular, while the paymeut-by-result 
would secuic suQicieut attention to the sub. 

3 cts considered essential by the central author* 

I ties 

Qh«. ;?7--Doyou thmt there is any truth ' 
in the statement that the attention of tcacli* 
ers and pupils is unduly dirceted to the Cn* 
trance Lsamination of the University? If so, 
are you of epmion that this circumstance impairs 
the practical valae of the education la secondary 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life? 

jNi ZT think both these questions must he 
answered in the aUlrmatire The Scottish Uui* 
aLrsitiea’ Commissioners are totally opposed to 
any University Untranee Examination which 
excludes those who fail , and their reasons will he 
found set forth in detail nC page 43, &o, of 
tlievt Bcpoit, And as tegatda India I tbinV it 
is a great misfortune that education m secondary 
schools should bo directed, is it uoiv tends to be, 
to training hoys to struggle through the Main 
culattou bxaminatiOQ, insterd of steadily deve* 
loping the capacities of each boy according to 
lus character and inclinations, so as to fit him to 
take his part in life P A Wolf, one of Wil- 
helm von Humboldt’s educatiouA colleagues, used 
to say Ferversd stiidet qui cxamimhos ttadel,” 
and 5lr, Matthew Arncld (Higher Schools and 
Universities in Germany, p 5h) has pointed out 
that this IS a leading doctime m (he German sys- 
tem nnder which the examinations are passed on 
leaving the high school, not on entering the 
University “so well do the Prussian aulbonties 
know how msufficient an instrument for their 
object, — that of promoting the nationil enltme 
and filling the professions with fit men— is the 
bare examination test, so averse are they to 
cram, so clearly do they perceive that wliat forms 
a youth, and what he should in all ways be in- 
duced to acquire, is the orderly development of 
his facolties under good and trained teaebiog 
With this view all the instructions for the eti- 
niination are drawn up It is to tempt candi- 
dates to no speciil prepiration and effoit, but to 
be such as a scholir of fur ability and proper 
dili'Tence may at the end of his school course 
come to with a quiet iiiiud, aud without a pitufni 


preparatory effort tending to relaxation and torpor 
essooo as tli* effort is over The total culti- 
vation of tbe candidate is the great matter, and 
tills 13 why the two years of ‘prima’ arc pie- 
seribed that the instnietion m the highest class 
tnaynot degenerate into a preparation for the 
exafflinatioi), that the pupjJ may have the requi- 
site time to come steadily and without over hur- 
rying to the fulness of measure of his powers 
and character, that he may be securely and 
tboronglily formed, instead of being bewildeied 
and oppressed by a taisa of infoimatioa hastily 
heaped together” It appears to me that the 
evils wliicii the German method seeks to avoid 
are produced by tbe present system of Matncul- 
ation examinations, and that the hardship to 
candidates is increased by the uncertainty of the 
teat, and by the fact that the examination has 
to be passed m a foreign langnage 

Quet 57— ‘What effect do you think that the 
wilUdrawsl of Government to a large extent 
from the direct management of schools oi colleges 
would have upon tbe spread of education, and the 
growth of a spiiit of reliance upon local exertious 
and combination for local purposes? 

Jnt S7 — I think that the Withdrawal of Go 
vernment from the direct management of the 
olleges, at the present time, wnuld seuoos!/ 
cbccL the spread of educatioo, besides having 
Ollier effects of a mischievous kind Some of tbs' 
reasous for retaining depa'tmental managemen 
of higher education may Le stated as follows — 

(1) Government now exercises a salutar 
control over the traming of those classes wind 
influence public opinion throughout India Gov 
emment is thus m a position to guide the -edu 
catioiial stream at Its source , and as tiiistee-o 
the nation I do not think it would as yet be jnsti 
fed in abaodciiing ibis control The priuciplei 
of toleration, freedom, and enlightenment musi 
I be toore firmly established as the basis of natioua 
education bctoie the State caa safely give place 
I to pivvate agencies, many of wbidi will necessarily 
I le of a sectarian chancier 

(2^ The existing system is a success from a 
political point of view Some Europeans, who 
are accustomed to tbe more obsequious bearing 
of tbe cider generation of Kative officers, are 
offended by the independence of the educated 
men, and think that they are iK-affectcd to oni 
rule No mistake could be greater The fact 
J9 that the educated men form the only class 
which, both by principle and self lutcrest, is 
sincerely attached to our rule. By tbeir training 
they have acquired a strong sympathy with ad- 
vanced western ideas , the labour of their lifetime 
1x09 been invested lu Luiopean learning, which 
would be useless under any other Government, 
and they understand the great material resources 
of Logfand, and recognise the fact that British 
domiuiOR IS the only eafegoard against anarchy. 
The criticisms of this class, instead of being re- 
Beuted, should be accepted as friendly warning of 
unseen rocks and shoals 

' (3) Tbe present system of high education has 
bad a roost striking effect in raising the moral 
tone of those who have come nnder its influence, 
and this success should not be endangered by any 
remature cliangcs Nothing give? me so mneh 
ope for the social future of India as the public 
epmt aud higii principle of tbe men whose charac- 
ter has been formed under the bold and liberal 
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policy folIoweJ sioee t!ie despitcli of July 1851 I 
In every department of life tlie luHwcnce of tlie 1 
new ideas 13 obserNibk But lean speak with 
some special knowledge as regards tbe subordinate 
Judges, wbo now nearly all bcloi g to tbe class of 
1 igbly educated natives Tbe Indian courts used 
to Lave a lad name, but now t!ie subordinate 
judges as a class aie above euspicion, although 
much isolated aod little supervised m the jer 
foimauce of tbeir responsible duties Tbe same 
superiority is noticeable among those who take 
service m Native Stages and carry with tliem an 
infiueuee hostile to corruption and rntngue 

(4) The free and fearless grant of high edneo* 
tion stands out as the most worthy and unselfish 
among Englaud’e acts in her dealings with India 
Tins is fully felt by the people, who regard it as n 
mark of coufidence towaids themselves, and as a 
guarantee that the administration will be conduct- 
ed on broad principles of justice, such as will com- 
mend themselves to a community trained to inde 
pendent thought and criticism The reversal of 
tins policy would lead to miaunderstaudiog as to 
the intentions of Government 

(6) Education is only really desired by tbe 
1 ereditary literary and mercantile classes, who fill 
the colleges and high schools, but who form but 
a small fiaction ot tbe whole cooimutiity It is 
throngh them alone that tl e moss of the people 
can he leacbed, so that any discouragement to 
tl em would be a check to the general spread of 
education 

(6) "There are as yet no organised public bodies 
ready to take cl atge of the colleges and liigb 
schools if Government were to abaodon them 
Ihe nearest nppioacb to the required organisatiOD 
18 to be found lu the JIunicipalities Bat, as the 


great majority of the rate payers are small sliop- 
keepets, ihej cannot I e expected to take a suffi 
cicut uiterest in higher education IVhen local 
self government is j laced on a firm footing, the 
urban ind rural committees will be in a position 
to relieve Government of much departmeutal 
work, but it api ears that they could deal letter 
with primary schools than with high schools and 
colleges 

(7) From a financial point of view it does not 
appeal that the withdrawal of Government from 
the direct management of the colleges would effect 
ftuy important saving, such as would suffice to 
give material support to primary education llie 
prevent cost to the State is moderate, and docs uot 
tend to iiicicasc at a rapid rate In 1870 71 tbs 
SIX Bombay colleges cost the Provincial fends 
111,46,304, and m 1880 81 the cost bad only 
incieased to 111,59 708, while the contributoii 
fiom fees and endowments rose from B44,S2o 
to 1281020 It must also be borne in mind 
that if the colleges continued efncienl under other 
agencies, there would be a considerable charge for 
grants in-avd payable by tbe State To sum up 
my conclusions I am of opinion that the existing 
system of higher education is working well and 
that no change should be made unless upon the 
' strongly expressed wish of tl e people themselves 

I wish to add to tbe answer just given the fel 
lowing rcmaiks I have not had leisure to put 
ID writing my views on female edueatioD, to which 
I attach the highest importance I concur eu 
tiiely in tbe views expressed by Mr Modflk on 
I tl IS subject ID DDswer 42—46 I would alsoadd 
I tliat I am indebted to friesds for the figures given 
m my evidenco which I have uob had time to 
venfy 


Sn Sin Jacob 


C>o$s examinaiion ^Mn "W. SVECDEnuunN. 


A 3 —'I am not aware 


Q 1 — Withregaid to your 2nd answer that 
tl e pieseiit system of primary education depeods 
too much on departmental machinery, does not 
that machinery comprise in the zilla, taluka and 
villaj,e school committees almost every local officer 
aid almost every pnvale Native gentleman of 
influence in tbe small towns and viUatrcs „l,o is 
aUeoT willing to assist education? 3s not also 
the agency of every Missionary Society eDo-i<»«l in 
education associated moie or less nsefnll/ with 
that machineiy ? 

^ J — 1 thial It IS so far as it fits in witb tbe 
depai tniental machinery Vi hen it does not fit in. 
tile power is lost 

4. ^ tie fact that the people of 

t! IS Presidency at fiist volnntanlv paid the ednea 
tional cess, that they still wilhngh dcfiay bj 
direct contributions tlie greater part of the cost 
of tl e cess schools, and that Ibeir applications for 
more schooU of this class are every year increas- 
ing, would you maintiau that the cess school w\a 
tem contains no elements of natural growth ? 

, , , e my reasons further on So much 

ot Its effect depends on expenditure Althoun-1, 
there was no legal enatlment ordering tl e levy of 
autlmity ' * matter of obed ence to 


Q 4 — Has not the ce^s school system deve* 
loped entirely according to the growing desire of 
tbe people for this class of schools ? 

A 4 — I think, the people are very well pleased 
as far as tbe Department is able to open schools 
for them I do not deny merit to the existing 
schools 

Q 6 — Looking to the admitted populantyand 
efficiency of the* cess school system, would you 
DOW stay any further development of it and trust 
for future expansion to tbe chance of the indigen- 
ous schools consenting to be organised and im 
proved? 

A 6—1 believe the present system has been 
v«vy well wmked, and a great deal has been done, 
but more is wanted now in another direction, ti’ > 
indigenous schools I would be inclined to stay 
the foither development of the cess school, and 
spend any additional funds on indigenous educa- 
tion without closing any of the existing cc'S- 
schools 

Q Since 1870 the indigenous schools have 
been offered special lump grants, not exceeding 
H50 per annum, on the condition tl at each 
Bt-hool keeps an attendance roll and submits to an 
aftuualexammationby the Department Through* 
out the Residency, the Inspectors find that tie 
first of these two simple conditions is so strongly 
oljected to by the masters tl at thev IioH aloflf 
iJuw would you mevt this difficulty it vour pro* 
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jiosal to give tlic indigenous scLooU a ca^tatioa 
grant for every boy iii regular attendance is to bo 
acceptable to the indigenous schoolmaster? 

J. 6 — That IB a matter of departmental detail 
But I nodersiand that the regularity of attend 
(ince oud rigid eystem required by the Department 
threatens the popularity of the school with the 
parents 

Q 7 — ^Witli regard to your answer 27, m it 
not a fact that, though the Scottish University 
Commissioners refused to exclude unpassed men 
from attendance at the lectures of professors, they 
would not allow. them to appear at the higher 
examinations till they had passed the Entrance 
Examination ? 

A 7 — Kb 1 sent to the President a very full 
memorandum on this subject There is no £a* 
trance test. 

Q 3 — ^You state m your 2nd answer that 7 
lahbs. are spent by the Department on primary 
education "Would you Icinaly mention what year 
you refer to? I find from the official returns that 
in ISbO 81 the total ProviDciAl and local expen 
diture, esclndiog the co«t of direction and inspec- 
tion, amounted to nearly 12) laVhs 

A S — ITie figures were supplied to me, and I 
have not personally verified them 

Sy Mb. Lee-Wabkeb 

Q 1-^JC the extensioo of education omoogst 
the masses is to depend hereafter on mdigenoos 
schools, do you anticioato a cbectc to tlie rapid 
odvonce made by hluoamraadans since the cess 
8c1 oole were opened, or to the spread of female 
education and education amongst the backwani 
tribes? On wbat principle do fou odvocateao 
strongly that the State should maintain its direct 
control over higher education and give it up over 
primary education? 

A i— If tho indigenous schools were deve 
loped, the Departmeut would watch the effect, and 
be free to render special assistance in ooj direction 
where a want of self help was manifested 1 
thmh, as regards the secoi d part of the question, 
that m primary education you have already an 
existing indigenous machinery, and I think the 
lower classes of society have special TcquiremeDte 
which are readily manifested, and would form the 
best guide to the action of the Department I 
agree with mneh Mr Croft Las writtea on this 
subject 

Q 2 — ^Will yon kindly mention a few of the 
indigenous schools which yon have yourself visited, 
and consider the best '‘exemplars of hereditary 
peculiaritieo,” stating what those pecul antiessre? 

A S — 1 have no personal knowledge of the 
mstitutious to which I have all ided, nud cannot 
state their peculiarities My attention has only 
lately been called to this subject 

Q S—Would not the extension of in ligenous 
schools involve increased cost of inspection ? How 
would you secure reliable returns 7 

A 3 —It would involve some coat, but from 
tl e mformatioD given me, a less cost than lu the 
Government schools I should secure the returns 
by interesting the local committees end local 
lesidents interested in education m supemsiog 
them 


m regard to obtaiumgieliable returns, third, as to 
examination 

A 4 — rhesa are departmental matters I refer 
rather to the general principle of securing what 
aetnally exists, and developing it I caunot detail 
the featnres referred to 

Q 5 — Do you consider it important that the 
masters of indigenous schools should gradually lie 
trained men? 

A 5 — I think so I mean trained to do the 
work expected of them The more trained they 
ore, the better 

Q 3 — IlavB your read the statement made 
before tbe Commission by the Magistrate of 
Burdwan, that in that large Bengal district, after 
several years of the Bengal system which yon 
approve, there were only 60 "trained^' masters in 
1,228 schools in the district? 

A 6 — I have not seen his evidence 

Q 7. — When yoa state in. answer 37 ^5\ that 
"it 13 only through the hereditary literary and 
mercantile classes that tbe ma<se3 can be reached," 
do yon imply that the large aboriginal races or 
even the masses of the agncultural classes m the 
distncts can be reached by these few residents of 
rural Bombay ? 

A 7 — I think the progrc's of education pro- 
ceeds largely from above As the uutraincd men 
ate turned out by the trained, they will push into 
tbe backward district. 

Q 8 —Are tbe fees in indigenous schools higher 
than in cess schools ? If so, bow mocb higher ? 

A 3— I believe they are They are sometimes 
os high 08 2 rnpeee a month They ore, 1 believe, 
however, arranged to suit the coavemeuce and 
means of the parents 

Q 9 —Would not tbe cost, then, of edncation 
for the masses be increased by the withdrawal of 
Government in favour of these indigenous schools, 
and thus increase the cost of primary education to 
tbe cess payers, who have a special claim on cheap 
iDstniction ? 

A 9 —I do not think so 1 presume that with 
increased aid from Government and attendance, 
tbe fees fn indigenous schools would he reduced 
At present the fees are accommodated to the 
circumstances of the parents 

Q lO — Are you aware that tbe present cost of 
8 pupil ID a primary ce>3 school is 8 annas a 
mouth, and Government receive the fee ? Do you 
thiok it possible to give an equally good instruc- 
tion at a cheaper rate 7 

A lO —I do not know 

Q if— Is it not some proof of tbe eupeno 
elasticity of tbe Bombay cess schools that, com- 
paring 1881 with 1871, at an increased cost of 19 
per cent , the attendance lo Coveroment pnmary 
Bcl ools has increased by 63 per cent , uotwith- 
stahdingtbe severe famine? The attendance m 
1871 was 129,653 and in 1861, 215, U4> In 
Bengal, at a totaLGovernment expeuditure on pn 
mary education, which in 1881 was fi24, 00,440, 
or tunes greater than the expenditure la 1871, 
the aUendance m Government and aided schools 
was in 1881 only six times as great as m 1871, 
the number of pupils being if the figures are 
correct, 751,443 'Thus, m Bombay a proportion- 
aJbely equal vunwaie of expeudituie has more than 
tnOiled lh<> Aflpnilfinre in ntlmarv schools, whilst 
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point, however, is to inJicate a new direction of 
extension of primary, educntion, in which more 
rapid progress ma} be expected than in a direction 
of which the limit is nearly reached 

"By THE ritESIDLUT 
Q 1— lion haie mentioned that, if you hid 
time, you should have wished to add further evi« i 
del ce on female education, and that yon agree I 
euhstautially with ^Ir Jlodak’a views Do yon I 
Icnow of any non Government agency, apart from 
the Missionaries, for spreading female education in 
the Bombay Presidency? 

A 1 — I do not know of any Euch ngenciea m 
rural districts I have no special Lnowledgo of 
the agencies at work in Bombay city 

Q 2 — TTe have been told by a witness that 
the Municipalities in this part of India take no 
interest in female education, or are opposed to it 
She mentioned, for example, that the Poona Muni> 
cipality did not even give a prize or a diatnbntion 
of sweetmeats to her Noional and practising schools 
in this city How would you explain this alleged 
indifference to female education as contrasted with 
the Municipal grants to girls’ schools m Northern 
India? 

A 2—1 do not think that any special indifTer* 
ence exists m the Bombay Presidency If proper 
arrangements were made, if good female teachers 
were provided, and if the aid of the eulightened 
Natives were enlisted m the work, theie woold be 
no indifference If libeial grants were given to 
the wives of eehnolmasters, they would go far to 
solve the problem The difficulty of providing 
female teaeneis in whom the respectable Natives 
would have full confidence is much greater than 
the difficulty of providing good teachers for WyV 
schools That IS the root of the matter 

Q 2— Can you favour the Commission with 
any practical suggestions with a view to the 
extension of female education ? 


A S (tf) —I would suggest a very liberal grant 
to girls’ schools from the day of their opeumg I 
shonll consider the attendance uf the girls sufbci 
ent at first, without testing their progress Tie 
edueatun of boys was started iii this Presidency 
by actually paying the pupils for ottendance Me 
have passed that stage as regards boys , but the 
etneier system now applicable to bojs' schools we 
are also applying to girls’ schools, to which it is 
not yet properly applicable, 

(J) Natwa committees should be appointed to 
euperviBO tbo work of female education Care 
should bo taken to appoint nien on these com. 
mittces who are really interested in gills’ education 
Some of the members of the present nomiaal 
committees for girls* schools are not interested lu 
female education, and they should not be expected 
to show an interest which they do not feel 

(e) I would solve the great fundaraenfal 
difficulty of the supply of female teachers in the 
way mentmned in my last answer 

Q 4 — Befereuce has been made to the rural 
cess Is that cess levied entirely from theagn. 
cultural classes ? Is it expended entirely on those 
classes, or is a part of it diverted to the edacatiou 
of the non agricultunsts and to Municipal schools? 

J 4 — .The figures which I have seen on this 
subject have not been sufficiently sifted to enable 
roe to reply to this question at the moment The 
question, however, IS a most importaut one, and 
should bo carefully considered 

C 6 —You bnve recommended that any further 
funds which may bo made available for mitnary 
education should be devoted to the development 
of eneb education on the indigenooe basis, and not 
to Oovernmeiit schools Would you recommend 
an Education Act wbiob ebo dd give such further 
funds under n definite legislative provision that 
they should be expended only unoa the exact 
o«8 for which they are assigned? 

C —I wonld recommend this 


Evidence of Mr WoRostvoRTn, B.A., P» inctpal, ElpMmfone College, Bombay. 


1 — Blease state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the eab|ect 
ol education in India, and m what province your 
experience has been gamed 
Am 1 — I have been a member of the Bombay 
Education Department for rather more than twenty 
years My experience has been gained exclusively 
an the Bombay Presidency, and that experience 
does not extend to questions which lie outside the 
circle of collegiate and academical education On 
some of these questions I have, of course, my own 
opinions or impress ons, but not that Lind of 
knowledge which would justify me in obtmdmg 
my opinion on the Commisavon On these ques- 
tions, therefore, I shall say little or nothing 
Since lb63 I have held the office of College Pnn 
cipal 111 Poona or Bombay, and for some years, as 
a member of the Syndicate, I have had someebare 
lu the administratioa of the University Bull 
have no direct knowledge of the aided Govein 
roent colleges, and can only, therefore, speak with 
hesitation about these 1 have cacefntty read tlie 
interesting and able evidence of Mr Maekichau, 
and I should like to say that if I appear to con- 
trovert rati er too openly some of 1 is opinions, it 
is simply from the feclii g that the Commiesqm 


would like to bear bow some of the statements 
which he puts forwatd with sd much confidence 
strike one whose experience has been gathered in 
another field of educational eSbrt 

Qhcs 5 —What opinion dec® your espenenee 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educat* 
^ at school ? 

Am 0 —There are very few cases of young 
men in our colleges who have received theireduca- 
twn at home The class which could afford to 
give theic sons euchau educat oms not auumer- 
oua one, and is not verystronglyrepresentedin 
Elpbinstone College Such an education may be 
thoroughly successful when loii parents have and 
adequate appreciation of the value ot education, 
and ttie paramount importance of habite of steady 
application But rich people in this country have, 
at present, I fear, only au imperfect apprehension 
of the importance of these objects It is for this 
reason that ins*itatione like tl e Rajkoomar Coh 
lege at Rajkot are so important and valuable 
Qtiet. IS —Do you know of any instances in 
wbiim Government educational in'litntions of the 



lusher order Lave been closed or IranBferred lo the 
jmiiascment of local LckLcs, ns conlmplaled in 
]irasnph C2 of tlio despatch of IS*!!? and 
what do jou rejard ns the chief reasons. why more 
cQVct has not b^n to that proiision? 

Jut, lo — The pansnph rcfinxd to fa (lie 
despatch of ]‘'5i- s{>caL8 (1) of the time nhen any 
“ system ot education enUtely pmtdeAhy 

tie Coremrtent nnv be disconlinueil,” and (2) 
when "manj of the existing Government instiin- 
tions, especially tlioso of the higher order, ma} W 
safely closed, or transferred to the mamgement of 
local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the 
State ** Bui there arc no institutions of higher 
education m this Presidency which aro entirely 
provided hy the Goicrnment. The two colleges 
with winch I am best acquainted possess consider* 
able revenues dcrireJ from private munillccnec, 
and they one tbcir handsome and convenient build* 
ings m part at least to the tamo sonrcc Beth of 
them ore, it is true, largely assisted hy Govern* 
ment, and it is, of course, witlim (he competence 
of Goicrnment to withdraw or reduce that assist* 
ance if it thinks fit. If this has not been done, 
I can only cotijecturc that those who Inie been 
responsiLle fir the government of this Presidency 
have not judged tliat it would he just or expe* 
dient to do so , and with this judgment I am dis* 
posed lo agree It is diCienU, 1 ihtuL, to argue 
seriously that the necessities of primsrycducation 
in the Bomlay Presidency are so urgent that tluy 
require the sacnfiee of the \cry modente som 
which IS now annually devoted to the support of 
the two Arts Colleges. Tiic people of this country 
would never, 1 am sure, ho persuaded that that 
argument was a sincere one They regard the ex* 
pcndituro on higher eilocation at a convincing 
proof that the Cogliilt Government is sincere in 
its professiona that it wishes its Indian subjects to 
enjoy all the advantages that Bnglistimcn enjoy. 
Among those ndraatages aro the very general 
facilities for education which the nise liberality of 
kings and ecclesiastics and wealthy citizens in for* 
mer ages provided for the Lnslish middle and 
npper classes, and which all enlightened Uovem* 
ments now pronto from the geooraJ revenues of 
a country when endowments aro found to he in* 
sutlicieut. The endowments Bvaihhlc in (bis 
country are at present insuQieicnt for the support 
of higher edocntion, and if the assistance of i 
Goicrninent thonld ho now withdrawn, it would I 
be universally interpreted as a hrearh of faith and j 
described as a great practical wrong Thesacn- I 
fees which Hindu parents make for the edocntion i 
cF their children aro very consideral le , any in* I 
creaso in the cost of education at the time when I 
its advantages are boginniug to bo understood I 
would he felt to be a great hardship. , 

Quei IG^Ho you know of any coses in which | 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without Old, without injury to education or to any ' 
interests which it is tho duty of Oovernmeot to 
protect? 

Jm IG —1 have partly anticipated my answer 
to this question in what has been said above 
Probably if Government aid was withdrawn id He 
present shape from Elpbiiistonc College, the defi- 
ciency would ultimately be made good from private 
resources But I am sure that the economical 
advantages would be outweighed by the mistrast 
pnd resentment which such a step would provoke 


The sum saved would not furnish anr considerable 
asvutaneo to primary education, and it would be 
diflicult to got peonfa to behove that anxiety for 
tlie spread of popular education was the real motive 
for tho chango m tho policy of Government. 

Poona isa city which, within the memory of liv- 
ing persons, was tho capital of a State which held a 
high position m India It is not now & wealthy 
ciU, Int it has a large population and popular 
leaders of great intolhgenco and energy. Tha 
cost of tho Deccan College to tho State is 
about 1150,000 — n sum, I suppose, about equal 
to tlicsalary of a BiDglo member of Council If 
any one maintains that this is an extravagant sum 
lo be dcaotod by the State to providing the oppor- 
tunities of Buropcan education to a poor but in- 
telligent class m a city where the highest oflicea of 
Oovommenfc were once open to members of their 
caste, I must express mr respectful dissent from 
that opinion. 1 think that tho withdrawal of the 
grant to DLCcan College would bo impolitio and 
uojost, and would proiokc legitimate discontent 

Quev 17 —In (be provinto with which you are 
acquamtod, aro any gentlemen ablo and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
lieretotbre, m tho estahlislimcnt of schools and 
colleges upon tho grant-iu-aid system ? 

17 —I think that an appreciation of the 
aalne of education is heginniug to be widely diTus 
ed among all classes in this country, bat it would bu 
impolitic on tbatgronndtoimposo obligations which 
would ho felt os n biirdcD, or to expect an amount 
of CO operation which is hardly forthcoming m 
England The largerevoiircesavailableforsecond* 
ary education id England have been oftenmiser* 
ably misused, and the apathy of those whose interests 
were so thamerully saenfieed has been at least as 
fcmarkahle as (he abuse The Uoivenities have 
also required the stimulus of Government mnniry 
and rebuke I do not (htak that (ho e<tab)tsb* 
ment and coDtrol of schools and colleges can pro- 
perlj be left at present to private perrons m laGia 
In hninco or Germany such a proposal would bo 
understood to mean that the Government prefer- 
red Ignorance to knowledge The place left vacant 
by Goiernment woold in nctnal fact be occupied in 
this country by those powerful religious bodies 
whose primary objects are rather religious con- 
version than mlellcctual improvement, — a result 
which might nt do remototime baattended with 
political inconvcmcDce and danger. 

Que* SO —How far is the whole educational 
^stem, as nt present administered, one of prac- 
tical neutrality, rc, ose in which a school ora 
college has no advantage or disadvantage os 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
)D it? 

Aat SO —I conceive that religions neutrality 
IS maintained, or very nearly maintained, in the 
present dealings of the State with education, bo 
far m short ns neutrality is really possible The 
schools and colleges supported or assisted by 
Oovernnient are open to persons of all creeds 
Ho ODO IS excluded from them by the fact of bis 
professing any particular religion, and no one, bo 
far asiknow, has ever complained that hisreligioue 
convictions and seuBibilities have been wounded or 
outraged in nnj Qoaemment institution The 
existing system le one which unquestionably pos- 
sesses the confidence of the people 

The Muhammadan body attaches great importf 
' ance, 1 believe, to the study of their sacred books, 
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anJ LoHs aloof from a system in wluet tlie Koran 
forms no part of fcliool ipslniction Atcotdmsly, 
some proTision has recently been made in Bomtoy 
to assist Sluhammadan schools in which the Koran 
IS tanght, and from which, I snppo«e, non-Mn 
hflmmadaDS are practically excladw There are 
Buflicient reason®, I suppose, for this slight dena* 
tion from the general principles on which Got- 
emment acts 

It IS, 1 admit, possible that Edueahonal officers 
may sometimes ba^e dealt rather hardly, orspokeu 
harshly, of what the late Mr Howard once de- 
scribed 33 “proselytising schools ** But I cannot 
believe that onfriendly sentiments are now at all 
common, or that these schools are treated unfairly, 
for the simple reason that they devote a portion of 
their day to introducing their pupils to a knowledge 
of Chrutian dogma and the Jewish and Chris- 
tian scnptnres It is not disputed that Hindu 
and Farsi boys have no objection to listen to an 
exposition ot the tenets of Lhristions, and as few 
coDvemoDS, if any, follow from this method of 
propagating Christian truth, there seems to be 
no alarm felt by the parents ot the pnpiU 'Whe- 
ther the®e schools and colleges suffer any lojustice 
from the mode in which grants-in aid are made 
for the secular instruction they impart, is a qnes- 
tiou on which 1 do not feel confident to express 
an optuion Speaking as Fnucipal of a college 
which IS nnder the direct control of Ooverameot, 
I would ob«erre that I should wish the aided col- 
leges to he OS eScieut as possible, and their pro- 
fessors to be actively associated m University 
haime«8 with the educational servants of Govern- 
ment The existence of independent colleges, 
the friendly rivals of the institutions sapporM by 
Ooverament, is a valuable eleoeot in onr educa- 
tional system 

But I cannot for one moment admit that nea 
trality u violated by the mere enstence of Gov- 
ernment iDstitotions from which religions 
teaching 18 expressly excluded In a country so 
divided ID religious belief, what other coarse is 
po<sibIe, nnle<s the State, m obedience to the 
dogmatic sensibilities of the competing spcts, is to 
abandon its direct educational aclmly altogelber? 
The mere statement of this sectarian claim in a 
country bke India, where education is so much 
needed, most shock every impartial mind and 
the matter becomes more serious when it is recol- 
lected that that claim is put forward, not as in 
England by a portion of the population in behalf 
of a rdigion which nearly all Englishmen pro- 
fes», but by strangers whose primary object is to 
detach the people ot the conntry from their here- 
ditary faiths Ko one disputes that religious 
iDstmction may be fitly and profitably introduced 
into schools and colleges when the population is 
united in religious belief, and the teachere have 
a living faith in the doctrines which they are 
employed to teach. But these conditions, if they 
exist anywhere, certainly do not exist in India 
'• 1 admit,” said Sir Robert Feel in 1S45 in the 
debate ou the third reading of the Bill for Insh 
colleges, “that secalar instruction is imperfect 
\\nlt» acccmpaTiied by rebgious insVmctiOD as its 
basis, I at I have thought (it may be erroneously) 
that the best way of providing that teligioas 
inslruetioD, when there is so much jeahmsjof 
interference, is to give cierv facility, and call on 
paints interested m tic moral culture of tbeir 
children to provide tlie meaus, and to c^i on the 


respective churches to giie their aid improTiJiO'v 
that education. At any rale, the yriseipU ^ 
perfect cjaafify hat hteu pretertel, and I mast 
aay that lUhas been preserved for the fint tune" 
To tins new of religious eqnahty which was sc. 
cepted by moderate and sensible men of Loth 
psrlaes. It seems to me that no exception can he 
made it is that principle to wbicti the Qoivtd 
moot of India is committed, and from which, I 
hope, it will never recede 

^Hfs 2l — ^\Vhat classes pnocipally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? Uowfaris 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
ck^es do not pay enongh for such edncatios ? 
What Is the rate of fees payable for higher eda- 
cation in yonr province, aud do yon eousidec it 
ade<)nate ? 

Ant SI — Considerable confusion is, I believe, 
created by a misleading use in this conntry of the 
term “upper dosses “ The npper classes of thii 
conntry do not exactly correspond with the upper 
classes of England The Brahmins are an upper 
class, BO far as they onjoy, for special reasons, the 
veneration of the people and the infiacnco which 
arises from that veneration But they have not the 
infinence which springs from wealth fhey are 
generally poor, and they undoubt^ly pos«es3 grot 
intellectoil apbtndes In a country without edn- 
cational endowments nod without any aid extend 
ed by Government to higher education, they 
would to a great extent he excluded from the 
benefits of edocation, and condemned to ignonnoe 
For many reasons such a result would be dims- 
trous, altboogh there are persons, I am arrart, 
who would contemplate snen a result wilhequ- 
Dioity, or rather with positive pleasure 

The classes which priDCipally aviH tbemselres 
of Government or aided schools and colleges for 
the edocation of tbeir children, ars the offic si, the 
mercantile, and professional classes There are 
very few scholars who can be described os the tone 
of wealthy persons, or whose parents conld afford 
to pay more than they do for the education of 
tbeir children I believe that many parents make 
great vaenfices for the edncalion of their children. 
Ibe fees paid for attendance on lectnres at £I 
pbinstooe College amount to R60 a Urm I 
have a nephew who la a member of the Prussian 
University of Bonn He u attending IS lectures 
weekly this term, and he wntes to me that his 
fees amount to R70 marks for this term, which 
one may estimate at S5 rupees Most of the 
lectures he attends are gratnitons The fees he u 
now paying are for lectures in law and Italian liter- 
ature, which are really extras. 1 fancy thattheson 
ofa small official or merchant in Germanyenjoji 
tlie advantages of academical edncatioa at a mneh 
cheaper rate than the Hindu or Pam m Bombay 
does, and has also, I must regretfully odmit, a 
much superior article for Ins money But it » 
Dot considered in Germany an injury to the rest 
of the community, or a religions injustice tbata 
superior education should be available at the 
public cost to the middle classes on whom the 
stahilit} and improvement of every modern Sla'te 
principally depends. TbeCniversity of Bonn was 
established in 1815, in order that the inhabiUnU 
of the Rhine provinces, which at that time were 
ceded to Prussia, might enjoy the same advantages 
which the fi nous Universit) of Berlin conferred 
on the old. (roviuces of the Kingdom 
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1 consider Hint tlie rate of fees is quite adequate, 
and that any increase uoutd be f>.U ns & g^reat 
haidshtp The fees in the Missionary collets ate, 
I uodei-stand slightly loirer than those in the 
Government colleges The teachers in these in* 
stitutions are also content nnth a smaller remuner- 
ation The zealous Jesuit Missionary is content 
mth food and raiment ai d the occasional Joinry 
of a few cheap cigars The Missionaries of the 
Scottish churches do not, 1 believe, expect ahigher 
rcmnnention than they would command as chap- 
lains They are inspired by the zeal ot conver- 
sion, and in many cases, I do not doubt, bring 
to tbeir work acquisitions and talents which 
would command a much higher remuneration in 
the open market 

Ques 22 —Can you adduce any instance of 
a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees? 

Am 22 — I should doubt whether any pro- 
p^etaiy scb/wl or college lo this Presidency was 
supported entirely by fees The institutions m 
Poona, which have been referred to, receive, 1 
suppose, Eone aid in the shape of subscription 
or gratuitous assistance m teaching from their 
well-wishers 

Qhu —Ts it id your opinion possible fora 
son-Oovernment mstitutiou of the higher order 
to become infiaential and stable when indirect 
competition with a similar Government institn- 
tioD 7 if CO, under what conditions do yon con- 
sider that it might become so ? 

Am Pd— I an informed that non-Oovern- 
meat institutions in Madras nod Calcutta are 
not only influential and stable when in direct 
competition with similar Goveroment institotions, 
but that they claim to nval or, perhaps, surpass 
them in* efficiency and success I do not see 
why tins should not sometimes be the cate, so 
long Os funds are forthcoming for their support 
I n France, till the recent changes, the colleges sup- 
ported by the religious orders were often remarL- 
abiy successful in public competitive examinations, 
like those for admittance ]uto the Polytechnic 
School Judged by University tests the aided 
crllegea in this city do not appear to hold so 
high a position ns those of Calcutta or Uadras 
Ido not know how f^r the commencemei ts and 
former history of these lustitutions alTord an ex- 
planation of this diflerence 

Ques 24 — Is the cause of higher education lo 
your province iDjured bj any unhealthy competi- 
tion , and if BO, what remedy, if any, would yon 
apply ? 

Am 2d— I do not think that the cause of 
higher education is iniured by unhealthy coropeti 
tion I rather wish that there was more compe- 
tition 

Qae* 25 — Do educated Natives in your prov- 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

A la 25 — I tiiinL, that educated Natives have 
not much difficulty in finding employment which . 
may fairly be described aa remunerative By 
educated Natives I must be understood to mean 
those who have completed their University course 
Those who from poverty or ill success in the exa- 
mination leave college before their education la 
completed, do not easily fii d employment But 
this IS the case lu all countries with which 1 am 
acquainted 
noob>r 


Quet S9 —'Whab system prevails in your prov- 
ince witli reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
eeliolamhip system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

29 —I tbink that it would be more fair if 
the money which the Government deiotes to 
college ecLoIaisbips were open to general compe- 
tition, or given away m connection with the Uni- 
versity examinations The successful candidates 
■hould have the choice of joining any college for 
which they felt a preference This is a point on 
which I can uiidetsland that the aided colleges 
may feel that they are not quite fairly treated 

Q«et S0 — ^In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
eflectirely taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ant 3^—1 quite agieo with those witnesses 
who have recorded tbeir opinion that m a complete 
Bcticme of education for India the help of voluntary 
agencies, secular and religious, is now, and must 
always probably be, indispensable 1 am no ad- 
vocate for a uniform State education of the Napo- 
leonic type, without variety or spontaneops life 
But, as 1 hold strongly that the Buglish Govern- 
ment lu India would commit a political mistake 
by now withdrawing the direct support which it 
gives to higher education, and probably at the 
same time impede (be growth sod impair (he 
quality of that education, I shall venture to take 
tuis opportunity of expiessmg very fully and 
candidly my own ludgments, or prejudices os some 
may choose to call then, on these two points 

In a country so intellectually backward as India, 
it IS not open to dispute that education deprived 
of Stale snppoit and control would make very slow 
progress No one, I believe, disputes this in the 
case of pnisary educe tioQ The poorest end most 
helpless portion of the community has certainly 
the strongest claim for aid from the State — a 
claim which may further be defended on econo- 
mical grounds not less strong tbnn those moral 
ones which all uucorropted minds acknowledge 

It IS urged, however, that secondary and higher 
edOcatiOD should now bo left to the natural laws of 
supply and demand The author of the irealli of 
Haltmt, as is well known, advocated this view in 
the last quarter of tbe Ia>t century His anthonty 
has not, however, prevailed to secure any wide ac- 
ceptance for so extreme a doctrine Tbe applica- 
tion of this doctrine to India would certainly be 
premalurr, aod, as Z believe, also dangerous 

Tbere are many persons, I am aware, who 
entertain a contrary opinion Tiicy think that 
tbe diffusion of education among the middle and 
upper classes of India means the diffusion of politi- 
cal discontent They detect overt treason in all 
criticism of the acts of Government. 

They compare tbe decorous and submissive 
hearing of the older class of Native officials with 
the independence of younger men, nud bewail tbe 
insane imprudence of a Government which is 
gteadily undermining tbe foundations of its own 
power These opinions are not confined to stupid 
and nnfeeling persons, although they find in that 
class their most uncompromising advocates They 
are also held by able and zealous men who sincere- 
ly deeire tbe bappuess of the Indian people 
These pereons are deeply penetrated with the 
Napoleonic maxim of ‘ Ei try tAmg/or Ue feojiU, 
130 
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an3 ntlhng lj> lie people " That history has «et 
the seal of its condemnation on this doctTinein 
every land where it has been fairly tried, is a 
consideration which they pot aside with optimistic 
jndifterence 

I beliere that these persons are quite right from 
their own point of aiew If the happiness of 
India depends on the permanent supremacy of a 
foreign hureancracy, it is surely a sagacious policy 
to maintain as wide a chasm as possible between 
the lolers and the tnUd Jla hiavelh would 
never ha\e counselled his Prince to pat arms in 
lie bands of his conquered subjects Butintel- 
lectoalaud moral education in the modern world, 
where public opinion is always in tlie end more 
powerful than bayonets, is tl e most powerful of all 
arms An educated people will never sobmit to 
have no lot or part m the government of Ibeir own 
country The diffusion of education in India is, 
therefore, only intelligible and defensible if the 
foreign rulers are prcfared to admit therr sahjects 
to a large and increasing share m the government 
of tl e country To many Englishmen in India 
this idea is simply intolerable Iheir imperial pride 
is outraged by the mere suggestion of each a policy 
Like their anceetors in the days of beorge 111 
and Lord Tlortli, they are determined to maintain 
their plenary anthonty unimpaired, and to govern 
their subjects according to tbeir own conceptions 
of what IS right and expedient Bat these ideas 
are not, I rejoice to think the ideas which will 
permanently determine the policy of the Eoglisb 
nation towards ludia The classes with whom 
olitical power now rests have taken loo deeply to 
esrt the lesson which our former dealiogs with 
America and Irslaud have engraved upon their 
conscience ond ondcrstanding 
The coDiiction that no power can be permanent, 
and that no rower is worth possessing which does 
not rest on the sympathy and willing support of 
the people, is one from which the English nation 
IS not now likely to recede It cannot, therefore, 
he a matter of indifference to the English Govern 
meat m India that the classes which most always 
have a great influence with the Indian people 
should he dissociated from nil active eympaUiy 
with their rnlcrs and all intelligent appreciation of 
the grounds and issues of their policy It is for 
these reasons that 1 have always thonght that it 
would he a fatal mistake for the English Qoiem 
ment to withdraw the 1 clping hand which it now 
holds out to those classes, or to mark in any way 
its 11 difference to their intellectual adrancemcat 
I believe that these classes now regard the efforts 
of Goiemroent in thedircetion of higherediicalioa 
as affording the most indispnt \\ le proof of the 
genuine good will of tlio English nation ond 
{.overnmt at and their desire to ns«oo ate the Natives 
of the country hereafter to a greater degree with 
the government of the country 1 do not believe 
that the same effect wonid bo produced by indirect 
support gvcQ to local effort*, by which plan a 
heavy 1 iirden n ould c« rtaiuly be imposed on a few 
enlightened persons, and a fresh impiiUe given to 
efforts which, howeiir disinterested and hndahle, 
are certain to promote hereafter the dutnrhing 
element of religious rivalries I am further deeply 
persuaded that the class of educated Natives is 
not htstile, os is sometimes said, to the Bntisb 
Government lam certaiu tfat no class would 
lose more in the event of that Government Uwg 
overthrown In the mililary anarchy, and the 


tecmdescence of ancient enperslition which 
would inevitably follow, there would W no place 
for them I believe that with few exceptions they 
are thoroughly persuaded that the connection with 
England is an indispensable condition for the 
regeneration «£ their country But they are not 
disposed — and no Englishman should lilatnc them 
for this, to be condemned for evermore to hare 
none but a subordinate share in the noble task of 
working out that regeneration They are very 
properly 611ed with tl e praiseworthy ambition to 
I be iDstrnroeiits of service to their onn country 
' men, and they have also learned from history 
that there is an evil even worse than ai arcliy— 
tl at deadly torpor of soul which too often has been 
the cruel legacy of foreign Governments to a 
cooqueied people It is quite withm the power of 
the English Government to win the attachment of 
this part of tlie population, and to use them as 
iD<tromeats for promoting its own beneficent 
purposes But there can be no doubt that the t 
conbdeoce and attachment will be rudely shaken 
by any reversal of the present generous educational 
polwy of the British Government 

Quet 37 — ^Wliat effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a laige extent from 
the direct aanagement of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
iind combination for local purposes’ 

due 57—1 valoe very greatly n "spirit of re 
banco npon local exertions, ' but I cannot tliiak 
that the tme has come when we can trust to that 
spirit in India to piovide adequately for either 
popular or academical education There is much 
wealth and public spirit in Bombay, but even hero 
the maintenance of a single college by velaiitary 
subscriptions would devolve piiiicipally on a few 
nblio spirited individuals Municipt taxation, 
apprehend, could not equitably he devoteil to ll o 
support of a college which draws its puj ils from 
every part of the Presidency I do not think 
that it 13 politic to encourage )ocal spirits by impcs 
ing on local bodies a heavier burdcu than they 
can coavei icntly hear 

Qm SS— In the event of the Qovetoment 
withdrawing to a large extent from the d rcct 
management of schools or colleges do you ap 
prebend that tl e standard of instruction many 
class of institutions would deteriorate? If jou 
think 80 , what mbasurcs would you suggest m 
order to prevent this result ? 

55— The *' withdrawal of Government ton 
large extent from the direct management of school* 
and colleges" would certainly, I think, depress 
Vhe standard of instruction in both in titntions I 
conceive that tins result would certainly follow in 
Bombay, whatever might be the result ebewhere 
The firat consequence would be to strengthen very 
considerably the status and influence of ilissmnary 
schools and colleges These institutions possess an 
organisation and resources which wool I gt'o fl*®™ 
great adiautages over all their competitor* I 
will assume that they now impart an education 
not infenor in quality to that given m school* an 1 
toll^fes under the direct management of Oovenw 
ment It is certainly open to dispute wl ether 
•nch 13 tho case m Bombay, but I sra not ind s- 
posed to necept the moat favounl le view lliat can 
be taken of ihcir operations B it I ehoiiU hr- 
eitate to believe that they wonid raiintaio tli* 
standard of cfficiei cy if they w ere reliev cd, as the r 
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supporters apparently wisb to be relieved, from the 
competition of tlic Government itistitution<f, and if 
tlie control of the University pnsecd, as it proVihly 
would, into their hands, I believe that the reli^ous 
objects which the supjwrfers of these institutions 
have most 111 view, would m this case assume aniudt 
more important position in their progrnmme than 
thej now occupy. I hclieve that experience shows 
that an education conducted hy clergymen, with 
the object of promoting particular religious opi< 
Eions and practices, IS seldom, if ever, eSicicnt, 
where it is not under the indirect control of a 
system which values and pursues knowledge for 
its own sake Ihe services which the Jesuits 
rendered to Earopean education lu the sixteenth 
century were cordiilly recognised hy Bacon But 
Bacon did not live to see the final outcome of 
their system It would he nnheeotning and un- 
generous to enlarge here on this fiobject I will 
therefore, content mj«elE with saying that the in- 
tellectual poiertj o! those countries in which they 
had their own way may without any gross unfair- 
ness be pnncifallv, if not exclueiveljf, atinbnled 
to tbcir mi<direeted activity In Anstna and 
Southern Germany intellectnal life in the Iasi 
centnryr was almost extingniahed, and the Govern 
ments in that part of Europe were sometimes com- 
pelled to send thcie servants to the Piostestaut 
Universities of the Noith to acquire that mstrnc 
tion which was nonliere artaimblo withm their 
own territorieo I am aware that tlie Calvinistie 
clergy, who ui the field of educatiou are perhaps 
tlie only serious rivals of the Catholic clergy in 
India, cannot generally be taxed in the past with 
an cxccs*ive fear of the free exercise of human 
reason Tlie organisation of popular io«tniction 
in Scotland by the preaclicrs m the sixteenth 
century forms one of the noblest cpi»odes in the 
history of our country But X IhioL they would 
be exposed to tlio temptation of snhorainaliiig 
intellectual improvement to the interest of rcligi 
ous propaganda if the institetions now maintained 
or supported by Government in this country were 
abaudoned or materially weaLeued This danger 
would he, of course, proportionally lessened if inde 
pendent iD«titutions were able to occupy ond liol I 
the ground which is now occupied and held by the 
Gorernment inatitutionsi I have tonrhed else 
where on the di>«atisfaction which would probably 
be aroused by the eujport given from the public 
revenues to institutions which exist for distinctly 
proselytising purposes. If the' colleges and schook 
directly maintiiiied hy Government were aban 
doned to the precarious an 1 luadcquate support of 
private energy, unassisted as yet by the ample 
endowments which the liberality of many genera 
ticns has provided lu England 
Tiie opinions here expressed arc not incon 
sistent with a very high estimate of the services of 
colleges supported principally for religions objects, 
wlmi they are expo eU to the streoaou* and 
be Itby comnetilion of secular instrtuttoos lu 
France, as I laie already observed, the conrse 
of study in the institutions supported by the 
Religions Orders was really contiolJed by in- 
fluences outside their walls 'lo hold Ibetr 
ground they were compelled to employ lay ’cacliers, 
and m Pans at least t1 ey bad the command of (he 
highest lay taUnt Had they been supreme in tbe 
Univer'ily , nil 1 not expo«cd to competition, tbe 
quality of their in^truetioo would perhaps have 
been uo better than it was lu Spain onin Anstna 
Qnef 39 —Does definite instruction lu doty and 


the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
• in tbe coureo of Government colleges and schools’ 
Have you any suggestions to maho on this sub 

ject? 

4 It 5^— If “definite instrui-tion in duty” is un- 
derstood to meau any formal exhortation, or com- 
ments on " right c uduct,” thei e is nothing of the 
kind IQ Elphinstone College, nor is anything of 
tbe Lind in my judgment desirable The “prin- 
ciples of moral conduct,” of conrse, oceupv the 
attention of young men who take up moi d philo- 
sophy as theic EclecUd study The opinioi s of spe 
culative persons on the ultimate grouuds of right 
condnet are widely divergent, and though the 
Eul^ect IS an important and nn interesting one, it 
bos only an indirect and partial influence on 
practice 

Speaking generally, young men do not require 
to be toU what right conduct is, or why right 
conduct IS desirable, but to be heljed to net 
rightly They i eed influences and motives ad 
dre<se 1 lo the feelinga and the will Certainly 
I could wish that the«e were more numerous end 
more powerful than they aie id India, but we 
c innot change the fixed condit on with which we 
have to deal by simply wishing tint they were 
otherwise, oi acting as if they were otherwise 
It IS impossible to have aoythiug m an Indian 
college correspoudi ig to the public worship or 
preaching of an English college whose members 
all profess the «ame creed In Oxfoid puhlio 
worship has ceased ID most colleges to be an obli- 
gatory part of college discipline, and young men 
practically, I suppose, now make their own 
religions arrangements In India we are necesea 
tily compelled lo carry the same system furtl er 
for here the teachers in most coses profess a re 
Iigion which IS not the rehgtou of their pupils 
There are persons who are sanguine enough to 
believe that di«sertntioDS or exhortations on what 
u called natural theology might have a good moral 
effect ID our colleges— a proposal which seems to 
me hardly deserving of eerious ducussion 

Are (here no aids then given, it may be osLed, 
to tbe moral life of young meu m our Indian col 
leges? I reply that such aid is given Ti e disci 
pline of college life lends, or ought to lend, a 
potrerful support to Labits of industry, truthful 
ness, conrtesj.and tempeniuce Ihe example of 
teachern may be, and ought to he, a most powerful 
and permanent lofioence for good If I may 
appeal to my own recollection 1 noiild say that 
the example of two or three persons niUi whom 
my contemporaries and myself were bro i.'ht into 
relation at my own college in Oxford had much 
more influence on out conduct t1 an all the formal 
teaching we received m chapel or elsewhere Again, 
tbe course of study m our Indian colleges is surely 
fitted to elevate and enlaige the moral iJea^ and 
sympathies of our students lam convinced that 
young men in all coimtrtes gain more helpAil 
niorat knowledge from their own experience, reflcc 
tion, and stodj , than tl cy do from anv other source 
I bdieve that those college* JU wl Job activity and 
independence of mind receive most cnconra^emeut 
Will ^nerally he found to be dwlinctly superior 
in morality also Such certainly was the case nt 
Oxford in my youth There are persons, 1 know, 
wl o are courageous enough to tnaintain that voung 
men who enter Llihmst ne College are corrupted 
bj an edncatioii which exclndeS formal religious 
teaebrng tl at we make them, in short, worse men 
oal woiree citizens tl an tLei otherwi«c would have 
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lieen I believe tt at no proposition could be : 
stated raora oppos d to fact Tlie eiidcfico ot tbe 
moral proffre«9 of Indian society during ll»e lost 
quarter of a century seems to me irr sistible 
Cinservative minds abound in tins country as 
elsew] ere, wlio tliink tint all is at an end when 
tbe form w at an end Nor would anj tcisonahle 
person deny that epochs of intellectual traneformi* 
tioQ and emancipation have generally been accom* 
panicd by n marked relaxation of morals The 
European Reiiai«saiiceandthe Rcrormation furnish 
abundant proofs of this Rutl think it a remark 
able fact that these phenomena of digtnrhancc at 
present are less apparent in India than might ha\e 
been expected Nabve journalists, I know, often 
lament over the moral degeneracy of the times , 
but this has always been a favourite topic for ran- 
dom rhetoric It has been said by n great writer 
on education that men as constantly exaggerate the 
anteUectual progress of their generation as they un 
dervalue or misrepresent its moral progress and 
ID India, where social and family discipline has 
possessed euch extraoidinaty cohesion and power, it 
18 easy to understand how any change or modifica- 
tion of the form appears to some miods aa anniUi- 
iatioQ of the substance 

Qare ^ —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of studeiila m the schools 
or colleges m jour province? Have you any sug- 
gestions to mike on the subject? 

Ant 40 —I think that an lucrcascd expenditure 
OQ physical trainmgin ludian schools and colleges 
wouldbemoratlj tOsweU&sphjeicaUy advantageous 
The sedentary and lethargic habits of Indian stu 
dents are not favourable to liealtli or mental 
vigonr We have a gymnasium at Eiplnustone 
College and apaid lostiiictor who attends two or 
three tines a week Some of the students also 
exhibit a taste for cricket and otheratblctic games 
The Fareis are, I think, the leaders m movements 
of this kind A wish has often beeu expressed 
that prizes for athletic pioficiency were given, and 
I have called attention to tins matter m my annual 
reports 1 thiuk that a not very cnusideraWe ooU 
lay would promote the health of the students In 
an English school the masters frequently share lu 
the sports of their scholirs Someticnes here a 
joung professor, fiesh from English school or 
college life, gives a healthy impulse to athletic 
activity bj” joining m tbe games of the students 
But I must admit that few professors above thirty 
years of age xetniii Inach taste fox atbleiic pur- 
suits in the climate of Bombay 

Qum 4S — Is any part of the expenditure in- 
curred by the Government on high education in 
) our province unnecessary ? 

An/ 48 — I cannot think t1 at the total sam 
devoted to higher education in this Presidency 
IS onreasonably high The amount anmially spent 
by Government on the two Arts Colleges is a 
little over fiSC.OOO If these colleges are to be 
maintaiued, it might, however, be urged that aeon. 
Biderable -saviog could be effected by reducing the 
present scale of payment to tbe college professors 
It might be plausibly said that tbe salanea re. 
ceived by professors in Missionary colleges com 
mand the seivioes of gentlemen who arc quite aa 
efficient as those employed in tlie Govensmeut 
institutions A distinguished Native gentleman 
who gave evidence before the Commission in 
Calcutta appeals to be perfectly scandalised at Uie 
cost of tbe Presidency College m that city He 


referred to the snlanos | aid to tbe teachers in the 
Hindn College more thap thirty years ago, and 
secmcl to think that those salaries represented 
what would still be a jnst and adequate rctnunera 
tim or very nearly so lie called attention lo a 
very marked manner to the salary of the Pnocipil 
of tho Presidency College as simeUung ontrsgt 
ons I suppose that that salary is about the cqai 
valentof jti.bOl) per annum Now, no one who 
knows anything of English scholastic and Univer 
sity life can doubt that a gentleman as academically 
distioguishcd ns tho present Principal of the 
Presidency College in Calcutta would have beeo a 
very anfortuiiato or a very incompetent persoa, if, 
having accepted employment twenty years ago in 
a public school in England, he were not now in 
the enjoy ment of a larger income than he is re 
cemngin India I am willing toheheie lhattlie 
salaries of all pnblic servants m India, from Ills Ex 
celtency the Viceroy downward, might sobmuto 
some reduction withont injnry to the State Eat 
I do not believe that the LJnoalional service calls 
more lonJly for vetTeiichment than any other 
Yon cannot expect to attract men of ability snd 
academical distinction to India on a scale of remo 
Dcmtion nhiJi la not higher than tbit expected 
and obtained by the intelligent foremen and assist- 
ants of European shops sn this country I do 
not know how the services of professors m Mis 
sionary colleges are I'emunerated But I think 
that those gentlemen would be the first to adsmt 
that that remnneration was not governed by tbe 
ordinary laws which control commercial traasae 
tions A large part of the consideration whim 
they deservedly enjoy m this country w derived 
from the fact that their services and aUammcali 
ore in part gratuitously giren, or given at less than 
cost price. The Hindu shares to some extent tbe 
Socvatic pTtyndire against aM payments fox Intel* 
lectual services His ideal of a teacher is one who 
imparts Lis hoary wisdom for nothing, or for 
nothing more than bare subsistence A mediaeval 
sd oolmau from the ranks of the ragged children 
of Francis or Dominic would inspire him with 
more admiration and confidence than Gorgias or 
Protagoras ever won from thi. youth of Athens 
Butif edncalional service cannot now be got on 
these heroic terms, it need not, therefore, be “dver 
liseU on contract to tbe lowest bidder I think the 
Goveroment of India has taken a very just esti- 
mate of what IS a proper scale of remuneration for 
Its Educatioiinl officers, and that important redac- 
tions could not bo effected without injury to educa- 
tion I believe that educational officers have 
only one legitimate grievance, and lliat is tbe 
great inequality, compand with other similar ser 
Ti(%8, of tl Q time they hive to serve in India The 
existing arrangements with respect to pensions are 
felt to bo an injustice, and they are certaiuly 
neither economical n or conducive to that efficiency 
which is so desirable in tbis Department of Gov 
emment • 

Q«rr 53 — Sliould the rate of fees in any cl ss 
of Bchoois or colleges vary accoiding to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil’ 

An/ 63—1 do not think that it would be very 
easy to work such a system, though it would be 
one in accord nice with the ideas of the people In 
Elpfainstoue College a certain fixed proportion of 
free studentships is given every year to poor and 
deserving scholars but it is never an ea«y matter 
to make out which claims on the scoie of poverty 
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are really tbe jBlroDgest Junior scliolars wbo 3o 
not reccm more than BIO a montli ore exetsed 
a moiety of the fee 

Quer OS— What Jo yon consider to be th# 
maximnia number of pupils that can be etBciently 
taught os a claos by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Attt 53 consider that 3o or ^0 is the maxi* 
mum number which can be taught efficiently as a 
class by one master in a high sebooU In Etphm. 
stone College it sometimes happens that the Tresh- 
man Class consists of one hundred members It 
IS impossible that so large a class should be satis* 
factonly taught by one professor. The memf>ers 
of the class are still really schoolboys and require 
individual attention and superv ision In the higher 
classes the lectnrcs may approximate, without dis- 
advantage, rather more closely to the professorial 
type buteven in this case I think a claseof 25 or 
So can be tanght more efficiently than a larger 
one Under the present system which gives a 
large scope to individual choice of stody in the 
lastyenr of a student’s course, some of the clashes 
in Elphinstone College do not exceed four or six 
members If the University was provided with 
one or two professors whose lectnres were attended 
by the most advanced stndents from all the colleges 
in Bombay, the college professors or tutors (maid 
be able to give more attention to the younger 
students than they do now. 

Qm 59 ~Ia your opinion should fees in col- 
leges be paid by the term or by the mouth ? 

Am 59— In Llphinstonc t^llege the feee are 

f laid by the term Hus plan lus hitherto, I be- 
leve, worked 8accc«s£uUy, and I have no wish to 
change it 

59 —Does a strict interpretation of the 

S nncinle of religions neutrality require the with- 
rawal of the Government from the direct man- 
Bgemcnt of colleges and schools ? 

j„t 55— .lobsmethat persona who value Mis- 
sionary education sometimes maintain (hat "prin- 
ciple of religious neutrality ” is violated by the 
mere existence of Government institutions m 
which religious instruction is not given They 
contend that the exclusion of religion from Gov- 
ernment institutions has a tendency to lower the 
prestige or credit of their schools, in which religi- 
ons instrnction occupies a prominent position It 
18 possible that this is, to some extent the case , but 
it would be an astounding inference from this fad 
that Government should wholly withdraw from 
the direct management of schools and colleges, 
that it should close instiintions which it has deli- 
berately established for the benchl of the people of 
this comitry, because a certain number of teachers 
whoso primary olject u to detach the people of 
that country from their ancestral beliefs, think 
that these institutions arc na jrapodiment to (be 
success of their own plans If India p 08 «e«sed the 
privilege of self government, would it be possible 
even to discuss seriously such a rropo«al? If a 
** strict interpretation of the principle of religious 
neutrality " requires the withdrawal of Government 
from the direct management of schools and colleges, 
docs it not much more require the withdrawal of 
nil aid from institutions whose professed oljecl u 
the extinction o£ the religion c£ the Tonntry? 
JIaoy Hindus, I know, enterhun this opinion, rat 
they do not urge it now, because thoj think that 
the practical advantages which Missionary schools 
and alleges confer on the country outneigh alto- 


gether the theoretical wrong Tliey rc«pect the 
AIisMonanes for their religions zml, and their 
manifold etforts for the moral improvement of the 
Indian population The superior races of India, 
who possess a phib«ophy, a theology, and sacred 
books of their own, haie apparently %ery little 
tar that their children will ever lose tlicir faith in 
schools orcolleges conducted by JIi«sionanes The 
conrersioa of an educated Native (o any form of 
Christianity m Bombay would be an event almost 
as surprising as the conversion of an educated 
Dnghshman to hluhammadanism or Flinduism 
Bat I have no hesitation, m saying that the present 
temper of the country would he very materially 
changed if the British Government, in obedience 
to tbe cry for religious neutrality, should close its 
own schools and colleges, or hastily transfer thc«c 
to local bodies I do not think that the IcadersoE 
public opinion in India, under these circumstances, 
would regard with the very creditable equanimity 
vrhtcb they now display, the large subsidies from 
public taxation which are paid to those whose 
efforts are ostensibly directed against the rebgious 
beliefs of their countrymen 

Qua 61 — Do yon think that tho institution 
of Uoivcrsity professorships would have an impor- 
tant effect m improving the quality of high edu- 
cation ? 

Aaa 61 —Candidates £ot the degree of 5I-A^ 
who have passed tbrongh the previous course, and 
even some candidates for tho B A degree, might 
certainly attend with advantage the lectures of a 
Uoivenity professor There is, in fact, very little 

S rovisioo for tho instruction of the hi A candi* 
aUs College tuturs'^for such our professors 
really are— cannot, without neglecting thoir other 
duties, giro much attention to the candidates for 
this degree The junior students would not derive 
uoch proht from attendance on University lectures 
delivered in n language whrh they only imperfiietly 
uoderstand But 1 look forward to a time when 
professorships in cocinection nath the University 
of Bombay shall be founded either by the Slate 
or by private persons If these wero endowed 
with salanee sufficient to attract to India, fora 
period of four or five years, men of established 
repntation in their several departments of studj , 
a great impulse would be given to the intellectual 
hfo of Bombay Those who have seen in Fans tbe 
crowd of eager stndents collected round the chair 
of s famous professor, nod tho enthusiasm winch 
be awakens, must wish that something of the kind 
could bo witnessed in India. 

Qutt 5? —Are (here any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of jour province to pre- 
vent bovs who arc expelled from one iustitatiOD,or 
who leave it improperly, from being received into 
another? ^Lat are the arrangements which you 
would suggest? 

Am G3 — No one is admitted into Elphinstone 
Colkg*. from any other ooIlegowithoutacertiCrate 
from the Principal of that institntion that he bears 
n good fflonl character, and has the Pnneipart 
permission to leave lie is also rcomred to show 
that bo has paid all the fees due, and has no books 
from tbe college library m bn po««ersion 

G«e» 5J— How far do yon consider it nectary 
for iuropeaa professors ter be r mplored id eoUeges 
educating np to tbe B A standara? 

A»e 65 — 1 IhiuL that no "college educating 
bp to tbe B..'V. standard" could at picsent dis- 
131 
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reuse witli tte aid of Europcm professors It is 
possible to find natives of tins country wlio have 
a complete mastery of the English language and 
an extensive acquaintance with English lileTalntC 
Such persons can accomplish a great deal, bot 
they cannot, nnless they po«sess extraordinaiy 
gemos, assist thew pupiU iti the way which an 
English teacher can do They cannot amet them 
effectually to penetrate into the inner spmt and 
purposes of English thought, ot discover us eon 
nections with tl e imposing developments of English 
political life I do not heheve that any Ilindn can 
teach English or Homan history aa it ought to he 
tauMit, ualess he has lived for many years in 
Euwpe and mixed freely with the people Mathe- 
matics and logic, and esperimental j hysice can all 
he taught, I should suppose, as effectnally ly 
natives of this country who possess the necessary 
qualifications as by Englishmen I thinL that the 
Chairs of Sanskrit ought at present to he pretty 
equally divided between Native aud European 
scholars, the balance inchni ig, if inclining at all^ 
}D favour of the farmer The natives of thiscoun 
try are very generally accredited with a rematkahle 
aptitude for metaphysics This subject is not or- 
dinarily taught in our colleges, nor is it likely that 
there will hereafter be much demand for it The 
history of European philosophy might be taught 
effectually by a native of this country, but only by 
a person who had an extraordinary interest in the 
subject and unusual industry Ac present I 
believe the rule le observed m the India Office with 
some strictness to select none but men who bare 
obtained academical distinction at Itome (or ap- 

f ointment to the professorsi ips in Indian colleges 
ome safeguard ot this kind u really needed nmess 


these appointments are to become the prey of pa 
tronage There are doubtless many cases V persoai 
who iiave not taken honours or even a degree it a 
University who yet possess the most indispulabW 
qualifications for such posts, but any relaxation of 
the rule, unless most carefully guarded, would lead 
probably to abuses Capable natives may be ct 
cased for feeling considerahle indignation when 
they are superseded by persons from whom they 
are not long in discovering that they have teallj 
nothing to learn 

Qhis 66 — Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed, m colleges under native 
management? 

Jms C6 — I thiuk that European professors of 
English literature would be preferred in colleges 
under native management, wherever suScieot 
fnnda to secure their services were forthcomiDg 

Quit C3 — How far would Government be jus 
tifi^ in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college m places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative insttiation 
on the ground of its religious teaching ^ 

Jns 68 —This is a question of practical politics 
I have already expressed my opinion that discon 
lent would ha excited if proselytising schools, 
largely assisted by public money, were the only 
alternative open to parents in towns or districts 
where the people had formerly enjoyed the advan- 
tages of non sectarian education. 

Ques 68 —Can schools and colleges under native 
management compete successfully with correspond 
log institutions nnder European management? 

Jns 69 —1 do not tbnk that they can os yet 
in this part of Indio. 


Cl OSS examtnaUon of 
, j5y Mr Lee-Warneb 

Q 3— VTould the personal influence of the 
staff of professors in the ElpUinstone College h« 
greatly increased if they lived m the college 
grounds? 

J 1 — I should be inclined to answer the 
question lu the affirmative The question was 
vaised and discussed in connection with the Deccan 
College, and it was considered advisable that the 
professors should live bear the scholars Finan 
cial considerations I believe, prevented the pro 
posal 1 eing acted upon, lUhOugh plans were 
drawn up 

Q 2 — Do you see any breach of religions 
neutrality in awarding to Alissionarv schools 
grants by result of exaiuinatiouiQ secnlaranl^ects? 

J S — 1 think 1 have implied that 1 do not 
share that opinion One mast take a practical 
view of the whole question of religious ncotrabty, 
as affecting the free action of Gavecumeatinmany 
directions 

Q 3 — Considering the atnet interpreUtion 
of a policy of religious neutrality and the oUiga 
tion which it imposes upon Governeneut ptofes 
sots, do you consider that the selection of Bed'' 
wick’s Ltbics by the University as a text book 
places the teacher in any position of difficultr? 
J3—No I do not 

Q 4— It has been stated tiat lie Sind 
scholarships of E20 per month are enlitcH m 
adequate to meet the expense of a Sind eel ofar in 
your college Do yon hold that opinion? 


J 4—1 have heard complaints from the Sind 
scholars arising from the distance they I ate to 
travel and tho paucity of their numbers, so that 
the expense of messing together is increased I 
think 1130 would be n more adequate provisicu 

J^y Me Telano 

Q S —Am I Tight in understanding from 
your I8th answer that you disapprove of the with 
drawal of the grant to Deccan College, whether la 
whole or in part? 

A 1 — ^Yes. 1 do, for the reasons stated in 
my answer 

Q 8 —Do you not consider that there « a 
violation of the principle of religious neutrality 
in giving grants in aid to Missionary institutions, 
where religious ed ication is compulsory on all 
Blndents? 

A 3 —It most he admitted that there is a 
certain violation then of the strict pnncipU of 
neutrality 1 should not, however, be anxious to 
raise the question, unless a practical difficulty was 
raised by the pareuts and by public opinion D 
13 our object to secure as many t^ncies aa possible 
m the field of education 

Q 3 , — Is ther5 any tendency on the part of 
the Syndicate of the University of Domhay to 
entrust the work of University examination more 
I to the professors in Government colleges than to 
I those 10 sided colleges? 

! A 3 — IMy own experience is against that 
view We are anxious to distribute the work ai 
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fairly aa possible, and I tlnnk n reference to the 
calendar mil ebow that we bare done eo, with due 
regard to the special qualifications of those who 
sre aradaUe 

By the PBEStDENT. 

Q 2 —Do you thiuk there is any truth in 
the statement sometimes made that young men 
edncated m the Goremment colleges are apt to 
fall into liabits of lutemperance or immorality, or 
into courses which lead to the niptnre of family 


ties? 

A 1 — Ko exnm^es of that lied hare come 
imder my obserratm I shonld certainly haie 
heard of sacJi cases if fhey eiisted in the coUege 
X should also have heard of them, i£ iinmoTality 
had been prevalent among the educated youths 
after they Je/l college I can only follow the 
careers of some of the students, but I hare per« 
sonal knowledge of a snlBcieDt number of indivi. 
dual cases to warrant me in drawing this general 
inference 


Ettdence of the Reverend P. Zieoieii, Basel, German Mission, JDleancar 


Quet 2— please state what opportunities you 
hare bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what province your 
expenence has been gamed 
^irs I— After my atnral in India in 1802,1 
had charge of an Anglo vernacnlar school, a ver- 
nacular boys’ ecbool, and two vernacular Br£h 
min girls’ schools at ilaagalore, ta SoulJi itt 

UeMaiirat Prettdeney ai d continued in tl is caps 
city for 5 years , for about 4 yean of these I was an 
Inspector of all the Basel German mission schools 
in the district of South Eanan and Coorg and 
had many opportunities of becom ng acquainted 
with the enbjeet of education m primaiy and se- 
condary boy a’ end girls’ sebools, some of wbch 
were grant in aid schools 

Since January 1863, 1 bare been occupied in a 
similar capacity «t Hubli sod Dbartrlr » the 
1)1 drwar District, Bombay Presidency, having im 
mediate charge of Anglo vernacular schools and 
hoys’ (or gins’) orpl anages ond the inspection 
of all the ffl ssioo schools in South Alaratha 
country, including 2 Anglo vernacular, 9 verna 
cular boj s’, 4 vernacular girls' eel ools and or 
pbanages, 1 1 of them being grant in aid sdiools 
For some years I bare been a member of the Ver- 
nacnlar Committee at Dhfirwar, and have bod occa 
Sion to become acouaiuted with Government 


sent far away from tbeir homes or to out 
lying districts 

(0) Of the unpopularity and small attendance 
of schools— 

1 The high fee of two annas per month (see 

my answer to question IS) 

2 The reluctance of the villagers to miss the 

little helpthewcbildren can give them at 
stranger home 

S 'Their objection to innovitions 

4 Their distrust of a master who is a 

to them 

5 The want of sympathy, encouragement 

and BunervisioD from the side of the people 
of rook at the place 

The improvements I would suggest are— 

I A Board or Committee of Education ibonld 
be created in each talulu, or sub>dtvi8iOD of 
a taluka, composed of the Collector or Assist- 
ant Collector as president (without burden- 
ing him, however, with details} the SI£ai 
latdar as vice-president, a Sub-Deputy In 
spector of Schools to be nominated in each 
taluka, and a number of honorary members 
to be appointed by the Collector or AssJt- 
ant Collector, and whoso membership 
should be made os honorary as possible by 
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4 to 6 rapeca per moTitb from tbc Local 
Fuad, some Exed part of the fees and 
groats in aid according to tlie rciiulU of 
period cal osamioation lield ty tlm Taluita 
Inspector m the presence of llio Local 
Board 

8 The fee should not be more tina one anna 

per montbj andhe f xed bv the Local Board, 
■who may make poor boys half or entirely 
free 

9 There should be only one master for cacli 

school, hut he may u«e 1 is wife or another 
femalerelation as an assistant in case ho can 
collect a girls’ school 

10 For gisls he should receive double grants, 

but an extra salary should not be given to 
the female ossistant unless she has passed a 
Fourth Standard Esamii ation 

11 To enable the master to teach foor stand* 

ards enecessfully, and to enable even poor 
parents to send tl eir children to school the 
four standards should be taught in two di- 
nsioasjoacb iiawng three hours lostrnction 
only, two etiudards in the morning nod two 
in the afternoon Tbia arrangement is \ery 
common m rural districts in Germany, espe 
cially in sammer, where school tame is even 
limited to two Lours for each division, fiom 
7 to Q and from 9 to 11, or 0 to 8 and 8 
to 10 

12 Common village schools tUonU have only 

four standards, and these should be some 
what reduced so as to briog them to the level 
of tbs standards for female schools, gram* 
mar, «ography of the Fteaideacy.andfrac 
tiODB be ng left out entirely lo geography, 
the distiiet, India, and the Tl orld should be 
taught 

13 As to the way how to provide masters for 

these schools, see my answer to question 9 
Qkm 5— la your pioTinee is primary lostruc 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
particular classes only ? Do aoy classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it and if to, 
from what causes? liVUat is the attitude of the 
inflaential cla’ses towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of soacly? 

Ans 3 — The cultivatoi* inmasyinstancesbold 
aloof from primary education, saying they do not 
want it Some of the serving clashes in towns 
bold aloof from it, because ibe standards are not 
saitsble orsie thought hy them to he onsuiCahle 
They aie forced to learn much that they do not 
need, and to get what they do need requires more 
tune than they can afford They, ihmfoie, prefer 
to pay high fees and go to private schools It 
18 chiefly the Brahinms, the Lingayats, and the 
Attijans (carpenters weavera, jsc) who seek for 


What fees are taken from the scholars? Prom 
what classes arc the masters of suchscbooli 
^nerally sekcled, and what are Iheir quahEcat ons > 
Have my arrangements I eea made for tra ma" 
or providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that ind genouii 
schools can be turned to good account as part o{ 

& system of natiooxl education, nnd what is the 
best method to adopt for (his purpose? Aretbc 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rales under which such aid is given? Hoir 
far has the gront m aid sysictn been exlendcd te 
indigeRotis schools, and can it be furti erexteuded? 

An -d —Indigenous schools are it seems, gra. 
dually dying out in this pvt of the country , I 
bate Merer I card or observed oaj thing to male me 
conclude that they are a relic of au ancient village 
system The suljects tonght in them are read n* 
manuscripts, writing, numeratioQ, and notation 
and a 1 tofmultiplicntioo and reduction tables, few 
go further than this , the wry of teaching these 
subjects IS tins when a boy comes to school, he 
1 as to sit behind bis letters the whole day, aod day 
after day, and has to write them in sand on tbs 
grout il or on a wooden tablet In many cases, 
this takes a whole year or more, as the number ol 
letters or rather syllables 13 more than 6Q0 The 
letters being mastered the fgnres are begun, and 
different addition, multipl cation, and redaction 
tables art Uaroed meanwhile copy writing and 
manusenpt reading too are begun and coatiaued 
alongside with the nrithmeticil tables 
There is no class system in these schools, esch 
bay forms a class tot himself, nod is taoghtby 
himself, there ore only some exercises, as the oriu 
recitation oft) e alphabet while beiog written down, 
and of the nrithmetml tables which, the last half 
boar erery day, are done by oil the boys fogrthsr, 
one being the leader 

The discipline IS said to he very strict, Iheagh 
sn eutenug one of these schools thedcftfeniog 
Doiseaod confusioD prevalent tiers would male 
you rather doubt if tl ere I e any dtsctpbue at all 
PiDchmg the cars, cuumg siting down >n 
awkward postures, hangiDg up by the joioed bimds 
Oh a rope nrc the common punishments eflieify 
admioislered to lazy or dull headed boys 
Tlie fee vs from 1 anna to 1 rupee, — generally, 
however, from 4 to 8 Annas 
The roasters are generally either Brahmins or 
Jangaros, but there is no rule, any one who 
fails m getting any other employment and pt docs 
not like to beg, may take to the business, generally, 
09 a last resource, the qualiRcations are consc 
queatly very little, though there arc exceptions 
I do not think that any arrangements have been 
made for training or providing masters m such 
echools the method is so simple, the subjects to 
be taught, as far as they go are so well known to 

rverv one »hn hno Koon m enl.r.r.1 X.mcir fVint no 
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Quei 9 — Have you any sajrgcstions to rnaLooa 
tbo system in force for providing teachers m pn 
mat} fthools? 

Aks !?—Th<! present system for providing 
teachers in primary schools la to let the candidates, 
ho must I avc passed the so calKd Second Class 
Ceitiilcate Lxammation, go through one tiro, or 
three years of training in the irainiRg college, aud 
then to guc them certificates entitling them to 
higfier or lower places, according to the result of 
their examination This system should remain to 
force, and ml) supply schools of Asomcwhathtglicr 
grade, sulIi as towns am) larger Tillages retjuire, 
with competent roasters "But to supply Tillage 
schools of the lower grade with masters, this 
system seems to roc to bo too costly and too slow 
To meet the wants of these schools I should pro* 
pose the following plan n— 

1, loung men above Is Tears of age who wish 
to become village schoolmasters id their 
own or neighbouring Tillages, shonld Lc 
invited to come to their taluha town on an 
appointed day to po-s an examination oc 
cording to the <^th {or, if it should prove 
necessary, the 4th) standard veri acular 

S Suecessrut candidates are to icccive a course 
of instruction and training for 6 months in 
ti eir taluia towns by one or two competent 
roasters, (who arc lu charge of schools at 
those towns 

8 This instruction IS to consisl-~(l) tnatevision 
of the subjects they have already tovrnt 
with the view of toacliing th«* mostap 
proved methods to be used by them alter* 
wards in their schools , and (i) in practical 
course of training by letting tlem utteod 
lattern lesions and oaLiag them give 
lessons by themselves 

4 After ths candidates who have regnUrly 

attended I avo to pass an examination, 
chredy 15 aretfml tewchrag, end rece/m 
a Tillage school certificate 

5 By letting half the number of crodidites 

attend this pncticvl course for six months 
and the other half for the other six months, 
the training masters, whoshould receive aa 
extra gratification, can arraugc to ti<c the 
candidates as pupil teachers in their scl ools 

There has as yet bien no system at all for 
getting schoolmistresses, and there are great 
difficulties in the way of female training colleges 
^Icauwlnlc a limited number at least of female 
assistants may, perhaps, be provided in tbe way 
suggested III my answer to question i, paragraphs 
D and 10 

Quf* 10 —-'Wliat subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced iiilo primary schools, vonld maVc them 
more aeceptabk to the community at large, and 
especially to tl e ’igncuUural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the isstmc 
tiOD 10 such Euljecls efficieut? 

An» 10 — ^There is one subject which if intro 
duced into primary fithooU, would make them 
acceptable to most people, at least to tbe lar„e 
number of the thoughtless, I mean som^ Furana 
or other, or one of the old epics This is, of 
oourse, out of the question in primary schools, 
and would be impoasibto even if there were 
no pnnciplo of neutrahty to be observed So 
much as is reasocable m this wish is gratifed by 
the sulject of native poetry, which is tao„lit from 
the 2ii I standard upwards Besides this,moatof 
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the parents are delighted when their children can 
repeat the several hundreds of letters of the 
Kaoarcse alphabet (1 am speaking of the Knnarese 

country) tlio multiplication table up to SO 30, 

ud numler]e«s other tables of old coinage, mea- 
sures &.e I do not think that even this wish 
si ootd be gratified, as its gratification is a great 
Iwr to any progress , and there is no doubt that 
parents will soon be converted to the new system 
when they see that by the new method their 
childien learn to read and to do sums in half or one- 
fourtk of the time it took themselves to learn it 
But there is another wish, especially of tbe rural 
pojulation, which shonld be gratified by till means 
lliCy wish that theirson or daughter (1 hare heard 
it tlius expressed bpr a farmer) should bd oble to 
read any letters, receipts, deeds, and tbe like which 
occur to them, and sbouU, if possible, be clever 
enough to write them himself Asa rule, the 
Villager gets these things done by the Shanbhog 
of his Tillage, whom he has to pay for his services, 
hut he will bo delighted if bis eon can do them for 
him, and, perhaps, even for his neighbour And 
then his son should be able to keep the simple 
accounts be has, shonld note when cow calfed and 
when it will calf again should be quick m com 
puting the interest h s father has to pay to the 
money lender, or the money he is to receive for 
ins com, and the itlce It is with the new of 
enabliog tbe pupils to do this that mannscript 
reading has been introduced and made a subhead 
of several standards but little has been done os 
yet to tnaJee them able Co tmCe tbo<e documents 
tb(ms<.lres, ami yet a good deal may be done in 
schools, even in primary schools, towards the 
accoirmlishment of this object Let a collection 
of dioerent kinds of letters, busmens letters, re 
ccipt< deeds of sale, mortgages, agreements, peti 
tions and tbe like be written m an easy style by a 
competent persou , let this be Iitl ographed by 
autography 111 different bandwritmgs— some fair, 
some current 1 aod, some larger, some smaller 
Let every school have a number of these collec- 
tions partly bound, portly in loose papetx, and let 
the younger pupils learn to read and the older 
ones to copy and imitate them If erery boy, on 
IcaviDg school, takes with him a fair book in which 
he has copied all these papers, he can afterwards nse 
them ns patterns wheueyer he has to write a 
similar paper If a few simple rules nad direc- 
tions os to the titles to be used in, the stamps and 
tickets to be attached to, these papers were added, 
it would make the collection still more useful 
Tbero remains another subject which, if ta ight in 
Knnarese schools, would render them more accept- 
able to people, uamely, Marathi The Maratl i 
bnguage of cour>e, caunot be taught in primary 
schools, but Marathi letters may be taught, j ist 
os in £i^;lish schools diffierent kinds of writiigs 
are taught, or lu Germany both German and 
Lnglish writing is practised in every scl ool 
hlost parents would be satisfied if their children 
were able to decipher a Itlarathi Sigoature or to 
s go their name m Marathi 

Quet 18 — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable in your opimon for the promotion of edu- 
catioix amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Jit 18 — If existing rules and standards be 
modifiel so as to meet tie wants of schools for 
tl e very poor and ignorant, I think the system 
of payment by results is the best As to the 
mod fcatioiis which are, in my opinion required, 

I have elsewhere given particolais. See mi an- 
132 



Bwcr« to qncstions 2, 10, 14 11, 20, nnd 21 

Q«M 13 — llnre yon nny suggestions to msko 
regnrdiiig t! e taking of fees in primary schools? 

A if 13 — ’It 19 eustomaiy in tins province to 
tak.0 2 innas jer month from hojs whoso 
parents do not pay any Local Tund cess, nnd half 
an anna from those wlio pay the cess I am of 
opinion tl at tins system should ho nhandonel, 
and that m Milage sell oUanniform fee of, siy, 
1 anna per month, or in poor districts half an 
anna, should ho introduced , tor, a* n role, is the 
well to do people who \ ay the cess, and the poor 
who pay no cess, and 2 annas fee per month is 
a bar ti at cnbctiiatly prevents tha poorer classes 
from sepdiiig their children to school In town 
schools, ami the tipper division of largo \illagc 
scl ools (standards 5 to 7} a Inglicr fco may he 
taken — 2 to 4 annas per month 

Qries 14 — ^^ill yon favour the Commission 
with your views, fust, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased , and, secondly, 
how they can he gradually rendered more efh* 
cieut? 

Aas 14 —I havonlready,in my answer to ques- 
tion Sj staled my views as to the ways how the 
number of primary schools may be increased, nnd 
shall only summanly repeat them here 

1 Talukn and Village Boards of ZklocalioQ 

should be founded 

2 Sub-Deputy Inspector of School* shoull 

have ms residotice in each taluba to inspect 
the schools and to give yearly course* of 
instructioa foe the luiptoveraeQt of the 
masters 

3 Every village or group of villages should 

have a school. 

4 Tl 18 school IS to hare only four standards, 

wl ich are to be somewhat lower than those 
wow in force 

6 The four standards are to be taught m two 
divisions 

6 r«4aW'iU W seiwi 

7 Ihe master should U a native of the plaeo 

itself 01 its neighbourhood 

8 He should receive only a suvnll salary, and 

the rest in grants in aid according to result, 
and in fees 

0 Some practical sutyccts of instruction shonid 
be introduced to make the use of schools 
more eonsi icuous to the villagers 

IQ Scliooltnastere should be encouraged to 
tram their wives or other female relations 
to assist them in tl eir school work,espcci 
ally in collecting any ipstructing girls 

11 A sufficient sura of money should be award 

ed from the Local Funds or the fees to 
give a small preBeut, consisting m school- 
boobs, to pupils who pass their examina- 
tion 

12 These presents should he gi\cn hy, ox in 

presence of, the Local Board 

As to the way of rendering these pnmary 
schools more and more efficient, I would 8ii'«»e6t 
an arrangement which IS in force m many parts 
of Germany, and has been successfully tned by 
mjself in our mission schools, both in this province 
and in Kanara It is the system of yearly eonru 
of tmlruetian and xmpTovemenl held by the Thlnl a 
Inspector for the masters of bis talnk The 
way m winch I manage these courses is the 
following — . 


1 Tlic course IS hell onca a year at a tune 
oiMveniciit for travelling, and laits a whole 
week 

S The 111 isicrs are invited some time before 
and if they Invo to come from ahtoid 
* rceeivo n Gxe] sum for travelling expeavg, 
and 1 niinos bntta per day of attenil 
ance 

3 Thev have to send me a written e«5ay on 

some suljict connectcl with cducatinn 
same Tsvv>iiV.hs bcCcre the mwtwig TViv 
siiljcct 19 one which had been discussed m 
the prevmwf meel/ng 

4 The moniing of every day of the mMtmg, 

cvicptiiig Saturday, is girm to a diseos- 
smn on (ho cs<ais rcicivcd, mad, an I com 
mciited on bcrorihaiid ly me, to a discos 
Sion on A new scheme, and to an onl lu 
stniction on s me cd leationa! sulject or 
other, chiefly on metliol, new Kbool 
books arc read And ispHined, sometimes I 
dictate somelhing 1 he nrcernoon is gireu 
to practising, three of tl o masters daily 
having to give half on hour’s lesson each 
t> one of tlie classes of a rchon], care 
being taken to let different classes sad 
difli-reiit (uljects bo called by turns 

5 Satunlny mori mg is ii«iially giren to 

naiiinl scieicc cxpenmciit*, phvs eal in 
striinunts, and apparatus being shown and 
exjhincd • 

6 ! most n t forgot to mention that ciery iif 

IS liegiin wiih an o hires* on the religious 
and moral duties of the matters, e«peei3llf 
with rc*pcct to their school work, tu 
this I try to iinprc<s them with the high 
r(.«pou9iCihty tlicy arv under, the beneficial 
cfTicti whielt a faithfiil discharge of their 
duly will I ave, and the o*sistvucc they 
nl^y expect and ought to seek from ou 
high 

I htve no doubt that n similar nrrangcracat 
may l>o made in Inlia and will gnlually be 
coidueivcton markoil improvement m masters 
onil schools, that It will give eneonfagement to 
the misters, aud prevent them from filling into 
a tlioMghtl "s jog trot, injurious to themselves 
and to tbcir set ools But ciro must be taken to 
get good, sincere, and f iitbful Inspectors 

Qne* Do yon know of any instauces in 
which Oovernment educational ii slifutions of the 
big! or order I ave been clo«ed or transferred to t! e 
Rianigement of local bodies, ns coutemphted in 
parignph C2 of the desjatch of 1854? And 
what do y oh regard is the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Am iJ — I do not knowofony lustanceof the 
Lind in this jrovince, but in 'Jelicherry in llila- 
b4r, a Government Anglo-vernacular school has 
recently been transferred to the management of 
the Basel German mission Tlio reason, ot least 
one of Hie chttf reasons, of the inoperatireness of 
the provision mentioned above, i* its opposition to 
tbo interests of the Edncatioml Depirtmeot’s 
teachers, who would get such bi^h pay under no 
other managem nt • 

Qneo IS — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the I nucip'cs of the griiit in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate m the ease of («) colkges, {b) boys’ 
Bchoola («) gills’ schools, (i; Normal 
schools? 



a mill visible in tbe bacV ground ) I 

bo IS coming belin'd ? (A boy.) 

TVliat 19 tbe douley kept for? 

^liat 18 its cry ? 

If two be taken -from two, bow mncb will 
remain? 

Besides these picture tables there is one which 
allows bow tbe most elementary exercises in arith- 
metic, of which the last of the just-raentioned 
questions gives an instance, cm be executed on 
slates (without figures). The book is compara- 
tively cheap (less than three rupees), there exists 
an English edition too, and it has apread widely 
in more than 12,000 copies already. If generally 
introduced, there might he Kanarese (and other) 
editions prepared with very little trouble Tbe 
pictures are of course European, but this circum- 
stance would only make the lesson more interest- 
ing and iDstrnctive to children, and those pic- 
tures are very few which could not bo understood 
by Indian ohil Iren If this or a similar book 
were prescribed for tbe first or the first two (in girls’ 
schools) standards, masters nould without ditficalty 
learn to give theolject lesson witli intelligciic<*,ond 
the examiner, by putting a few questions outof the 
book, would easily ascertain whetliei and how it 
had been taught One copy of the book would 
be sufficient for the whole school 

Siwytnp might be made a voluntiiry subject, and 
Managers should have the option to teach cither 
Kative or Europeau singing 

Qnra ^0— How far is the whole educational 
system es at present administered, one of prac- 
tical neutrality, te, one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
lait? 

Am SO —Theoretically a school or college has 
so' advantage from the religions ptiooiples that 
are taught in it, Lot practically Goveromeot 
schools have vast advantages over schools founded 
on religious principles, because the lat'er have lo 
give part Of their time to religious iBstroction, 
while in the former all tbe time is given to secular 
instruction Tbe disadvantage is still greater in 
schools for Christian boya and girls, to winch 
still more time must he dedicated to religious 
instruction. The poetry which, to Hindu pii|il9, 
IS as much as an instruction in the subjects of 
their religion, counts m the examination, while 
Christian hymns do not Kathd Sangiaha, a 
prose collection of Kanarese literature, which is 
not only imbued throughout with Hindu ideas 
and morals, but contains extensive extracts from 
Bamajana M'ihabharata,aDd ^bivapuranaiarDon" 
others an account oT tbe Ten Incarnaiioos of 
Vishnu, the Reward of Wirshippmg Sbiva, and 
the 1 ke, — IS an acknowledged reading.book, while 
even in thoroughly Christiun schools no Inspector 
would acknowledge the Bible as each, not even 
its histoiical parts But these are trifling tliiD<ra 
compared with tbe one fact that a whole Voca- 
tional sjatem has been established and is main- 
tained with large sums of money for buildn gs, 
mastets' ealanes, sdiwsl mateiial, prizes, &o,TOa 
wny that private schools have the gee itest diflicul 
ties to compete with it — a system which practically 
leads to ntlieism or at least to religious mdiSer 
ence 

Qites S3 — Can you adduce any instance of a 


ropnelary school or college supported cnlircly 
y fees? 

Am 52— If this question mean what it says, 
"by fees without grants in-aid or other support 
from Government or private parties,” I know only 
of one school, and this only of sdme months' 
duration, of this kind— 1 mean n private hi»Ii 
Echool recently opened at Dli£rwar in opposition 
to tbe Government High School, when some low. 
caste boys were admittM into it It is said to be 
cuppotted entirely by fees, though I am not sate 
some native gentlemen or others do not support 
it in other ways also 

Of schools supported by fees and Government 
grants wo have several instances in the Bjsel 
German mission, r>r , an Anglo-vernaciihir school 
of tbe high school character at Calicut, and a first 
grade Anglo-veri acnlar school at Mangalore 

Q«es S3 —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Governmciit institution of the higher orderto 
become influential and stible when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution? 
if so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ant S3 —The cxpenence of the Basel German 
mission in Mahbar has sliowo that it is powible, 
for there has been in existence there an Anglo- 
icrnacular sebooU of the mission in direct com- 
petition with n G&vtmment Provincial school, 
{te , high school) for years, with au atfeadance of 
above 900 boys at present, there u a similar 
lotliluiion at Mangalore too, in competition with 
a Government Provincial school, but it has not 
been 10 existence for more than about fonr years; 
It IS attended by nearly 200 hoys The eonditioni 
under which tlicse institutiuns have obtained this 
mfluencc^re — 

(1) a great demand for English edncation 

valent m those distnets, 

(2) no lack of competent masters; 

f S) careful and conscientious sapermtendence, 
1) kiud treatment of the students 
Quee 55 — Do educated Natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerativo employment? 

Aaf S3 —Excepting the coraparatively small 
percentage of those wlio get employment under 
Governroenl, educated Natives do not easily find 
rcmuneritm employment in this distnet A few 
are employed by mercl ants, othere as laLils, some 
have found employment in the cotton factories at 
Ilubli, Gadag, S.c , but the roijonty are without 
employment Tbe railway, I think, will make a 
ebaoge for the better 

Qnei 57 —Do yon think there is any truth in 
the Statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS uudiily directed to the Entrance Exauii* 
nation of the University ? If so, are you of opi 
mon that this circumstance impairs the practiwl 
value of the education m secondary schools for the 
leqnireinents of ordinary life? 

Am 57 — Tlie fiist of these questions I must, 
without any hesitation, answer TO the affirmative. 
Passing the examination is so much the all absorb 
ng object of masters and teachers that they 
want to hear o( no other subject hut those pre- 
scribed for th? exaniiuation, nor of even a page of 
the text book more than prescribed At the be- 
ginning pf my ludian life I repeatedly tried to 
interest the pupils of the school in oiy charge in 
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otticr subjects bat tliose of tbe staDdards, nnd 
endeiToured to ludaee tliem to read other bool^ 
besides tbe text I oak used m their cSoss, bat 
always failed 1 hare even found that boya treat 
tliose subjects, or those portioua of a subject, care 
Jess!/, of ivliicS the/ have concluded from preri* 
ous examinations that onl/ a few and easy qnes* 
tions are given m the examination And a few 
weeks before tbe examination, bo/s will often 
leave school, or try to leave it, m order to b* bet- 
ter able to cram But hasty cramming caases 
superficial knowledge, which is soon forgotten and 
13 of no practical use T repeatedly found this to 
be true when I bad occasion to examine Candida^ 
(even of tbe 7tb Anglo vernacular standard) for 
any vacancy in my school They had forgotten, 
or never known, the most elementarj facts id his- 
tory or geography or rules m Kanarese grammar 

Qiie* 29 — ^Wbat system prevails in yoot pro 
Vince with reference to seholiiships, and have you 
any remarks to make on tbe suljeet? Is the 
scholarship system impartially adrainutered as 
between (jovernment and aided schools? 

Jm SO — ^In this part of the coantry sebobr 
ships are only given in Goveinment schools 
Formerly those that wis1 ed to get a scholarship 
had to pass an examination, sud the successful 
eaodidates got tJie scholarship jrrespectire of their 
circumstances. Now, I hear, only poor students 
who pass the examioatiou get scholarships In 
the Charwdr High School there exist 25 scholar- 
ships of B81 per mensem altogether, some 
more, <ome le«s Aided schools get nothing 
of the kind Besides this, Goveenment schools 
have another advantage over aided schools in hav- 
ing eonsidcrahle sums at their disposal for prizes 
(0 the best students 

Quti 80 ^Innicipal support at pTe«ent 
exteuded to grant m aid schools, whether Miong 
ing to Missionary or other bodies , and bow far is 
tl^ support likely to he permaneot ? 

Jnr 30 — Ne ther in this dietrict nor m tliat 
of South Kansra or Malabar, where our Society 
have schools, hare 2 ever heard of any Aluoicipal 
support extended to grant in aid schools whether 
belonging to Jlissionary or other bodies 

^«ej 54 — How far do you consider the text- 
books' in use ID all schools suitable 7 

Jnt 34 — I shall try to answer this question 
with respect to primary and secondary schools 

T -^FTmary SchooU 

I. Reading Series— 

The Kanarese Reading Senes of the E5dacatioDal 
Department in the Bombay Presidency has recent- 
ly been very much improved Bxceptiag a ftw 
thiD^s that require change or correction in a future 
ncw^edition, 1 am of opinion that tbe first four 
hooks are now quite suitable The fith and 6lh 
books I have now with roe in manuscript for re 
viswn, but have not yet been able to read them 
They seem very bulky, and supposing that, not 
the whole of either of the two hooka is to bo read 
within one year in school, but ^nly part of it, and 
that the remainder la intended to furnish useful 
material for home reading, I can only approve of 
their size, but not under the supposition that the 
whole is to bo read m school. The lessons are of 
ench a nature as to require a good deal of oral 
explanation to make them intelligible, and cannot 
be disposed of by superficial and cursory reading 


A reading book of the size of tbe 4th hook is 
quite eoough for one year 

2 l!ie text books for poetry have likewise been 
newly compiled, and are now, as far as seems pos- 
sible, purged of all matter offensive in a moral or 
religious point of view, still, there are some things 
in them which Cbrisiians, for instance, or even 
strict Hindu sectaries or Muhammadans, might 
object agaiDst, and grant in aid schools ooght to 
hare Ii^rty — as they have had np to this time— 
to use other text books of a similar nature 

S In arithmetic we have translations of Co- 
lenso’a arithmetic, of which that by the late 
Deputy Inspector, Mr Channabisappa, is now 
generally used m the Kanarese schools of this 
district at least. 1 consider this boob very well 
adapted to secondary schools , bat we are in want 
of a better graduated compendium of arithmetic 
for the fitst three standards of Kanarese school^, 
because by the method now followed the pnpils 
become clever in slate aiithmetic only, bnt defi 
cient lu mental arithmetic That this has been 
generally tbe effect of the common method of 
teaching anthmetio is proved on the one side by 
tlie fact that the Rducsbonal Department have 
found it necessary to mtioduce menkal anthmetio 
as n separate sub head into the standards, and on 
the other side by the fact that some of the active 
members of tbe educational staff have advised 
aud endeavoured to introduce again the old native 
method oflearning b^ rote endless tables of multi- 
plication and reduction, both integral and fntc- 
tioual, contaiDing monstrosities like this (all 
committed to memory) 23 x29, 83 x 83, 97 x07, 
87 X J, 93 X 1^, 47 X Ji, &c Several small trea- 
tises on mental anthmetio have recently been 
puhlislied to supply tbe want felt, hut generally 
they arc oothing but a senes of rales to he le'iroea 
by heart and practised by the pupils, sueh .as 
this — ^ 

la aaltiplpBg by iS Piet irtU become taatt 

A&oas 13 Aaaae 

In dividiDg by 12 Aanss will bevone p «8 '• 

; ItnpK) a Picc 

' asi so on by Si 4S VO, 1$3 3SJ T69 1 530 

There are rules to f nd the price of 1 seer, { seer, 
&c , the price of I Kinduga, &c , being given, 
and 80 OB almost endless 

U IS self evident that in this way arithmetic 
will never become a mental property of the pupil 
The writer of this years ago compiled a lit)Ie book 
teaching arithmetic to the first three vernacular 
standards in such n way ns to make the pupils 
ready with their numbers, both mentsUy and on 
their dates The plan followed in this little hoot 
(Arithmetical Exercises for Beginners, let Book, 
pp 31, 2nd Book, pp 30, 3rd Book, pp Co, 
Aaswers, pp 2D) isas follotrs — 

Ist Chapter — ^Numbers within ten. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and dm- 
BiOD ate practised withm this space both mentally 
and m writing, and at the end of the chapter 
there are questions like the«e Find tbe price of 
2 (S, 4, 5} seers at S annas per seer, or divide 3 
(6, 6, 0) pice among 4 persons, Ac 
■2nd Chapter — Nnmhers within twenty 
The four simple rules are taught within this 
space in a similar way, first mentally and after- 
wards in writing There occur such questions as 
the following — 

How many yards can be bought for 20 pice at 
5 pice pi-r j ard ? 
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11 (12, 1C, 18, 19) qnarler rupees are eqoal to 
how many rupees ? 

3rd Chapter — Numbers wilhm 100 treated in 
the same way 

4Ui Chapter —Numbers within 1,000. 

S«^«n lurndted* « 

SO tfDthi 
300 + 600=P 

600- 70=? 690X213=? 

3 X 300=? 4X 200=? 3x300=? 

1 o£600=? one third part oieCO=? 


leeoiulto how many tens? nmta? 

hnndreds? 


and similar questions, to be worked mentally, occur 
m this chapter 

6th Chapter — Simpla'and compound addibon 
and snhtractioa oi numbers within 1,000 
to be worked on the slate, the necessary 
simple reductions being done mentally 
Chapter — ilcntat mvi’ibplvcatvan and* 4w\. 
sioa to practise the multiplicition-taWe 
7th Chapter — Numbers above 1,000 to be prac- 
tised mentally 

8th Chapter —The four simple rules 
0th Chapter —The four compound rules 


This book was originally compiled for schools m 
the hladras Presidency, chiefly la South Kauara, 
and IS consequently adapted to the weights and 
mensures there m use, but it might easily be 
adapted to the Bombay Presidency, and we feel 
convinced it would, i! used intelligently, silence 
the cry for more mental arithmetic Besides this, 
the excrcisea are so arranged that even children 
who freqnent school only for one or two years will 
derive the full benefit of the arithmetic they learn 
in school, whereas with the method now m use 
they can scarcely use their arithmetio m every 
day life, nnless they have fimshed three 
standards 

4, As a test book m geometry in vernacular 
Standard VI the rust Book of Cuclid has been 
traa8Klc<r I contider it to be n most uutortuu&te 
thing that Buclid has been introduced Moto our 
Indian schools, a purely scientific work like 
Euclid’s Elements being ilUCUed for pnmary and 
even secondary schools The subject-matter of 
the first three Looks of Euclid, and even more than 
that, might easily be t-iught to boys of 14 to 10 
jears inthin two years, if given in n condensed 
practical form, os experience in Germany and 
Switzerland shows, whereas Eaclid’e hrst iliret 
books are mastered with difficulty lo the upper 
four classes of Our ludun high schools It is 
therefore very desirable that some new text book 
oil geometry be compiled and introduced into our 
j nmary aiul secondary schools 

5 la geigraphy we have now a Ranarese 
translation ol a text-book, which, I am told, bas 
licen compiled by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion of Bombay, and which is well odapt^ to the 
wants of out primary and secondary schools We 
only objict to the unjustifiable tendency for 
Anglicising names and terms that spicariuthe 
translation, ey 


It spells Gh4ta ss Chlat instead of elislts. 
K4nad4 =s Caaara, iiutcaJ of hannsdo. 
I)iv6 = pin, „ Diva. 


It transliterates "Upper Sindh Frontier” ipto 
" Appira Sin\ha Yhraiiti in*' mslc.ii of innslat- 
II g It, the same is done with ihe terms Police 
Siiptrinteiideiit, Subordinate Judge, Civil Snrgeon, 
Dispen«arj, PoliiicJ -Agent, Custom Commu- 
sioner, kc 

A historv of Kan Stala is still wanted, but it u 
la course of preparulion. 


JT •^Secondary School! 

1 Mathematics— 

In antbmetic Colenso's, Cornwell and FitcVi, 
and Barnard Smith's compendia are mostly ns^ 
in opr schools All of them have the drawback 
tiiat they are purely English We are still m 
want of a book in which Indian coins, Indiaa 
weights nud measures, Indian accounts, &c , ate 
made use of 

The same is the ease with algtbra I am of 
opinion tliat Native students would find the study 
of algebra much more congenial, if some notice 
were taken ol the native way of doing algehncal 
sums With respect to geometry I have gii en my 
opinion above 1 tliiuk it holds good for Anglo- 
verDaculor schools too. 

2 Vernacular 

The Anglo-vemaeuhr standards prescribe some 
Kanareae author for the standards above the 
second 1 am of oj inion that this practice u not 
advisable for secondary schools Kanarese poems, 
and I suppose it i» commonly the case with verna- 
cular poetry, generally contain a good deal of 
nselesa, uninteresting, and even offensive stuff, 
besides much that is really fine and beautiful 
Instcivd of reading and cxplMmng all Uiat la 
schools, it would, I think, be mach preferable to 
have anthologies, containing the cream of Kaoa 
rese poetiy, and leaving the dregs 

There have been published several Kanarese 
ontbologies— besides the departmental 1st and 
2nd books of poetiy for vernacular schools— that 
are well fitted to answer the purpose. 

(1) There is an expurgated (even of all the 
names of Hindu deities) "Kanarese Feetieal 
Anthology ” or “ Karnataka Kavyamale ” printed 
attbc Mission Press at Mangalore 

(2) There is a very good "Kanarese Poetical 
Anthology ” or " PrnLavyamalike,'* printed at the 
Mysore Government Pre=s and compiUd by the 
late Reverend ^Ir Wuith, a Kanarese scholar of 
the first order This one does not go bo far m 
eipurgnliOQ , it has nowhere changed the ongiMl 
text, but gives long and coherent extracts ot the 
roost celebrated Kanare«e authors of differeot 
periods and creeds contaniing— 

lit— BrAtiasnij.al Literatore 
Sod— Ditcratare of tbs Tsiai 
3id— Literature of thsLinndjets - _ , 

4li— A few pieCM (three bynini') of Nslire Chrutisa 
Literature 

3. English— 

The departmental English senes by Mr 
ards IS now generally acknowledged to be o®* 
suited to the wants of our Anglo vernacular 
schools , 1 do not know if they are to be enper- 
seded by belter ones or not, but I know of a new 
English scries which seems to be very well adapted 
and which I have introduced in the 
schools— I mean the " Madras Reader's EnshsE 
Series” of the Ztfadms Educational Di-port- 
mint, published by Mr Warden and Mr 
waite They (chwfly the Ist nud Sod booki) 
conlam a eullicieut quantity of wcB chosen 
English reading, besides copious notes, bints, c** 
ercuesfor translation (into English and KanareMi), 
consersation, &( * 

In higher classes, easy English classics are 
n«ed, such as " Robinson Crusoe,” "Sandford and 
Jlcrtoa,” the " Vicar of M akeCeld,” and the like 
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Tbough I approve cordially of tins practice, I do 
not tlunU it ongbt to to followed m poetry loo, 
at least not m the standards telow the 7th 
Aoglo.7emacular It ecenis to mo (hat the phin 
followed m the schools of the JIadraa Preei. 
dcncy is preferahle, vjz , to have well chosen selec 
tions In these it is possible to have a greater 
^anetjof metre and of euhjcct, to choose* the 
very best pieces of poetry, and thos to make the 
BtQuy of English poetry at once pleasant and nse- 
ful to the students The two ''Selections in 
Prose,” a mmor and a large one, that were m use 
in the hfadros Presidency some fourteen years ago, 
and piohahly are so still, are very good and suit* 
able, I think 

Summing up the results of the foregoing de- 
daclions, I am of opinion that we arc sbll in 
want of-* 

(1) A good methodical guide for elementary 
lostraction in cntnmetio. 

(«) A clear and practical compcndiom of 
geometry nith a ditfcrent arrangement 
from that of Eoehd s Elements, for 
the sixth standard of lemacular and for 
Anglo-vernacular schools 

(3) Compendia on arithmetic and algebra 

that take some notice too of native com*, 
measures, accounts, &c., for Anglo* 
vemtcuhr school* 

(4) A history of Karnataka 

(5) A good and comprehensive hut pnriGed 

selection of Kanarese poetry for Aoglo* 
vemaenlar schools 

(C) One or two selections of English poetry, 

Qasf dj^Are the present arrangements of 
tho Edacational Department in regard to examio* 
otiODS or text'hooks, or in an) other way, such as 
unneccssanly interfere with the free devclopmeot ' 
of prn nte institutions ? Do they in nny wise tend 
to check the development of natoral character and 
ahiltty, or to interfere nilh the prodnciion of a 
useful vernacular literature? 

An$ S5— The Basel Evangelical miswon of 
which I nm A oiemlier, is row, in all the provinces 
in which it has schools— South Jfnratha Sooth 
Kanara, Knrg, hlalahar, nnd the Nilgins, con* 
nected with Govcmnicnt, and draws grants lo* 
aid But the question has repeatedly hwn raised 
and discussed in onr ^Iissionary coQf«,reiice«, 
whether it was not belter for the development of 
our schools to withdraw entirely from Hus connec* 
tiOQ With Oovernmciit 1 1 ouph 1 am one of (hose 
who ndvised the contrary, yet I too nm of opinion 
that the grant in aid rules and standards interfiro 
somewhat too much with the free development of 
private institutions 

I adduce some instances 

1. Rtila 7 of the grant'in aid rules cow in fovco 
is rather hampering It is customary in many 
schools, and in orphanages the honscbold business 
makes it n neccssitv, to give one or even two half 
h hdays a week But, o" a rule, school l>egiDB at 7, 
and ends at 10 A u , lasting tli'Oe Lours only, which 
cannot well Lc increased to four, ns Ilinduchtldrcu 
frequently come to school without breakfast, the 
consequence is, that tboso davs cannot be counte I 
as school days But where grants are given by 
the Tcsnltsior period cal examination this rsle seems 
quite unDecc««arj, a regular attendance King in 
tWinterest of tho Manager. The onlv mlclhgible 
cause for this rnlo seems to he to prevent 3ianagers 


to draw grants for children who have not learned in 
his school But the few cases to which the rule 
has this effect are not worth the while and the 
troable necessitated by Leepirg double registers 
Buie 9, too, IS of a siraihp kind, forcing the 
Manager to bavo double register*, one ip which 
the honrg of presence are marked, and in which 
other particular*, such as caste age, &&, of the 
pQpils are recordeil, and one of the form prescnl^ 
m Schedule D Let the “red tape” remain m 
the Gorernment offices, lo schools it will do more 
barai thoQ good 

2 The standards too in some cases are hinder* 
ing a bealthv development of schools and master^, 
by forcing the master to follow a certain method 
prescribed or supposed in them , fur instance— 

(a) In artlimelie I should hare made the 
schoolmasters nnder my management to 
follow a method quite different' from that 
snpposodin the standards, if I had not been 
prevented by tbe rules I should have 
introduced the method suggested m para* 
graph 3 of my answer to question 10, 
from which I expect far better results 
(i) In fffojrapAy the standards force grant*m* 
aid schools to teach— 

Geography of tbe distnet to Standard 
2iid of Iwys’ and Standard Srd of 
girls’ schools, geography of the Pre- 
sideDcy to Standards J and 4 of boys’ 
and girls’ rchools re«pectively, ood 
geograpb}»of India, Asia, ond Europe, 
and of the World to Standards Uh to 
Cth of boys’ rebools Girls art sunposed. 
to need no more but a knawlcuge of 
their Presidency 

This arrangement is based on the principle that 
instroctiOD slioulJ begin with tho things that are 
near and familiar to children, and thence proceed to 
the unknown 

Tliough I qnitc ogreo with this priDCi|Ie, I 
object to t1 c Danner in which it is applied here 
If I were not forced to follow the Government 
course, I should indeed begin with the district 
also, but I should thci ce proceed to teach somo 
clementar} geography of the whole world for these 
reasons— 

That the fnndamcntil principles of geo- 
graphy, the nccc»«aiy terms, &.c , are 
’ learned in the first year 

2nJ —That the n»£ of (he Bombay Pre* dency is 
ss unknown and foreign to cliildrcn who 
have learned the Dh£rw£r distnet, for 
instsoce, as is China or America, uod msy 
be even more so, for children have eaten 
China sugar, moy have beard of Ameri- 
can cortoo, end use English needles, 
hrench paper, 1-c, but probably haw 
not so mnch as beard of Sind or the 
• Kbeda dutnet 

5rd— Thai some knowledge of the gcograpbyof 
tbe world is, in tny opinion, moeh more 
useful for the mental development as well 
os the every-day life of poj il* than the 
knowledge of the geogrsphy of tho Preei* 
denoy, and even of inlia, and t* very 
fewl-ovs and no girls remain lunger in 
school than to the end of the 4 tb standard 
that, Laowlcdge shou’d imparted fiat. 
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1 «l£> not wisti to foreo these Tiew» on any eno j 
eJso, but I Jo wish tbnt Managers be alloweil mote 
freeJom in this rcs^wit I 

(e) Tbo stamlarJ* rresenbo eomo Tornicniar j 
pcelry for each atanjarcl beginning from I 
the seconJ, and they icem quite juatifiea | 
in tins, os also in 1 ngland and other 1 iiro« 
pean countries poetry islenriicil and ondor* 
stood cten b^ thcsmallcst children But 
vernacular poetry — at leisl iti Kanarcse 
-^18 generally so full of Sanihrit and ol I 
and difhcull words and forms, that it is 
quite uiimtelhcible to chil Iren, and must 
' be taught with tl e greatest troul lo and 

pains Tl is may best be aeon from lie 
way in which poetry is taught in most of 
the schools first, the piece is learned by 
heart to accustom the children to the 
foriign t unds, then the unLnown words 
are dictated to, or made to be copied bj, 
the chU Iren, to^ell cr nith their mean. 
iDg, and committed to memof) , at list 
a pamphnsc of the whole is dictated or 
copied, and cornmittetl to tnetnory 
rven the easiest pieces of K’lnflrcso poclrv, as 
it now IS, ate too d fliciiU for any slandard felow 
the fourth or at least th« thml, and ^tal»a5CTa of 
schools ought to hare the liberty to dispenca with 
this subject at least in girl’s schools cstal lisbed for 
the lower classes or orphanages 

Q ei SG-^ln a complete seberae of edncation 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taheo by the S&te and by other 
agencies? 

Ant 8G—lt IS clear that those parts of the , 
educational spstem most be Uiea by Government 
that will not bo taken up by other agencies, above 
nil fftmarj edutahon , private agencies and even . 
ilunietpaland other bodies being either anwillitig, 
or, as IS tlio ciso with Missionary Societies, onalle 
to talc m band this most extensive and most im. | 
portant part of the system Likewise should 
Governmeut provide teachers for primary scl oofs 
This does not exclude, however, tiiat Govemment 
withdraw from either of these parts, where pniate 
agencies cm do the work, or that primary schools 
be partly left to the management and lospcction 
of loci! hoards 

Secondatu ieheoU may, as a rule, be left to pnvato 
agencies the classes who avail thcinselv(.8 oi them 
being able to found and to manage thoso scliools 
by themselves , aud where th^ want to do so, or 
are too exclusive, Missionary bodies wdl be found 
wilhog to step in 

As to tollegtt, I have no experience, but I think 
that in provinces which are advanced in education 
they might he left to private agencies 

Que» 37 --171131 eflect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to alarge extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local.cxertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Am S7 —1 have answered part of this question 
in my answer to question 60 If Government 
were to withdraw fiom the direct management of 
schools and colleges in { laces where there are no 
Missionary or other philanthropic institutions, I 
think the effect would ho that the Bralimios would 
get the monopoly of education agvtn, and that 
other ela'ses would bo more or less excluded 
Bat with schools in competition tl at are not 


{nfluenced by ca«le »pmt, and specially vf 11^6 
!■« no atternativc Kft to peoi lo but to csulluh 
sclieolt f»r themselves or to «nd Ihnr chilicn 
to tbo miswon schools, they will be timed to jj 
(oincthing fir tbemsdves, anl there will be i 
bealHiicr competition bclwien Hindu ichooU anj 
mission tchoola than there i* now between Gov 
ernmsnt and pnvato schools— a competitian la 
wbich one part), by lit vast resources and over 
powering inntiencc, has all the alvantages on itj 
Side J know of several cases in which p»p]« 
invitcf^ Govemment to establish a school in direct 
opposition to a noiiniliing miavion school, sol 
wliero ths cstablialiment of tha Govemment school 
mined the mission school H there tc say 
fljgrsnt violation of the pnncijla of rvlgioci 
neutrality, it it a proceeding like this Mhy not 
let peorle exert ihcmsclres, and do and spend 
something for their religion, if they think they 
have reason to fear for it ? 

9?— Does definite instraetien in daty 
and the pnnciples of moral conduct eccapy aav 
place in the course of (Jovemment colleges aal 
schools? Have you any tuggcf Cions to make cd 
this suljecl ? 

Ant BO —As far as I am acquainted snth Gov- 
ernment schools, on 1 could learn from tuch is 
are ocquaintcJ with them, I sm afraid I most 
entirely negaiivc the first part of this question 
Not only does dcfmito lastructioa in duty anJ 
the pnuciplcs of moral conduct occupy noplace 
in the course of Covemmeot schools (I am not 
acquainted with any college!, but it seeBi that 
even occasional instructions of this Liadaroicldcni 
thought of At least this u the conclaiiM we 
mnet arrive at when we judge by result! I im, 
living at a plsco where a Government high school 
bas !^n eiuilishcil on I well allcnJed for aboet 
ten years \\ hat arc the results in a moral point 
of view ? I Will not inquire into the pnvvte life 
of tlie itudcnU, not into theic Loncstf as Govern 
meat officials— the collectors and judges aw 
better quahCed to judgo of tbo latter than I— *i 
will only epeak. of a mere outside matter It is 
a Tact of which Missionaries hwo often complain 
<al that from no one do they meet with more op 
position than from the piipiU of the high schools 
—Dot that kind of oppositiou which we meet with 
in thoso who are zealous for their own religion, 
or 111 those wlio arc itiqinrcvs for truth, or in lhos« 
who have become sceptics by scientifio puwuils, 
but simply such ns one might expect from nncinl, 
unmanuered, and even rude boys, puffed up with 
their knowledge Mhcn we are, as we oftea 
have been, hindered in street preaching by cease 
less impertinent questions and rude conlraJiction, 
thc<e come from high school students, when we 
aro hooted ot and bawled ot, it is by theiriosti 
gallon Lvea while passing by their play groual 
lebind the high school buildings I have heard 
them hoot mu\ bawl after mo , though, invited by 
tho held master, I was repeatedly present »t the 
distribution of pnzts m their hall Of course a 
Missionary ronst be prepared for tl is kind of treat 
ment, but not from educated students who ought 
to be taught better 

I have been told even that, ns a rule, they show 
very little respect to Iheir own masters I do not 
mean to blame the head master, who is bigblv 
spoken of, nor tha other masters, of whom with 
one exception, I have not heard anything f® 
their discredit , the cause of nil this is lying rather 
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m tlie eystcm linn m individuals The masters 
have not yet been sufEcientty impressed with the 
greitne's and the urgency of their duty to teach 
their students good mor ils and good maonbrs^Iso 
I cannot, however, refiaia from ZQent>onios.a 
case where a decidedly pernicious mflneniih is 
eiercised by a master on his pupils, since bo" does 
Dot blush to uoe ohs"etie language, and to pass 
the moat scumlotis jests on them in Bchord^ 

If I am to make any suggestions on tins subject, 
I cannot but express ini conviction that Tnotah^ 
cmnot sonndjj bo based on any other foundatidii 
hut religion, still somethng may he done to 
remedy tbeuhove-mentioi cd defects aiica«t partly 
1 No person should he appointed as a master 
111 a Government school, especially in a 
high school agunst whose pntate hte 
grave objections can be raised 
S Nor should masters who notoriously lead an 
immoral life be kept in a school 
8 Behaviour should form one of the items m 
the school ceitiGcates, and to prevent ibe 
character given in the certificates from being 
arbitrary, they should be bastd on the good 
or had marks given by the tend master once 
a month m a geneial meeting, after having 
consulted his assistants Bisobedienee, 
rndtnesa, had language, tolling bee, cheat- 
ing, and similar gra\e faults sboold be 
punished by giving bad marks • 

4 It should he strictly enjoined upon masters 

that it IS an important part of their duty 
to educate their students to monhty ana 
good manners, and it would l>e helpful to 
them to have a limited Dumber of rules 
printed in large letters hung up in every 
1 school ro >m 

5 One, or if possible two, hours weekly of tbe 

time given to Bug1i«h instruction should be 
set aside tn the higher classes for the 
reading cf an English moral class look, in 
lower classes and Eanarese schools the 
Kanarese reading book should cootain a 
well selected eollectiou of good stones as 
examples of morality Bue m either case 
these stones must be used to teach and 
to exemplify good conduct, not to teach 
the language 

Qwes Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger jn amount, and given on less oneroos terms, 
than those to boys' schools , and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked? 

Am Girls get double tbe amount which 
IS given to boys who pass the prescribed exaoiiua> 
fion , they also get a grant of 82 ea h for ere 
ditabla plain ncwle work the terms are eomewbat 
less onerous m arithmetic and geography Con- 
sidenng, however, that to teach girU the needle, 
work required for the standard will take at least six 
or eight hours a week (in our orjhaingestley have 
two hours three or four times a weekl it seems to 
me that the distinction ta not sufficiently marled , 
and our experience teaches us that to teach one 
of the four standards of girls’ eel ools well, takes 
two years instead of one, as we think is the luten 
tion of the standards It is e«iiccially in scl ools for 
lower castes tliat this is felt, whereas in those that 
are attended by the ln-tter cla«‘ies the girls are more 
intelligent and learn faster I am of opinion that 
grammar and fractions need occupy no place in 
primary girls' schools , they arc seldom understood 
and soon forgotten Capitation alloirance should 
he double of that in hoys' schools 


Qiies 46 — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has alrcadj been taken by Euro- 
pean ladles, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in this 
cause? • 

4«# 4? — There are a few European ladies who 
fake an interest m the promotion of female edu- 
cation, attciuling public examinations of girls' 
ecfiools, visiting schools when they are in tbe 
districts with tlieir husbands, subscribing to 
orphanages, and showing tlieir interest m various 
other wajs But, on the whole, I am of opinion, 
the si are taken by tlicm m the promotion of female 
education is very little, excepting the wives of 
Missioranes and some other ladies connected 
with Missionary soiieties, I am afraid there is 
a very small minority who prove their interest 
by anything more than occasional gifts of money. 
Thereare difficulties in the way, it is tme, ignorance 
of the vemacuhrs being one of them. But these 
difficulties may he overcome, and many a lady who 
now perhaps complains of tbe dullness of Indian 
life would feel it less dull if she took an actiie 
part to some school or other But how to wm 
their interest ? Perhaps an appeal writfeu some 
able person (especially if she he a lady) pointing 
out the means and ways bow to show their inter- 
est and widelv circnlated among Enropean ladies, 
would do good, but of more use Will It be if in- 
fluetifial laltes or gentlemen take tbe lead end 
by ezemple and persuaeion try to interest them in 
the cau«e As to tbe share Miesio'nary ladies take 
ID tbiscau<$, I can only speak of those connected 
with tbe mission of -which lama member Those 
that hive the charge of orphanages snpemitend the 
house-keeping business, personality instruct their 
girls ID Deedle-tTork, sometimes give I ssons in oue 
subjector another, such ns singiug, Bible stones , 
otheis wlohave no orphanages Uach the girls of 
tbe small parnclnal girls’ schools of their respect- 
ne stations cbieSy needle-wotk, in some places 
where our mission Las girls' schools for Iliudu 
girls, tbdj V) it those daily or at least several times 
a weel Of course, to be able to do this work 
efiectnally, they must learn the vernacular, and 
tliej ali learu it, so as to be able to converse m it 
aud ti> read it, some write it too 

Que$ 57 — ^To what proportion of the gross ex 
penoe do Tou think that tlie grant m aid should 
amount Uuder ordinary circumstances m the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

57—1 think the principle is vicious. By 
gmng a proportion of the expense. Government 
cnpples poor worthy schools, and wastes money on 
a wasteful institution A maximum should be 
fixed for each scholar If Government grant half 
the Slim that Las hitl erto been spent on a pupil 
of Goiernment schools, taken in the aierage for 
each puj i( of a private school that w iiescTVtog 
of grants, the managers of private schools will, I 
think, have no cause to complain 

Q M CS — hat Jo you consider to be the 
Diaxifflum number oF pupils that can he efficiently 
taught 8S a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges null schools respectivcli 7 

Am 58 — In colleges where the professors 
have oulr to lecture, the number of students 
has DO limits but the walls of the keturc room 
and the reach of the lecinrer's voice I have seen 
as many as bO or more students in one Iccturc- 
tooin 

In secondary schools ranch depends on the 
standards, on higher standards 20 hoys is the 
184 



maximum, in iowex staudaraa SO, oteven 40, boys 
may betangbt without much difBcuUy as aclass ^ 
la Ternacohir schools a good teacher will hare 
httle'difficulty efficiently to teach even adi» 
of 60 ■>' ’’ 

Qiie) 60— ‘Does a stnet interpretation of {he 
principle of religions neutrality reouire Jbemtli 
drawai of the Goverameot from the direct, manage- 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Jna. 60— 1( religious neutrality mean non* 
inteifereuce with the religious opinions and 
practices of the people under Her Majesty*# Go»- 
crnraenk in India, its strict inteipielatiou requiiea 
the Withdrawal of England from India, for Gov- 
ernment has already interfered, and is daily inter- 
fering, with the Indian religions It being a 
religions principle of the Muhammadans that Islam 
must rule jarainonut o! all the other meeds, 
England is hindering them continually lu carrying 
out this principle *'Tbe Erahmans claim supre 
macy alike over kings and people " as tbeir Liitb- 
right, hut are prevented hy Goveimment from 
enfotcing Iheir claim It was a religious practice 
-cf the thug to kill and roh his fellow traveller m 
honour of Ehavaui, or of the Ebonds to offer 
human sacrifices by hundreds to the deity of the 
earth, but Government interfered In fact, m a 
country like India, every act of Goveintaeui must 
he felt as an interference with some pai t of religi >o 
by one portion of the community or other The | 
suppression of ^he Sati, of infanticide, &e, must 
liave violated the religious feelings of a large 
number, equality before the law^bow baa it 
quite recently outraged the feelings of a Vaishnava 
sect about Bombay ? Kor can it be denied that the 
knowledge Government imparts lu schools, or at 
least requires from those that wish to enter its 
service, matenally loterferes with their creed, in 
fact destroys it Yet, in apite of these nodeniable 
facts, England will not withdraw from her lodiao 
Empire, nor will Government desist from eoforc* 
ing its laws and making new ones, or from requir- 
ing the candidates for its offices to get a good 
eduMtiM Jt must he the duf/ of a Chnsttaa 
Government to let the millions whom Ood has 
placed under thew charge, partake of all the bless 
mgs of a religion of truth and of the civilisation 
grown under its shadow, only restricted and 
guided by those considerations that lie lo the 
nature of this religiou itself, and therefore refrain- 
ing from anything like coercion, which would only 
frustrate the object 

It follows from these considerations that Govern- 
raeut is bound to procure a good education for its 
subjects, but the question is this — cannot tbisend 
bo better reached if Government withdraw from 
the direct management of schools and college®, 
fixing only the standards of education it requires 
of the candidates for its service, and leaving it to 
private parties to foun 1 and manage the necessary 
educational tnstitutiOD? For it cannot he denied 
that the knowledge which is and must be taught 
in Government srhools cannot but destroy tbelmld 
which the religion of their ancestors has on the 
mind of the students, and with this the stays of 
their morals too, without giving something ^ter 
for it But what wiB be the consequences of the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of schools? I asked a Brahman 
this question a few days ogo, and got this answer 
“Tlie result will be that most of the other castes 
will be depnicd of education, while the Btab 


have no other resources, will manage ta 
ett OTybow-.*’ I think this answer quite nglit, 
in^, as^lhink iljs^tfeither in the interest ol tte 
nation nor in tliAt of the Government to keep up or 
r^tore'jhe roohopo^'^f education, which the Brah 
snatu possessed tul lately, -fir stillpossess in some 
^.places, Go7etnB^nq,8honid only withdraw m those 
piaeec where^tt may bu sure that there are pnrste 
■ parties, besides the Brahmans, who are willing and 
flblot&establishEcboots forall castes Underthese 
! KstnCtiona Gdvetnment should, in my cptuioo, 

I sfithdraW from the direct management of schools, 
giving libernl granls-m-aid to efficient pnrnte 
I iDstitutionh , the reasons are the following — 

I 1.— The reproach of training a set of young 

I men whoTiave neither fear of God nor of^ ’ 

I man, will be taken away from Govem* 

meat. 

2 —Missionary and other philanthropic bodies 
will have more scope to impart an eJe 
catioa based on a sound ^religions aad 
moral foundation 

S —Natives who object to the education the r 
children get in Government or mission , 
schools will be stirred to erect schools of 
their own, and by this a healthy public 
spint will be created and fostered 

i —As private institutions, as a rule, work 
cheaper than Government instifutions, ; 
part of the money hitherto expended cn 
middle and higher education may be used 
to establish more primary schools, acdj, 
thus to let education pervade the masKS 
of the uatioa 

Quet 65 —Are there anv arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of vour pronnee to pK* 
vest boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received t 
into another ? What are the nrrangements wbieb 
you would suggest? 

Ant $3 — ^Though il is very injurious to sebooli 
when they receive boys who frequently go from 
one school to another, and very disheartenmg to 
masters to hse perbape the most promising hoys, 
yet this kmd of thing has always been, and is still 
going on, at places where there are more tbsu one 
school of the same Lind It is chiefly mission 
schools that l^ave to sufier under it Several ex 
pedients have been tned by my predecessors to 
mate artaugemeute with the head master of tl e 
high echool at Bbarwdr to prevent this kiad of 
vagrancy, they had not the desired effect, as,«o 
my predecessors told me, they are not kept by 
the other side, for, though the head master kept 
hre woid, his assistauts found means to elude it 
One arrangement, for mstauce, was that no boy 
should he received who had no certificate from tbe 
head master of the school he came from , bat “ 
this arrangement be not considered binding ou 
either 6 de, it will be only injurious totbapavfy 
who keeps bis word , ogam, if musters of Gpvem* 
ment vernacular schools give no certificates to 
boya who wish to go to the mission Anglo v®v- 
oacuUr echool, but only to those who go to tf>e 
Government school, it is likewise lujuricus to one 
party I would, therefore,, rather have no »>■- 
rangenient at all 

Q«e» fiS— How far would Government he 
jnsti&ed in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu 
btion object to attend the only alternative insti- 
tuiion oq the ground of its religious teaching? 


Jns CS— -I oitt of opinion ttiat, fiiS j 

M\ier 'nsiiiiition'is open to aU the cla«se9| 'Qottnl* ■ 
iiKnt 18 justified in vrithdraTCinp fot'pf ih&sewio 
object to attend iLc other schdm trolly VaLite Uicfr- 
religion, tliDy can establish •A.'Kbo^T of ticir own 
and get Govcmment'^icl forn; if tbt'jWiifli 
n tiling to do so, tlieir dijeCfiOn? have Jiille fifctlU 
At Slongnlore, in South Knuarn, for insfanco, 
there existed an Angfo-vemaMilae tnriion aehool^ 
for many years, long before Government ttiongll 
of estabJisbiDgscbools DribmanSjas wellasotn^r 
castes sent their sons to it, and tnanjr nho ate now 
in high oraployinent os mainhtdiirg sub liiJges, 
valils, ^Sec , received their instruction in the 


iBisswa school, and it tvns not before a Govern, 
'went .Inspector of Scboola began to hold up 
Impes of a Government school to the people, that 
^ihey began to eom] hm of the mission school and 
loeljectto sending their sons toil Wheu the 
Inspector had gone the school would fid again p 
wlieu the time of Ins coming to the place was 
liear, 1 > 0 ) s would gradually fall off, and attendance 
would become lower This waV going on for, 
BftlWe years tiH a Government school was establish 
<(1 ana the mission school ruined Ilui now, after 
tli« lapse of ten or twelve years, the mission school 
IS oa (lilt as it ever was though the Government 
school continues at the place 


CrofS cxatmnaUon of 


i?y 3kln Jacob 

Q 1 —.In your 2nd answer you sUta that 
for various ejocificd reasons tlio cc»s schools 
m jour proTinco arc unpopular Do jou not 
» think that the incrca.«e of 3'*,C00 cliildrcn, winch 
has occurred in three schools during the last /our 
jeais, show's that the schools arc increasing in 
pojsiixntj ? 

^ A 1 — I think it shows tliat they are increas. 
' ing in popularity But as Hearn from an Edu- 
cational inspector tliat they still desire a huger 
attendance, I presume that then exists a OLftaiu 
scn«e of disappointment m oflicul minds as to the 
rcsnlts. 

<2 S— '\roiild you kindly state what are the 
innovations which yon ny are objected tb in tho 
preeent eyvtetn of primary education? 

A S -^00 innoTstion w tliat they commence 
from the first to read printed books instead of 
manuscript, secondly, googwphy u unpopular, 
thirdly, on the whole, iho general course of in. 
stmction IS diffeant from the indigenous schools 
• <2 In deference to this prejudice has atten- 

tion lately been paid in Oovemment high schools 
to tho troding ot manuscnjta lu addifwn to panted 


ledge — 18 tlie result of aversiort The evidences 1 
can adduce m support of this assertion are — 

(1) kVhen recently some Mdhilr boys were ad 

nutted to the Oovemment High School 
at DharwSr, about 150 boys of the 
higher ca«tes left school 

(2) An edneated Brahman, to whom I put tins 

S iestion, answered it m the affirmative, 
ough reJcictttntly.saying his statement 
would net !« rch'lied by his caste people 
(8) The evidence of a Missionary of long resi- 
dence in India (not of my own Society) 
Q Do you mean tho a«serttou about the 
attitude of the higher castes to apply to those 
members of them who have had an English edu 
cation? If you do, can you adduce sny eridesco 
upon that point ? 

J S—i mean it to opplv to those who have 
had no Engluh education, though the charge of 
lodifference opphes to a great extent to the edu 
caled nwa W# oho 

<2 S — It ould the reading of a Eurana m a 
pnioary school containing llindu pupils be, in 
your opiiuoB, a greater violation of the prmciple 
of religious neutrality than the admission of 
Christian poetry os n ^nAarit rabj^ct to CnriVtian 



that It was the duty of the Educational Dei^ 
meat to endeavour to create those “local bodief" 

I wi«h to take this opportunity of correcting a 
mistake m my answer 15 the iD'titotion m 
Jfalabar referred to has not yet heen transferred 
as slated , the transfer is sliU under consideration 
Q 5 — As a matter of fact liavc there been any 
hodie®, except Missionary Societie®, ready to under- 
take that work ? 

5 — I do not know of any, as far as my 
experience goes. 

Q C — On your interpretation of Rule 10, 
paragraph 2, how would you deal with a case in 
which one half of the standard was done in the 
first year, but the second half not finished in the 
next year? 

A G — I should not give any grant, or not the j 
full grant, as the particulars of the case would : 
suggest I 

Q 7 — ^la your ohjeetion to the present educa- 
tional system ba«ed on the despatch of 1854, or 
on your own opinion independent of that despatch ? 
If on the despatch, please point out the words m 
it which you think support your ohjeetioo 
A 7—1 do not remember having seen any 
danse in the questions sent to me inticnating that 
my answers should he entirely ha«ed on the dcs- | 
patch of 1.854' But m my opinion the words in 
paragraph 56 of the despatch, no notice whatso- 
ever should he taken by the Inspectors of the 
religious doctrines which may be taught in any 
school '* and the words " secular knowledge” m the 
same paragraph, are sufficiently strong to exclude 
subjects bke tho«e meutioncd in my answer 
Q S —'What evidence can you adduce in rap- 
port of your statement that the present system 
^practically leads to atheism or at least to religious 
indifference ? 

A (1) Common sense leads me to draw 
the conclusion that a system which must of 
necessity undermine the foundation of the old 
religion without ginng anj’thing instead of it, 
must lead to that result 

(2) Ca®es that have come under my observation 
corroborate the conclusion 

(3) An influential native paper of this city last 
ear contained the following quotation from a 
ettcr of an educated Native gentleman of this 

Presidency to a free-thinking journal m Eng- 
land — 

Tree thoaglt ic l>ecoming the nlitnon of India «,tb a 
rapidity and thoroughoesa at once appalhng to the ortho- 
dor, imnaing to the free tnd^isay eareleas gallios who 
govern ns snd debgttfni to the sceptic By a process as 
scientific and nnernng as the tranwn ssion of s< ond W the 
telephone the educated liativeaof India are be ogtunied 
into nnbelittCTs by the eame training wTTich is extensiTely 
and successfnlly turning tbctn into scholars Tbelndaa 
GoTernment hia established a thorough and mde spread 
system of godless education, and the coniequeoce is iiis>' eaL 
Ihe scales fall from the eyes and the disenlbralled'' on 
decs red a-walsetied Hindu ti>« from the study rf tVesteni 
science like the man dispossessed of the devil with his 
house ‘empty swept, and.garnishcd " 

Tt IS impossible not to admire the logical con 
Bistency of the acute Htndn mind in this emec 
geucy, particularly when we contrast it with the 
miserible dnielhng of the European mind in like 
circumstances 

An “ex student” of the Piesideney College 
m Calcutta says {Friend of India, 27th MaiSs 
18S3) “ If -tlie Presidency College does not turn 

out Christians, it sends year after year scores of 
youths who believe neither in religign noi moral 


ily*’ ..“Many of the gndnates who tAe Ihsir 
honours in mental and moral philosophy turn eat 
scoffets and sceptics 

Hie Indtan Mirror thus refers totheGovent. 
inent colleges — 

' Ws beliefs we are correct in taji g that iliere Is t 
pretty itrong fieliog araengvt the more thoughtfol aoj 
caroest portion of our edacafed countrymen sgaiast the 
uatcnaiisii g twlcnc «» of llie ajiUm of eductUon punuei 
in Government eel ools and colleges £ipcr «nce hu fdly 
attetied the enl elTeeU of the system and one has ooly 
to refer to the Urge number of gradoatca and under-pi. 
duate* of cut Uuirersitj in order to be convinced It u a 
iwtonoui fact that young men freslf fiom eoUegt, imprti 

dently parade their material sm and infidelity Ufere their 
bair educated comrades and pooh pooh the sacred truthiot 
religion and morality JiothiuB is oiorsdisgusOof this 

the effrontery and conceit with which our B A sand df-A-s 
aCoffalGod iminoratily, and eouscience'* 

^ 0 — ^Wbat IS the number of pupils at present 
la the Government schools at Malabar and Mznoo- 
loro referred to in your answer 237 

A 9 — 1 have no means of ascertaining this at 
a moment's notice But I recollect liavug been 
informed that tte reason why the Government 
High School at Tellicberry is about tobetrans- , 
ferred to the management of our mission there is 
this, that the Goiernment school was suffering 
somewhat trader the competition of th<* nusnoa 
school 

Q 10— What subject would you like to add 
to the course presenb^ for Matncnlatioa, and 
with what object ’ 

A 10^1 should not add any new rabycts, «- 
cept so far as to make drawing, both free-hand and 
geometrical, a compulsory subject, and to let these 
^sons on natuia) phjJosopby which are generally 
disposed of in the vernacular teadrag senes w 
j taught in a more regular course, but anthmebe, 

' geometry, and the vernacular might, I th^, U 
I taught in a more practical way so as to enable the 
jiiipils to make use of tbeit acquirements in after- 

But it appears to me that to carry thisont, 
those pupils who have no intention of going to 
College would, have to be separated from those who 
have. 

Q 21 —As no teit-book whatever is pre=cnbed 
by the University for* MatncuLition, what do you 
mean by your statement that teachers won’t hear 
of even a page of the text-book more than pre- 
Bcnbcd? 

A 11 —I did not mean “ prescribed by the 
University," but by the school, and I was not 
thinking and wnting of the Matriculation Lxaimn 
ation only, hut of the Previous EiammaDon as 
well 

Q 12 — Am 1 right ra raferting from you* 
answer 36 that ra jour opinion Government 
should, as a general principle, have do more to do 
with any branch of education than is absolutely 
necessary to keep education just ahve la the 
country ? If that is y our opinion, please point out 
what words in the despatch of 1854 support it 

A 12 —I do not think my answer imphes that 

Q 13 — tYhat classes avail themselves sec- 
ondary schools, and what evideoce have they 
given of “ being abk to found and manage those 
schools fay tliemselves” with reasonable assurance 
of rormanenco ? 

A ii— Chiefly Brahmans, Linnets, and arti- 
sans I think they have scarcely had any oicasion 

to give such evidence, there having been no neces- 
sity for it Bat I should not like to speak so 
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Jispangru'S^y of Bralimana as to detiy Ihoir at ility 
to mamiye iJio'e scbooJ*, and of tlic Tfoaltby Tfatire 
gcntUmen as to deny tlietr willingness tee come 
forward to help in tlio foundation of Bceondaiy 
schools 

Q 14 — ^TVtiat “provinces^’ do you consider to 
be so "advanced m edneabon" as to justify 
colleges lu them being left to private agencies? 

A 14 — I cannot answer this question from my 
own expenencej but from wbat I ba\e heard and 
rc-id, I tbinU Bengal is one of tbem Bat I 
leave the decision of this point to tUo«6 that have 
more than mere local cspenence 

Q 15 — ^^Vbat reason have you to thml. that 
the Brahmans would fry to prevent other castes 
from obtaining tbo benefits of Eugluk education 
altogether, and not merely from obfaioiog them 
Tlong with the higher castes? 

A 15 — I om of opinion that if the Bmhmans 
want to TOTOiva. BtaUmana vn tko sans.® ot th«t 
Sliastras, they must do it English education 
being against the Shastras they cannot hut oppose 
It, oriliey cease to be Brahmans m tbe strict senso 
of the word 

Q 16 — 0» yoitr firineiple*, might not tho other 
castes be left to fight out tbeir own educational 
battle with the Brahmans, as \ on suggest that the 
whole Hindu community should he left to fight it 
out with the Jh'sionanes ? 

A 16-^1 am afraid it would be a battle of the 
weaL with the strong , and every gentleman will 
feel B strong inclmabon to interfere id such a 
battle I niDj however, not speaking of batUet, 
but of healthy competition • • 

Q 1? — II»3 the conduct of the master alluded 
to in question Sd who "does not blush to use 
obscene wngiiflge” been brought to the notice of 
the head master or any of the superior Education 
al a&thontics ? 

A 1? —No The matter only recently became 
known to me > nnd I am afratd, if it wt.re nude 
known tbe inlormants would, somehow orother, be 
found out and would have to suffer for ginng on 
information which, in fact, was not given me with 
tho intention of denunciation, but rather in the 
course of conversation 'Ihe state of affairs to 
which I allude is not.merely of recent standiog 

Q ig^ls there any reason to suppose that (he 
first two rules you suggest in answer 89 ate not 
observed by th® Educational Depnrtmeat? 

A 18 t think that whenever the Educational 
Department is ol^cialfy made aware of any /aeff, 
l1in«n Tt-iloQ nre observed 


“^ildren, and to appoint men as masters who have, 
Qonfidenec, while lu schools managed Tiy 
Government this is not tlje ciec 

^ Si — Is it not the logical conclusion of your 
argument m answer CO that religious neutralitj is 
•impossible in Indian edncation ? 

A 21 — Certaiolj, because in tho Hindu Shls- 
, traa tenets on secular branches of knowledge nro 
so mured up with nligion that it is impossible to 
separate the one from the otlier , in fact, tbe Hindu 
rebgions are partly based on certain theories and 
views with respect to tho natural constitution of 
this world, so tliat jou destroy tlie whole building 
if yon attack these theories 

<2 22 —Do yon think that there can he now or 
at miy future tune a Brahmamcal oiganisation for 
tho cepress purpose of monopolising education? 
"Where do the Brahmans possess a tnonopolj-now ? 

A 22 — do not say (hat there will Iwan orga* 
nwatvoB.fetthaiesiyitesayuvpo^e, Xa«iO.Vi\y syjeak' 
lug of the practical effects which 1 think certain 
causes would hav e 

As far as I have seen, Brahmans possess that 
monopoly almost in every village where there is 
DO Government or mibsion school X do not 
mean (0 blamo them for it, I am only stating 
facts 

$ 23 — Can you adduce any endence at 
all to show that pupds educated lU Missionary 
iRStitutioos liavo more " fear of GocI aod man ^ 
than lho«c educated m Govemraent institutions’ 

A Companson is rather odious id this 
ca<« Tbe quotations given above (m answer 8) 
show what IS thought of the result of Oovemmest 
education even among tho Native eoTomurnty As 
to the results of Missionary educatioHil can onfy 
siy that I know of many cases of former pupils 
of ntbSioD Bchoob who afterwards expressed thorn- 
sc?«v» rerygnteftil Air fheprta«p?es of moealtty 
and re1igioniQ<iIIcd m their minus while in tho 
miseioD school, ami who are now acting uj^n them 
m tbcir ofliml character 

Q 21 —Don't } ou think it an objection to the 
course you projiose fhat the " souui rehgioiis 
foundation " of which yon speak will almost en- 
tirely be a foundation which tho parents of children 
to be educated consider and u ill continue to con- 
sider to bo higlilj dangerous ? 

A 21 — 1 do not think the statement la tho 
latter half of the question is correct Otherwise, 
why should so many parents stnd their cliil Iren 
to tbo mission schools knoivmg them to be based 
on such a foundation , 1 know that they do it, even 
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not tbmk it decs, emeo mjr 
answer does not say nor imply tint eossetenltOH* 
aenipfesot people -wluJ «'■« not wtalliy on^ht to 
have no weight with Government, Init wniply that 
the objections of tho«e who are not willing lo 
make some eacrifico for their religion cannot lo 
called conscientious scniples and arc not wortliy 
of much consideration 


Q S7 — If your answer is correct, why 
should not Government now say to Clmslian 
Missionaries “If you really value jourichgion 
you can establish schools of your own for teach 
ing that religion and all tliat is necessary as n | 
prehmmary for teaching that religion, without 
asking any aid, i^hatever from Govcmnient V* 
j Sy^-What diffi-rcnfee is there m principle, 
tetweei^QoveTA.Tnentiafuaing a grant altogeflier 
and offering a grant vjhich can he earned only it 
the eommurdty to whom it is offered beats a 
burden which it is unable to bear ? | 

Ooieinment can hardly he so ignorant of 
Missionary efforts as to say tuck a thing M o 
should answer "Why, that is just the thing we 
have been doing for half a century and longer 
with an immense cost of money, and what is more 
precious than money, of hfe, heaUh, family ties, 
etc It maybe easuy seen from the printed reports 
of the different Societies what they have done and 
are doing in this respect Our Society, which is 
German and Swiss, and can denie no secubr pro 
lit whatever from the promotion of rch^on and 
education in India, spent nearly two Takbs of 
rupees on that object last year, of which upwards 
of B31,000 were spent on Kative pastors and 
other s^nts of lehgions, 1121,500 on schools, 
English and vernacular, of which we ha\c78with 
8 815 p^iG, fi20,763 on orphanages, boys’ awl 
girls’, B7,754 on catechuts and Freparandt 
sthocAs, altogethw than half a lakh on ednea 
tional purposes (independent of the salaries of 
MissnJmuTCv, cost eS Sccn'iirags', efc, of «fnch we 
only gob B3,584, that is about .one fourteenth 
part from Government If we ask anything from 
Oovermnent it is not to spare ourselves and our 
own mouey, but lo be able to extend our Gbours 
and to bring greater numbers of the poor aud 
Ignorant ntdei the influence of educaiiOD and 
religion Let it be borne in mind, however, that 
we never asked nor received any aid from Govcra> 
meat for purely religious institutions 


Aslo the second part of the q^acslion,IngTcetljt 
ihere M no diffivince, hnt 1 deny that the peopl 
,MCnild Ijo unable to bear the bnrilen L^t lliem 
rctrcncli their expenses nt the \ime of the manugs 
of tbcir children, tlicn they mil have sulllcient 
means for their education 

J 3!/ ITr Lbc-TVarvee 

Q J —I gather from your COtli answer thatyoa 
constderOd that y oung men traiped in out Govern 
mentsehools are dcioidof religious and evcniacril 
principles Are these results, if they exist, more 
common in the C3°c of educated men than o! 
others ? Again, arc they more common in tlie csiso 
of men educated in Goiimment schools than in 
aided scliools ? 

A I — I consider the tendency to be confined 
to men who liaic reciiied cdncation in an lastitu 
tion within the control of the State system ct 
education, whether directly or indirectly I do 
not consider tliat the bare fact of the institution 
being directly managed by Goicrnment has any 
effect on this tendency This tendency u common 
to all schools in which there j« no religious instnic 
tion, nbether Got eroment or aided 

Q S —If it bo true that the present eyrtm 
of education weakens Hindu religious feeling is 
Uiat result to bo regretted from a Misnionarypomt 
of view? 

A 2—1 would rather have an orthodox Ilioda 
Uiao an educated man without any religion, 

Q J—kou mention ID answer 87 some objee 
tions to tbc withdrawal of Government from the 
direct ‘management of school*, and elsewhere you 
haveinsisted strongly on the recognition of indige 
nous scboolsand the private enterprise in the matict 
of primary education I want preci'cly fo karn 
wticUier you advocate the retiTemcnt of Ooveru 
moot from the direct management of pnmary in* 
I atitutwa*, and whctJiM that Wtoult wwaVinot pva'i'a 
disastrous to the extension of primary education 

I sjsKtfffst {i} ikf Ajw«* isftfiiaf, && 

races, (in) female children ? 

A 3—1 do not tluuk Government can retire 
Gom the direct management of primary schools 

Q d — Will you state briefly the chief centres 
and extent of the operation of your mission? 

A 4 —In this x’residency our centres sre coo 
fined to the Dhdr\¥iir,K jajgi and Noitli KSnara 
Districts. We have 17 schools, attended by shout 
I 700 pupils 



IVrEMORIALS 

a2uw>*o TO 

THE BOJIBAT EDUCATION COilMISSION. 


T(»— The Ho''ODi(ieLi the PBesi&taT SIimbim ef the E»rc*Tio* Chuui9Sio5 ^ 

HovouaABUE Sni anu Gentleiib'*— Wo, the President and timbers tsj the llana»m£' 
rommitteo of the Ahmedabad A<tsoeia(ion, heartily welcome the advent of yonr Uonourahle 
f Commiscion to the capital of Gujarath. and resp^tfully submit, on belialf of the Association, the 
, following views on several matters for your (avoorable consideration 

t It cannot liavc escaped the attention of the learned Members of the Commission that while 
primary education is comparatively more advanceJ >*i Gujarath than in other parts of the JPresi- 
dency, m higher edncation it is considerably behind the Dtccan districts A reference to the 
University calendar will satisfy the Commission of the truth of the above statement 

3 In view of this fact the Association would most earnestly eeQuest the Honourable Com 
mission to lend their support towards placing the Gujarath College on a sound and satisfactory 
basis The Association is humbly of opinion that the present course of studies at the College u 
unnecesrarily limited to the Previous HxamioatioA Standard The Assocmtioa believes that tht 
saaio staff which prepares candidates for the ‘ Previous Esamination *' ought to suffice foe teach* 
ingupto the Firat BA Examination The Association understands that the College Fund 
Committee have not yet received adequate eapp^rt from the Government of Bombay m the 
matter of their promised contribution 

The Association would respectfully solicit tbo attention of the Commission to the fact that 
the city of Ahmeibibad stands alone in this Pre»d^o<^y> haring come fornnrd voluntanly to 
contribute a considerable sum for tlie estahlisbmei>t of on Arts College, end i» therefore deserving 
of generous encouragement from a Government tfiat seefes to promote local effort and a spirit of 


the more u«e8«ary 

4 Tating the city of Ahmedabad itself, (he Association would represent, with mtisfaction, 
tliat the local Municipality also lia«, to some extent, recognised its responsibility In the matter 
of education by contributing Ks 0,000 out of an income of Rs 2,50,000 

It 18 submitted that this sum iS, relatively to the locome, much larger than the provision 
made by Bombay and roost of the other municipalities of the Presidency for educabon The 
Association feels assured that the more extended powers which the generous policy of the Gov* 
erument of India proposes to confer upon the people will lead them to moke a still larger pro* 
vision for the education of the large population of this important town 


6 Judging from the-repeated assurances of the Ifooourable tlie President of your Commis 
Sion in favour of higher education, the Association deems it superlluous to dilate upon the 
••ubject It would humbly submit, however, that to promote this very desirable object, (ho 
scope of instruction given in the vcrnahttlar schools ooght to be much widened, so that it may 
be within the reach of those who have not the m«ins of studying English to obtain the benefits 
of higher educaticm through the vernaculan The Assocatioa expects »hd advantages from as 
adoption of this course, which it believes would save tbo large waste of tiinc and energy raored. 
in the case of those pupils who do not finish (heuf education at the English schools, and that 
students will attain to a higher proficiency at a less cost of time and money than at prc«enU 

Moreover, the Association is informed that tbe present course of vernacular inslmclion u 
completed generally at the age of fourtcea or fifU^o» and that, as a rule, from two to throe v eaw 
are comparatively lost, from an educational point of by intelligent pupik in (ali^a scli^ls 
before they enter business, or are allowed to appear at the Public Semce Examination This 
interval will be beneficially utilised by tbe proposed addition to the present course 

The Association feels assured that until lb« in««« «t imparting higher education through 
the vernaculars are suitably provided, a Uscfol vews^id*^ literature will hardly ever attain to any 
considerable measure of development 

0 The Association would respectfully bnng te tbe notice of the Comnusaon tb<it no fixed 
principlesecmstobeobscncdia the allotment of tbe provinnal granU m-aidof the local fundi 
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Commission with a pra) er that you will kindly be pleased to support the claim of this prormec 
for on efficient college for the following reasons • — 

2t( ^In primary and secondary cdncahon this province is as well supphed ns other 

^rts o! the Pre<ndency but in regard to higher education there is no provision 
at all for this provi ce As coirectly remarked by the Honourable Mr Hope 
in his speech ahov^nllnded to primary education, which is described as foundi 
tion, IS useless without the superstractnre of higher education 
-i-The pro Vince of Gnjaratb is one of the oldest possessions of the British Govern 
ment'lfi this Presidency In point of population revenue paving capacity, and 
'loyalty \(t Government, the people of Gujarath are equal to (if not above) 
those of the Deccan where an efficient college costing Rs 50 000 per annum is 
maintained entirely by Government 

— That the people of“Gujarath, aic capable of receiving high education is proved by 
^ the fact that the number of stodeuta passing the Matriculation Esamioation in 

• * Jho Ahmedahad Circle is not less than tint in the Poona Circle But when one 

evammes the number of persons holding University honours, the people of 
Gujarath are far behind those of the Deccan, simply because there is no efficient 
college lu Gujarath The disadvantage of not having a proper college in 
Gujarath becomes more and more manifest as Governmei t now regulate t! eir 
patronage of appoiabments in the public service by the test of the Univers ty 
(legrees Tlie people of Gujarath are gradually being supplanted by persoi s 
having the boon, of colltgiate education near them 
4li —The people of Gujarath have a better claim for the support of Government because 
they have shown their earnestness and appreciation by raising a large subscri^ 
tion voluntarily, and are m a position to offer Bs 8,000 per annum for the 
maintenance of a college In the mofu«siI of the Bombay Presidency they are 
the first and only persons who have »hows such an example 
Blh —You will observe from the sj^b of the Honourable Mr Hope, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the wbits of the Gujarathis tnat the people of this province 
are so averse to leave their native towns that they are slow to go to Bombay, which 
IS more than 300 miles, to pursue their studies, and tlierefore they are entitled to 
a greater consideration than the people of Poona, who are so near Bumliy 

10 Tliat in comparing the position of the people of Guj arath with those of the Deccan your 
Memoiiahsta do not at all mean to imply that the favour shown to the latter should be withdrawn 
or curtailed but they have simply ventured to make the comparison to show that the people of 
Gujaniih are not less deserving of the favours and support of Government 

11 In cohclusion, your Memonjlists respectfully crave that your Honourable Coanussion 
will be pleased to take all the matters couuected with the Gujarath College into consideration, and 
give such help and suppoit as will secure to the people of Gujarath a full and efficient college, for 
which they have been struggling for tbe last 26 years 

And for this act of kindness your Memorialists will ever be grateful to your Honourabh 
Commission 


^ ^ —Mr Richey, the Chairmau, who is absent on duty in the districts, has autliorfsed 
your Jlemonahsts to add the following nolo on hw part — 

The updereigned be Bg offic »Ilj • BMinber of the CoIIees CommitUe » hardly entitled to s gn tl « memonsl 
with the other membere irho repreaent the people of Gajarath and the anbeer ben to tt e eoUoge endow 
iDMit to baa moreover in hi* rfftc a) c pacilj ui^ vpoo the QoTcrameDt of Bo nhay the ela me let 
in the metnonah • or j 

(Sd) J B lUCIlET 
Celltdor 


SPEECH DELIVEBED BI THE HO^OUnABLE MEL T C HOPP BEFORE A MEETING OF THE 
INHABITANTS OP AHMCDABAD IN 1856 

You are aware that the Home Government, having lately become impressed with the necessity 
o£ making more extended efforts £« the education of the people of India, indicated the outlines 
of the^licy by which they u ere to be guided in one of their desthtches This has caused a 
complete change m educational system and machioerj in this country. Fonnerh, no attempt 
WM mde to supply the wants of the whole popnUtion, but only a few disconnected schools were 
estebhshed m the ^t towns Excepting two or three English schools, they were all vernacular 
schools of one grade, and there was nothing to encourage n«iDg from the biter to the former 
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But the system which has been substituted may truly be termed national since its chief aim is to 
educate e\ery class of the people in a manner n^ittin.'etlieu' station in life^ and extend the roots of 
its supenor institutions widely and deeply throughout the land IthashMusaidtliatGoTcrnment 
IS BO occupied with colleges and nmversitiea that it neglects all preruion for educating the masses 
Ibis statement is perfectly erroneous, and it is to be hoped that its authors were ignorant of facts 
rather than, wilfully misrepresenting them VilbgesiihoolsjSrluch alone can reach the mass of 
the people and call forth and turn to account the latent talent which it always contains, are the 
foundations of the present ^stem, and no eSorts have been, or Will be, spared to multiply their 
numbers. Some time ago Goremment notified its wilhogness to estab ish schools m all nll^s 
which would consent to bear half the expenses, and tlio lospcctors and Visitors have donng the 
present season been almost erclosiiely occupied to iodnetng the people to come forward If any num* 
berof villages were to come forward tomorrow, schools wiU be established in all The present de- 
ficiency la entirely owing to the people being slow to respond to the call of Government Schools 
have now been divided into four classes,— -Village, Town, and Pargana, vernacular, and ZiUa 
English schools, in which different grades of instruction will be imparted, that in the lowest com- 
prising those rudiments of Lterature and practical Bcience which are alone necessary forlowcrranhs 
of society It IS expected that the schools in Ahmedabad will soon be increased and arran^ in 
corresponding classes To atimnlate boys of talent to riso from Village to Town, from Town to 
Ibrgana, and from Fargana to Zilla echools, funds for a chain of scholarships have been pro- 
vide by a very simple method. The importanceof this can liardly be over-estimated Hundreds 
who now leave school just at the moment when it isbegmmng to wort upon their characteis when 
instruction is nearly completed and education ]ust commencing betmuse their circumstances 
compel them to prefer a present pittance of rupees 2 or S per mensem to sU more remote advan- 
tages, and whose studies are thus, to a great extent, thrown away because not completed, — hundreds 
of such persons, I say, wiU be detained to finish their education end surprise society by their 
talents or ornament it hy their accomplishments This bnngs me to the matter which has brought 
us together to-day The mass of the people will, no douht, be satisfied with receiving in the lower 
grades of schools io«tnictioa befitting their station But wo har» shown how the clover and 
aspiring student may, and probably will, nse from the Village to the Zilla Engluh school, the top 
of wb» he may be expected to reach in his sixteenth or seventeenth year Is he to go no further, 
but at this point be turned adnft m the world? After being urged to study thus far, is he to be 
coldly told—*' Fnend, you have leaned all that you are capable c! leanungw all at least which is 
good for you— go — and know your master in the path of litcnture and art ' ? Are we to say to 
bun— * Go and break up into cubes and pyramids the clods of your ancestral fields'? Or on 
the other hand u he to be thus addressed— ''FrKod, you and } our compnnions are very well in 
your way— really pretty fair specimens of balf-civihsM men, nnder other circumstances we 
should ^ve had great pleasure la educating yon further But unfortunately there arc too few 
of you. We really cannot tale into account such units of society as yourselves \\ e Cni»h 
men by the gross, and not by the dozen Our plan is a raflie, and umess all the tickets arc taken 
WKW ^ *» todft th/.Wgi hy hll.'Kar— »»l^ -IPt'.V 

odueate all or none of you Go away for the pnvent, and wait tiU the mass of your countirmcn 
are as intelligent as yourselves If perchance you should in the interval become too old to learn, 
if your hair should grow grey and your memory defective — never mmd — your children may reap 
Die advantages which fortune has denied to you, and you may teach them to bltss the brge 
mmdedness and discernment of the Bntish Government ”? No— a system of education can be 
neither elficicnt nor national unless complete in all its pacts If it be impossible to raise the 
superstructure without first laying the foundation it is equally useless to lay the foundation and 
build on it no superstructure at all I have already eiplaioed the foundation which has lieeu and 
u being laid throughout Gujarath and 1 expect that it wiU shortly be moeb enlarged m Ahmed 
abad itself The supeKtructure reijuired, as a keystone to the whole, is a Pronnctal College By 
this 13 to bo understood an institution for completing the education received in Khools, and where 
all the advantages of previous study are Cully secured to the student. The plan of study 
cannot now be fixed as it must in great measure depend on the establishment whicli U e funds 
^propnated will permit to be entertained, but there will no doubt be scholarships from the 
I^gbsh schools, so as to oomp1'*te tho chain which commence at the village rch kiIs There will 
be a stnet entrance examination, so as to exdode Uiosc who have not been sufficiently instructed 
and so are not ready for education There may perhaps be facilities for professitmal, as well as 
general education sepante courses for the study of medicine or engine«*nrg But you may 
depend upon it that nothing will be neglected which u calculated to £t the student for tho wait 
in lifo he may choc«(., and to make his Imowledgc sound and practical rather than superficial 
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le lesa Rb 2,800 per mensem, or lU 33,r00 per nnnnm Tins is not a tigliei tiarge lias 
that o£ some other colleges in Imlu, and for this snta a lat^ and more efficient staff cosi 
ho maintained than is now to he fonnd in any I hope that your good fen«e and liberality rij 
lead you to contnLnto a fait portion of this charge It has been observed that, as the collet 
will benefit all Onjarath, the people of Ahmedabad should not alone im called upon to conbtbote tj 
it 'Ihis IS perfectly true, and there w no intenticn of pla«ng the hnnlea on this citr alone 
test of the provinw will be called on to assist Bat at the same time I mnst remind yon thatys 
will for some time at least, if not always, denrea veir large portion of the benefits of the col!^ 
So remote are some parts of the ^ronne^, and snen u the antipathy of yonr coontiymen to « 
changing their natire towns for a distant and sohUiy residence, that it u not litely that nir* 
than those who bold scholarships will, for some time, resort to the college \our children, on fl* 
contrary, with every facdity before them, with every grade of school from the lowest to th 
highest placed at their very door, may be eipectcd to flock to it in large numbers Your ci*j 
moreover, has both m ancient and modem tunes been considered the capital of Gnjarath, and £1 
buildings testify to both its past and present greatness , its population is among the largest in li 
Presidency, its merchants are mfenor to none, theit hoombes arc carrent thronghont lafi 
Nay, more than this— it has already acquired a name for the interest it tales m educstix 
evinced I y the nohfe efforts of some of its citizens m favour of femai’e eJacation and the di&isi 
of education through the Sfos^um, Library, and Vemacnlar Society After such begaarji 
something p'eat is naturally expected— somethiag worthy of the city and its inhabitants, ih 
opportnnity is now before yon , if neglected, it may be long in presenting itself again or pos^’j 
It may never return If you would earn the appUa^ of yoarfel}ow.cotmtiyinen and the blaBBgt 
of Bucceedmg generations, you wiU give a hcany snpport to the Provincial College 


To— The nosoriists lli* Pbi9II>k«t sad Mxmns cf the Enecjinov Comuinos 
HovoouABts Oestlbiizv,— PT e, the Members of the Managing Comsiittee of the Gspni 
Vernacular Society, beg to approach you with the following humble representations — 

2 The GujaratU venuCTiIar Society was estabbshed in the >ear 1845 under the anspien^ 
the late lamented Honourable A. K. Porbee Th* Society baa for its mam object the o»velo> 
ment of Onjarathi bterature The means it employs are — 

(al The publ cation of a monthly ilagazine 
(ii The publication and sale of Onjarathi work* 

(c) The employment of scholars to wnte usefnl and entertaining Gnjarathi works 
(<f) Encouragement of writers by holding out and awarding pruea to works wntfen 
the subjects cQo«en by the Society 

(e) Patronising autJiors by pnfchMiog copies of their works \ 

(j) Secuno” copies of old osefal mannsenpta 

iff) Undert^Dg the management of Memonal and other Funds intended for the ai ‘ 
literary and educational activity 

The Funds owned and managed by the Society aooBBt to more than Rs 60000 ’ 

annual income of the Society is about lls 8 OOO, mcludiag interest donations, eubscnptions 
3 Ue CTpcnence of Uic put 80 yeare las shown to ns that success of onr eSorU dep^n 
the growth of education, especially of higher education We are thus closely interested m the 
of the kommisston, and ucnc<> out desire to approach you 
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labours Tlie following are some of tbe subjects on wticb tbe Society wanted good boois and for 
which it advertised prizes — 


Subjects 

Thu castes which are becoming evtinct, tbe causes of the phene 
mcnon and preventue measures 
The creation of habits of saving among the laboonng classic 

Essays on truth, hope, good company, fee 

The condition of labourers and the way to elevate them . 

Famines 

A Drama on the evils of unequal marriages 
Agriculture . . . . . 

Translation of 174 pages of Todd’s Dajasihan « 


PjlIZES 

Bff so, afterwards raised to 
Tls 125 

Rs 100, afterwards raised to 
Rs 150 
Rs 400 

Es 250, afterwards raised to 
Rs S50 

Rs 50, raised to Rs 150 
Rs 100 
Rs 800 
Rs. 400 


No competent wnters were available to undertate the worhs, and prizes still Continue 
unawarded There are seveial other works of a higher nature which the Society wishes to take 
up, but for want of scholars to undertake them they have to be postponed mdefinitely 

8 When there are greater facilities for higher edacation, (he growth of vernacular literature 
13 necessarily greater We find that, notwithstanding the efforts of a spccialsocietylike ours, the 
hlarathi-speakiDg population is in adiance of ns m the matter of pubhcations 

9 The importance of the vemacutar bnguages as tho media through which alone the mass 

of the people of India can bo made to advance m tnielligcnce and the necessity of enriching 
them was fnlly recognised m the Despatch of IS54 (see pangniph 14 of the Despatch) The 
Honourable Court laid down there that “ the vernacular bnguages must be employed to teach the 
far larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acqnaioted with, Engbsh This can only be 
done effectually through the instrumenblity of masters and professors who may, by themselves 
hnowiDg English, and thus having full access to the latest improvement ui knowleifge of every 
bind, impart to their feltow^countrymon, through tbe medium of their mother tongue, the infi^ 
ation which they have thus obtained ” The efforta put forth in this direction dunng the Ia<t 
quarter of a century, partly by means of transblioae or adaptations of standard works is Engbsh, 
and partly by means of original compositions, have given a certain impetus to tbe cultivation of 
^emneubr literatures, but the results so br have not, it must be admitted, been veiy satisfactoiy 
On tlie contrary, they have ehown in but too gbnng » manner the need of having a much larger 
close of edncateil Native gentlemen, who, hanng themselves received tbe benehu of high culture, 
are imbued with a strong desire to communicate the knowledge they have oci^uired to the masses 
of their countrymen through the medium of tbe vemocubre Tbe formation of such a class of 
men of letters la mainly dependent upon the raaintenanco of higher educational institnlions under 
thadiwct canttol of Govetumftat, ai u.wi« that c«swivUon, oXone <yialvty of ed.'KatiQa 

needed for the purpose be imparted to youths in tins country Rrmly impressed with this belief, 
we are of opinion that any withdrawal of direct State control would nave the effect of postponing 
for an indefinite period the adv'ancement of the masses of the people by means of knowledge 
communicated through the medium of their motfaer^tongue 

10 We trust the Commission will take due note of the circumstance that in India the 
wealthier classes ore not to be regarded as ideotieal with those most willing to, and capable of, 
pursuing edacation , consequently, in this respect any analogy drawn from society in England 
would, as regards this country, l>e only misleading Government educational institutions of the 
higher order are attended chiefly by tlie middle classes, who evince a hereditary aptitude for liter 
arj pursuits Socially and rigorously these classes stand high, but tbeir pecuniary resources are 
generally very limited Tliese cb<=ses even now feel keenly fiie burden of tlie heavy cost of edu- 
cation in the shape of fees, which lu the Elphinstono College amount to Rs 120 a year, and 
there is not tho least likelihood of their being able, for years to come, to support independent 

1 institutions of the lugher order for tbe education of their 60i»^ nor is the time yet com? when 
I independent local bi^ies or associations of graduates cau take upon themselves the maintenance 
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be ks 3 Unn. Es 2,800 per mensem, or Rs SS,<IOO per annum Tbia is not a higher charge than 
that o£ some other colleges in India, and for this som a larger and more efficient staft could 
be unintaincd than is now to be found m any I hope that your good sense and liberality will 
lead you to contribute a fair portion of tbi« cliaige It has been observed that, as the college 
•will benefit all Gujarath, the people of Abmedabu ^ould not alone be called upon to contribute to 
it This is perfectly true, and there is no intention of placing the burden on this city alone The 
rest of the province will be called on to assist Rot at the eame time I must temind you that yoa 
will for some time at least, if not always, derive a vc^ huge portion of the benefits of the college 
So remote are some parts of the province, and rodi i» the antipathy of yont countrymen to ei 
changing their native towns for a distant and solitary residence, that it is not lihely that more 
than those who hold scholarships will, for some time, resort to the college Your children, on the 
contrary, with every facility nefore them, with every grade of school from the lowest to the 
highest placed at their very door, may be expected to fl^k to it m large numbers Your city, 
moreover, has both in ancient and modem tunes been considered the capita] of Gujarath, and it> 
buildings testify to both its past and present greatness , its population is among the largest in the 
Presidency, its merchants are inferior to none, their hoonmes are current thronghout Inda. 
Nay, more than this — it has already ao^mred a name for the interest it takes in edncatioo 
evm^ by the noble efforts of some of its mtizens in favour of female edncation and the diffosioo 
of education through the Museum, Library, and Vernacular Society After such beginniiigs 
something great is naturally expected— somethmg worthy of the city and its mhabitants Ihe 
opportunity is now heforo you, it neglected, it may be long m presenting itself again or possibly 
it may never Tetum If you would earn the applause of your leRow-countrymcn and the blessing 
of succeedmg generations, you will give a hearty support to the Provincial College 


To— The lIoHonian the Pazsinxiir and Mxu&tss of the Enpcanox Couuistioir 
HoNOTOABtE Gemtlemev, — Wc the Members of the Managing Committee of the Gujarati 
Vernacular Society, beg to approach you with the followiup humble represeutatioos — 

2 The Gujarath vernacular Society wasestabhsbea la the year 1848 under the auroicesc! 
tbn let* Is.mentod Hrmnurable A, K Pw-bea Th» b*a fii? main ohiec.t the develou 
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labours The following are some of the subjects on which the Society wanted good books and for 
which it advertised prizes — 


Subjects 

The castes which are becoming extinct, the causes of the pheno- 
menon and preventive measures 
The creation of habits of saving among the labouring classes 

Essays on truth, hope, good company, &c 

The condition of labourers and the way to elevate them 

Famines 

A Drama on the evils of unequal mamages 
Agriculture . . 

T^sbtion of 174 pages of Todd's Hajasthan , 


Prizes 

Jls. £0, afterwards raised to 
Rs 125 

Ks 100, afterwards raised to 


Rs 150 
Rs 400 

Rs 250 aftenrards raised to 
Rs S50 

Rs 50, raised to Rs 150 
Rs 100 
Rs 300 
Rs. 400 


No competent writers were available to undertake the works, and prizes still continue 
unawanled Tliere are several other works of a higher nature which the Soaety wishes to take 
up, hut for want of scholars to imdertake them they have to be postponed mdefinitely 

8 IFhen tliere are greater facilities for higher edocation, the growth of vernacular literature 
13 necessarily greater We find that, notwithstanding the efforts of a special society like ours, the 
Ttlanithi speaking populabon is in advance of us in the matter of publications 

9 The importance of the vernacular languages as the media through which alone the mass 
of the people of India can be made to advance in intelligence and the neccssityof ennehing 
them was fully recognised in the Despatch of 1854 (see pangraph 14 of the Desroteli) Ilie 
Honourable Court laid down there that ‘ the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the 
far hr«r classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English This can only be 
done eucctnally through the instrumentality of masters and professors who may, by themselves 
knowing English, and thus having full access to the latest improvement in knowledge of every 
kind, impart to their fellow countrymen, throu^ths medium of their mother tongue, tbo infl- 
ation which they have thus obtained " The efforts put forth in this direction during the last 
quarter of a century, partly by means of traasbtions or adaptations of standard works m Engli«h, 
and partly by means of on^al comjiositioDs, have given a certain impetus to the cnltivation of 
vernacular literatures, but tne results so far have not, it must be odmittcd, been very satisfactory 
On the contrary, they have shown lu hut too gbnng a manner the need of having a much brgor 
class of educated Native geutlemen, who, baviog themselves received the benefits of high culture, 
are imbued mih a strong desire to communicate the knowledge ih^ bave acquired to the masses 
of their countrymen through the medium of the vemacubrs Ibe formation of such a class of 
men of letters is mainly dependent upon the maiDtenance of higher educational institutions under 
the direct control of Goveroment, as under that coodilion alone can the quality of education 
needid for the purpose be imprted to youths m tius country Firmly impressed with this belief, 
we are of opinion that any withdrawal of duxict State control would bave the effect of postponing 
for an indefinite perioil the advancement of the nussee of the people bj means of Inowledgt 
communicated through the medium of their mother-tongue 

10 We trust the Commission wiU take due note of the circumstance tliat in India tlit 
wealthier clas es are not to be regarded as identical with those most willing to, and capable of 
pursuing education consequently, in this respect any analogy drawn from society in England 
would, as regards tlia country, bo only misWduig Government educational institutions of the 
lugher order are attended chw fly by the middle classes, who evinca a hereditary aptitude for liter 
ary pursuits Sreially and rigorously these classes stand high, but tbeir pecuniary resources are 
generally very limited These ebsscs even now feel keenly the burden of the heavy cost of edu- 
cation m the shaje of fees, which in the Eiphinstone College amount to Its 120 a year, and 
there IS not the least likelihood of tlieir being able, for years to come to support inlependent 
I istitntions of the higher order for the education of their sons, nor is the tim* yet conie when 
independent local bodies or associations of graduates can take upon tlicm5t.lvcs th** maintenance 
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own opinion i 9 that the nrithdrawal o£ th« State from the support and direct control of high cdu- 
cahon 'Will brvns about the following reanlU — 

(1) It will bring down the quality of education itopartcd in our schools and colleges 

(2) li will lead to the deterioration of the servieea of Government and of professions. 

This detenoration cannot fail to affect the efficiency of the admmistrat on of the 
country 

(3) There being no really native organisations in existence for the maintenance of 

institutions for the education of tho higher order, they will die out and their 
place will be filled by missionaiy schools and colleges, which on account of their 
known sectarian and proselytising character cannot have the confidence of the 
people 

(4) Apart from thew sectarian and proselytising character, missionary institutions have 

so far shown very poor results at the University by tho nac of Oovemment 
schools and colleges 

(5) Any measure on the part of the Govemroent calculated to encourage missionary 

enterprise at the expense of State institntions for higher education is likely to 
aato ihe iuiiyocifins of the people jTgarding the motives of Government for 
which it 19 in the highest degree desmblo that no room should be left whatever 

(6) 'Where there is a wide gulf between tho rulers and the ruled, as between the Engluh 

and the Indian people, separating them in thonghts, aspirations, and habits, it 
is, we believe, of the greatot importance that tl e Government sho^d do all m its 
power to foster by means of hberal education, the formation of a class of cdcd 
who may be look^ to as &\th{ul interpreters between the mlcrs and the ruled 

(7) The necessity of having a middle class of this dcscnption was fully recognised m 

the Despatch of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and the lapse of 28 years 
has only shown tho wisdom and stalesmonship of ti^t recognition 
*13 For these reasons we tmst that the Commission will docide that tbs time has not yet 
come when tho State can afford to withdraw its support and control from mstitutions for second 
ary and higher education, or introduce any change of policy in respret of such support or mntrol, 
without compromising m a serious manner the best intercstsof OoTerofflent, ns well as of the 
hulk of tho iBtelligcat classes in the country In our humble opinion the best tbieg that Gov* 
ernment can do would be to maiotam intact tbe existing relations of tbe State witb lostitntions 
for secondary and higher education, and seek tbe extension of pnmary education by lodepeodent 
means, such as increasing the pronoeial grant for the purpose, or eoUsting the sympathies of the 
wealthier classes of people 
An:ifEpaDac, 

Ike €th November J8S2 


To-Th« PaxsiDSst Md UtUBSts ef tb« E»uc*nos Co«»8io J 

GemxxiiMr,— The Manager, Superintendent, Teachers, and Pupils of tbe Mission Schools 
Ahmedahad tender you a hearty welcome to this aly, and their best thanks for your visit to this 
institution 

The Irish Preshytenau Cburdi opened the Ahmedahad branch of its Mission m the year 
1861, and, in accordance with its policy, shortly after began the instruction of the young of this 

In 1864 a vernacular school for boys with a branch school for girls was opened m Kolaput, 
in 1865 a vernacular school for bo^ was opened in Shahpur, and iD 1866 a third vernacular 
school for boys was opened in tho Kaipur quarter In 1870, owing to a Government school being 
placed alongside of the last mentioned, it was closed m that year In 1876 the present girls 
schools two in number, were opened They are supported by funds euppbed by an Association of 
Ladies m Ireland and are in a fairly prosperous state At the late examination by tbe Deputy 
Lducational Inspector they gamed a grant of Rs 816, or about one half the gross annual expense 
of the schools 

Tbe EnglisU scbool was opened in a hired buiUme in 1866, and shortly alter was registered 
for grants m-aid In 1870 it attained the status a high school and in 1&74 this building 
was elected As a high school it has been fairly successful m passing boys at the Matncnlation 
Examination In comreting with the local Government school, however it has not the prizes 
to attract boys to it wbichby tbe geuetostyof the Municipality the Government institution 
holds out The boys from this school arc, moreover, at a disadvantage m competing at tbe eiami 
nations for certificates of rroficiency for the public service as the teachers of the Government 
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hjgli scliools are appointed to examine the papers o£ the candidates We consider it unfair to 
allow the teachers of one of the competing schools to apprise the value of the papers at these 
examinations, for they cannot hut be prejudiced in favour of their own pupils, and aoainst 
those of a rival institution If the present system of obtaining employment under Government 
13 to be maintained, we think it would be only fair to select examiners from Government and 
aided schools in eijual nsmbers 

The Irish Prcahyteruin Mission can boast of os complete a system of edncation as any other 
body of educationists in the country It is small, hut well rounded It begins with its fellow- 
countrymen and ends with the lowest castes of the inhabitants of the provmce The following 
IS a brief summary of its educational agency — 

One European and Eurasian School (aided) f Two Anglo-Vemacnlar Schools (aided) 

One hondergarten School (unaided) I Thirteen Primary Schools (aided) 

Two High Schools (aided) | Eleven Primary Schools (unaided) 

Of these thirty schools 

Seventeen are for boys, twelve of which are aided and five arc unaided 
Seven for girls, four of which aro aided and three are unaided 
Six are mixed schools, two of these being aided and four unaided 
The unaided mixed school for Sheds in this city has at present an attendance of over 60 
pupils, who last month con^nhated 15 annas u fees— an amonnt sufficient to pay the salines of 
two momtora and the rent of the school room 

The proportion of the mnt received m Mission aided schools to the entire cost is from one- 
eighth to one thud for out boys’, and from one fifth to ono*half for our girls’, schools 

We would finallv add the gratifying fact that altogether there arc now over 1,800 pupils 
under instruebion m the schools maintained by the Irish l^eshytenan Mission 


To->TbsHoa.'W W UvartB DCI>^O.IE PautMiir and the tlsussas oftbe EnrCiTiox Couuuiiok 
Qentleusv,— In behalf of our fellow citizens we the Chairman and Members of the Ahmed 
ahad Munieimlity, heg leave to offer yen a warm welcome to our aty Your coming in onr midst 
IS to you a duty— to us it is an honour of which we are exceedingly proud We feel that the 
investigation you are now engaged m will place the Education System of India on a thoroughly 
sound hasu and that all the claims laid before you will have an impartial bearing and a 
just settlement, especially those grounded upon Self Help 

Though not an old city, speaking comparatively, Abmedabad has made a mark in history 
which ran^ it among the towns of note m Ilindust^ LiLc most of those towns it has had its 
vicissitudes — vicissitudes involving considerable injury to the Qty and the EurrcniDding conntry 
But the advent of the British Government has brought in an unbrokcD period of peace and a 
general freedom from disturbance this the people pme at their full value and are very grate- 
ful for In years past, dating the pnod of Mossuliiian sovereignty, Abmedabad wasoneof the 
finest cities in the world it excited the admiration of travellers, some of whom have been loud in 
their praises of its grandenr The decay of that power, the raids of the Marfithas, the vandal 
ism which accompanied those excursions, and tbeir greed when they came into the possession of 
the district, caused extensive havoc far and wide The city was divested of its nebes and 
splendour poverty and desolation became its tot 

As soon, however, as the administration of the distnet acquired something like a settled 
form under the Bntish Government and tho inhabitants began to feel somewhat at case, Ahmed 
abad mado it a point of trying what could be done by self help Its first attempt was 
to secure itself against the depredations of the wild Kolis and Bhecis, then given to preda- 
tory habits The people volnntanly adopted a system of local taxation for the restoration of the 
city walls, and when this work was near completion, they turned their attention to sanitary 
arrangements as nnderateod at that time, and diverted the funds to the construction and mam 
tenance of roads, to the lighting of streets, and to scavenging This system continued forncarly 
twenty five years, and was in January 1857, subshtoted by a r^kuMumcipahty under the old 
Act of 1852 Our present constitution is that of a City Mumcipality under the Bombay 

Act VI of 1878 It Will thus be observed that long before Goveniment thought of introducing 
municipal institutions m this Pre«idency (the City of Bombay excepted) Ahmedabad possessed an 
organisation which, in tU mam cliaracter, was essentially Municipal Our municipal government 
IS quite ^If 8 century old, and this is exdnsireof the penod occupied in rebmlding the walls. 

hTotwithstanding all that has been accomplished AhmedaWl has ceas«d to be anything 
more than a provincial city We have not now the broad, comely roads, and the palatial reu 
deuces which formed its peculiar attractions tmda the Mussnlmu reign, we have not now the 

3 
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luiunous Doblcs wbo lived m pomp and elegance at the expense of the people withont doin* any. 
iTiing for them but we have now, what they had not then, a system of sanitation which aims at 
the promotion of public health, we have now a community with equal nghts and pnvilegts, s 
community lu which wealth and material prosperity are pretty fairly diffused throughout its 
various social strata, a community which follows its porsuitaandoccupationfl without any fear of 
being depnved of its earnings through freaks of authority in short, we have a community con 
tented and happy Our tnSe and industries are flonnshing, and the mills and public works give 
employment to a large section of the population 

Of the architectural monuments which were the glonr of the city formerly, a few mosques 
and rozas are all that remain they form the sights which still attract tourists to Ahmcdabad 
The measures recently introduced by the Government of Indu in the Archmological Department 
for the repair of tiiese objects of art, will, w» the conree of a few years, restore them to then 
pristine condition, and enable them to further brave the ravages of time 

The restoration of the Kintana Tank, a work of great beauty and unconnected with aaj 
religious or sectarian institution, has been taken in hand by the Municipality itself, and in ti?v 
thereof the inhabitants of the city have, since 1862 63, voluntanly subjected themselves to a tu 
of two annas per maund on ghee The realisations therefrom constitute the fund which provides 
ways and means, and up to date uptmrds of a lakh has already been spent on renovation and 
repair It is to the Honourable T C Hope, fonnerly Acting Collector of Ahmedabad, that we 
owe the conception of the idea for the restoration of this remarkable tank 

In matters educational also Ahmedabad has tried to help itself Hntfl 1879 our municiial 
grants towards the schools in the city averaged nearly Its 6,000 per annum, as under— 

Towards boys' schools — Rs 4,770, , 

Towards girls' schools— Rs 1,200, 

and since then we have been paying Ke 3,000 per annum additionally towards the maintenance 
of the Gujarath College, so that our yearly contributions at present amount to Rs 8,000, whichu 
about 4 per cent of our revenue of lakhs Bombay, with its income of upwards of 50 lakhs 
contributes towards education some Rs 30,000, or only one per cent , eo that we may safely state 
that no Maaieipality in this Presidency devotes to edncatien a larger portion of its revenue 
than Ahmedabad 

But it 1 $ in respect of self help m the matter of female education that Ahmedabad n*es pr^ 
minently above all its fellow towns in the Presidency While l^mbay was, lo 1849 to 1S58, 
struggling hard for the estabhsbmeut of girls' schools through the laudable eseitions of the 
"Students’ Literary and ScunUfic Society," toe munificence of two cf cur citaens placed 
at once withm the reach of the public two excellent schools, founded on a firm basis and 
provided with a staff of teachers, and these echoob have gone on imparting instroction 
since 1849 50 to hundreds of girb, who, but for them, would never have Mown the advan 
tsges of learning, however email the knowledge received by them may have been. The bte Nek 
Namdat Sakhavaie Bahadur Haikoover ^eUmui, widow of a worthy otuen, Hathism" 
Kesnsmg, who, assisted by Rao Bahadnr Sell Premabhai llimabbai, founded the large Civil 
Hospital hero known as “ The Hutfasing and Preroabhai Hospital, ” gave Its 18,500 in cash aud 
a building for the location of her school , and the bte Rao Bahadur Magganbhai KarsmclMu 
gave upwards of Rs 17,000 m promissory notes and cash, besides a school house at his own cost 
The moneys have been invested and are in the hands of Government, while the schoobaremauagw 
each by a Committee under the supervision of the Educational Department The Sbetham s 
endowment has contmued to stand at the onginat figure, and yields an income of Rs 540 per 
annum while that of the late Rao Bahadur Magganbhai Eammchand has nsen to Rs 19,000, 
returning an annual income of Ks 830 The schools bear the names of the donors respectively, 
and they are si'uated in the thickly populated parts of the city The municipal grant is in aid 

Again, it was the offer of Rs 10 000 by our citizen Rao Bahadur Bechardas Ambaidas, and 
the grant of Rs 5,000 from the Muniapality for a site, which led to the construction here of the 
Female Training College, which bears the name of tlut gentleraan'a daughter, lltoalakshmi, 
since deceased 

We wish it to be understood that in bringing to notice the grants m aid and benefactions 
mentioned above, our object is simply to lay before you facts Self help has been the motto of 
Ahmedabad and its inhabitants from almost toe very commencement of the Bntish rule We 
have never yet had recourse to prayers to Jupiter without putting our shoulders to the wheel, and 
We respectfully trust that you will allow that a community which has shown itself capableo* 
helping itself and has all along tried its best to help itself, deserves well of the Government 
whose subjects it is the good fortnne of its members ta be 
Abmbdabad, 

IhtQth itoiemier 1352 
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ITemonal of tit Satiru ef dlti'dalad 

May the blessing o£ the Pandits o£ the City of Ahxncdahad attend His Excellency Lord 
Hipen, irho has acquired a same for rtatesmaoship in the land of England, and v-ho, as GoTemor 
General, like the aan that imparts bloom to the lotns, confers happiness on ns, the people of 
India 1 

May car best wishes attend Dr Hunter, the Resident, and the members of the Education 
Commission, who are served in conitesy and doing good to others t 

This is the prayer o£ the Sfstns and Rindits residing in the City e£ Ahmedabad 
That the hlogul Emperors, Feshvas, and the Gaebvads, who snccessively reigned orer this 
land, gave cnconragcment to Sanskrit literature By the patronage o£ those rulers, teachers m 
Sansknt, Bccore in their meins of comfortahle livelihood, left aside aJl other cconpstion and im. 
parted education, day andmght, to their pupils Thus, the knowledge of the Sdstros had, at that 
time, attained full development Such is not the case at present It is true that the knowledge 
of Sansknt, as a language, has come to be diffused among all classes of people Yet the study 
of logic, Mimansa, and other systems of philosophy, has almost disappeared The object o£ 
modem students of Sansknt IS to acquire a familianty with the Sansknt tongue, and not with 
the various sciences expounded m that Imigoage. It cannot ho aigned that a mere knowledge 
o£ the language would enable those desirous of mastering the sciences to attain their object, 
because oral interpretation traditionally conveyed from teadier to pupil is neressary to a proper 
understanding of the real meaning o! the vanous sciences, imd manse Western scholars are not 
expected to lie familiar with the traditional interpretation of them For this very reason Ger- 
man professors have secured the services of some old pandits for the benefit of therasclves and 
of their pupils But, by reason of the smallness of the munber of pandits thus employed^ and 
because of the growing ranty of pandits on account of the closing of the schools for them, Hindu 
sciences and philosophy stand a chance of rapid disappearance The only means calenlated, m 
onr opinion, to put a stop to such a contingency happening is to establish SansVnt colleges, and 
to employ a greater number of the old race of pandits in the existing colleges and schools 

Wo therefore fervently pny that your Hononrable Commission will recommend etqis like 
these to be taken by those responsible for the government of tho country, in order to bring 
abont a revival of Sanskrit learning in India 
AinnsDABiP, 

fSe C(l ^ovtmStr I8S2 


lb— TZienorocKBVExI? T7 Hcirrxs Cr.E.,ZiLD,Z*irsniEirrsBdtIw3rnrecasoftb«£iPCir70irCejriri»K»r 
Tb« UcwOTuI vf Iho ADjvmiB i IiUia of Boatay 

Bespecttcllt sirewrra as TOtLOWs — Ibor ifemoriarists 6eg, m tfie ffrsf place, to put on 
record the lively satisfaction they feel at the arrival of the President and Members of the Edu- 
cation Commission to the capital of Western India, and to express a conviction that while the 
labours of the Commission cannot foil to do an immense amount of good to the cause of general 
edneahon in India, it is the Mohammadan community, and the interests of Muhammadan educa- 
tion in particular, that must be more largely benefited than any ether community in consequcnco 
of thepecnliar circumstances by which they are eorrounded 

2 That education has made rapid progress in India danng the last twenty years, that its 
benefits have been more or less shared by all communities with one single notable exception, are 
facts which most bo patent to all, and to none moro so than to the members of the LJacation 
Commission ^Vhetuer we look to the schools, the colleges the liberal professions or the Gov- 
ernment services, the same fact stares ns in the face, and we find that while the Hindns, Farsis 
Chnstians, and all other cornmnnitics have participated in the geneml intellectual, moral and 
material progress of the country, that commnoity which only a short time ago was ruling India 
from one en 1 to the other, has not only not progressed, but baa actaally been thrown Lack, and 
has now reached a depth of ignorance, poverty, distress, and degradation which, nnlcss spe^tiy 
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4 The IoMotstop figures show that the same paeuful state o£ things eiiats in regard to 
special or scientific edneatjon amongst llubammadftns — • 

The Govemment Law School has 16S scholars and onl 7 3 llnliammadans 
The Grant Sledical College has 282 pupils only S o! whom aro ‘Muhammadans 
The Poona Engineering College has 159 studenta, only 6 of whom arc Muhammadans 

5 The figures given below show that Muhammadans, aa & rule, have not received any heoeSl 
from the High Schools of this Presidency — 

The Poona High School has 674 elndenta out of whom only 12 are Muhammadans 
The Sholapur High School has 110 ctndents, ont of whom only 2 are Muhammadans 
The Hutnagen High School has 176 etudents, out of whom only 10 are Muhammadans 
The Elphmatone High School has 7fia (Indents, out of whom only 17 arc Muhammadans 
The St XaTier's High School has 675 etndents, ont of whom only IP arc Muhammadans 
The records of the Umversityehow that while no less than 16 247 students belonmng to 
other communities have passed tho MaUaculation Examination during the last 
twenty three years (1659 to 1861) only 4$ Muhammadans yonths have passed that 
examination dunng the same penodl 

6 The figures given below show the same painful state of things in r^ard to secondary 
education — • 

There are 6,735 pupils learning English in the city of Bombay, out of whom only 2‘'0 
are hlnhammadans 

There are 0,636 in Central Division, ont of whom only 307 are Sluhanunadans 
There are 977 in Kcirih East Divmon, out of whom only 39 are Muhammadans 
There are 4 459 in Northern Dinston, ont of whom only 183 are MabaxmnadaDS. 

There are 2 801 m Southern Division, out of whom only 62 are hlnhammadans 
There are 19,965 in Smdh ont of whom only 705 are Mubanunadans 

7 In regard to pnmary education the Muhammadans haie not fared mneh better, inasmuch 
as out of a total of 27S 000 pupils in the vemacolar schools of the Presidency we find that only 
3$ 668 are Muhammadans while no less than 235,077 are Hindus 

8 Tour htemonaluts submit that it is unnecessary to cite any further figures or statist cs 
to establish the painful fact that from a combinatioa of causes and cvicumstanccs, for some of 
which at least the educabonal authorities are distinctly responsible the Mussulman population of this 
Presidency has been sinking deeper and deeper into ignorance, poverty, and distress Neither 
does it ap^r to be necessary to argue at len^ the incontrovertible proposition that this state 
of things ought not to bo aiUowed to exist one day longer than possible 

9 As to the causes which have brenghtabont the present unsatisfactory stateof tbe^Iahn® 
madan society in India, your Memonalistsbcgtoinvitc yourattcntion to the views expreswd by 
the Honourable D Tyabjee in his evidence before Hie Commission Those causes may shortly be 
recapitulated os follows — 

1 A feeling of pnde for the glones of their past empire, and the consoiiiieiit inability to 

reconcile themselves to the areamstances of the present 

2 Love and pnde for the literatare of India Persia and Arabia to which they have 

been so long attached and the consequent inabihty to appreciate the modern arts 

sciences, and literature of Europe 

3. A vague feehng that European education is antagonistic to the traditions of Islam 

and leads to infidelity or atheism 

4 Failure or neglect on the part of the educational authorities to provide suitable scl ools 

for Muhammadan youths 

5 Poverty, which prevents them &om availing themselves of even the existing schools 

6 A feeling that the Goveniment of the country takes no notice of their reduced pos tion 

and does nothing to extricate them from it 

7 A feeling that English education in Government schools is of little practical value and 

IS useless for the ordinary poiposes hfe 

ID It IS obvious that some at lea«t of {he above specified cau'es are capable of being speed ly 
removed by the Govemment, and your Memonalwts while endorsing generally the views expressed 
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I7 tlie Honoarable B Tyabjee in his evidence, would invite your earnest attention to the remedial 
measures proposed by him and which may be summamed as follows — 

1 The estabhshment o£ pnmary, secondary, and even high schools for JInssnIman boys in 

all the principal centres of hliihammadan population throngbout the Presidency 

2 The adoption of the Hmdustam language as the medium of instruction in all Muham- 

madans schools 

8 That instruction m Hindustani, Persian, and Atabicshonld he comhmedwithinstmction 
m the other branches of knowledge 

4 That Mnssulman teachers and supervisors should, as far as possible, be employed to 
conduct and eupenntend the management of such schools 

6 That, whenever possible a Committee of educatedand independent Iifuhammadan gentle- 
men should he invited to inspect and to advise upon the constitution and mana<*e- 
ment of Alnssuhnan schools 

C. That the ideas, feelings, and sentiments, and even the prejudices, of Mu«sulmans must 
be carefully taken intoaccountm the foundation and management of schools intended 
for Mussulman hoys 

7. That a senes of text-hooks — Uindusfani, Persian, and Arabic — should be published and 
adopted m Mussulman schools, and that the attention of Onental scholars should 
he especially invited to this important subject by the offer of suitable rewards 

8 That in consideration of the extreme poverty of the community, poor Mnssnlman 
boys should be admitted entirely free 

11 The ohservutioQS which your ^lemonalists have hitherto made apply exclusively to 
Muhammadan education, but they feel that they ought not to lose this opportunity of exprc«sing 
their views m regard to the general educational system to be estabhsbed in India, and which 
most influence the proswnty or otherwise of the Mussulmaa community no less than that of the 
other Bobjects of Her hlajesty m India 

12 In the first place, your Memorialists beg to deprecate in the strongest manner possible 
any idea or su^estion that the present policy of tho Government m regard to high education 
should in any degree be departed from Your Memorialists are satisfied that any such departure 
would be fatal to the cause of education in In^a, and they earnestly hope that the present Viceroy, 
who of all others has the good of the people at heart, would not seriously entertain a pohey 
which so far as your hlemoriahsts can judge, has been umversally and unanimously condemned 
by all competent and dismterested witnesses, and which, if adopted, would at one blow cut off 
aU means for the moral, matenal, and intellect^ progress of the people 

13 In the next place, your Memorialists would innte your earnest attention to the question 
of establishing schools for agricnltural and tcchmcal education, where the masses of the people 
could be taught scientific methods of agriculture and other practical arts, sciences, and industries 
as a means of obtaining their own hvchhood, and at the •^me tunc forwarding the material and 
intellectual prosperity of the country lour Memonahsts are aware that this is a most difficult 
and complicated question, hnt at the same tune they feel that tbe tune has now come for the Gov- 
ernment to make one supreme effort for the purpose of rescuing the people from the l«inefal 
results of their own apathy and indifference in the matter. The soil of the country is being 
gradually impovenshed and those ancient arts and manufactures which had flourished in India for 
centuries have now been pracbcally extinguished 10 consequence of the modern inventions of 
Europe and America, with the manufacture and practical working of which the people of this 
country are totally unacquainted 

14 Under these circumstances your Memorialists submit that the Government would only be 
disehargmg its duty should it remain content with establishing high schools and colleges 
without making any efforts to mako the masses of the people acquainted with those improi^ 
methods of agnculturo and those practical arts, sciences, and industries— and the use, matiulactuie, 
and working of those inventions and mechanics,— which have so complcteJyaltered tho face of 
Europe aud America during the present century 

16 Another important subject to which yourMemonalists would beg to direct yonr attention 
u the establis^ent of some schools at least of a more practical kind, where more of useful and 
less of ornamental instruction may be given to tboeo who wi«h to adopt a mercantile or nnagncnl- 
tural or some other practical profession, and who do not wish to mduatc at the University, or to 
follow any of the learned professions Your Memorialists are of opinion that m a commercial and 
practical Presidency like Bombay educabon would be much more general and would be much more 
larf^ely supported by the wealthy and mcrcanble classes if suitable schools specially designed for 
giviD'* a practical education n ere opened As it is, all the commercial classes, whether llinJa — as 
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4 The foWcrtraig figum show that the eama pamtul state of things exists in regard to 
special or scientific education amongst Muhammadans — 

The Government law School has 162 scholars and only 3 Jfiihammadans 
The Grant Jledical College has 283 pnpils only S of whom arc Muhammadans 
The Pooua Engmeenng College has 159 students, only 5 of whom are Muhammadans 

5 The fitmres given below shew that Muhammadans, as a mlc, have not received any benefit 
from the HigS Spools of tins Presidency — 

The Poona High School has 674 stndeots out of whom only 12 arc hluhainmadaii& 

The Sholapur High School has 110 stadcnts, out of whom only 2 are Muhammadans 
The Rutnagen High School has 176 students out of whom only 10 are Muhammadans 
The Elphinatone High School baa 70o students out of whom only 17 are Muhammadans 
The St Xavier^sHighSchoolhas 675 students, out of whom only 19 are Muhammadans 
The records of th** Umversity show that while no less than 15,247 students belonmDglo 
other communities have passed the Matnculatiou Exataiuatioti during ^ list 
twenty three years (1859 to I8S1) only4S hfuhammadans youths have passed that 
ezamination d^anng the same period 1 

6 The figures given below show the same painful state of things in regard to secondary 
education — 

There are 6 735 pupils learning English id the city of Bombay, out of whom only S£0 
are Muhammadans 

There are 9 586 in Central Binsion out of whom only 807 are Mobammadans 
There ate 977 in Korth East Division, out of whom only 99 am Muhammadans 
There are 4 469 in Xorthem Ditisiod, out of whom only 182 are hlabummadaos 
There are 2,801 m Southern Divuiou out of whom only 62 are hlahammadins 
There are 19,965 in Smdh, oat of whom only 705 are hluhammadnss 

7 Id regard to primary edacation the Muhammadans have not fared much better, inasmuch 
as out of a total of 276 000 punils in the vernacular schools of the Presidency we find that only 
33 66S are Muhammadans while so less than 235,077 are Hindus 

8 Your Memonalists submit that it is unnecessary to cite any farther figures or stahsties 
to establisU the painful fact that from a comhinattoa of causes and eucumstascce, for some of 
which atleast the educational autbonticsare distinctly responsible the Mussulman population ofth s 
Presidency has been sinking deeper and deeper into ignorance, poverty, and distnrs Neither 
does it appear to be necessary to argue at len^ the incontrovertible proposition this state 
ti tbsags Wight to he oilowed to vavzt ©no day longer than possible 

9 As to the causes which have brought about the present unsatisfaetoty stateof theMuljai” 
madau society in India, your Memonalistsbegtoinvite yourattention to the views expressed by 
the Honourable B Tyabjee in his evidence before (he ^mmissioa Those causes may shortly be 
recapitulated as follows — 

1 A feeling of pndo for the glones of their past empire, and the consequent inability to 

reconcile themselves to the circumstances of the present 

2 Love and pndo for the h^niluxe of India, Persia, and Arabia to which they have 

been so long attached and the consequent inabihty to appreciate the modem arts 

sciences and literature of Europe 

3 A vague feeling that European education is antagonistic to the traditions of Islam 

and leads to infidelity or atheism 

4 Failure or neglect on the part of the educational authorities to provide suitable schools 

for Muhammadan youths. 

5 Poverty which prevents them from availing themselves of even the existing schools 

6 A feeling that the Government of the ceuntcy tal^a no notice of their reduced position 

and does nathing to extricate them from it 

7 A feeling that Engl sh education in Government schools is of httle practical value and 

18 useless for the ordinary purpiBes of life 

10 It is obvious that some at least of the above specified causes are capable of being speed ly 
removed by the Government, and your Memorialists wh le endorsing generally the vi ws espres ed 
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lively watcliinp tlie progress oi the Education Commissiott from tbe day it commenced its worl» 
till this, and from what they have already B«n, they tally hope that your advent here will in 
time do immense good hotli to the pablio of Uomhay at large and to your ^lemonalists in parti 
cular 

i That yon, as the President of the said Commission, have given every satisfaction to them 
and to the different communities of India, is a fcict on which they heartily congratalato you 
The name that yon have made for yourself in the literary world and your intense annety to 
retrieve native education from its low state, and your great zeal for bettering the condition of the 
natives of India, all convnnce them that benefits of the most permanent character will accrue 
to India Tliey have further to thank you for your personal trouble in going all over India and 
ascertaining the educational wants and claims of the people 

3 Yonr Memorialists solicit your kind attention to the condition of Uieir co religionist^ 
which, he it said to their great sorrow, is getting worse and worse They would have here 
dwelt on the several causes which have brought about this change and to suggest at the same 
time the way and mans of their removal , hut, as their views are precisely the same as those 
expressed by the Anjuman i Islam in their memorial, they think it superfluous to repeat them 
liere But there arc two points to which they beg to draw your kind attention, as in their 
opinion they have been overlooked by the Anjuman i-Islam — 

Jitly — ^It is desirable that many hluliammadaas, who are well educated in their own language 
and hfetature, but do not possess any very great knowledge of English, should be employed in 
Government service. Their want of knowWge of English has till now proved a great bar to 
their holding honoorable and resMnsible Government appointments. This state of things, your 
Mcmonaluts re<HJest, should be done away with to inspire confidence in the hearts of the Jluham- 
ma^Bs and to encoaram to go onwards is themtb of knowledge Snob men as are well versed 
in Urdu, Persian, and Arabic languages, should be enlisted in (sovemment service 

Psrf/y —It u also very essential that the rule by which persons abovp the age of 25 are 
disqualified for Government semeo should be canocUed in case of the hfuhammadans 

This rule lies much mtho way of Muhammadan education, for Sruhammadans as a rule would 
not have anything to do with the secular education of theirchildrcnlefore their religious education 
IS completed They do not much believe in the cfBcaerof mere secular education that does not go 
hand in hand with that in religion They thereforelittle care for the former unless they have reason 
to hope that some eort of wotldly good wiff foffow from It, and they fook upon the hitter as of 
paramount importance From this it will be cleat that it is hardly wssible even for very intelh- 
«nt men to begin their English education earlier than the age of ] 6 or 17, and to finish their 
University career before that of 25 Thus, os their University diplomas, obtained after the age of 
25, arc not likely to serve them as areoues to Government service, they think lightly of Uni« 
vereity education, pay little attention to it. and if they at all have any miud to be in Govern- 
ment service, try to pick up what little Engiish they can before they are twenty five and rest 
content with it 

In conclosion, your Memorialists hope that the ranouscanses of want of edocation among the 
Jluhammadans pointed out, and the means and meUtods of remedying them suggested m the memo- 
rial of the Anjuman i-Tslara and herein, will draw the attention of the Commission they so justly 
deserve And your Slemoriahsts shall, as m duty bound, ever pray. 
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for instance the Bhatfaas, the Lohannas, and the Barnas — or Mussvjman-as the Wemons, the 
Khojas, and the Borahs —hare steadily kept tbemselTes aloof from all (jovernment schools 


16 Por the purpose of attracting these commercial and other practical classes, your Memorial 
ists would recommend the following modifications in the usual curriculum, ris , — 


(a) Algebra and Euclid, as well as minute details of general geography, history, and 
grammar, should h© omitted 

(5) Mental and practical anthmetic, nabve modes of writing fractions, casting accounts, 
letter wnbng, book keeping, Indian weights and measures, and multiplication 
tables, should he more systematically taught 


17 "While advocating these reforms in the ^tem of national education for boys, jreor 
Memorialists cannot but press upon the Commission the extreme importance of extending fecilit es 
for the education of girls also Hitherto the educational authonties seem to have confined the r 
attention to the education of hoys only, but it m obvious that India can never hope to he a really 
well-edncated and civilised country bo long as one half of its popnlation remains in a state of 
absolute ignorance To attack this evil at the root it is necessary to establish elementary schools 
for girls where reading and wntmg, a little arithmetic, eewmg, knitting, &o , should he taught 

18 Another matter of great general importanco to which your Memorialist would draw yonr 
attention is the necessity of making some provision for the physical development of the pupils in 
the various Government schools With this object your hlemonahsts would recommend the 
cstabhshment of play grounds, gymnasia Lc , and would insist upon a certain portion of the time 
being devoted to play and exercise supenotended by the teachers themselves. 

19 Your Memorialists are, of course, aware that to modify, extend and develop© the educa 
tional system of India m its primary, secondary, and higher phases in the manner indicated above 
and to open new ^ncaltural technical and commercial schools as well aa to provide suitable 
facilities for the Mucation of girls, would require larger funds than are at pre ent at the disposal 
of Government Coosidenog however, not only the importance but toe magoitude of the 
interests involved m the question— coasidenng that the moral, material, and intclTeetual progrcM 
of the nation depends very largely on the efficiency of its educational system— considering that 
the happiness, prospenty, and even the peace and security of Her Majesty's Indian subjects 
depend far more upon the development oi the national resources than upon the perfection of the 
miiitaty system, yonr Memorialists cannot but eamesUy hope that you will recommend and that 
the Government of Lord Kipon wiU adopt some meana ot other for tbe nccompluhment of these 
high and noble aims 


20 More specially da your ^lemonalistsentreatthe Commission to examine into the state of 
Muhammadan education, to consider, and if possible to remove the causes which have hitherto 
checked all progress — moral material, and inteUectoal— of the Mussulman community, and to 
recommend and insist upon the adoption of such remedial measures as may enable that community 
to make up for lost time and to participate in the blessings of enlightenment, and moral and 
material prospenty, along with the other communities of India 

21 The expenditure necessary for this purpose may be great, possibly greater in proportion 
the expenditure on the education of the other communities of India but your Alemonal sts 

do not hesitate to assert that no amount of exjenditute can be too groat, that no amount of exF“^* 
ture can be justly grudged by the other communities when the objefct of the expenditure is to 
save 40 millions of Her hfajesty’s subjects from sinking lower and lower in the scale of eivili-a* 
tion and beconimg a standing menace to the secunty of the Empire 

22 Yonr hlemonalists speak from a full knowledge of all the facts and circumstances relating 

to the present distressing state of Muhammadan society allover India, when they state it to be their 
fijTOconvicbon that It 18 absolntely necessary, not merely for the sake of the Mussulmans them 
selves hut for the peace, secunty and welfare of the whole Indian community, that a strong effort 
should he made to Kscne the M-nhammadaqs from their present dantrarous state of ignorance and 
consequent distress “ “ 


And your Memorialists, as in duty bound shall ever pray 


^ HvHTiB 1<L.D CIEiFbehdsvt andtheMBixBXRS oftheErccATioirCoMMisiioir 

Tie lleiDer *] of tte Anjaniiin > Tahx b of Domber 

*v snEwrrn as pollows,— 1 ©up Memon^ists most respectfully beg to present 

their humble address to yon, and approach to welcome your arrival here They have been atten 
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.„y wav intedraK t» >" pro>notmR .ibIm j.., 

MemSirt* araaeVv. to off,, the. »gga.l.o»;coatuntdmtha document I cm oom to reed 
to T.bi'r cerlcm odd, t, on. m the conr«r ot tlcmCTtoiy end m.ddlo ch« ejncchon rnth c r,m 
StoWonth. who may he prevented from a mr.ely ot ouae. [rom prosecnt.ns thra .tnd.e. to the 
aSrd of hmher eWion may be «, tamed .» to bo able to be ..setnl nrembers to the v«t 
mercantile coiSmun.ly, which form.. » to apeab the baclbone ot the proepenty ot India We 
Save permi..ton to allow ns that these tew Kmarl. may bo read a. part and parcel oE the McmOTOl 
\vticli I now proceed to read 


To— Th* Hok "W V UcFtM CJ E, Pfintnssr of Ihe EPcCiTioY Commission Bombay 
no Sfomonil or tba Isbab tnnti of Bombny 

Most eespectftjllt snEWExn, — That your Memorialists, who are Bankers, Shroffs 
ilerohants and Traders carrying on business id Bombay, leg to nTail themsclTes of tie opporta 
nity afforded by the presence of your Commission while conducting enquiries lu tins citjr into 
tbe state of pmnar}, secondary, and higher education in the Presidency of Bombay, to bring to 
vour notice a pressing want tliey lave of Lite years felt in connection with their cstablisbnients 
of cleiks, and tbe general management of their bankiog and mercantile ttffaus, both in Botobiv 
and up-conntry Tbe want they refer to is that of clerks and accountants thoroughly trained 
up m the Native and European systems of banking, book keeping casting up of mercantik 
awounts, and cairymg on mercantile correspondence, and of men qualified by their edacation to 
falp up the posts of managers of banking or mercantile institutions They find it diflicult every 
year to replace old, dead, or dismissed bands by men fit to take up nt once tbe active duties of a 
mtAla (an accountant or book 1 eeper), a Itlltdar (casli keeper), and a noonm (manager) A 
few years back it was usual to reonnt such persons from Oujaroth, but latterly your 'MciDonalists 
have found that such recruits ate not easily obtainable even on temptin" salaries, owing they 
believe, partly to the falling oS in Oujamtb, and elsewhere id this Presidency, m the Dumber 
of indigenous schools which aim at imparting sneh instruction to tbeir pupils as is useful to 
them in daily life, and partly, ottaUietma great measure, to the fact of the present schools 
for primary and secondary education Oovenment or aided, bavuig failed to giie instruction in 
subjects purely of a practical character 

"When it 18 coaaidered how large is the number of banking, ootobubsioti, agency nnd trading 
Native and European firms, great and small, in Bombay, what numerous rumihcations they bare 
m the lotenor of the Presidency, bow bum is tbe aggn^te volume and value of ran ond mann« 
factuied producU which pass thiosgh their hands, how changed nte the conditions of modem 
trade, what despatch has to be used in mercantile transactions and how these transacbons mvolre 
quick transfers of money from one hand to another, some idea may be formed of the necessity for 
a wkIl field of selection for men trained np lu the Native and European systems of book 
keeping 

"Sour 'Memorialists feel sure fiiat the Government of lodia cannot but look with regret upon 
this result of the present system of pniuary and secondary edacation ameug them, which greatly 
eiroum'cnbes the field of selection of men of business qualifications Such a result, your Merno- 
Tiahsta believe cannot have been contemplated by tbe Goaernment That there is a lurking 
suspicion in the mind of. the Government of India that, as regards education which is of daily 
practical usefulness in life, the State machineiy does not work well appears from paragraph 17 of 
the Resolution of the Government of India of the 3rd February last appointing the Education 
Commission In that paragraph the Government of India observe that ‘the great majority of 
those who prosecute their studies beyond the pninary stage will never go beyond the curriculum 
of the Middle, or, at furthest, of the High Sclioal It w therefore of the utmost importance that 
the education they receive should be as thorough and sound as possible There are grounds for 
doubting wliethei there is not, in some provinces at any rate, much room for improvement in this 
respect ’ Under these circumstances it is important to consider what steps may be taken to 
remedy the evil arising from want of a ^stem which imparts education that is practically useful 
to those intent upon adopting a business career iix life 

Your Memonal sts think, without wishing to interfere in any manner with the standard of 
instmctioa leading up to the University course that the first step which may be taken to attain 
this object would be to mal^ arrangements for conveying in primary and secondary schools a 
knowledge of raw and manufactured prodnets concerned in the export and import trade of India 
and an exposition, of tbe first general piineiples of trade and of the economic laws which govern 
tbe distribution and exchange ot commoditieB and the <»ursc of international trade To this end 
it 18 desirable, in the opinion of yont Memonal sts, to compile, under the supervision of a Com 
mittce composed of business men. Native and European, a graduated senes of trade manuals for 
^dia in Vernacular and English suited to the capacity of students and treating of Native and 
European methods of banking and hook keepng, dm to introduce them as regular subjects along 
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.„v w inle»<l.nR to .mpo,r Ito cITotl. ot Gooernmojt ,o promotmf; l,.sW rfoMion, poor 
"lemSlwt! croto loavp to oBpt tlio sosspsUom raotamcd m tlir. iWumcnt I nm o”" to noi 
lotSioE cert.m kUiI.om m ll.o eo..™ of clcmootarj O..J m.Mlo ch<, rfocot,o» p-iU. a 
thotToutb! ooho mav be prei entel from a .anely of eao.e. from ptoeecul.ng Ihm ,lo to to tW 
“aoaord of b«WT rfocairca maj be oo tauoeJ “ to be able to te ...efol meiatar, to ILe ,,,c 
Sreaot.le colSaraml), rrhreb form., » to .peal ibo baelb. no of Ibe pro.pente of Inja ffe 
m' e permirsion to alliw us that llirat ter. remarl, maj be reaJ a. part aud part.l of the Memorral 
wbicli I now proceed to read 


To--Th»llOT TV V Urifn;»,LT4.0.»CJE,P«MtD»xTef lli* ForciTlos Commusjot Eotslay 
Tb« Mftnerii! 6t tha loUk UnU ef Botala^ 

Host bespectfollt snEwmr, — That yoor MfmonalistF, who are Banker', Shreff' 
Jlerchants and Traders canj inp on buwncss in Boml-a) , le{* to avail themselves of the opjwrtn 
nity afforded by the pteience of j out Commi«sw«» wlulc coaduclmf; enquiries m this citymlo 
the state of primary, secondary, and higher education in tlic I’ro‘>i Jency of Bombay, to bring to 
your notice a pressing want they ha>e of late years felt in connection with their establishment* 
of clerks, and the general manageraent of their banking and mercantile affairs, both m Bombai 
and up-country The want they rcf«.r to is that of clerks and accountants thoroughly trained 
upin*the Native and European systems of banking, book keeping, casting up of mercantile 
accounts, and carrying on mereanlilo correspondence, and of men qualified bi their plucation to 
take up the posts of managers of banking or mercantile institutions They find it ilifEcult every 
year to replace old, dead, or dismi<sed b^ds by men fit to take up at once the actuc duties of a 
tue^la (an accountant or book keeper), a hlli/far (cash keeper), and a mocstm (manager) A 
few years back it was usual to recruit such persons from Oujamtii, but btterly jour Memonali/t* 
have found that such recruits are not easily obtaiaaUe even on tempting salaries, owing they 
behcie, partly to the falling off in Oujaiath, and ehewhero m this PrewJeocv, m the nomber 
of lodgenous schools winch aim at impartiog sueb instruction to their pupils os ;s nsefal to 
them la daily life, and partly, or rati et in n great measure, to the fact of the present schools 
for primary and secondary education Ooieromcat or aided, having failed to give instmetion in 
subjects purely of a pracucal character 

TVhen it is eousidered bow large is the number ot banking, comnussioTi, agency and trading 
Native and Eur^eaa firms, great aad small, in Bombay, what numerons ramtticaUons they have 
m the interior ot the PrcMdoncy , how large is the a^regate lolnme and value of raw and macu 
factored, products which i>a«s through Ihcir hands , how changed are the conditions ot modem 
trade, what despatch has to be used ta mercantile transactions and how thevi transactions mvolve 
quick transfers of money from one hand to another, some idea may be forwed of the neees»itj tw 
a wide field of selection for men trained up in the Native and Euroicaa sj'stems of book 
keeping 

'iour'Memona'hsls feel sure that the Coveroment of India cannot hat look with regret upon 

this result of the present sj stem of pnmaty and BccondaTT edueatiou among them, which ^utlj 
circumscribes the field of «el •ction of men of business quaLfications Such a result, your 
nabsts belirfc cannot have been contemplated by the Go\-crnraent Tliat there is a larking 
suspicion m the mind ot the Government of India that, as regards education which is of daily 
practical u*efiilne83 m bfe, the State machinery does not work well, appears from paragraph 17 ef 
the Resolution of the Government of India of the Srd Pebruary last appointing the Education 
Commission In that paragraph the Government of India observe tliat ‘the great majontr et 
those who prosecute their studies beyond the primary stage will never go beyond the curricu^'i^’ 
of the Middle, or, at furthest, of the High School It is tliereCoti, of the utmost importance that 
the education they receive should be as thorough and sound os po'»sible There ore grounds for 
doubting whether there is not, m some provmccs at ony rate, much room for iroprovemeat m thn. 
respect ‘ Under these circumst'inces it is important to consider what steps may betaken to 
remedy the evil arising from want of a ^stem which imparts education that is practically useful 
to those intent npon adopting a business career in life 

lour ilemon'ilists think, without wisbiog to interfere in any manner with the standard of 
instruction leading up to the University coarse, that the fir^t step which may lo taken to attain 
this obyect would be to make avrasgeraents for conveying in pmoary and secondary schoeJs a 
knowledge of raw and manufactured prodnets concerned in the export and import trade of India, 
and an exposition of the first general pnnciplej of trade and of the economic Jaws which govern 
the distribution and exchange of commodities and the course of international trade To this end 
it IS desirable in the opimon of yonr Memonalists, to compile, under the 6Upem«ion of a Com 
of business men. Native and European, a graduated senes of trade manuals for 
^dia in Vernacular and Enghsb suited to the caiacity of students and treating of ^atlveand 
European methods of banlnng and book keeping, and to introduce them as regular subjects aloog 
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most iwful c lucaljon would l>o fnr more ably pliccd before you by tliore wbr» hive dirrefod their 
best nttv-ntwa to tbe ptattKjl working of tbe Dciartm'nt, \\ c confine ourfohes licrt to some of 
the broad questions conctrned III It . , . , .i 

Tim question of edm-ition is but a small jwrtion of tho\nnonsintion.ilMantit of tliij country, ^ 
indit IS aWntoly neecssarj Uiat tlic cause* o£ its present poicrty should be nmoxed befort any 
of its wants wbether of education or others, can lie adequately siippbeil 1 or this purpose tli» 
most important nmcly we submit IS to male the wliok administration Kss co“tIy bv a larger 
infusion of Nalise agenej Then only wiU the people cnyoy wlnt tliey prwbice, w ill be able to 
supply all their wants, and under the Rnidance of high Lngk-li sui^rvi ton will adi-incc m 
irospcnty and ciiilisalion Me once more anbmit, therefore, that a large rcluction of I iirofwn 
arency Is absolutely necessary as the Rrut remedy for the jn*«cnt matena! nn 1 momt povertr ef 
India Mith a returning proRi*enly the Government will bo will nl le to o! tain the ncees»3ry 
means to provide, to the fuUc-st extent, all high or low, tlio Cilucational, as well as all other import 
ant wants of the country 

e here wish to touch upon two points only, applicable to the question of reiluction, uirectlj 
Mo beg to urge that it is high lime now, after theeilacatiooal efforts of infre tlian half a ctntiiry, 
that all ^ucational posts should bo filled uply nalires.cicej ting only tlio bighcKt in each provime, 
tokeopiipa bung coiinfclion with tbe current of J nropno progtt-ss in thought \le have 
luanl with Kitisfactiin that Onvrrnmcnt do not intend to recede in the Imst from the present 
ixtcnt of higher education, anl we cannot but fvil that a still muih hrgir citen'i >d of itn 
iipcoxsary As one important risult.outof others, of high education wt think it iieimary tj 
mention licre tint it las had a great inllocnto vn tawing the moral and general character of the 

• lucated 

llie importance of pnmary ctlueition for the mv»«c« cannot Is? denied by any one, and when 
Government thetn'clvcs are aluo to this necessity and liare con«ulere<l it important enongh 1<* 
justify till, present Commission wo do not think it right t > vra.*te any word* ujwn this subject 
W 0 would simply make a short reference to the qncstion of fitnalt. eilui-alioo 

M hen boys' schools were opened it was dilhcult enough to get pupi)«, and for many yww 
edneatton was fre" In the cave of femilo olucation, the indncvments to parents to edocatc ihcir 
daughters arc far le«« til the time eomvs when the people gincralU well understand tli» nccenitv 
and importance of female education for tbe test take of the males thim«vl'« that good and 
educated mothers only can bring up good educated, true, and mvnlv sons not to my anrthing « 
the rights of humanity, that women arc as much entitkd to the nghtsnn 1 pnMiegvsof this world 
as men, thougli each have tbcir jieculivr work in tbeir rfsjvdno spheres It i* gnatly nweasary 
la the prc«ont state of the lights of the pooj le on this great question llial Covcnimrntshonld pro 
every possible andliberal aid for along time to come Tliat GovernniciitshoullniiuirecEcieney 
in the schools is quite right but the education shoullleasmneli free as po«il Into draw the largest 
number of pupils to the scbool , even tiorc so than what wis done for the lioy» Mith refervnie 
to the system of granb-in aid, wo regard it as ono of the best mpani o! attaining the objwt in 
view, hut wo sul mit With every deftrencv. that, as a matter of jiislico, nghtcousne®?., acdptloyi 

the fundamental principle of the “conseienct clause” must be made n noco«sary condition as in 
tlvc United Kingdom, ot wo ajj reliend tlial great diflicullios anl cren disasters will ansc from 
th<* non enforcement of this principle, as India is a place of all the religions m tlie world And 
unli"8i» a thorough freedom of eonscicnci. and neutrality in religious matters is mo«t stniu/ 
observed, the convubious anstng from tcbgwvia vwrswiU, wc submit, U, such aa we can banlly 
form at prevent any adequate conception ot The Multan and Salem riots pve some indicati u 
of what disastrous result may ensue where whole classes of different religions set against each 
otlier 

Me conclude this address with our bevt wishes fir tl p success of this Commit lou, and we 
sincerely trust that it will lead Oovtinrocnt to consder the great Indian probl m in all •t-’ 
magnitude and importance 
Bo«dav, 

TJie 3Ut OeColer 1S82 

STATEIIE'IT OF THE OPIGtti rroOPESS AND PPESENT COVDiriON OP THE BOMBtt 

rroPBiETAPi scnooi,. 

PsnsiDSNT anl IIekbsss of Ihe Pmnacsl Ooinm tteo of the ForciTios Covriiisstotf Bombsy 

Gettlemev,— T he Proprietary Sdiool ma foan led on lOtli Juno 18G0, under the auspices of 

an influentul Committee composed of the nndertncntioned gentlemen 

Juggonalh honkershett, Esq , 

Ilomanjee Ilormusjce M ad a, 1 sq , 

Fiamjtc Nussirwanjpo Patel, Esq , 

Pestonjee Ilormnsjee Camajee, Esq , 

Sorabjee Pramjec Cawasjec, Esq , 
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to meet tlie vrant of an entirely independent Bcbool for sons of weaUBy Nati\e gentlemen Witli 
a view to placo it on a permanent footing, a fnnd was raised of Its 5,000 in 100 shares of Rs 50 
^ each , and the school eommcneed with 12» pnpils, paying a fee of Rs 5 per mensem eacln To 
verify this statement I heg to quote the subjoined extracts from the Report on Public Instruction 
tiie Bombay Presidency for 1850 69 

SajsJIr E I Howard — 

X Propnelary En”-bah School hat been estaU shed by the eiertuws of Mr Cohe and Mr Coirasjee Shapurjee 
the Gnjsratbi Depnty EJacakion 1 InepMto lathe Fort of Dombay for the educat on of ‘young gentlemen It 
seems li'.sly that the school will ha auecessful Gotcmmoatsnll douhtle»» pot a h gh value ou this Sist 

•emus attempt to bnafc throngh {he peruicioua ciitie of Indiaa ideaa on the subject of eleemosynary education— 
iduis which tend to perpetuate the present teyeranee between the edufated sod the wealthy ehases Which has hcCQ 
lamented by Lord EUenbotough 

Saj s Sir Coko — 

Jirt Propritlary &rXeel—Tb a namobasbeen^ventoan uetitafaon organised ud established by this depart 
ment on * eo operat re syste n entirely ne v to Uombay It is the first instance of the opeojng of a aeheo] through 
the agency of the Edocationil Department, without any pecDUiry aid from GoTernment I consider the 

estab ishment of this school the most important fact which 1 have been able to accomplish during my short teoure 
(f oSlce 

Saya the OoTCrnment Resolution — 

The Governor in Counc 1 also regards with great tabsfactoo the establishment by the exertions of Mr Cole 
and Mr Cawa«je* Shipurjee of a PiopneUrj Eng\ sh School in the Fort of Bombay Hia Excellency lu Council 
wiU watch the profress of this institut on with great interest and he trusts that it will coatrihnte many students 
from tha higher elsssos to the University of Bombay 

Tliese extracts will serve to show that the Propneta^ School was the first considerahle ex 
penment of a purely independent school oa this side of India, and that it was constituted on an 
entirely novel rnnapie— thepnnciple of joint stock concerns, by which none but shareholders had 
tho privdege oi nominating hoys for admission 

Mr C A. Boyts, of Bishop's CoUc^, Calcutta and the master of the Candidate class in the 
Elphittstonc Institution, was selected for the past of Head Master During his Head Mastership 
the school passed one student at Che ^fatriealation Extminattoa of the Bombay University, which 
led the Chancellor, Sir Battle Frere, to paj it the following compliment m his Convocation speech 
of 1S03 — ' 

The coast tuticn of the Dotabiy FropneUrr School presents aany adn rsble festuKs It nambert among it* 
Stadeuts the son* of the nehoiC sod meet rcepectaUo Farsi geaileoeo ft i« I be! ere teJf ecppcrtiog s J the pm 
pneton with as it appears to me very aouDil jodgmeot rets n its eoi r« maaagemeat in the r own ha da We 
nisi t lastly expect from such a eehool if not the largest number cerUinlr the Iarg>>»t proportion of eaoiLd tee for 
admiss n to the Uaiversity and of eompeUtoTs for Ooifenitv honors and I trust that tha young etodent who ba^ 
now Appealed amongst us will be the Srst of many aonsof our Purti srortbies who will vindicnta by their career at 
this UnivsTsitv tb^T aanixaluiii to ba couaidceed aa <m u( tha mort eulic-hteuad. cutatll.u.^ t aa ui Bevtvsh Iwlia 
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The school has been all thronghont situated lo a central locality m the Fort, and has occupied 
a house with four storeys, airy, commodious, and famished with separate class room* It was 
purchased by me two years ago for the use of the school at a cost of Us 2 j,000 

The total number of hoys admitted dunng thc«e sixteen years is about 2,4-o0, and the total 
number withdrawn is about 1,S94 leaving about 556 as the number on the register up to date 
The same is distributed into 15 classes &»d consists of 490 Par«ees, 50 Hindus, and 7 ilnham 
madans The average daily attendance is St per cent 

The school has always heen cquipj^ with a staff of teachers heepmg pace u ith it» derelop- 
ment At pres<nt it consists of, besides myself, eixteen subordinate teachers, graduates, nnder 
graduates, and others 

The course of instruction pursued in the sihool is in effect the same as that which obtains in 
Government Anglo Vernacular and High School*, with bat this difference, that mstead of the 
Departmental Senes of elementary reaing boohs, there is u«cd an excellent senes of boobs Imomi 
as the Royal Readers In the upper school approved classic il authors are read Moral and rrl 
gious instruction is abo given to Parsi hoys in the elementary classes , 

The school has been fairly «nccessful at the Slatnciilation Examination The following 
table gives the number of scholars why have matncolated each year Eince the school passed mto 
my hands — 



The yearly average of students contributed to the University is over 9 
The young men are in many cases the representatives of the leadmgFar'i families mRoohiyf 
inelnding a grandson of the Srst Sir Jam«hed]ec Jeeje<.bhoy, Bart 

0! the 152 8acce«s!ul students, inclnduig the 8 who malnculated dnnog the first five years 
of the school’s existence, 8 are Barrister* at law , 1 is a blaster of Arts, Bacnelor of lavs, and 
Medahst, 1 w a Ma,t« of Art®, Bachelor of Laws, and Solseitorof the High Court, ‘’are 
Bachelors of Arts, 8 hare passed tbe Fir*t Examination m Arts , 4 have pas«ed ue Previous £x 
asuaatios , 8 hare entered the Covenanted ^fedical Senico , I has gained his Diploma ta both 
London and Edinbo^h , 7 are Licenhafes of Me<bciDe, 8 have passed tbe First Examination for 
the degree of L , 1 is a Licentiate of Civil EngineenAg , S hive poss^ the first examinalioa w 
Civil tngmwnnw, and seveml of the remainder arc parwiiog their stndies at the different coll'g*' 
Two have earned off University prues and 3 have been awarded the Rao of Cutch Scholar-hips of 
the value of Rs 20 and 13 One precomns lad who had been brought up at the ®chool from the 
beginning, but who could not be pre*ente<t for Matncnlttion, according to the rules of the Uni 
ver*ity, by reason of his young age, has parsed tbe Cml Service Examination after going through 
a conr*e of stndies at St tavier’s CjUege Another, for many yi ars a pupil of tlie whooJ, ao*! 
subsequently of St. Xavier’s College, has got a Gilchnst Scholar-hip and proceeded to England 
Tvro arc studyiug for the Bar an England, one of whom is Secretary to the f^orthbioolk Club , two 
are studying for the Army Medical Service, some have become editors of local neiv^paptrs some 
have become teachers, some have joined tbcir fathers iii mercantile pursuits, and a great many 
haie gone into employment m various capacities m public aud pnvate oflices, though without 
matncnlating 
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While on tins subject I would beg to obserre that grants m aidj if allowed even to self sup- 
porting private schools would prove very semeeable to them They would serve to develope and 
expand these schools up to the requuement* of the coranfumhes among which they exist In the 
education of Indian students, notoriously stereoQrped, unpmcbcal, and ready to ignore the outer 
world, there is ample room for the mtroduction of many arts and sciences which in the present 
condition of the middle classes of the people cannot be encouraged and fostered without State aid 
Moral instruction and physical culture, which have been for the most part neglected in our high 
schools, also hidly need State countenance and support Sudi support bheraUy given nnder an 
altered and carefully devised system of rules for grants in aid, would alone prepare the way for 
the withdrawal of Government from the support of higher education, which measure, under exist 
ing circumstances would in my humhie opinion, be nothing short of a calamity 

In conclusion, while apologising f6r the length of this communication, I beg to state that I 
should not have presumed to trespass on the valuable time of the Commission, hut for the desira- 
bility, nay tho necessity felt, of eupplemenbng the representations made to the Commission 
of the work done by private and voluntary ^ency in the cause of education in the Bomhaj 
Presidency 

Appended hereto is a copy of the rules of the school 

I bare the honour to be, 

' Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant 
HORMUSJEE JEHANGIR, 
Prcjtrielor and Head Master, 

, __ Bombay Projinefory Seiool 

Bombay, Hoeemher 18S8 


To— Tbi nov W lIuKTSi LL D Cl E Pre« dent sod Meishns of the Edeeit oa Coamue on Bombay 

OeKTLEUEK,— The warm interest which you take in the subject of female education, which 
forms an important branch of the eaquinos entrasted to you by the distingnuhed Government of 
His Excellency the Marqnis of Ripoa has induced the Alanaging Committee of the Parsi Girls 
School Association to request yon to visit the Pam Girls' School under the management of the 
Association 

The Committee avail themselves ot this opportunity to give a brief history of the origin 
and progress of the seminaries in their charge Inese schools were the first that were established 
m 'Western India m the year 1849 under Native management by tbo Students' Eitenuyand 
Scientific Society, a society formed in the year 184?, and composed of the students and ex sto 
dents of the Elphinstone College and the Masters of the Elphmstone High School then called 
Jllphinstono Institution The pecuniary resources of the Students’ Society being limited, they 
were at first under the necessity of opening and conducting their expcnmental schools every morn 
leg from 7 to 9 o’clock in rooms situated in convenient localities, placed at their disposal, free 
of charge, by » me kind friends Members of the Students’ Society, who were either stipendiary 
scholars of the Elphmstone College, or Masters of ibe Elphinstone Institution volunteered 
themselves and imparted instruction without remuneration for two hours every day After a 
time the growing and pressing engagemenls of these patriotic volunteer teachers rendered it 
necessary for the Society to relieve them and engage the services of paid teachers and to 
estahhsh regular day schools m several lo^ities m the City of Bombay with the large pecuniary 
assistance given by four generous Farsi gentlemen, who did not allow their names to be made 
known supplemented by subscriptions invited from the pnnctpal European and iNafiTe inhabit 
ants of Bombay 

Thus supported and encouraged, the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society conducted 
’■'these schools very creditably till the end of the year 1866, when the Society’s funds ran so low ns 
to present a serious obstacle to the efBoient maintenaDce of the schools under their charge But 
happily about this hme the Parsi commuaatr had become sufficiently ahve to the necessity of 
female education and to tho advantages to be derived from it, and accordingly they showed the 
laudable desire to relieve the Students' Society of tie charge of the Parsi Girls’ School Tie 
Society cordially responded to the wishes of several leading members of the Parsi community, 
who, on the 10th February 1857, formed themselves into a provisional Committee for the pur^se 
of arranging the terms of the transfer of the said sidiools to an Association compo«ed of their 
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of the tcachcre, nod remarking- gcncnJJy on the slate of each school These reports arc circulate I 
to, and carefully scrutinised by^ the Committee 

In cas.b school a general register and catalogue of the pupil* is kept, showing tlie date of 
admi-ision, age and dailj attendance of the girls, and their rant, m the class This register is 
nearly in the same form as tho registers provided m Goicmment schools 

Every year two sets of iade;>endcni<>Tani>oeraanea{pouiled hr the Committee, one set for 
testing the (luahfications of tho candidates for scholarships and higli jriresby competition, and 
the other set for examining the pupils generally and awarding small pnzes Tlie*exammatioii 
for the formLr is aeiy strict and scicre, and lasts for two or three days, Tht, esamiBatioa is both 
oral and bj printed questions prepared and gtron out to the candidates by the examiners Tlieso 
questions tho candidates arc required to answer in writing witiim a spcciiied time in the presence 
of the examiners Essajs arc also rcqiured in writing on u«eful topics 'Ilie qualifications of 
the candidates arc tested and ascertained by marks assigned m each snlject 

In their reports the examiners make snch suggestions as they consider calculated to promote 
tht elTeJcncr of tho schools They al»o submit a lj«t of tho girls eligible for the award of scholar 
ships an I prizes, showing number of marks given to the candidates, and their relative ranks as 
asccrtainca at tho examination Exhibitions an. held every vear, at which a report of tho state 
and prpgnss of the schools is submitted, and diplomas of scholarships and prizes are dislnbiited 
to the successful pupils 

Tho Committee ncetl not take up the timo of tlie Commission 1>J detailing the obstacles they 
hi 1 to encounter By dint of steady perseveiuico and I y means or {Hrsmsioa and conciliation 
they snccceiled in owrcoming many of tho difficulties Tlicrc i* one dilEciiU} which mil require 
some lime to o\T;rccme Tho pupils do not stay in our school long enough to mature their 
koonlcdgeand finish their edncation They leave our schools at the carl} age of JO or 22 years, 
or as soon as thej arc married Tho practice of infant mamage has dnnng the last one or two 
decades been so much discontinued by the Pir«is tliat no hope the enlightened members of our 
community will Iw induced to allow their daoghters to continue longer >n onr schools and to 
refrain from withdrawing them prematurely from the benefit of the education which wc impart 
to them Owing to the school* being in eba^ of f<.inile teachers, then, arc alreidj a few girls 
of 14 and 15 }ears still prosecuting studies tn our schools 

Tlie avenge dull attendance m the schools is 81 per cent , and the aremgo cost of education 
IS Its H per heal ^^lth a new to give adequate encouragement to the pupils to prosecute 
their studies/'ftt.yen scholarships of diffcrenl values noging from Its 48 tolls 130 per annum 
and SIX prizes ranging from Its 20 to Its lOO are awaraed every year by competition Tho 
scholarshipH are tenable for one jear and payable monthly 

The Ciinmission inll be gnitific I to leira (hat tic following pcrmincnt endowments baie 
liocn made by the andcrmentioncd Tarsi fadi s and gentfemen with the view of afTorJing 
encouragement to the girls who proacculc tlicic stodu-s in these schools -7 

I A permanent endowment of its 2 2(0 bestowed by a generous Farsi lad}, the interest of 
which u applied nnnuall} to the purpose of auinlmg two scholarships of tho monthly 
value of Rs 4 each to the succo'oful competitors declared by the exammers appointed 
by the Committee Such echoltrsliips to bo lieW for a period of oat rear and an 
annual prize of Rs 10 to the girl etanuisg next in rank and attainments to the sue 
cmful competitors 

11 Ancodowment of R* 10 000 bestowed by Bai Dhnnbaijee in commemoration of ber 
husband the Hte Dhanjeebhoy Nnsserwanjee Camajec, Esq , tho interest of which is 
annually applied by tho Committee for the purpose of awarding annually a prize of 
the value of one hundred rupees to the girl who is eertifieJ and declared by the 
examiners nominated by tl c Committee to be the best qualified for performing the 
duties of a tutoress or instructress of Farsi girU 

III An endowment of Rs 6 000 bestowed by Franyee Nnsserwanjee Patell Esq, President 

of tho Association, the interest of which is annually applied by the Committee for the 
purpose of awarding each year “Tlie Framjee Nusserwanjee Scholarship’ of the 
monthly valut of Rs 7 to the successful competitor for proticiencj in general know 
ledge and in the principles of Zoroastmn rehgion, morality, and domestic economy 

IV An endowment of Rs 2,100 bestowed by tho students and ex students of the Elphin- 

stone Institution and College in commemoration of their benefactor, the ilono trnble 
hlonntsliiart Elplnn-rtone, the interest of which is applied for the purpose of awarding 
each year a scholarship designated “The Mountstuart Elplnn«tone Scholarship ' ot 
the monthly value of Rs 7 to the successful competitor declared bj the examiners 
appointed by the Committee 
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The conditions on winch the schools were transferred were that the funds m the possession 
of the Students Society belonging to the Pam Girls* Schools, amounting to Rs 8,06t 1 9, 
should be given up to the ptoviswmal Committee, the latter undertaking to maintain the schools 
efficiently for at l^t three years The provisional Committee immediately set about procuring 
from the Parsi community donations and sahsenpfaons, which they succeeded in doing to the 
amount of Es 14,763 for donations and Bs 1,7SB lor annual subscriptions 

This preliminary measure being taken, a meeting of the subscribers was next called This 
meeting was held on the iSrd MarcK1858, at the tesideoce of Mr Frain 3 ee Nusserwanjee Patell 
m the ^’ort, when the "Parai Girls School Association" was formally inaugurated, the first 
Committed of Management elected, and bye-laws for the management of the schools passed 

Since that time the Managing Committee of the Patsi Girls’ School Association have done 
what they could to promote the best interests of the schools entrusted to their charge Ongin 
ally all the girls were educated free of charge, but from the year 1862 the patents of well to-do 
Parsis were required to pay a monthly fee of Be 1 for each pupil, while the daughters of the 
other classes of people were admitted free Subsequently, in the year 1873, the Managing Com 
mittee abolished all free admissions and lened a fee of 8 annas per month from every girl whose 
parents’ means were limited Thus eleemosynary instruction has been totally discontinued la 
the female schools belooging to the Parsi Girls' School Association, although tlw Schools of tie 
Sir Jamsetiee Jejeehhoy Parsi Benevolent Institution some of which are m the neighbourhood 
of those belongipg to the Association continue to impart instruction to most of the pipils’frea 
of any charge The Managing Committee have much pleasure in hnngvng to ytfur notice the 
giatifying fact that they have succeeded m supplying a great want by training a goodly number 
of female teachers With a view to qualify the tutoresses for the efficient discliargp of their dutie* 
the Managing Committee have at different intervals, employed an experienced and competent 
tutor to tram them and other pupil teachers after echool hours All the schools m tbeir charp 
have been placed under the conduct and management of young Pars: ladies, who perform tie 
duties entrusted to them m a very creditable manner, and give the highest satisfaction to the 
Committee and the Parsi pubUe It is a source of gratification to the Committee that the object 
which they had so much at heart has at length been accomplished nnd all their seminaiws 
now conducted by competent female teachers— a want wlucb is still greatly felt by many female 
schools m Bombay 

The Committee employ oue Inspectress and seventeen femsle teachers belonging to respect 
able classes of the Parsi community, besides the requisite school establishment Instructioi » 
imparted m the schools of the Association in anthmetic reading and wnling nscful bnowlelg'- 
and needle rvotk adapted to Parsi females the principles of morality according W the religion 
of Zoroaster, grammar, geography, and history of India end Persia Instruction m these 
branches of knowledge is communicated throngh the medium of the Gnjarathi language exclasively 
The Committee trust that their efforts to impart solid instruction in different brauehes of 
knowledge have been productive of good results m improving the intellectual and social condition 
of the rising generation of Parsi females Boring the long interval of quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since the establishment of this institution, thousands of Parsi girls have left 
our gchools with a fair amount of useful knowledge which is generally kept up by them and w 
in a great many cases improved by the constant habit of reading Guiarathi newspapers, magazines 
and entertaining and useful books, published from year to year m the Gujarathi language 

The following is the programme of studies of the highest class 

Heading with explanation Hope’s 7tb Gujarathi Book, poetry with explanation and pvra 
phrase, recitation of select passages from the best Gujarathi poets grammar parsing, ongiaal 
composition, and writing from dictation , moral and rel gious lessons from the most approved 
/oroaStrian books, geognphy— particular geography of India, Asia and Europe history- 
amenta of the ancient hwtovy of Persia aud modem history of India, popuLir general 
k-nowledge on various subjects and oa natural objects , anthmetic— rule of three compound pro 
portion, interest and vulgar and decimal (raerionn . newllPworV Tlorlm TOr«r,l nnrl net work, 
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of the teachers, and renarhog general}} on tha state of each school These reports are circulate I 
to, and carefully scrutimsed by, the Committee 

In each school a general register and catalogue of the pupils is Lept, showing the date of 
admission, age and daily attendance of the girls, and their rank in the class This rc'ri'ter is 
nearly in the same form as the registers provided in Govemment schools ° 

Evejy year two sets of indej enclont examiaere ate appoifited by the Committee, one set for 
testmg the quabRcations of the candidates for scholarshijK and high prizes ly compehtion, and 
the other set for examining the pupils generally and awarding small prizes The examination 
for the former is very strict and 6e\ere, and lasts for two or three days The examiDotion is 
oral and by printed questions prepared and given out to the <andidates by the examiners The®e 
questions the candidates are required to answer in writing within a specified time m the presence 
of the examiners Tls'ays are also required in writing on useful topics The qualifications of 
the candidates are tested and ascertained by marks assigned in each subject 

In their reports the examiners mahe such suggestions as they consider calculated to promote 
tlie efBciency of tie schools They also submit a list of the girls eligible for the award of scholar 
ships and prizes, showing number of marks given to the candidates, aud their relative ranks as 
ascertained at the examination Exhibitions arc held e% cry } ear, at winch a report of the state 
and progre^^s of the schools is submitted, and diplomas of scholarships and prizes are distributed 
to the successful pupils 

The Committee need not take up the tune of the Commission by detailing the obstacles they 
had to encounter By dint of steady pereercrance and by means of persuasion and conahation 
tliey succeeded in overcoming many of the difficnlties Tliere u one difficulty which will require 
some tune to overcome The pupils do not stay in our school long enough to mature their 
knowledge and finish their cducahoo They leave oar scWlsat the early age of 10 or IS years 
Or as soon as they are married The practice of infaut marriage has (luriog the last one or two 
decades been so much discontinued by the Parsis that we hope tlie enlightened members of our 
community will be induced to allow their daughters to continue longer m our schools and to 
refrviu from withdrawing them prematurely from the benefit of the education which we impart 
to them Owing to the schools being m curge of female teachers, there are already a few girls 
of 14 and IS years still prosecuting studies in our schools 

Tlie averam daily nttendance m the schools is 81 per cent , and the average cost of education 
IS Bs 14 per head W ith a new to give adequate encouragement to the pupils to prosecute 
tbsir studies, 'seven <choIar3hips of dilfercot values nuging from Its 48 tolls d20 per annum 
and SIX prizes tanging from Us 20 to Rs lOO are awaraed every year by competition The 
scholarships arc tenable for one year and payable monthly 

The Commissioa will be gratified te learn (hat the foUomog perminent endowments hare 
been made by the undermentioned Rarsi (adies and gentlemen with the view of aSbtding 
encouragement to the girls who prosecute their studies in these schools — * 

I A permanent endowment of Rs 2 2(0 bestowed by o generous Parsi lady, the interest of 
which is applied annually to the purpose of awarding two scholarships of the monthly 
value of Rs 4 each to the successful competitors declared by the examiners appointed 
by the Committee Such scholarships to be held for a period of one rear and an 
annual prize of Rs 16 to the girl standing next lu rank and attamments to th^ sue 
cessful competitors 

II Anendewment of Re 10 000 bestowed by Rai Dhunbaijee in eommezooTalion of her 
husband the late Dhanjeehhoy Nusterwanjee Camajee, i sq , the interest of which is 
annually applied by the Committee for the purpose of awarding annually a pnze of 
the value of one hundred rupees to the girl who is certified and declared by the 
examiners nominated by the Committee to be the best qualified for performing the 
duties of a tutoress or instructress of Farsi girls 

III An endowment of Rs 5 600 bestowed by Framjee Nnsserwanjee PatcU Esq, President 

of the Association, the interest of which u aonually applied by the Committee for the 
purpose of awarding each year "Tho Framjee Nnsserwanjee Scholarship'’ of the 
monthly value of Rs 7 to the suecossful competitor for prolicieocy in genenl know 
ledge and in the principles of Zoroastnan rebgioo morality, and domestic economy 

IV An endowment of Rs 2,100 bestowed by the students and ex 'indents of the Elphm- 

stone Institution and College in commemoratioa of tlieir benefactor, the Ilonounble 
Mountstnart Elphmstone, the interest of which is applied for the purpose of awarding 
each year a scholarship designated ‘“Ihe Mountstuart Elphin'tone Scholarship ’ ot 
the monthly value of Rs 7 to the euccesstul competitor declared by the examiners 
appointed by the Committee 
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■\ An endowment of Its 12,000 given by tlw rehtivcs of A\-abat, late wife of 'Mr Xhar 
sliedjee Eustomjee Camajee a member of tbo Managing Committee, Ibe interest o! 
which IS applied annually for the purpose of awarding four stipends of lU 10 each to 
female students of the Normal class ot to oM or more female teachers employed in the 
scJiool of the Association 

M An endowment of Es 1,G0Q given by tha members of tbe Managing Committee far 
founding a scholarship of tbe monthly value of Es 5 to he called “Tlic Nowrozjee 
Purdoonjee Scholarship” in commemoration of the services rendered to the Parsi 
Girls’ School Association by him as its Honorary Secretary for tbe period of seven 
years 

VII An endowment of Es 1,000 bestowed by tbe Lady Frere Testimonial Committee cf 
Native ladies, m honour of lady Frere, flie income of which is applied by the MBnag 
ing Committee for the purpose of awarding ftonually one or two prsaes to the best 
pupils of the schools, called ** The Lady Frere Prize ” 

VIII An endowment of Ea l,h00 given hy jit Oadabboy Nowroyec, late Professor of the 
Elphinatone College, in commemoration of fais late mother Mmeclbai, the income of 
which IS annually applied for tbe purpose of awarding a scholarship called ‘ The 
Manecifiai i’ciioi’arsmp •‘or* tie montify value of /?s S to tie girf tiat comes oat be<( 
in the competitive examination id general proficiency in the principles of the Zoroas 
trian religion, morality, and history 

I\ An endowment of Ra 1,000 bestowed by Uio late Sir Cawasjee Jehangeer, Kt , for giving 
an annual pnae tf Ra 40 called tbe ‘ Temple Prixe ” m commemoration of the late 
Governor, Sir Richard Temple 

X An endowment of Rs 1,000 given by the sona of the kte Mr Cowasyee Pbnnjeebhoy 
Powalla in memory of their deceased mother, giving an annual prize of Es 40 for 
increased proficiency in tbe Zoroastnau religion 

\I An endowment of Rs 1,500 by the relaUves and friends of tbe late Mr Eduljec Dara^ 
Sethna for gmog three annual prizes of Es SO each 

The permanent fund of the Association, consisting of special endowments and donations for 
general expenditure, Rs 45 715 and for scbolarabips and prizes Rs 17,225, for general expendi 
ture Rs 7,760 — total Rs 70,700,— has been invested in Government Securities held by the 
Trustees ot the Associatidh, Messrs Framjee Nnsserwanjee Patel, Curset]ee No’serwanjee 
Camajee, and Sotahjee Shapeotjee Bengallee The average annual income ^ the Association from 
donations and subscriptions IS Rs 1,000, frominterest of the fnnd^omouot Rs 2 700, and from 
school fees Rs 4,400 —total about Rs 8,000 

The establishment and other charges of the Association are regulated on an economical scale 

Tlie total expenditure on the maintenance of the institution ranges from Rs 7,000 to 
Es 8,000 per annum, comprising the following items 

8»Im «« of I Imptctiew 17 femsls tCMlint pucste and amonlv d,®'® 

Itmt of ecRool boui«i ] 

Scbolactb F< and prizw 900 

0£Rce«ptsK» ni»p»,bo6k» »tnVivD«Tj evn’ajauteb re print ng and ancebaae 

oiu chaiget FOO 

The above summary shows a noteworthy fact that mote than half the cost of education ij 
paid by the parents of the pupil^ and the other haE is defrayed from the funded amount and 
annual subscriptions and donations 

Instruction in the principles of morality nijd religion forms an important feature in the 
system of education imparted in this instituGon lo addition to this important subject the Com 
mittee have introduced songs and ballads composed expressly for their schools inculcating social 
duties and moral precepts Four of the class boots used in this institution have been expressly 
complied for the use of the pupils In addition to these Hope’s excellent Senes of Gujarathi clasi 
books have been introduced in our schools The Committee have under consideration the advisa 
bihty of raising the standard of instxnctiou with a view to increase the efficiency of theu 
schools 


The Association has hitherto laboured undor a great disadvantage owmg to the want of 
suitable and convenient accommodation fw theu. echools, and particularly for the largest school 
m the Fort The latter want, Committee have the gratification to announce has recently 
been supplied by their colleague Mr Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee, C I E , who has made a 
munificent endowment of Es 60,000 for providing a site and a commodious edifice in a central 
and convenient situation in perpetuateon of the otjoe of his mother, Mrs Bhibhaijee Shapoorjee 
BengaUee Since the be^nnmg of last year the same enbghtened gentleman has defrayed the 
cost of training the class of female teachers for tbig 
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TBe second disadvEntige under whiclj the Pam Girls' Scliool Assoaation, in common with 
other female schools, labours, is one which it is in the power of the Commission to recommend the 
Government to remove, — namely, the want of a good normal college foi trainiog female teachers 
on the most approved plan Some jears ago the Govemtnent of India sanctioned a grant of 
Ba 12,000 a year for the establishment of a female normal school in this city, but since the 
year 1872 the institution has, the Committee regret to state, been broken up and transferred by 
the Department to Poona and Ahmedabad, and Bombay has been depnved of the benefit of such 
an institution, which is urgently rerjuired for the large number of female schools existing m this 
city attended fay more than 3,000 girls 

The steps taken from time to time by the Parsi Girls' School Association to diffuse the 
blessings of female education amongst their community will, they trust, commend themselves to 
the Commission 

In conclusion, the Committee have to perform the agweabfe duty of tendering their sincere 
thanks to the Commission for acccpbng tlieir mvitatioii to visit the schools m their charge 


To— Tax PsEsisivT tad Hbudbbs of Ike Eddcxtios Couuissiov 

Hovovbable Sik aat) Gfvtleiien, — ^Tho Managing Committee of the Prarthana Samaj of 
Bombay, in expressing their pleasure at your advent to this city, desire to address to you a few 
words on the subject of education in special reference to its higher aspect now occupying your 
attention, for though not connected with nny inshtution estab]i«hed for the purpose of imparting 
higher education, the Samaj, as will presently besbown is greatly indebted to the indirect influenw 
of that education, and the Committee gladly avail themselves of this opportunity to pbee their 
view of the matter before you 

2 The Prartbana Soma] of Bombay m its principles, aims and objects, corresponds with 
the movement known in other Presidencies by the name of Brahma Samaj and therefore accepts 
pure Th(ism as its faith It was founded in i867, and was the result of a spontaneous desire on 
the part of a number of educated Hindu gentlemen for ibeir rchgious, moral, and social improve* 
ment, and for the progre«s of reform among their countrymeo gcDcrally There u reason to 
hdieve that the movement IS sympathised with by educated l?arsi8 and Muhammadans, but the 
Samaj has as yet been joioed only by Hinda«, and is in reahty a body of Hindu theist* It 
counts amongst its members some of those who have distinguished themselves at college and 
nniTersity, and hold respectable positions in society and m the professions of law, m^cine, 
engineering, and in ibe Government service Most m them are from boversmeni colleges and 
schools, and a few from missionary institutions 

3 The Samaj meets at least once a week at its Mandir, or temple, for the puiT>ose of public 
worship, and the eers ices are conducted by some of the members in turns, generally in hlorathi, 
sometimes in Guaarathi and Hindi, and but very rarely m Engli«h Besides this, it is understood 
that the members hold daily religious services in their own bouses for the benefit of themselves 
and their families The reh gious services in the Mandir are opn to persons of all creeds and 
castes 

4 The building in which religions scmces and husiiic«s meetings connected directly or 
indirectly with the movement are heUl, was constructed at au outlay of about rupees twenty six 
thousand, the funds being collected by subscriptions from members and donations from sympa 
thisers and friends of reform, as will bo wen from the accompanying little book, entitled " A 
Brief History of the Prartliana 3Iamhr,” paWiahed in 1877 

5 Immediately connected with the Samaj is a body styled the Theistic Association, estab- 
hshed in 1871 for the discussion of religious and moral subjects and for keeping up the interest 
felt in this movement All members of the Samaj are members of this association, with outsiders 
who, though friendly to the cause, arc not prepnred to accept the pnnciples of the Samaj m their 
entirety und to become its members, but who are desirous of promoting the objects of (he 
Theistic Association 

6 This Association carries on several nsefal undertakings One section of it started about 
ten years ago a pice paper, the first on this side of India, called the SuloiUaFalriio, uhich is still 
carried on It also publishes occasional tracts and pamjihlets on religious and social snbjects 

7 Another section has opened and earned on night schools for the purpo^o of imparling 
gratmtous instruction to adult as well as juvenile members of the working and poorer classes of 
Bombay who cannot afford to attend day schools There are now three such night schools one 
on thc^Kalbadavie Bead, one in Girgaum, and one at Gamdevi The total number of pupils in 
these schools erceetls two hundred They are taught up to the fourth standard in the vernaculip 
and second standard in English These schools arc mainly supported from %-oluntary subsenp. 
tions They are also registered and receive a small graot-in aid from Government, and have 
heretofore been very obligingly accommodated in GoTenunent whool premises 
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8 The Association has also a natiTC ladies’ gathering or meeting held CTcry weeh in the 
Jtandir premises, where essays are read and discussed by the ladies among themselves, and lectures 
arc delivered to them on nsetul and interesting snbjects by native gentlemen 

9 There is also a chanty section of Una Association which did mnch usefnl work dnnng the 
famine in this Presidency m 1876 78 by collecting money, gram, and clothes, and transmitting 
the same to friends in the distncts for distnbntion among the sufferers Thousands of people 
were then starving, and many wandered from their homes and died on the way and never 
returned Jlany hundred orphans left with no one to own or care for them were collected at one 
of the public relief houses in the Sholapui distnet, , in the town of Pandhaepur, and when the 
relief vgency was closed they were taken chaigre of by a few educated gentlemen who had 
established a Prarthana Samaj there and who had taken an active part in the work of relief 
The orphans were pUced in a temporary accommodation, hut a new building has since been 
erected at Pandharpor through the hhexalily of a Bombay merchant Mr Chatnihuj lluratji, 
who conlnbuted the sum of rupees eight thousand for that purpose W ith a view to ensure a 
permanency of management, the orphanage was made over to the Prarthana Samaj by the local 
committee, who manage the instilntion under the general direction of the Samaj Connected 
with the orphanage is also a foundling asylum where any unhappy widow who to hide her ehaine 
lo obhged to commit child murder can be safely delivered without her being known and leave her 
unfortunate offspring to be cared for and brought up The orphanage and asylum are the only 
Hindu institutions of their kind in this Presidency and probably m all India 

10 It may not be out of place to mention here that tliera is in Bombay a Widow JIarnage 
Association It did active work under the late lamented Vishnu Shastn Pandit, who took the 
lead in the cause and bore the brunt of excommunication m connection with the first Brahmiu 
widow remarriage on this side of India The members of the Prarthana Samaj individually have 
been zealous supporters of the widow’s canse Nearly thirty remarriages have taken place since 
the prohibition was first broken through m 1869 TVo or three of these have been also inter* 
mamages All these marnages have been estremelv happy, and though they are under the bann 
of excommunication from the orthodox portion of the communities to which the married couples 
belong they are considered respectable members of native society 

11 The current work of the Samaj and the Tbeistic Assecmtion has heretofore been earned 
on by the members during their leisure hours, bnt this has never been considered as at all adequate, 
and the prospect of having men specially devoted to the cause has always been cherished One 
such man was found a few years ago and was placed in eharce of the orphanage at Fasdharpur, 
another is preparing to undertake the duties of a Missionary, both being supported by voluntary 
contnhutions from the members of the Bombay and Poona Samajes 

12 Sneb IS an outline of the history and work done by the Pgirthana Samaj of Bombay 
Similar Samajes have been established at Poona, Ahmedabad, Surat, Hyderabad, Karrochee, 
Tonna, ahd are in the course of being established in other places with similar principles aims and 
modes of work The Somajists ace far from supposing that they or the educated natives gene 
rally on this side have as yet effected anythmg worth mention, and they are pai;^ullf conrcious 
of how much remains to be done, but wlmt is said here vidl suffion to indicate the direction m 
which they are working, and to show that they ore religious without bigotry, liberal without 
bcGoeis, ana <fescea(£f of reform aad change, but not denationafised or rei olutionaiy , and it ^ tic 
object of this representation to impress on your Commission the truth that it is to the much 
decried high education, and to it alone, that tlus wholesome change is dne, for every one of the 
movements above referred to has been started by men who have either themselves received that 
education or have been directly inQucnced by those who had done so, and no one who knows 
anything of orthodox native society can for a moment doubt that any of these things would have 
been impossible but for such high education 

13 The Committee of the Prarthana Samaj are free to confess that many of those who at 
present receive education in the Oovemment schools and colleges do not join tbeir own movement, 
and that some of these are agnostics and others indiffercnbsts na rigards tlie foibjcct of religion , 
but the same thing is observable among cdocated men of other countnes, which the Committee 
beheie to be due to the supposed conflict between science and what is popularly accepted fts 
rchgion, and tliat these are not the natural or necessary results of the State Wstem of education 
IS enJeut from the fact tliat men educated m the institutions conducted by the Christian Misoioo- 
anes themselves— who pnocipally dcnoilnce that system as godless— are not a whit better in this 
resprot than those turned out in Government colleges Indeed, the proselytising spmt of tb® 
Missiona^ institutions, and thecompulsory instmctioo in dogmatic theology with which education 
IS offered bj them, has on the minds of its rwipients, if anything, a demoralising effect and the 
Committee baie no hesitation in saying that the imputotions cast upon the morality of educated 
natives by the opponents of high education as imparted in Government schools and colleges are to 
1 great extent, if not entirely, groundless, and that m the present state of things at least it would 
be nothing short of a misfortune if Government were to withdraw its connection from that 
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education Tliere may be room, indeed there is much room, for improring this system and 
securing better results, both intellectual and moral, but its abandonment bj the State cannot Init 
result in ite total subversion and bo regarded as a calamity to the cau<e of religious, moral, and 
social reform in India , and the Committee trusts that jour Commission mil give your earnest 
consideration to this view of the subject, 

■W’e have the honour to he, 

Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, 

lour most obedient and humble Servants, 

ATilARAM PANDURANG, Tretxitnt 
B JI. WAGLE, Tite-Trftiitni 

BoiiDAY, » of Frarlham Samaj 

Tie 81s{ Odder 1883 


Dated SOth Novcmlter, 18S2 

From— SiEniSiU Aarcic Xaz Esq , llooj Asst. Surgeon to Bis Excellency tlie Vleeroy, 

To— Tbo Freiident and Members of the Edoratioo Commus on 
Though the first part of the work of your Commissiou is now brought to an end, a final and 
important portion still remains to be completed, which is to reach the world entirely through jour 
personal voice The labours of your Comimseion solely being intended for the benefit of Her 
Alaicsty's Indian subjects, it becomes the dn^ of every one of us to spare neither trouble nor 
influence to place before you every point connected with Mucat&m which in our opimon demands 
reform, or is a cause for gnevance 

Emboldened by such an idea, I have ventured to take the bberty of submitting for your 
kind consideration certain matters which have attracted my attention in my crpenence of educa- 
tional affairs, and which I am persuaded to believe have not been sufficiently touched upon by the 
witnesses who haie been examined before your Commisaon, at least in Bombay 

In tbe first place, the samtation of houses where schools for primary cdncntion ore held de- 
serves larticular attention Hr BalumtuUa Mahomed Sayani, M A , in bis evidence Las aid 
«Tho impenalfunds should supply school house*, and such school houses ourtt to be well ventilated 
and liffhb^. and famished with ell necessary matcnals" To this I would add that where there 
are mumcipahties, ns for instance in this city, which have a Urge in»me, they should te made 
to Movide these houses if the unpenal funds are not available, and that such school houses be 
located in places which ate well drained cither naturally or artificially, and the bouses tliemselvw 
Iw provided witb proper dramago and scientifically constructed unnals and miics commanding a 
plentiful supply of water, and surrounded by a goodlynumber of trees for the punfication of tho 
atmosphere which must become vitiated by impure matters resulting from the respiration of a 
number of boys congregated in a bouse These latter will not only act as agents for punfication 
of the atmosphere, but afford shady grounds for boys for play before and aft^ school hc^, to 
which boys at primary rehools generally resort, and which roost be encouraged The health depirt- 
ment under mumcipahties may with advantage be called uponto makespreualarrangcmentsfor the 
dailv cleansing of the surrounding ground, pnvics, and rmnals I should scarcely cmphasiio that 
ula^s where diildrcn spend a greater portion of twelve hours of the day out of their own dwell 
loP houses should be nothing ^ort of models of samtation, and this Js tbe mote iranortaat in a 
country like ours, where people, owing to a loog^ntinued state of degeneration and utter ignor, 
anS oY tho scientific advancement of their civilised and wise forefathers, hare lapsed into a state 
of mlellretual torpidity in wluch every Uw of eamUtion is utterly ignored and at times even 
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Another point which lias always strucl me fonnblf in connection with the education of om 
children is a delicate one, and I broach it here with some diflhlence \et I liave no hcstitation 
in Bssertin» that it has engaged the attention of man^ a Ecnsihle parent m out community 

The principle of equality of all castes in the State schools Im always influenced Government 
measures in educational matters, and no one wonld deny the importance and value of such a pna 
ciple under a just and eijuitable Government His Lordship the Bishop of Bombay urges the more 
n^d enforcement of this principle, and as an Enghsliman, as an officer of English Ooveromeot 
and as a professor of the doctrines of Christianity, no justification of his vieivs would be ever 
wanting on the broad theory of course, without personal experience of the practical worlin"' of 
the mtem advocated To parents, however, to whom the well being of their children just as 
much as their education, is of equal importance, the practical working of this principle of equal 
ity is a perpe^l source of discomfort both as regards the physical and moral welfare of their 
cluJ^en, for the preservation and promotion of which no expense or trouble is spared acconlmjr 
to their means and position in life , 

Persotol cleanliness food, and clothing a parent may well provide for his child as his m pnn g 
permit, and at the sarne time avoid moral contamination m words or deeds under the best possible 
® advantages of all these fora time must be suspended diily for 

80 many hours The Government principle of eqnalityat once, without ceremony, places theson 
in llZ ^ of of a Suigcon 

doorpd TT n/i Engineer in the presidency, of a Bao babadoorcd or khan baha 

on the «im<» bp * * A establishment or of a milhonnairo of the city, side by side 

of^a Tioliee rnnif'.tilp bailiff, of a medicine compounder, of a sub-overseer, of an office peon 

and a worthv TPTiTo«ont«*, ’P *1^0 B shop would have the former placed by the side of theson 
eroom fcast/nolFufinn * European gcntlcman'e sweeper or of the very lowest puirsn 

share) ^ freight with the educated, but personal cleanliness must have its 

attenlon pnncipleof equality three points are liielj to arre4 one's 

in every^mntre in^th^oo^er reeollmg from inherent nnclean habits are to bo seen 

children who a» stmntP^ ^ ®f Th®®® ains^ be annoying to 

studies m no small d^re” I wodd°hA'^®‘^'^'®!i‘“ distract them from their 

pression made on them by what tUv *“* 

Bions let it be remembpTed ^7 bare seen at the exhibition of school*. For such occa 

holiday dresses ’ '“iJergo an nnusual toilet,' and appear m their choice and 

bring within fhe reMh^*oM^!r ^fore school and after school the children of tlie poor 

natui towL^h£ktt«aS l&4^ «hool fellows eatables of unwholesWe 

from home would keen a ehiff bouses No admonition or adnee 

be -a fact too weU Lwn ^ ^ * child, however different their position m life may 

physical damage, a poison for the rtwr* I ™7 Moreover, with these sources of 

subject of co^^^^^ectiOM*'’ as a medical man), is tbfr 

eatables, the children of the nonr K.^/, ™clean clothes on their persons, and with their 

mates the fomites of Lnt HltT" ‘»«’'®7>«ff to them schoolmates and play 

neous diseases and eye affections^ «; ***^ n^r^nently fatal diseases — not to speak of cuta^ 

been thus communiwted by cWdreS nf*J^ ^ bare no doubt haio, 

all m all -a cook rooTtS bed roL fS ™ ^boso one room perhaps in a range of chawls is 
very necessary adjunct a washinc sounFo '’^bw fnends and visitors meet, and has in it a 
calls of nature, and which IS 8arroumWl,w and children at night may answer to the 

which water is more an article of food than an defeetiicly lighted, and in 

never dreamt of **** ngent for cleaolmes*, and where dismfectants are 

fitting scggpstions to 

of disease contamination an invaluablA pcwnal annoyance moral debasement, and danger 

officials in embiyo in these prS^ecbo^rAlT future statesmen and high 

dom from danger no well to do parents will 

bemtion on the subject, would noTtiA negative, after a full deh 
■will step forward to remedy the evils Talue I feel confident that private enterprise 
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The last point I woalci to submit in thw communication is th? Wiaiiour of teachers em 
plojed in theso schools for infants Th«r cajacitios their odncation, their emoluments, and 
necessarily their capabilities in fornune and deTelopuit* infant minds have been touched upon bj 
some of the intnessee examined To tiat I sronfa add the unfitnew of jounjr men who have 
scarcely merged out of their teens to teach in&nts whose minds are to bo developed and formed at 
this stage of their education Thu remedy lies with joor Commission for improvement in tliat 
^rectiom But roy suggestion refeT to what is nivieofible under the existing state of things 
Bcpattmental instmctiona may etmUy secure punctual attendanee on the jcirt of teachcri in their 
respective schoolSf and their personal cleanliness, their strict avoidance of taVing l-ctel, tol*3cc»> 
snuff, or smoLt in the presence of children or to (heir tnowJedge, and suppress the most rej rehen 
sihle habit of spitting on Walls m corners, or on the eomices of windows outside, which unfor 
tunately very commonly obtains w the houses of the so-called educated people here, and which 
the Civilised nations hai s very properly forsahea os one highly disgusting and ungentlemanly 

The modes of chastisement and reproof should he demrtmcntally laid down Harsh words 
at times indecent and cruel modes ot punishment to tue defaniters often resulting in palpable 
injury, have to be prohibited under most stnogent rules Nothing short of departmental regu 
latiouB and stnet supieivision by the nuthonties will remedy these evils 

The Department of Pnhlic Instmetioa has btely ruled the non acceptance of pnvate tuitions 
by persons employed m Oovemment schools A very Oalntaiy ruling this has b^n in tlic in 
tetesls of \remrs, and. tlie discontent which it has created in the minds of the teachers, no doabt 
your Commission shall strive to remove by iDCTrnnng their emoluments, and at the same time to 
tmitroTC their posittco, to that they may understand the onerous nature of the work with which 
they are entrust^ 


A eol/ecfiea ef $late9itntt, letlert and ntmonaU, /rom Somhoy, on tkttnljeetef He tytltm ^ 
EdneaUon m Hmhay, at if ajedt t4eiif/>j>/y 0 / tterh, eytnle, and aeeonnfanU, ttqnxrtd for 
emntmal dnunett eandnelad ttlier an tkt Ennpean or pure// ha/tre mtlkod 


1. Letter from the Editor of the T%mt of Indta, marked A 

3 Ditto Sapenntendent, Bombay, Baroda, and Centre) India nailvraj, marked II 

S Ditto ditto, Great iMian Peninsula Itailwoy Company, marked C 

4 Ditto Manager, Oriental Bank Corporation, Bombay, marked D 

5 letter from Mr llanchorlal Chotalol, MiU Owner of Aliroedala J marked E 

C Ditto Mr DwarkadaK! lAlobliai of Surat, marked F 

7 Ditto Jlr VundravanPursbotamdass, marked G 

8 Statement from Rao Baliadoor Premabhai llcmahhai of AbmedabaJ, marked H 
0 Letter from hlr Dmshaw Manock^ Petit marked I 

10 Ditto Rao Bahadoor Bechcraaas Ambaidam, C 8 1 , of Ahmedabad, marked h. 

11 Memorial from the Bankers 0! Kathiawar, marked U 

U Ditto ditto Bbaunagar, marked SI 
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It IS worse with the uusoliciteU corresponaence we revive from “educated native , and we 
have liad much diffienltf m obtaining simple tranalatioM from the vernacular journals Even as 
press readers, where nothing more than a technical Imowledge of English is required, “ edncaW 
natives ” are of little use as compared with any Englishman, whether born here or at home, aad 
I might almost add, whether '‘educated" or not 


The reporters require, of course, a apecial oflice training , and here again my opinion of 
“ educated natives “ w not favourable, though it is fair to add that we have one notable Mception 
in our office Judging from general impreestons, aa well as from personal experience, I should 
say tliat the present system of education is not sufficiently practical It may not be the business 
oi a UmvCTSily lo Iuth tmt guodbocik Wpt»c>ilta\fl«A«hort-h.aadwcvtete, WitthfiahiUty to wtito 
good current English, whether for professional or commercial nurposes, is surely desirable I 
doubt whether it is the business of a Universily to admit men of the stamp I refer to at all For 
ordinary business purposes, I should prefer a lad trained at a good high school, under a good English 
master, and attested by Mr Osenham’s proposed scheme of University middle class exaimn 
ations If one of the private institutions were to start a finishing class for practical education in 
book keeping commercial letter writing and ehort*hand, I think the result would be useful For 
short-hand writers, especially, there is a demand among lawyers and merchants, and no local 
supply Aa for press readers who draw here from Us 60 to Rs 160 and more per mensem, it is 
simply impossible to obtain them from the present educational establishments Any advertise 
ment will attract scores of applications from “educated natives,” all of tliem, however, unsuited 
for the work I am speaking from my own point of view But 1 venture to think that the 
merchants, bankers, and lawyers here, if they jndge the question from their standpoints, would 
agree in the main with what I have written 


I only received your letter to night, and regret that 1 have been compelled to write so 
hastily upon so important a sabject 


B 

D Ud Parti W« rl* Sttb NortinWr 188^ 

From— E B Cissoit E»] Saptrmceodent Bombay Baroda, and Central India Ita Ivsy 
To— W Lsi WaSHBO, Ee^ Cbairaan Bombay Committee Educst on Comtuiis on 

In leply “to tbs question you put, I beg to say that 1 ha\e not noticed any special or 
general defect m the education of native employla which I should attribute to the system of 
instruction 

I have had difficulty m getting nabves who can read and wnte English, and who are at 
the same time the proper class of meu to nuke native engiDe-drivers , but this does uot touch 
the system of education and also the supply of these men, who are chiefly- Parsees, has lately 
improved 

The classes lhave most of are artizans and coolies 

Speaking generally, tlieir education in their own tongue does not seem to me y«a</y 
inferior to that gf the same classes in Fogland, or at least wliat it was in England 20 
years ago 

Admitting that there is some mfenonty, I cannot point to anything in the system of in 
structiou la fault, but thit^ that primary edocaiioo lequiirea to be more diffused, or on a larger 
scale, as it were 

Amongst clerks some teaching in book keeping, and with artisans a knowledge of mechanics 
and drawing would be luvaluable but this is technical education and could probably only be 
acquired in most cases in Bight schools after youths lad obtain^ employment as clerks or as 
artizans ^ 


Paled Paiel ISA December 1888 

From-G Jicxsotr Eiq Supenoleodeot Gnat lodun Pen asula Ra Iwtj Company 
To— Tlie Cba rman Bombay Comm ttee ^neat oa Commies on 
,u for the delay which has ocemred in aaswcnng your letter of 17th November 

18&2, but I luve been absei t from Bombay and have dso been engaged in making enq lines from 
some 01 our best native workmen o a 
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£ In reference to your question, whether I, as an employer of labour, have noticed any 
special and general defect in the education of any class of my native cmployfe which I attribute 
to the system of instruction, it will be very dUEcolt to answer this question briefly, because it 
applies to so many classes of employSa In awnveruig the question, 1 will therefore deal with the 
better class of workmen, such as titters, inachmemen, and the better class of carpenters It should 
be remembered that in India there are in alt workshops a large number of very useful men who 
may be described as a sort of intermediate class between coolies and mcchantca , such men are 
sometimes spoken of as mechanics, and they form a very large proportion of the native workmen 
who would wish to class themselves as "mechanics," they are, however, little better than intel 
hgont coohes, and in these workshops are very often promoted from the rank of " coolie " The 
following remarks do not refer to such men 

3 When dealing with the education of tha better class of mechanics, I would mention that 
for those who are to bo employed m trades which have been introduced into the country from 
Europe, an ability to read and write English easily is a very great advantage, and hitherto (pro- 
vided they were othorwi«e good men) has led to their attaining very high rates of pay There 
IS some difficulty in obtaining such men, because if they are to attain much skill in their trade, 
they should commence work at 15 or Ifl years of age. In England an apprentice frequently 
commences work at 14 years of age, and is considered as one learning his trade until 21 years of 
age, and as natives marry early and frequently become masters of their own homes before 21 
years of age, it follows that if they are to attain skill in a trade and at the same time be in 
receipt of wages suSicient to mainlain an independent position, they mast commence to learn 
their trade at an early age I would therefore suggest that it would be an advantage if some 
means could be devised whereby boys could acquire the necessary knowledge of En^ish before 
commencing work It is true that we have some very good mechanics who do not know English, 
hut these are exceptional cases of men who have shown a mat interest in their business and 
who also show nataral aptitude for their work With regard to the desirability for a knowledge 
of English to be possessed by fitters,— called "engineers," 1 believe, m some Government 
workshops,— there are no books or papers printed in the vernacular dealing with their work, and 
I find that our best native workmen have been indebted to refereoce to English boolu, or to 
ooDVersation with English workmen, for much of the information they possess 

4 I find a great tendency on the part of the better classes of natives (especially when 
sligbUv edneated) to expect full workmenv wages danog the years that they are leanung a trade 
Tliey appear to think that what they have learnt at school should guaranty them a competency, 
without regard to the fact tliat after leaving school they have still to learn how to apply their 
knowlnlgo usefully Upon several occasions young men— Persia and Hindus — have come to roe 
from the Poona Eogineenng College and the Schom of Art, and have expressed a wish to learn 
BOmetiiiag of mechanical engineering , but after permission is granted, and when they find that 
they will have to commence work on an apprentice's wages of a few rupees a montn, they are 
dissatisfied and leave us, in the hope, no doubt, that they may find employment in situations 
where their want of practical cxpenencc will not he discovered I have seen young men who 
appear to he very proud of the fact that, at the Poona College, they have driven a stationary 
engine and wocsied a lathe , to their mind euch ability qualifies them as experienced mechanics, 
and I have no doubt they are surprised that lu these workshops work of this nature can be 
performed by coolies on its 12 a month I would also instance the cir umstance that the same 
cla'S of young men often apply to me for employment in the drawing office, and they support 
their ap^ication by producing very neat eogineenng drawings of their own execution A trial 
in the office generally discloses the fact that they are not able to do anything beyond copy, 
and they seem to have no idea as to how they can usefully apnly their ability The instances 
I have given may probably be exceptions, but I am compelled to say that they represent the 
greater number of cases which have come before me 

5 I am afraid I have probably wandered somewhat from the questions asked by the Com- 
mission, but I have thought tliat what I have been able to say may possibly enable the Com- 
mission to suggest some useful alterations tn the system of education 


D 

Dated Bombay, 2aUi Norember 1832 
brom— E J RsiD Eeq Manager OnenUl Bank Corporation, Bombay, 

To— Tha Chairm in, Bombay Comnultee Edneatton ConuniiiioD 
A meeting of the Esehaoge Bank h^anagets was held hero on Thursday last to consider the 
matter referred to us by you 

As, however, the general feeling of those present was that our native clerks were quite 
efficient enough for the work required of them, »nd that we had noticed no particular defect in 
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their education worthy of mention, it was fhooght onnecessaiy to draw up a collective answer to 
the Commission’s question 

■Will you kindly adnse yout Committee to that effect? 

E 

Dated Ahmedabad 83id NoTember 1682 
From— EihCBOSiit Csoranatl, Eaq .Mil! Otrner, Alimedabad. 

To— Tbe Ckajtiaaa, Booba; CoBmuttee, E^ieatwa Cotnniution 

1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (without date) enclosing a question regard 
mg educated labour, and in reply beg to submit my Tiews on the subject as follows 

2 I hai e got the management of cotton mills All our bool s of accounts, &c , are kept in 
the Gujarathi on toe native method, and I find no increasing difficulty m recruiting onr bD«i 
ness staff with competent men of business 1 have got on our estahhslment men who received 
their education in old time in indigenous schools, and were trained afterwards in the native 
banker’s firm the ».!ofe of tktir htet I have also persons who were brought up m the Govern 
ment vernacular schools Each class of people have their peculiar qualifications The persons 
who are specially trained up from their childhood in a native banter’s bnsmcss for a period of 
lo or 20 years are somewhat quick in the routine of toeir business and are more expert m mental 
calculations, while the persons well educated in the Government system of vernacular schools are 
able to do a good deal more than the others can do For instance they can prepare statements 
can calculate by the rules of three, can take measurements of timber, hnildings, &c , besides 
doing what the people of toe old school cannot do They may be somewhat slow m mental 
calculations as remarked above, but that is more than counterbalanced by tbeir other qnalifica 
tiona Besides, the persons who have received a good education are m«e trustwoitoy toau 
others 

3 If the persons who hove received edncation in the Government schools ^nd tki 
time in learning the practical routine of business which the people of the old school spent, I have 
no doubt toe foimer will surpass toe latter in every respect, but as they have better prospects 
than serving as an apprentice in a banker’s firm on a sahiry of Ks 2 to Ks 4 per month for fire 
or ten years, we cannot expect that they will fio so 

4 The instruction received in the Govenunent veroaenlar schools was, and undonhtedly is, 
superior to what is taught in the indigenous schools, and is appreciated by the people, bennse 
almost every boy after reeemog education for one or two years m the indigenous schools joins 
toe Oovernsient school, and there are eome who join Government schools without going to toe 
indigenous school at all , and I am glad to learn that the Educational Departments have lately 
intr^nced in toe vernacular schools the native method of acconnts and book keeping, &c , hut 
it often happens that the hoys leave the vernacular stoools before completing the full cour'e and 
join the English schools, where the native method of account, &c , is not tanght 1 think it is 
desirable for those who wish to follow tie profession of native accountants that they should not 
I'^re toe vernacular schools uutil they have passed under the head of the tLOtivc system of 
accounts 


F 

Dated Sent 21lb Xforember 1692 
From— DwisKioissIiiCWHii E«q,«f Burst 

Tbs OisirmsD tSombsj Committee Edoosboa Commueioa 
I beg to reply, as below, to the question received with your letter dated 17th instant 

I —1 have observed an increasing difficulty m recruiting my business staff with compe- 
tent men of business 

II —The education necessary for mercantile business on the native method is provided in 
the suto book of standards fixed for Government schools , but the majority of 
bws l«vo the vernacular sdiools before that book is studied, while in the English 
schools the above education is not imparted On the other hand, the wages 
which the native xocrdiants in the mofussil can afford to offer to their clerks are 
not so high as are payable in Government offices and Railway and Telegraph 
Departments, and, accordingly, the bqya generally look for employment m them 
and do not take the trouble of making themselves acipiainted with mercantile 
business on the native method aod attending a mercantile firm as candidates as 
T * toe practice These are the causes to which 1 should attribute the 

difficulty of obtaining trained h^nda for our work 
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III —The only remedy which I can suggest is, that steps he taken to introduce mto 
Government English schools the education provided m the sixth standard for 
mercantile bu^ineos on the native method • 


Q 

Dated Bomber 9(h I^wmber ZSS3 
Prom— VovDBAris PcasHonrifniss fi»q 
To— Tlie Chairman Bomba; Comm tt<e Education Commiss on 

With reference to the question encIo«:ed by you to me, requesting me to express my views 
On the subject therein involved, I have the honour to make the following statement — 

It is a fact, within the knowledge and experience of the commercial class in Bombay, tint 
it IS not easj to find young men who are trained np in those particular branches of learning which 
are requisite in a merchant’s oflice As a mle, the knowledge of Gujarathi, book keeping and 
the system of Gujarathi accounts, which ate m use in the Wgest number of native mercantile 
houses 1 1 Bombay, are totally dying out This is because there is no school where any training 
IS given in this branch Pirmerly, it was the custom amongst natives to send their sonsfortwo 
or three years in indigenous schools, where they were trained in this branch, but recently, owing 
to the opening of vernacular Gnjarathi schools, no parent sends his children to indigenous echoo1«, 
which are now faet dying out Ihese vernacular Gujarathi schools, so far as the City of Bombay 
is coacemed, have cntiiriy omitted tbe«e useful branches from the course of studies adopted by 
then*, and the result is that all youths trained m these schools on leaving them find themsehes 
utterly at sea in these special branches which are indispensable to a merchant 

I have no hesitation in eayiog that the system of primary and secondary education so far as 
it has gone in tliia Presidency, lias achieved lU purpose , bat it is not possible that youths who go 
to school cm have the brains or the meaus to complete tlic whole course, and aim to acquire high 
academical honours A great portion of these youths do leave schools and colleges xn the first or 
second stage of their studies, and go out to seek employment Por them it is absolutely necessary 
that in their first course of studies they should be taught or trained in a branch which will be of 
practical use to them in after life Tor this purpose 1 proposed that, in the vernacular school*, 
classes should be formed wherein boys could be trained to Oujaratbi book keening, accounts, and 
other sabjects of daily use m a merchant’e office, and that similar ebsses should be opened m the 
high schools for le*soiis in English book keepmg and accounts By doing this I have no doubt 
Government will confer a groat boon on a lar^ majority of youths now studying in Government 
schools 


S 

Dited Abmedabad SthlAfCcmbtrlSS^ 

From— Pao Babipoos Pbsiutbii HsUiOii o! AbmedabaJ 
To— Tbe ChsinDas Bomba; Comm litt Educat on Commias on 
Formerly young men used to attend the offices of shopkeepers after they left school as (nn 
thdatesfor employment There they learnt how to wnte accounts, register hoondies, adjust 
balances of cash accounts and so on After tbe penod of candidatnre, they were taken into 
regular paid service as vacancies occurred and were promoted in coarse of time according to their 
usefulness 

Now things have changed After learning m Gnjarnthi schools, boys now go up to schools 
where English is taught When they leave theselatter schools, they seek entrance into service 
Traders cannot take such men into their service unless they attend their offices and learn their 
ways of business as candidates 

It requires to be stated hers that no want m felt with respect to work carried on purely in 
Gujarathi, and that there is no particular class of schools which can be pointed out as turning out 
boys who are less fit for the work of traders than those turned out by others 

The difficulty felt is with respect to men who combine a knowledge of English with the 
knowledge of the modes of traders’ business This combination is now absolutely necessary 
Many companies now carry on their correspondence m English Bank notes and telegrams can 
not he made ont unless one knows English This difficulty requires to be met 

The only remedy in this case seems to be that a class may be a*^tached to each Anglo-verna- 
cular school, where such boys as wish may learn the modes of keeping accounts in Gnjarathi and 
may acouaint themselves generally with bosmess matters I have no further remark to offer 
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stated that an increasing difficulty was felt m ohtamiog a supply of agents and managers of native 
busine's equal to the former supply, and that this was in part due to the decadence ot indigenous 
schools, and the inferior character of instructitm given in the Government Gn]arathi schools ^ Your 
memorialists teg to sulmit the following lemaTU on this subject The only education given m 
the old indigenous schools was in Anks, Birakhadis, and simple mental arithmetic Th^ never 
profe'sed to teach moonims their husmess, and any one who desired to tram his son for tnsmess 
sent him to the shop of a shroff, or into hia own shop, la order that he might there learn the 
system of keeping ledgers, cash books, calculations of intCTeet, and other accounts No physical, 
moral, or intellectual education was imparted in the indigenous schools li the Gujarathi 
Government schools, on the other hand, a hoy is tanght reading, writing, a system of account- 
keeping, which IS of practical usefulnc'ss, and in the Vth and T^th standards he learns to 
calculate interest and how to ie^ all sorts of aecovnts TFien he enters s shop, he acquires the 
business which be is required to learn much more rapidly than the boys wbo had only studied 
in indigenous schools In short, we wnte from onr own personal experience when we say that 
the GoAemment schools give an education far more practically useful than the indigenous 
schools 

It is, however, true to some extent, as stated in the memorial presented to you on October 
Slst, 18*12, that efficient agents and managers {gumastas and moonims) cannot be obtained as 
easily as formerly The reason of this is as follows The demand for educated men to fill the 
service of Government and of Native States has increased, and parents conseqnently do not as 
readily send their children to serve as apprentices in the ^op of the banker or merchant, and 
there to learn their trade Bnt so long as practical knowledge of commercial business is not 
obtained in this way, the supply of efficient managers and agents will be insufficient We beg, 
however, to bring to notice that if a hoy proems to learn Enghsb, he may fail to obtain the 
mstraction given in the verDseolar standards V and VI , but if a boy passrs through those 
standards in a Government Gu^arathi school, be requires nothing more to fit bom for business 
except a term of apprenticeship m a shop or house of business A boy who wants to learn Bnglish 
will not wait to study accounts It may be true that his knowledge of English quickens his 
intelltgenee, and enables him to acquire such leainmg as a man of business requires with greater 
facibty, hut we think it would be beneficial if boys u ho learnt Engbsh were compeUed also to 
atudy occOQDt keeping and the calculation of interest, both simpl? and compound 

(Signed) Bonona HinicniMn Wazhatchamd, 

(and 25 others), 


^fenorial to ike EducaCton Commtmoa from eertatn Katne Banlert aniilerekanit tf Bkawnagar, 
fn E-f^thttvar, dated ISlh JVbi’saifisr JSfi? [Ttantlaieifrom Gujaratkt ) 

Tbt UfiDOT si of tils iiDe<ni{p]td UerclisDti SbrofTi 
CtptHlIsls sed MoDf; ItDdsrs sf Btiswnsgur 

Rbspectfullt sbeweti!,— We have seen in the native newspapers a copy, of the memorial pre* 
sented to your Commission by certain bankere of Bombay, which states that the character of the 
instruction given in Goveniment pnmary stLcoIs does not qualify the boys for the work of account- 
ants m native hu«inesEe3 Increasing difficulty in obtaining competent agents and managers of 
business is expressed, and the cause is attributed to the decline of indigenous schools With refer- 
ence to these statements we submit the results of our own expenenee Ponaerly Iots taught m 
the indigenous schools learnt only the Auks, Barakbadis, Sekhans, and the writing of easy papers 
Tliey were never taught to keep ca«h books and ledgers, and even now they are not taught book- 
keeping in such schools That work never was or is acquired except in the shop, where the boy 
first improves his handwriting, and then learns the system of accounts from the very commence- 
ment But since the institution of Govcmincat sdiools, a very perceptible improvement in the 
qualifications of moomnis and others has taken place Not only is handwriting much improved, 
bnt the capacity of boys to acquire special timniug is greater, even in the Government schools 
bojs are better prepared for business than they were They are taught the writing up of arzas, 
ied'^ers, calculation of interests, book keeping, and other matters of account Consequently, when 
these boys, thus trained, enter a ^op, they aeqmre the techmcal knowledge required for agents 
and managers of native business far more icadily than they used to do In short, the boys from 
the Go-vemment school afford far better matenal for apprentices than those trained in indigenous 
schools We speak from experience, becau«B we have all ourselves learnt the Anks, Barakhadis, 
Pada, and writing m indigenous schools 

(Sigpcd) VfaasiiANKAB BaxsuiuisiUnkaii, 

(and 129 others) 



Si 


liEMOftlitS aKAtn-Q TO TEE 
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Dated Boznltaj, 6th Pecember }6S2 
Prao— D ibshxw Mi’tocxji PraT.EaA » 

To— The Chairman Bombay Coni»>tte« Edacabon Ceioinisi on 
I Iiare tHe hoHOU^to acknowledge the receipt of your letter without date, annexing a qncstion 

as noted in the Erngin, 

A« an emploter of educated Inhonr IB hm new eondnttfd on the atbratnethed bare inviting my VieiV! 

,ou oV»iT»ea an intteaa nis d ffienlty W teem t»g h« ««» ^ eo«peteflt t^erSOn 

men of biu ne«« f If lo, to wl at einia do Ton attr boU le and i« th# deteroralion of t„ T k,~ 

•npolj confined to anfclasa of edacatobiljniUWt on » What remedy do joaioggeat f iD reply I beg to gay 

that I Lave not fonna any 

such ditScnlty, and for tLe obnons reason, that competent men on be secured if good wages 
are paid 

I beg, however, to take the liberty o! espre«BtDg my views on one or two points connected 
with the educational system 


The matnculation standard, as it is nt present, is not, 1 think, all that is wanted to make tie 
mass of the people good men of bnsmesa 

I would beg to propose that the matnculation standard be divided into two parts 
For the drst standard the hoys most be required to possess a good knowledge of Fnghsh and 
their mother tongue, to write English totrespondenee grammatically, correctly and easily, and la 
a good hand, to translate from their mother tongue into Euglish and vend, and to have a 
go^ knowledge of arithmetic up to mle of three (ind interest 

Boys who have passed this examination will not, I think, find it m any way difficijlt to 
enter at an early age into any ordinary busioese life and to support themselves and their parents 
The second matriculation staudard must comprise the remaining stndies for hoys whose 
parents can afford and may be willing to give them higher education 

The result of these alterations, if made, would be that Government, without lowenng t! e 
standard of education, will be able to lay it also within the reach of the ina«8, who at present, 
owing to the limited means of their parentsand to their being unable to provide them with the 
required books, are not sufficiently taking advantage of it Sloreover, the hoys passing the first 
standard of the matriculation will be content with any small salary that they may get to begin 
life with, and consequently, instead of keeping themselves idle, as will be found to he the case 
at present, caring after higher salaries, they will be easily able to enter the business life with 
advantage to themselves and to the community at large, and wdl a^o be able to support their 
parents There would then be no cause for the outciy that is at present prevalent against QoV* 
ernment tor their not prodding for the matriculated boys 
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stated that an increasing difllcnlty was felt »n ottainiBgasiiprly of agents and managers of nabTs 
bus!ne>!s equal to the former supply, and that this was in part due to the decadence of indigenous 

schools, and the inferior characterof instmctiongiTCnmtbeGoTemmentGujarathischools Your 
memorialists heg to submit the following remarks on this subject The only education given in 
the old indigenous schools was in Ankr, Birakhadis, and simple mental arithmetic They never 
professed to teach moonims their busme<s, and any one who desired to tram his son for business 
sent him to the shop of a shroff, or into bis own shop, in order that he might there leim the 
system of keeping ledgers, cash hooks, calculations of interest, and other accounts No physical, 
moral, or intellectual education was imparted in the indigenous schools ^ the Gujarathi 
Gorernment schools, on the otl er hand a boy is taught reading writing, a system of account- 
keeping, which IS of practical usefulness and in the Vth and Vlth standards he learns to 
calculate interest and how to keep all torts of accooots TYhen he enters a shop he acquires the 
busmess which he is required to learn moeh more rapidly than the boys who had only studied 
in indigenous schools In short, we wnle from onr own pertonal experience when we say that 
the Government schools give an education far more practically useful than the indigenous 
schools 

It is however, true to some extent, as stated in the memorial presented to yon on October 
Slst, 1882, that efBcient agents and managers (gumastaa and moonims) cannot be obtained as 
easily as formerly The reason of this is as follows The demand for educated men to fill the 
service of Government and of Native States has increased, and parents consequently do not as 
readily send their children to serve as apprentices in the ^op of the hanker or merchant and 
there to learn their trade Cut so long as practical knowledge of commercial business is not 
obtained m this way, the supply of efficient managers and agents will be lusuffcient We beg, 
boweyer, to bring to notice if a boy proceeds to leam Enghsh. he may fail to obtain the 
instruction given in the remaeahr etaBdards V and VI but if a wy passes through those 
standards in a Government Gujarathi school be requires nothing more to fit him for business 
except a term of apprenticeship m a shop or house of bosioen A boywho wants to leam English 
will not wait to studv accounts It may be true that his knowledge of English quickens his 
lotsUigence, and enables him to acquire such learning as a man of business requues with greater 
facility , but wo think it would be beneficial if boys who learnt English were compelled also to 
study account keeping and the calculation of interest, both simpl? and compound 

(Signed) Eonona Hisacsaih) Waxratcexkd, 

(and others) 


JLTcfnortal to tie Ed cation Comintssioit from certain Eatue Eanlert andMerchanti of Biaunaffar, 
tn Kdlitaxar, dated loti Efovemler {Tiamlafedfrom Gujdratii ) 

Tb« Ilemo •! of the ondenigaed Uirditoti 8} rofT) 
Cip taluK and ATsor; badera of Btuirsafar 

UEsrEcrpctLY biiewetu — W e have seen id the native newspapers a copy of the memorial pre- 
sented to your Commission by certain bankers of Bombay, which states that the character of the 
instruction given in Government pnmary 6cl.coIs docs not qualify the boys for the wort of account 
ants in native businesses Increasing difficulty in obtaimug competent agents and managers of 
busmess is expressed, and the cause isattnbatcd to the decline of indigenous schools With refer 
ence to these statements we submit the msnlteof our own etpenence ronaezJy boys taught in 
tl e indigenous schools learnt only the Anks, Barakbadis Sekhans, and tl e writing of easy papers 
They were never taught to keep cash books aod ledgere, and eien now they are not taught book 
keeping m such schools That work never ivas or is acquired except in the shop where the boy 
first improves his handwntvng and then learns the system of accounts from the very commence 
ment But since the institution of Government schools a very perceptible improvement m the 
qualifications of moonims and otliers has taken place Not only is handwriting much improved, 
t ut the capacity of boys to acquire special training is greater, even in the Gorerement schools 
bojs are better prepared for busme's than they were They are taught the writing up of arzas, 
ledgers, calculation of interests, book keepng and other matters of acjcount Consequently, when 
these boys thus traia^ enter a shop they acquire the technicAl knowledge required for agents 
and managers of native business far more readily than they used to do In short the boys from 
the Government school afford far better material tor apprentices than those trained in rad genoos 
schools We speak from experience becaure we have all oursehes learnt the Anks Barakhadis 
Pada and writing in indigenous schools 

(Sigped) JJpiiTA A emshankah LaxshauisiIasxar, 
(and 129 others) 
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^tmortal lo the Ldueaho* Co»«ism»/ftm tit IithalUantt of Aafac^* 

Hit liaiiililt Mewontl of tbt InIin1>iUDU of ktncki 


RESEBcrTPULLT sifEWETH,— 1 That your mcmomltsla cannot bat regret the decision of your 
Honourable Commission not to visit Sindh, which, perhaps, o£ all the oilier «lucational dmaions 
in the Presidency, stands most in need c£ a ecarchutg local enquiry and personal inspection 

ll It IS unquestionable that this province is in a very backward state of education It 
does not contain more than seven graduates, and it does not boast of a single M A or JI D , it 
has bat a single Licentiate of Civil Engineering, and bat a single Bachelor of Laws The 
total number of matriculated students from 1862 to 18S1 (both inclusiic) does not exceed ISU, 
and the percentage of Bcholars, mak and female, to the whole propulation does not exceed 60 
There is not a single non oHicial Sindlico newanaper, and the Vernacular Literature Committee 
established in 1870 has published hut eighteen uioksuptodatc, of whicli only six are ongiaal com* 
positions, being mostly stones in verse, and the rest are reprints of old love tales, translatioTis 
compilations, and elementary school Iwks In Ins report for 1868 69 the Eilucational Inspector 
complained that " while each of tlio three Division* tn the Presidency ha<l its Educational Tranilafor 
with a full complement of assistants, Sindh was still left unprovided for in this important 
matter,” and notwithstanding this complaint it was not until 1871-72 that the appointment c£ 
an Educational Trausbitor was sanctioned Tlid coaqaeat of Sindh was completcu la the begin 
mngof 1813 A D , but the first English eehool was that at Karachi, established on tbe 5tli 
October 1854 with the support of the Municipality '* During the first ten years of British rule 
m Sindh,” writes Sir H B (then Mr) LUis in his report on eilucation in Sindb dated Decembei 
29tb, 1854, ” no progress whatever was made m English education, and vernacnlar education 
ivas equally at a stand still ” ” Up to 1833," writes the same authority, ” not a single book 
or paper of any kind was published lu the vernacular, nor were any books, even the most element- 
ary, translated into Sindnee " Ten years later, in his report for the year 1863-64, the Director 
of Public* Instruction, Mr Howard, made the following instructive remarks m connection with 
education m Sindh — 


Msisthsi iRip«t end mii>t«rt)i6 tchoot* in Sindh as they iBira*et snd nniter Kbools in tbe Csosme eosatrr 
la nth a ttil* ol Vbisg« goid ritUge KbooU are impouiUe sad rrrnsrulir echoot eUtiiUee a ddoim It 
was in such ciieamiUaMt ci the>^ that Cosri«tM*nesnd Alfred l>e(^>ii in the dark not mth run atirmpU 
to teach the nuueee hot by eitabliib ng the cneane of ihorvagh and first nie loilroetion at a fe<r faresrable poioU 
(capital aad cathedral eiUes) from nhi h eeaetaledocation endu^U eptesd lUeH oret tbe ueiKthoanns Muntrr 
The educat ooal metropolu of Siodb i* certunly Ilydenbad Here *b ehall eoon b»re a poverful fi gb Kbocl 
under a £aropean head rnaiter. and in a few yetre U may ba hoped that we tball be able to rnise the pmenl feeble 
r ormal eehool into a Sind) ee oollexe Vernacular eehool* will then bavome poeeibte end beneficial Me m<i<t 
begin mth todiv drule oot with tbe crowd tn other worde before niidertakiog work on a large ecale, we nut 
first make out tool* 


Befernog to the Sindhis etudyiog at the Prc8i<Ieney Colkgc, bo continued,— 

If but one of these yoaog men tatneoui well.and retaroing to S ndli beeonee an able ecboolmneterto bi» 
eountryaen he wul far outweigh the failure of every vernacular ecoool that hu been opuod m the prorioce 

5ilr Howard forgot, however, that Ibc first few gmduatca would have mucli better fields 
open to them in tbe Judicial and Itevenne Departments than m the educational, and that 
unlesa special encojiiagement was given to collegiate education in Smdb the difficulties la 
its way, arising from tbe remotenesa and poverty of this province, would be so serious as to 
disappoint all hia hopes of infnsiog high native culture lu the teaching staff of Sindh- 
The tools of the Educational Departmeot have not jet been completely made, and they 
will not be made for a long time to come, if the increase of graduates proceeds at the rate it ha* 
proceeded dunng tbe last mneteeu years — thcrateof onein three years The head masters of tno 
out of the three Government hi^h achools in SindU ate aUU foreigners, and among the assistant 
masters there is not a single Sindhi graduate lohisreportfor 185J 60, Mr Howard, after remark 
ing that "superior education is in all countries the only kind of education that is reproductive,^'’ and 
that ‘*the popular education of the country is in India, ns in Europe, wholly dependent on 
superior education for its vitahty," proceeded to observe,— 


The erotic itiffoeM and srbfic ality tneeporable from a ijetem of milniction commanirated by fore guer* •"'I 
winch now UDdoabteoiy delcacli from tbe Deefnlne** of oar teaelun. will not diinppear uniil i aiiv« ol powerfur 
and mtcucted mind* eimpped with Earopesa leornu^ imi re/aintaff atymBa(Ae/,f 4oUi»i t/ie in(eftrf/i/al 
//■aJitiaxt ^ raee iball come forward to mooM anew, id funus lodini-DOus the educat on of their eonotry 
iMiu That lodion national edoention tn the wortbiwtaenae oi the Ictio will only ftounsh under »nch men i> k 
tfaink demonstrable from expeiieuce 

In Smdh thetiumber of such men is almost infimtestmal, and there is no wonder, th*refore, 
that education is in a backward state in this provioce 

Bat why wit that the number of sneb men is laSnitesiinal ? Sir Alexander Giant *ail, 
n 1866 67,— 


normal wbool fiw ou etant h gh ecboolmaiteri and at present we are invol” I 
in a circle The ty is depiessed becaoee the bgh ochoole are not belter and the high schools are 

depressed because the Umrer* ty does not fniuish more and better ithoUe to be assistant masters 
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But this interaction is not confined to the UniTCTsitj and the high schools alone As the 
high schools are the manutaetories of matnciilatcd students, so the middle class schools are 
the manufactories of high school students, and the pnmary schools the manufactones of middle 
class students Again, female education cannot flourish if the majontj of the male population 
are immersed in ignorance, and there is not even an enlightened minonty to relieve the darkness 
Even the normal schools which are professedly tlie nurseries of pnmary schools, depend upon 
superior education for all their sap, life, and growUi If, therefore, snpenor education suffers, all 
the lower strata of instruction suffer And when these lower strata su&r, supenor education at 
once suffers. 

But superior education in Sindh suffers from several other causes besides this reflex action 
of the high and middle class schools In 1858, when it was a question whether the future 
support and mamtenance of the Poona College (now Deccan College) was expedient. Professor 
V^entinc Green wrote as follows — 

' The extra expense incurred ewesarily far a •(udeiitttansfrrivd from Poona to Bomhaj i« a ecr ous mattei 
It IS stated by competent jndges to be nearly doable Upon the Jiimpt oo of family lies, the eiposnre 

to temptat on and the change of el male vnioh (strange to say) Mems to be more felt by natires than by £aropeans 
I will not dwell as it be said that the case of onr Englian Untrcrsilies is in most respects s milar hlor ‘wiU f 
dwell on Poona as affurding much greater adTantage than Bombay for a central college for this part of 
India bntiwill merely ohserre that rtewara circ«in*/flaf«<iy *nucA»Byjor<aiier and will doubuess he 

well weighed hj those who decide on this qnestloo 

If " the extra expense incurred, the disruption of fatnily ties, the exposure to temptaficm, and 
the change of climate “ were circumstances of moch importance in deciding the fate of the Poona 
College, your memorialists submit they are of the ntmost importance in considering the advisa- 
biLty of establishing an Arts College m Sindh Besides the evils above enumerated, there is the 
further evil that while the Jfarathas and the Ginratis have a social circle of their own to move 
m at Bombay, Smdhis have none whatever Smdo, moreover, is a poor country, and even if it 
were a nch one, m Indu, it has been said, it is the privilege of the wealthy to be ignorant 
During the first years of the older colleges in the Presidency, it is a well known fact, the demand 
for high education came from those who conld not pay for it That demand was stimulated, not 
by the pure love of knowledge for its own sake, But by the hope that education will le^ to 
salaried employment There was a penod when such a high authonty as Mr Edwin Arnold could 
write about the Deccan students that they encountered ** innumerable and vexatious ohstaelee— 
npathyamong those benefited, lethargy among tho«e instructed, little physical and almost no moral 
strength to animate our classes " These obstacles no longer exist The Ahmcdahad College 
had, and even now has, doubtless, to encounter (he same difficulties And it was because it 
would h&ae to encounter these difficnltics (bat Mr Chatfield in Ins report for 1872 73 strongly 
opposed its establishment If it is the duty of Ootemmen^" said be, '' to attempt more than 
the improvement of central instituttons already established, and if an Arts College is given to 
Ahmedabad connected by rail with Bom^y, similar claims may easily be put forward by Dhar 
war and Karachi " The Government, notwithstanding, did attempt more than the improvement 
of central institutions, aod your memonalisto submit that Sindh, unconnected by ml and so far 
Away from Bombay, requires a college much more than Ahmedabad 

In his report for 1858 59, Mr Howard expressed his opinion that " the establishment of 
English schools ID Smdh was a lucrative investment of capital ' The establishment of a college 
will perhaps be a still more lucrative investment Tour memonalists are fully conscious that at 
first the results will hardly be commensurate with the outlay, that it will take years before the 
minds of the students pass from the passive and receptive to the active and creative stage, 
and give a marked impulse to original vernacular literature and to the cultivation of learning 
But they are as fully convinced that a time wiU com© when superior education, by imparting 
increased efficiency and probity to the native ranks of the public service — by creating 
Cnterpnse, independence, and public spirit, and thereby enncuing trade, fostering loc^ 
self ^vernment, and opening up the founts of pivate liberality,— by eradicatmg superstition 
and its brood of evils, and thus inducing a freer development of national life and a greater 
conservation of energy, — by checking crime and producing reforms, — and lastly by infusing new 
blood in the educational institutions of country and by relieving the Government of the heavy 
burden now home by it,— will be found to be much more reproductive, even from an economical 
pomt of view, than the cstahhshmenfc of a bi^way or a harbour, the excavation of a canal, or 
the creation of a forest 

That the proposed college would not be either a nest or a nursery of treason, your memo 
nahsts don’t think it worth their while to discusa Even after the Mutiny, Mr Howard, the head 
of the Educational Department in the Rvsidebcy, wrote as follows ” There has not been pro- 
duced a tittle of evidence to my knowledge to prove that our most highly educated natives as a 
class, or any individual among them, have or ma tampered with treason ’ And again—" It has 
been abundantly shown that the most faithful friends of the British Government are to 1» found 
m this class (educated natives) " The evidence before your Honourabl* Commj'sion has con- 
firmed every word of what hlr Howard wrote 23 jeara ago 
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Year memonalists would tbereJore bumUy pwy that your Honourahle CommwswtiTi.'aile 
pleased to recommeDd the foundation of an Arts CoUege for Sindh on the model of the AbmeJ 
ahad CoUege at present, and. they on their part guarantee to collect at least Its dO 000 for 
endowments They would hare been in a position to promise a larger sum had thi* proTince any 
pretensions to wealth As it is, the great lagirdars and zemindars hare mostly availed themselves 
of the relief provided for them by the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act while the mercantile 
class feel no interest m education, and many of them, besides, Iiave suffered heavily under the 
operation of this Act Youi memonalists are convinced that, withont Government aid high 
education will not prosper in this province, and they are confirmed in this new by the opinion 
eipressed by tbe GovenimEnt of Bombay in their Resolntion on the Director a repot^ for the 
thrceyears, 1869, 1870 andl871 “Without assistance from the State,” runs this Resolution 
‘ high education wonld either die out completely, or at the best become the prerogative of the 
wealthy But m either case the State would lose all control over its quality, and would sacnSce 
to a great extent the resnlts of its endeavours to introduce the fruits of Western learning' 
Your memorialists therefore humbly pray that your Honourable Commission will be pleased to 
secure Government aid for the enconragement of lugh education in Sindh 

III Besides the non prevalence of superior cdneation, another, though a subordinate reason 
for the backwardness of this province, is that it has not been favoured with a full time Inspector 
As early as the year 1868, Mr Moore, the Assistant Commissioner and Educational Inspector, 
wrote as follows * I must however, place on record my conviction that the duties connected 
with the appointment of Educational Inspector in Smdh are eufficiently numerous and important 
to demand the whole time and undivided attention of an officer, instead of, as now, being dis 
charged as extraneous work I believe that if the suggestion here thrown out be adopted the 
Department will greatly beneBt in every way ' So long as the Assistant ComiQvs«ioner for the 
time being continued to bo also Edncational Inspector, the inspection o£ schools jnvambly 
depended «pon the Commissioner’s tour This is corroborated by what Mr Fulton wrote in his 
report for 1871 72 "The fact that the duties of Assistant Commissioner frequently led that 
o^er into parts of the country where but few schools exist will doubtless account for the 
comparatively small number of schools exannned by the Inspector in person ” The present 
Educational InsMctor, a senUeman whose high attainments and ability are usquestionable, is also 
the Manager o! EocnmSered Estates m Sindh, and it is next to impossible that this latter office, 
involving as it does the most patient and laborious attention to the driest administrative details of 
numerous estates, and the settlement of numerous claims can afford any scope or leave 
anj time for the display of any fnutfol activity in the Edncational Department Your 
memotiahsts therefore pray that yont Honourable Commission will be pleased to emphasiic this 
desideratum of the province m vour report, and to move the Government to give to tl^ provmte 
what it has not denied to the other educatioDal divisions of the Bombay Fcesmency 

IV (d) Your memorialists beg to bring to the notice of your Honourable Commission that 
the letter as well as the spirit of the Despatch of the Court of Directors No 46 of the hth 
December 1852, which, like the later Despatch No 49 of 185-1, directed the establishment of 
scholarships in the English schools in Siodh ‘ to maiotain, while studying, those pupils who had 
much distinguished themselves at nernocalar schools,” has not been properly earned out The 
educational one third of the one-anna local cess was allowed in Sindh only from 1879 80, and 
this one-third is hardly sufficieut to meet the requirviaeots of the Edncational Department 
Memorialists propose that one third of the whole local fund receipts or one half of the one-anna 
cess, should he set apart for educational purposes, and that out of the increased grant, exhibitions 
should be awarded for inducing students m the village primary schools to jom the taluta middle 
class schools, and the students m these latter schools to join the nlla high schools 

Tlie utihty of such exhibitions is self apparent Even m England, to quote the words of the 
Govemmeat Resolution dated Cth October 18C3, Educational Department,— 

“The colliTsl on o! toBinis letter* and tb««Dct»cieoce« w»« fo«t«redin the remota distnete of Comberh'’^ 
bj echoUrshipe atQaeen a College la the UniTereilj of Oxford n Cornwall snd Ueron hr scholarsb ps atEift«r 
^ * ** * dowmenU in Jeaua College. Scotchman were nttraeted fcooi Glasgow by esh h t 

»n Balljol College HadU not beau for th a ejiUm all leanuog aroold hare been reU'-ated to the metropol » •n'l • 
law cathedral daises “ ' 


(1) Should the proposal of increasing the grant from local funds be adopted and tbe 
necessary legislative amendments made, it would be found feasible to supply many urgent needs 
at present experienced by the Lducattonal Department There is no doubt that primary instroc 
tion IS capable of development in this province Tliat it should be developed is an educational 
truism VVe may spend millions year after year,-' sa d Mr J B Peile m hia report for 1570 71 
on great public works, but we shall never succeed in carrying the people with us in these Leneh 
cent cnf/'rpn9'*s until the masses arc redeemed from the barbarous ignorance and sutierslition 
which now prevail In 1877 78 and 1S7S 79 pnmary in«lrnctioD was according to tbe Xdutu- 
Uonal Inspector, “injuriously affected by bad seasons and scarcity ” but IIis Licellency the 
tioveroor in Council was “constrained nevcrthclcsa to remark that the warning conveyed in la-t 
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year’s Resolution, that redouhled efforts will be neces^ry on the part of all officers concerned m 
order to mainHin education m this Presidency m the position which it had previoiioly gained had 

not been sufficiently heeded/' and after instancing Kaira, proceeded to say These examples 

snfEcientlj attest the nccessitj for energetic supervision and unremitting exertion both of the 
Cml Officers andal o specially of the Educational Officers themselves if any improvement is to he 
attained Thi injnnetion a^het ietti douUe forte to the Trovinee of Stedi, vhere tHe 

returna are umahafadoT^" TIic returns have grown comparatively more satisfactory of late, as 
IS shown b} the fact that, while the total number of scholars in Government as wcllas aided, m day 
as well as night schools, in 1S80 81, was 14 623 in 1881 8a it was 15,959, » e 1,336 more than la 
the previous year The annual cost to Government of edncating each scholar in 18b0-8l uas 
Rs 1-3 2, while in the Southern Divi«ion it was. Rs 2-11-2, in the Northern Division Rs 7-0-1, 
and m the Central Dmsion Rs 1-14 7 In 1876 77 Mr Cfaatficld calculated that the municipil 
grants in Sindh were nearly equal to the mnniapal grants of the other four divisions put togtther 
This explains the low average cost incurred bj Government Should the gmnt from the local 
funds he increased, your memorialists have no doubt that the sj here of pnmary education could be 
widened without any extra cost to Government The cess-pajers in nmdh generally endeavour 
to secure elementary instruction for their children, and it was remarked by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, in tlieir Resolution"No 1199 of 1876, Edncational Department, dated 3rd November 1S7C, 
that “the increasing disposition of the cess pajers to take advantage of the schools which are 
supported by the cess was most observable lu Sindh, where ce's-payers' children attending these 
schools had more than doubled ” 

Again, the number of night schools might he almost indefinitely increased Tlipse schools are 
all maintained from local funds They were first started in 1S72 78 on a small scale, and 
Jlr Fulton observed that “ though undoubtedly very suitable m large towns, it will be some j cars 
before the system becomes capable of much extension througbont the province ” Tlie schools, 
however, gave satisfaction, and in the Govemmeut Resolution, Educational Department, No. 5 1 4 of 
l£th IST'l', it nas remarked that the sight sehoolsla Sindh “were popular with the artizan 
class of liilussulmans and were working well" In 1830 81 there were 12 su'-h schools with 410 
scholars, butyonr memonahstsare confident that if the funds be forthcoming, and the vemaeuUr 
masters he given to understand that they will get Rs 3 or 5 extra for teaching a sight *011001, and 
if the Deputy Inspectors and Government ofliciala bestir themselves more actively than at pre<ent, 
these schools can be easily spread over the province 

(c) Resides granting regular exhibitions and extending pnmary instruction, the Edncational 
lApnrtaient mwJJ he enaiffed, frum the {acr«asi»f loeil fuad rwcipfs, to /mpoivc the normaf 
school at Hyderabad, which your memoriabsta regret is not as elfieieDt as it could be made \ our 
memorialists concur with Sir Alexander Grant (ade his report for 18G5 fiCl in holding that 
vernacular colleges for Western learning “will only be possible when large numbers, and perhaps 
several generations of scholars, have liecn habituated to think and expre s them'’cl\e3 on scientific 
subyecUin the vernacular languages “ But your memorialists are equally certain that a normal 
school, which aims only at imi»rting some knowledge of Persian and Sindlii, elementary scunce, 
matheraatjcs, history and geography, without attempting to educe Iho nitiocinatne and elaboro 
tivo faculties of the students, *' without soaking their mind in the spirit and text of the books" 
taught to them without affording some material for thought and developing a lasting taste for 
letters, can hardly succeed in turning out competent masters from whom any seal or interest in 
their work can be cspectci! Your memonalwts would tbereforo propose that tlie standard of 
education in the normal class be rai«ed, tliat there should be a division of labour among the 
masters, tliat hotter assistants be provided, aod that the head master and hu assistants should each 
take up, and eoneentrato his energy on, one subject, and be responsible for the proficiency of the 
students in such subject and lastly, that a normal school senes of books be compiled by the 
Educational Translator, us at pre ent there are no good text books, and, specially as regards science, 
the students almost entirely depend upon the notes of lectures handed down from one generation 
of students to another 

Tlie course of studies in the normal school sliould, your memonahsts humbly submit, be 
rcgulatcl on the old venerable maxim mHUmit non mn/te, and your memonalirts have every hope 
that when it i« so regulated, pnmary inslnii-tjon will fall into ahcalthv,wtll directed routine, and 
the trained masters will know how to dischargo their humble but most useful functions of teach- 
ing the boys “ to read, write, and count, and in some measure to think " 

At tho same time your memonalirts think it adnrablo that the present normal school be 
made a supenor \crnacular school, with a system of drafting and exiubilions, for the purpose of 
imparting higher education in the vernacular, and that, as an inducement for prc-secoting these 
lusher stodies, the students pawing the highest examination l« declared eligible for Government 
cn 5 p)ormentJnprcfcrencctothosewhcpa.s the lower jubhe service cxaminaUon “Itwwith 
great difficulty,” nreto Mr Moore in Ifc67-6S, and whathc wrote then is equally true now, “that 
boys can be found willing to join our normal school* (ikere were two then, one at Sukkor which 
was closed in 1875 70, the other at Hyderabad), the sohnes and prospects of advancement la 
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this department not being such ns to indoce them to follow the profession of Bchoolmastm" 
Memorialists think that the suggestion thqr have aborc thrown out, if coupled with a rule that 
*? an assi^nt mastership in the normal school (the 
pay of which sho^d be raised), would offer sufficient inducement to pupils to ^oin both the traimB- 
class ns well as the superior vernacular class ° 

Ar,S^ Your memonalists are sorry to find that instruction in the English language in the 
Angl^vernacular and high schools m the province «u not combined with a careful StiS to 
2lh“o/ll5?® distncV’ as directed by the justly celebrate 

/n *1 ^ of these schools 18 the matnculation examination 

the returns be closely scrutmiscd, it will be found that 
but few students tale up Sindlu as their second language Tlus is duo to the following causes — 

the,™ JpeSmSLto"' «E S.ndl, m «„ h,|;l. Khool, Ho^k 

dale <=>«! 

bowerej otT.lt "'"J’ '"S'* Such an api»mta,.t, 

Smdhi language is either nor PTol d T# ^7 extcMivo impetus to vernacular education, unle«s the 
pulsorvsKffoV b^^ cr at least mi^de a com. 

feasible, and they aeo^dingly recommen^f Kh .^“er course your memonahsts think u 
Some of the siinatoriea ‘h® consideration of your Honourable Commis«wiL 

Sindhi m the fegh schools un to the Ct^r remember to have been themselves taught 

«p of Sanskrit anT^sia^n rwts^^of^m Commission may bo well aware, is made 

Persian was admu^d a?a daniS I?® Before 

UnghtinthehighschMlamsSh Ld ‘*‘®, 1809 70), Sanskrit was 

flourished had the same facilities for its stodv 

Persian There was no separatrte^hZ S the study of 
The masters were forced to^ pick up a liHto as^ere is now a separate teacher for Persian 

mkeshift, if the reports are to be relied on * 1 .^ 71 '” 1*^®^ the boys, and even with this 

ftrsian was allowed to be taken ^ Z " »«“ « 

Hyderabad high school, already posscasine- University, the boys in the 

^t.“P Sanskrit, and the gcne^atioa of of Persian, at once 

the Karachi high school, wh^ the Amil eleroAr^ird ® followed their course In 

to be taught, "but emdually the ^.?u“f PaS? ul 'V” 

dep^tment to appoint a Persian master fnr fl. 9 » * v * i r ® increase of Amils forced the 

St Shilarpur w« converted mf? a biS ShLl^Sf^’o^h ^heu the Anglo-vemaeular school 
high schools was implicitly and witlionf on«:f.nT.*^ 187~.78, the practice obtaining in the older 
have been a very fair fidd for lutroduci^A- <; ° followed, although there would 

very weak minorfty and the ^Ll class is in a 

Hiuhe stSr'S sllS£t,“ppreclltrf',n 1'°'^' J'”" ‘"e»"™b!lii cannot 

th Sbikarpurto the Collector to^foiind nc! bnn^tbereoentapplication 

Ho H,„a„ oommuml, at Tatla toX 5 •"'Hie rcpeat^l prayCT o( 

perfel accord „lh X .no.r SrX rJl.f™ t J btiratore beJ.g lo 

popi^tion, it la a tbousaod pitiea that no cnimir-i* "obte> and sentimenta of tbe n bole Hindu 
and development in Sindh, and that it Iiaa e'"®” H ‘bi ddfuona 

eopiou, and melodiona J „ vrf fom^o 1 ™P">"'®d by a langnag. which, 

■nolive in .t. f,vonr, i. hard of XmdlSS.n*!"” f”* ‘I-® aemilar, hiS S religioo. 

n 'oT® ■®l"®®nat,ag imSrXoh si Tri”™*",,’ ">®™f»ro alonl that 

S.St f”' ®aWl.rbS for “ff”"''-'. “"'1 nan ■*«"'. 

« ^®’'^^^tion of Malati and Madluva. eti at j to interest the Uindus of 

?hr?‘™t°'. Shereea Ok W » JiSi. Sf ®®^-'>j‘®a, or the Ealnavally, than in 

IS a""' •'»“ "-""M equal th" Ani aa a poleal lover c! referni, 

"“b a Sanilnt techer bV aiT 1 ^ literature of Perata Yonr memonal- 
thlfs,nd1ir ™j’!,°"’"‘°®"™'“‘®‘‘“tnay^are i3^^b aehoola in Smdh, and 

that Sindhi candidate who panes hia matncn&.IIf. ^ “ P™' 10 lo be given lo 

ubrtmlh »'”»"ah.ts woSdXlS"Cq°^'\‘‘*; 

■lnde"fa m tVT'"”' ‘"""aw SS a^t '“S'** "» “ ®®l"Bta,j 

hii>li epI ^ the former school can attend the iMahina. ^i} primary schools The 

» Hyderabad, and thus no extra exp^tuTc wU £ SSy 
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VII The female schooJs in Sinclhj yonr meinomtists regret, are simply "dilettante msti 
tuUon-s not to be stnctly criticised or treated with Benonsness ” In 1868-69, 22 female sclioola 
were first established, of which 11 were under female management The proportion of Muham 
madan girls in these schools was 713 percent In 1860-70, 7 more schools with 272 pupils were 
established In 1870 71 the number of Government female schools was 32 and the number of 
scholars was 1,016 In 1871-72, two of the ediools had to be closed on the ground of their 
inefficiency, hut two new schools were opened The number of scholars increased to 1,028, and 
^^r Fulton wrote that it appeared "to bo steadily increasing” In this year also Mrs 
H P Costello was appomted superintendent of the female schools in Hyderabad, mainly throufrli 
the generosity of Miss Mary Carpenter In 1872 73 the number of schools remained the same, 
but that of scholars increased to 144 K. female normal school was this year opened at Hydera- 
bad under Mrs Costello, “ assisted by two native ladies of some edacatios, o Mussulman, and a 
Hindu,” and with 10 scliolarslups of Us 6 each attached to it The number of pupils in this 
school on April Ist, 1873, was 16 "The Deputy Inspector,” wrote Mr Fulton, " is most 
•vangume about the success of this institution, and certainly something of the kind is required, for 
It IS the incompeteDce of the teachers, I beheie, that mainly retards the progress of female eduea 
tion in Sindh’ In 1873-74 the practice of pubhshing Inspectors’ reports was discontinned, but it 
appears from the Director^ report that six meffiaent schools were closed, and that of the Smdh normal 
school for mistresses, "there was as yet little to report,” thongh the Hyderabad Deputy Inspector 
spoke "favourably of f ha progress made “ The attendance, however, decreased to 9 In 1874 75, 
10 Government schools (containing 226 scholars) were closed "because of the want of 
funds, and because the teachers were not efficient or ahle to keep up the attendance of pupils 
Five of the schools that were closed were afterwards reopened as aided schools under native man. 
agement , of the schools which remained the Inspector reported favourably " The normal school 
was examined in September by Mr Fulton and ha was eatuded with its progress " Seven young 
women were presented and they all did fairly well Some of them will be proposed for appoint- 
ments during the current year uaov suitable place can be found for them” Thereportfor 1875 76 
has this ^ort note about the Sin^ female schools " The Sindh Inspector reports an improve- 
ment m tho attendance at the girls’ schools, and in the number of children presented for examin- 
ation, which has nseu from 2S5 to 363.” "The Female Normal School at Hyderabad was 
examined m September There were 8 women for tho examination and they all did well ” 
In 1876 77 there came a second crash There was a decrease of I school and of 92 scholars (Gov- 
ernment) and of 28 scholars (aided) "Of the progress made in the girls’ schools,” wrote the 
Director, " there is little to he said, except that the Inspector gives much praise to the Larkhana 
School, which prepared pupils for the h^hest standam ” The normal school was examined lu 
November 1876, and of the seven women presented for examination all but one did well 
In 1877-78 Mr. Hart-Davies wrote as follows 

''Ths only Rslly satufictorj f«stur« of tbs state of •daestien is tbe peat inercasa of girls lobooli There 
tppears now to be a great demand for thesa lasCitaCioas especially in toe large tonne such as Hjilenbid and 
Sh^rpat , and althongb tlie sdocatioa is occessanly eomewbat imperfect owing to tbe early age at wb cb the 

E rh l^rethe •eieeit, /I2U « tegicsMW » h-ing made and at may he poaailde as tune gore ra to induce pareate to 
ive their giiU still longer under tuition * 

In this year, however, the Female Normal School " was closed as a failure,” though the 
lady supermtendent was still employed by the Municipality as superintendent of the girls' schools 
m tlie town 

In 1879-80 therewas "an increase of 7 schools with 429 girls, against 3 schools with 174 
learners during 1878-79" "In'tho large towns," wrote Mr Hart-Davies, "female education /las 
4 ceom« creeediayfypqpHfor, and new schoolsaro filled at once Of course the education, owing to 
tho early age at which girls leave school, is not of a very advanced description " The firet girls' 
school for Hindus was opened at Shikarpur, and the Tatta School, " erected and patronised by 
the liberality of one of the leading xnerclinats of the place," contained about 100 girls, and was 
thought " to deserve particidar mention ” In 1880 8I the Educational Inspector remarked on 
the difficulty of procuring snitahlo teachers, but reported that some prog^ss was made during 
the year The Larkhana School " mve instrnction up to toe highest standard taught in vema 
cular boys' schools, and the Hyderabad schools were^ under the general inspection of 3Iiss Florence 
Miles ever since the abolition of the female normal school tliere, and had improved considerably ” 
On companng, however, the number of schools and scholars in 1870 71 and 1880 8], the 

result isnot veiy ^tifying. 
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scholars, i 

sottls The numlier Oi. . . 

167, and the percentage of female fobolars to female population is now so low as 13 

Your memorialists think that the retardation of female education in Sindh w due to tli» 
following causes — 

(1) Social prejudices 

(2) Early mainagea 

(6) Paucity of competent female teachers 

(4) Absence of eeparate standards snitcd to girls 

(5) Want of funds 


The 6rst two of these causes can cnly bo reinosfed by the superior education of milei 
“I think’’ said Sir Alexander Grant in 1865 66, “that the education and cmhation of 
the male portion of the people in India, together with the example of the European 
community, will mentahly bring in the education of the women of India, but that the 
result will be Tery gradual and will be subseqaent to many important social charges" 
The last three causes, however, it is in tlie power of your nonoumbL Commission to remore 
That female ed-utstmuwi Siudb cauuut prosper without n tmuvng school Cor mistreeses, if not 
a training colleg’e like that at Poona or at Ahmedabad, will, jour memonalsfs feil certain, be 
admitted That d pnon there can be bnt little difBculty in procuring pupils to receive a tram 
ing in euehsehool, and that in practice no insuperable difficulty was felt lo procuring such pupils 
when a training school was hret started, will abo be admitted M hy was it, then, that the 
Female Training School at Hyderabad, under Mm Costello, was pronounced a failure ? So far 
as your memorialists have been able to gather, the official reason assigned was that the trained 
mistresses refused to serve beyond Ibeir native city hour in“mcmahsts think that in the 
present state of society this was exactly what ought to have been expected Had the pupils l^n 
vernacular schoolmasters' wives, they would pot probably have raiced this obje^ion, they 
would have been glad to serve where their husbands served hour memorialists are of opuuou 
that at present, and untd a set of competent mistresses is trained, the Educational Bspaitmeut 
should confine theic energies, m the dueclion of female instructioa, to large towns and eibes , 
that vemaculai schoolmasters be encouraged to educate their wives by substanbal aunnal 
bonuses , that at Hyderabad the Lady Superintendent be made a TraiuinghiistrcM in addition to 
her ordinary duties, that the number of ecbolarships be increased from ten of Its 6 each to ten 
scholarships of Bs 10 each, aud five of Its 5 each , that them ten scholarships of Its 10 each m 
reserved for pupils from other towns and cities than Hyderabad , that is order to indnce sa^ 
pupils to come to Hyderabad, and to obviate the necessity of providing atUndants for unprolccted 
females, the tcaioing school should be located lo the most respectable quarter, and should have 
a set of lodgings and a boarding bnose with ono or two female servitors attached to it, that 
if possible me Tratmug Mistress herself should be resident in the same block of buildings, 
that as a guarantee to tbeir parents and guardians for their security from unmoral infiueuces, 
strict discipline should be mamtained among the resident pupils, and no males allowed to enter 
unless under very exceptional ctrcamstances, that measures should be taken to encourage the 
supervision of respectable Udy visitors, European and Native, and that such vuitors, specially the 
former, be invited to assistin the anaual examination, if not wholly to conduct it themselves 

The absence of separate standards for girls is, in your memorialists' opinion, a very great 
drawback. At present the standards for the girls’ scliools arc thtf same as for the boys' schools, 
but as ft matter of fact the Edncfttiooal Pepartment very wisely does not insist upon their strict 
enforcement in the case of the former Your memonahsts are not aware whether the girl® that 
passed the boys' 6th standard at Laikbaua were examined in the 26th proposition of Euclid 
prescribed for that standard, or whether they were asked to prove scientifically the rotundity of 
the earth, to define intelligently the vanoua technical terms of physical geoorapby, to give the 
dates of a dozen battles and half a dozen annexations, and to describe the main events dnnog the 
administration of a Governor Gener^, or of a M«>gnl Emperor, as narrated in the dull, dry school 
history of India Your memonahsts complain of the absence of any interesting and instructive 
text-books for girls, spccuUy m history and geography , they complain of the rnerlta of ft gwl « 
studies, the unattractiveness of the wholecnmcoinm, and its inutility and nufruitfulness in 5ter- 
life Id their opinion a pretty fair acquaintance with the three R’s.accompamed with poetical recita- 
tions, a little drawing, a great deal of knitting, darning and embronleiing, some knowledge of flon 
culture and of the culinary 8rt,~an art which the Hoyal Family themsehes have not disdained to 
learn, — will he a thousand times more usetnl and more attractive to a girl and her parents, more cap- 
able of making her a worthy daughter, a goodwjfe, and an excellent mother, in the present state 
- of society, than a system of parroting and cramming so distasteful to young minds and so infrnc- 
tuous in results Should their suggestion be adopted, memorialists have not the least doubt that 
the percentage of female scholars to female population will be much more hopeful and cheenng 
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than it IS now, and that the parents and hnsbands of the ^ub educated will be much more grate 
ful to Government than they have cause to be at prerent ° 

Jlemonabsts of course need not remind your Bononrahle Comnussion that the course of 
studies in the training school for mistresses will mainly depend upon the standards prescribed for 
the primary girls schools 

As regards the funds, your Honourable Commission is well aware tliat, though the £1,000 sanc- 
tioned by the East India Company under the charter of ISIS was increased nearly seven or eight 
fold every twenty yeart up to 18b3, it has not been increased since 185d In 187 1 Mr J B Peile, 
discussing the effects of the decentralization of finance mtroduced by tbe Financial Resolution 
of December 14t3i, 1870, after pointing out that “the first essay at provincial taxation had 
encroached on Jhe field of local rates, which was proportionately narrowed,” that “every 
increase of land revenue actually paid by the masses will diminish their power of supplying 
local rates,” and that “the financial interests of the Central and Local Governments will clash, 
when revisions of land revenue settlements were under discnssion,” suggested as a remedy that 
“a fixed percentage of every future enhancement of the land tax should be made over to tbe Local 
Government for education and local works, and that the educational third of this percentage 
should be devoted to primary instruction ” Your memonalista submit, for the consideration of 
your Honourable Commission, whether on these grounds the edncational grant should not be 
increased At any rate they recommend that, in order to ensure any tangible progress, the sum 
now devoted to female instruction be increased, if not from imperial sources, then from the in- 
creased share of the local ceas (as already advocated by them) 

In their Resolution No 644 of the 15th May 1874 the Government of Bombay “fully 
recognise the importance and cinli'iog tendency of female schools , ” and according to the Des 
patch of 1854 “a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone 
of the people br means of female education than by tbe edocatron of men ” Your memoriahets 
are convinced that “ those vast moral and materia) blessings which flow from tbe general diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge,” and which tbe Despatch of 1854 hoped that “ India may under Pro- 
vidence derive from her connection with England,” will not be conferred upon her if female 
education is either neglected or misdirected 

Yin Before passing on to aided and indigenous schoob, your memonaliste beg to bring 
to the notice of your Honourable Commission three mmor points in connection with Government 
institutions, the foremost of which IS the absence of any school hbranee in all pnmaiT and in 
most of the middle class institutions m Sindh These silent hut ever active nurseries of thought 
and culture ought to have a place, even though on a humble scale, m these schools, and your 
memoruhsts have every confidcace in your Honourable Commission remedying this salient 
defect as soon as it is pointed out Every pnmary school might be furnished with at least the 
few Sindbi books published by the Educational Department and the Vernacular Literature 
Committee, and every middle class school with a petty collection of interesting and easy English 
classics 

(6) Secondly, in soma of the large towns in Sindh no prizes are distnbuted in the primary 
schools, — for instance in the Arabic and Hindu Sindbi schools at Karachi hloreorer, the de- 
partmental order that no prize books should be selected which are not procurable at the Curator's 
at Bombay has not worked well, and resulted in many students getting books not at all to 
their taste Your memorialists therefore pray that the pnze fund be increased, that the above 
order be annulled, aud that tbe masters in pnmary as well as in secondary schooLi be not ham- 
pered in their selection of pnze books 

(c) The number of free studentships in the high and Buddle schools is now 5 per cent , 
formerly it used to he 20 per cent Considenng tho poverty of the people, your memonahsts 
would recommend that in Sindh it should be at least IQ per cent 

IX The aided institutions in the province, excluding tbe European and Eurasian schools, are 
either Anglo-vernacular or vernacular schools There are but five Anglo vernacular schools, of 
which there are two at Karachi and three at Hyderabad Very recently the Director of Public 
Instruction refused a grant in aid to tbe English branch of the two schools started and maintained 
by two private indmdtCils at Hyderabad, while allowu^ such grant to schaois supported by 
as«ociations like the Virhaiji school and the two mission schools On the strong recommenda- 
tion, however, of the Local Fund Committee at Hyderabad, the Director was indoced to register 
the first two standards of the above schook for gmnte from provincial funds, but refused to 
register their third standard lour memonahsts submit that as pnvate educational enterpnse is 
yet in its infancy m this province, this course was nnadviscd and impohtic, and they therefore 
recommend that the third standard should be registered for grants as before 

The number of pnvate vernacular schools is now on the mcrease and will further mcrease 
if the scale of grant-m aid is somewhat raised Tbe instruction imparted in some of these 
schools IS almost as efficient and thorough os in Govenuneut schools, but your memonahsts are 
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afraid that the physical edaeatiOttrf the boy* is totally ignored, and that their health is 
undermined Your memonaliste feel sure that the authorities can very easily remedr this deC 
by a gentle remonstrance •' ^ 

.. .^1 ‘’if '“‘■‘8'”;'“ r®” niemomlnt*, wbilo adimtliiig Hat llert 

areno lesat^n 897 ancli Echools m the province, containing: 0,417 echolars, and tlat the rales 
framed by Mr Fulton m 1873 74 for these schools ore charaotensed by wisdom and (rood sens; 

^ ^ knowledge imprted in these schools is fragme^[^ and 
ITwir r u ”? ?o 8““?"™'*“ “It IS not the best readerpt the Pemuln met. 

ml ™ ‘F® ""aMerer of Arabic, who is the most hberal Sndid 

man m the most disposed to listen to reason Tha eiplorator of such ordinary onenlal lore .. 
i.Sni.“mth 5“^ B'O'oSf? continue to select thatfaiowledge whieh 

^ And naturally enough they have fonnd nothing sound m whole 

!,TfcZS l« lie ‘”‘''*«7»‘“'‘''»o»''>yealigraphyorfanttlc8smetier- 

lorS v' r r " •’‘••‘‘ll.milt " Yonr memomhsU would the^T 

and itC^hor,X?. rTTu"””/ •“ •’“ '>F ‘‘o >0'S» nmnber of these scheol. 

nra™S of thw™™ “?i“ F““' “usuleratron m estmratmg the rfocat.onal 

lS?71 “Ssrmm, ■“'■■soooos seliools,” mete Mr Pede m 

eTOnsm.rtorlrSnLi bf^ «■"» " “oP b® -early ra 

to do ” The indi^notj^ sn'hnnil^ Government Mhools, which latter I consequently prefer 
far perform a nsef^ fiinr-finn ® 6®*^ fo tJ'® Government schoob, and so 

partmentar^^sodiJ^?* P The 28 indigenoiw schools recognised hy the Educational De- 
mI ” ^ the^Smdhi, and, to quote 

thinsr for the Smd^ tn }«» n^i + ®’f®ditory ^Uess&ess of grammar and ^tax, it is some 
Sow LoS^ to UDdmta/d the wntten « 

national sYstem of Sindli nltl *“digeDOQs schools are hardly a factor in the eda 

their me& is faulty, t^eir Lt?uctio?lS% 

^IemSah?S'’lS^r£S/S?e?irto^w£‘^^’ the state of vernacular literature 

slow progress of the Ve^cular *“ appointing an Educational Translator, to the 

That & IS no demnd KidL f« v?™u ^ 

When a translatioa mto Arab ? Sindhi ^IrS ® moment be mamtaiaed 

Sahheea-" Lives of Hoi vlfe? ' nJ^tl 7“ ^ .1 Hikayatoos 

devoured, it u seued upon bv smart liu •« T”**® V “l^e pobalnm u actually 

not more' They wo^d The misfortune is that they h»4 

still coatmuea and vernacular Lterat w b “3 misfortune 

prizes were only thnee offered bv tha Edn^*i)!lraiTr^^ ® meraonalists are aware 

all were offered for two S^tSaSns S DofartmenWoncein 1870 71, when Rs 1.000m 

cud fetau essay ou the Sd,“nSlmdh 'uid»’ti!'5“r'“- ‘S' S™'* Self Self). 

petition prize was offered for a “nntpni t**® Talpnrs In 1871 72 the Director’s com 

1872 78Tpnz“rf ^ loO ““d social life" in Sindh In 

prizes of Rs 200 and 125 for the be^and ^ translation of Rasselas, and two more 

Talpur Dynasty Of these works the P?®“ ,®“ Conquest of Sindh by the 

This result seems to have damned the ■rdn. Rj^las alone was attempted and complete 

riahsts are of opinion that there fs no canse fnr ?/ Educational Department But your demo- 
tion or an essay not attempted in 1871 wifl not does not follow that a transb- 

in 1881 will not be attempted m 1891^Yoar 

tion prizes should be offered for choice translnf./vraw monahsta therefore recommend that competu 
funds should be placed at the disposal of th» V ***1*^ original works , that for this purpose larger 
Fssed by the Committee should CpubhAed^ i that all the books 

reprinted and annotated ^ » ad that the old Smdhi classical works should be 

ufyoSEirbVrn=",t5r,Tvt'‘b"^^^^^^ the earnest attention 

And us ra duty bemid, yj mem “ 
Karachi 

Tke 6(i Nnemler 1883 


Au,„.f,^ a, 

To— The Honoueabie Ds W W Hvstbe CIE d_a 
Siu—W. tl . ,, lM.rato«Ooumu...o 

ME, — W e, the promoters of the new Enfrlwli 

of facilitating and cheapening education an^1v> nf institution founded with the object 

» improving the system of instruction followed 
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by Government, embrace this opportnnitj of pmaenting jt>u this address expressive of oar 
highest appreciation of the step taken by Government in appomting a Commission, among the 
chief fnnctions of which is that ef ascertaining oar edacatio&al irants 

ProTCrly speaking, the question of edacatum m India ought to have been the first to 
engage the attention and senous consideration both of the sons of the soil and its governors 
But pohtical questions, natnrally enongh, got predominance, and the question of education 
conies to be attended to as a part of the local eclf government scheme, which, under the au«pice3 
of^His Excellency the Viceroy, promises to effect great chaages m this vast empire of Her Ora 
cions Majesty the Queen Em^ess of Tn.T»ft 

TTe beheve a nation that has not taken its education in its own hands cannot soon nse m 
literary, social, or pohbeal importance, and it was this thought that prompted ns to open the new 
English School with the object of doing Bomething calcnlated to bring about, though to a 
small degree, this desired end This school was started by our late lamented friend, V K. Chip 
luntar, with the assistance of two of us But during the short pcnod of its existence the iniitu 
tion has succeeded in enlisting wide sympathies, both here and in the mnfu«sil, and the number 
of Students at present on the roll is almost COO — a number as large os if not larger than that in 
the local High School As for its eflicieni^, it maylie mentioned that it has succeeded in carry- 
ing the fi»t Jugannath Shankarshet Sanskrit scboloTship for two successtve years 

Our Views With regard to the wants, improvements, fcc , in high school education will be 
before the Commission in the evidence of Mr Vaman Shimram Apte, oar representative, and we 
do not, therefore, state them here But one fact we beg to state, and it is that onr object is to 
throw as little burden upon Governmeut as possible unbl the students reach the stan^rd of 
higher educabon and should Government be pleased to approve of onr sebenie sod the plan of 
ow working a small eacouragemenl wiD suSice to enable ns to spread this Sdieme of giving 
edaeaboo, adapted to the wants of the people, over the greater porbon, or at any rate m the 
pnscipa] towns, of the Presidency la a short time. 

In conclusion, we sincerely tru«t that, ably assisted as you are by competent educationists in 
the solution of the great problem of edacahon, yon will propose to Government snch measTues as 
wnnld encourage out idea of national edacation, and would give a strong sfunulus to the free 
growth of indigenous private enterprise m the country 
Poova, Kzw Evausn School, 

The 6th Septmher 1SS3 


Tree tramlatton the 6an»hrtt Mentonal /tom the Shostnet and Zatfy ^ Poona 

To— Tb« Hodoaialile tbe Irarnrd «ad Smevoleot Dr W W Udjctbs CIG.Pmident of tbs Edacsben 
Coomissioo 


Tbo bumble Memonal of tbs Sbastnei ud 
liUtJ of 

JfosT aESPECTJcnnT sbewetii,— -That when, in the year 1818 of the Christian era, the eover- 
eiguty of this country passed into the bauds of Englishmen bo well distinguished for their industry 
and other noble virtues, the Eight Honourable Mountstuart Elphinatone, whose eminent statesman 
diip and lively interest m the general well being of the people have endeared his name to every 
person in this country, was at the bead of affair s m the Deccan Bent on doing good to all the 
classes of the native commumty, and appreciating the true value of the Sansknt language, in which 
are treasured up all vanebesof knowledge, and especially itsunportance as the great and only reposi- 
tory of the sacred lore of the Hindus, be cs^bl^ed a Sanskrit pathsala at Poona with the in 
tenbon of giving a stimulus to the study of that language, and entrusted the work of instruction in 
it to men well versed in the Vedas and Shastras The sum devoted to charitable purposes under 
our old sovereigns was five lakhs of rupees, which was now reduced to two lakhs Out of these 
two lakhs Mountstuart Elphinstone allotted Bs 50,000 to the pathsala for which benevolent 
act of his we are deeply indebted to that illuslnons statesman This sum eoutinaed to he devoted 
to that purpose from 18^1 to 1836, la whwdi year it was cut down to Rs 18 OOO The chief in- 
Btructora in Grammar, Logic, Tlhetonc, Law, AstronomyjMediciue, and Plulo^ophyrcceived Bs 60 
each as their monthly stipend Their assistant^ as tnany m number, received Bs 40 each. The 
salary of each of the three teachers of the Bigvedi and the Taitaieya and Vajasaneya Shakhas of 
the Yajurveda was Ks 40 and that of their assistants Rs 20 per mensem There were a]«o 100 
paid eeholars in the pitb^als reeemog each a monthly scholarship of Es 5. After a course of 
seven yeirs' study the students were examined in the different branches of learnmg Tho«c who 
pas^ with credit m this examinabon were awanled a pnie of Es 60 each, while those who 
simply passed received half the sum Such students as did not enjoy the benefit of scholarships 
were paid between Rs B and 20 every year, according to their respective abilities, by way of 
encouragement , and the reward of such students after their passing the final examination was 
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either Rg 150, 200, or 800 according to their merits The allowance granted to examiners, wha 
mtre 670 in numW, was Rs 100 each One of the mstmetors already mentioned acted as Pru 
^ addi tion to bis pay The Ganesh Chaturthi festival, which used to It 

Bplend^y celebrated every year for the smooth working of the institution, was no small item la 

r expenditme A eonmderable stun of money also used to be expended on the ocra 
siQn of the festivities of the Dipwali and similar other hohdays 

tliousand rupees were m addition annual], distributed as dakshina (priio money) 
Ss ms S^T no small number of itndeatsfaS 

Vidas ladled a tej This kept abve tor a long time the sladjottln 

dileinTbStroI faSS teaebersialh, 

tbeir Wk'd™', “ ”1'^ 'a°”» J°i“ “ “tlionties took it mt. 

iSe. tlin I'edaa, irhich are the baais ot all reb™ns, by abolmhin. la 

“fitotuittel ‘'■= “t s-ntog dates 

SoL tiSlfSthtlVl, ol'l ones was put a stop ta 

Sie ime fcte made by them tosSffet 

Atl«t ^ English education to native 

Ihmouffh and readvl^« 5 l 1 opinion of men versed m Sanskrit learning that a 

timn tSlve ta« a study of not less 

13 meagre if Jincoml.m^ »?(?■ l-nowledge of sciences as imparted by the Sanskrit Shastras 

treate<f of in it ami treafm wtb the English tongue and the several sciences 
branches 0! knowledt»e bv the ^ Ihe idea of attaining proficiency in any one of the 

Us 20,C3U12^2°go^^^the^^namr'if*^^\*"“r^*i^ dakshina every year only 

actually falls to tL of mon v»iJ^ ^,"0,.^^ present Of this but n tnflmg portion 

cntitli 0 Ikshma hi diV^f “<» Shastras Most of the learned men tbit were 

exception to thm unwelcImB^.^^^ places have not been supplied by others A noble 

for the Sirdars and Ja3« year 1850, when Mr J W Hunter, agent 

Re 8 000, half of which to the requests of the Shastris, granted 

encouragement li TernScS 5T 

Rs 1,4181.3 !■ This toi»cthcF will. The dakshina distributed last year amonnled only to 
Nasik, forms the sum ^lil ndiw 1 . 1 ®®' which 13 granted to the Sanskrit School at 

remaining Rs 10 16 S are emnloved /®’‘ /**® '“““"genjent of Sanskrit learning The 
paying the Profeseore and FeLwa original writers in Marathi, partly in 

ma«8iatiugtheTrainjni?CollBiTP. Romtey, Poona, and Ahme^bad Colleges, and partly 

utility ^ «“d bUatwar and each other insUt^ions of public 

of good goiernment is ^^teaching^or theV"* ^bat country enjoying the benefit 

respecGuVly d«w the pmmment at^„tl?«r neglected ? Here we beg to 

riucatioa Despatch of 185 1 , para^ranh 8 o*’® express promise given in the 

shall on no account be discou««-,f ,1 the study of Sanskntand other, Oriental languages 
in the amount onginally grant^ for th* f ® ^^® ^bere has been a gradual redlction 

led to the complete nii/of thrSamLnS ^be study of the Sb«tras. This has 

German linguists like the eminent late b®®*" by several 

who can best judge of the comreiriJ. ^ *l*«o nnd Dr Riclhorn, and many educated natives 
They arc decilyll^ of opm.onX E.!/ “pd new systems of Sanskrit study 

n&urate knowledge of the Shastraa nm»» of the old system has made a thorough and 

schools IS an absolute necessitv At J’J^^’^blc, and that therefore the restoration of old 

of the digerent Sbastnu mai^ained at Oov^r ®”’,” ® college for the exclusive study 

sort excel t the one established by Uie late bore we have no school of that 

which for want of sufljcient fun^s Jl* ^^jbaraj (gpintual head of the Bhate caste , 

fc^bh life ,n obscurity More^c/ ih. *be able teachers lias been dragging it* 

doctnnes of a particular sect, it u rrecladnt fm 1 *“ fbe school being confined to the 

Thus this IX>ccan whirl 1 being useful to the general public 

s«ms. as ,t wvre, plunging m total Sin wf^wn * mighty stars of learning, now 

of the study of tLs Shastras ^^e iherefom ®b»te support to the cause 

Uamed old Shastns is not quite extinct vonr Uo^ humbly pray tliat, before the race of the 
ol 1 well known patlisalas, and Urns win tho irteiT r * 1 ®*'® "® I«'“ »" rc-eslablishiog the 
ancient learning Bwry of reatonng to this country tlie lost light of it* 

POOSA, 

TAt 9lA Sej>*en(,(r tBS3 
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To— -T1 i 8 PkEsiDrxi ood Mbkbkis oC tke Escciitos Coscjusaio'? 

Gestlem^,— T^e Bombay Missionaty Conference havings been reguested by the Got* 
ernment of India to lay before you some expression of its views regarding the positwa of aided 
education m the Bombay Presidency, we have the honour to submit to you the following 
statement — j o 


1 We would, at the outset, ash the attention of the Commission to the gencml worlang 
of the grant-in-aid system in this Presidency With the exception of one or two fixed grants, 
continued m accordance with pledges made to certain schools before the present grant m aid 
system was introduced and a number of small grants to indigenous schools all grants in aid of 

education m this Presidency are made upon the principle of " payment by results results being 

understood to mean the results of certain penodicat examinations 

Tins system is liable to many defects, even under the most favourable eircumstanees, and 
with the fairest possible administration It cannot be supposed that the Vocational results of 
& year can be adequately tested by the few questions w^ch it is possible for an Inspector to put 
in the course of a brief examination Not is it possible for boys, in such circumstances, to do 
justice to themselves It is the frequent experience of those who have observed the perform- 
ances of boys at these examinations, that they are generally infenor to their performances m 
their dally class wort, and that often those who have attained the highest proficiency m the work 
of the year fail through nervousness, or some such cause, to satisfy the Inspector, who has no 
acquaintance with their real attainments This difficulty, it must be remembered, is peculiarly great 
inthis country, in which native boys are notaccustomed to hold much mtercourse with Europeans 

2 But, apart from these general considerations, there are special objections to the system of 
« payment by results,'* as ndministered to this Presidency 

The first of these, which we would note, la the varyuig standard of the bieosjal examia* 
atiens by which these results are determined u India the jituountl of the Educational Depart* 
ment u constintly changing Hence it is not nnosual for successive examinations to he eon* 
ducted by difTercnt officers, and stnksng dtserepanaes, not to be acccounted for simply by fiuctn- 
atioaa is the efficieacy of the schools, are of constant occorrenoe 


But, secondly, there difficulties are aggravated by the peculiar relation m winch Government 
Inspectors stand to aided schocts They are members of the Government Edaoational ^psrt 
ment, in some cases they have been masters of Government Schools, and they not unnattually 
bni^ with them into their TPork as Inspectors a feeling of ani-igonism towards what they r^ard 
as rival instituUoiis We may add that Xuspectore are frequently assisted in their erammations 
by masters employed in local Government schools 

We do not desire to cnbcise motives, we believe that tbis is the natural resnlt of the 
present relation of Government to educatioo in this country But wo are compelled to state 
that no one connected with aided schools would infer, from the general attitude of Inspector^ 
that it was their aim to encourage the development of this department of education in accord* 
ance with the principles of the Education Dispatch of 18o4 

We would also slate that this feeling of antagonism is earned into the higher examinations, 
namely, those of the Umversity The year 1881 affords a notable example of this Candidates 
in the examinations were asked by Government Profereors, oeftng os era miners to what school 
or college they belonged We regret to state that m some cases remarks were made tending to 
the dispiragement of aided jostitutions in the eyes of the students This is no private matter, 
it IS one which has been to some extent aheady ventilated in the puhlio prints 


We refer to these things as showing that a spirit of antagonism towards aided institutions 
unquestionably exists, and that aidV education m this Presidency is not regarded as, m any 
proper sense, under the patronage of Government, or as an interest which Government is hound 
to iostei, but rather as a nval which the cfficcre of Goveniment seem bound to oppose Best 
ws may be supposed to attribute these feebngs to all the officers of Government, we are glad to 
be able to state that there are distinguished exceptions Still this feeling of opposition is suffi- 
ciently general to show what is the inevitable result of the unequal relation m which Government 
stands to education in the Presidency 


Thirdly, we would point out that the rules under which pament by resets is made are 
BO framed as to yield the smallest possible grant Subjects are sub-ffinded, Md it is enact^ 
that failare on the part of a pupil to pas* even in one sub-division depnves the rehool of tte 
irrant on his account for the whole subject Such a role affords an eiamnerlaige scope for 
reducing the grant by undue seventy in the details of any subject To elucidate ^e jwint fully 
would require a statement of minute details with whi» we do cot wish to tronhle yon at 
present 
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3 That GoTemment do€s not regard the aeTelopment of aided edncationm tbs Preadcscy 
as one of the objects wbch it is bound to promote is most clearly shown by what took place in 
the jear 1S76 

The Director of Puhltc Instruction m recording the work of his Department in respect cl 
aided schools thus writes (Report of the Director of PnbUo Instruction in the Bombay Prrsi 
dency for thp year 1B76 77 — 

The toUl cost to GorerDment of sit aiaed ecboole was therefore Re 06 9‘’8 while the retnma boa miaisen 
ebow SD expenditure of Ki 3 74,900 from pnrate fande 

“ Under the liberal grant-ui ud rulee PuM abed in 1872 the nnmlcr of aded Bchoola has in eir yean riios 
£rom85to2o5 and the number of schoUrt from 9 147 to 20099 But pronne al funde be ng no longer able to 
meet the Browing demands of aded ashoola a, te-naemof the niU» was otdeted by GoTemoieut dunsj the jcit 
under report For the purpose of tlue reae on the maM'rera of the most important of the ichools under rwng 
niied manasemenl were luated to a Conference and H e Excellency the Goremor n Conncil after eonsidenog 
the recommendat ooe made at th a Conference was pleased to usue new rule/ whuh wtidmo granU firpim} 
aiatncnlaiionaiid grantt for talar et andredtretbyona ial/ thegrantt for patitng tie and^ erw 
taatkoiu • The RtanU for the athool extra net one hare been left at before but the aUtndana qualftai «a Iw 
i#en ramd frovt 7fi to 100 dayt • a form of school register has been prescribed and a day of attendance has bwn 
de&ncd as mean ng not less thin fonr hours of instiPCQon giren on the same day 

At the same tune fonr private native high schools were struck off the list of registered 
schools To this the Director refera in his Report for 1877 78 in these termfl — 

The fall Bg eC recorded may toss My be aUrtiuted to tit ctttation ef the ffoperflmenfyrflnf • andtUcro 
sequent ieab t ty or on* 11 ngnese ox the propr etori to employ teachers thoroughly qualified to tench up to tbs 
liatnculation standard — ^JBeyorl/er i877 78 J> 31) 

TIie»o extracts, in which the present Director of Public Instruction — an impartial admims- 
trator — clesenbes the necessity under which be was placed of cutting down the grants whenever 
the rules under which they were adnunistered had begun to accomplish the end for which they 
were supposed to have been drawn up demonstrate the unsatisfactory nature of the relation m 
which Government stands to aided education in this Pres dency It is determined heforchana 
that, hovravcT elBcvcut ct successful mded schools may prove, the amount allotted m , Rs 70 000, 
must not he exceed Under such & Procrastean system if aided schools are so eflleieDt as to 
establish a ebun to mote tliau Government has ^{orehund decided to grant either such sweepi&g 
reductions as those above described must be made, or, as such changes cannot he often attempted 
the seventy of the examinations must he incressM, and a smaller number of hoys passed 

4 As the Commission is confimng its attention to native education only it is neccsaaiT that 
we should hero point out that of the sum thus voted for grants in-oid a very large proporooB is 
‘Hotted to European and Eurasian schools For example, to take the case of h gh schools to 
'hichwonow specially allude out of Rs 86 093 granted in 1870 80 (wo choose the report ef 
tus jearbeeaureof the cenven entlv arranged tables which it contains) to aided high schools, 
nly Rs 18 863 were obtaioed by high schools for natives 

In deal ng with the educational returns for this Presidency, it is most important that this 
aalysis should bo made for when European and Eurasian schools are thus set aside, the small 
less c4 the sum granted to aided eidioole for natives is at once apparent And yet small as it 
i It IS allotted iD that fixed and predetermined manner to which reference has been made 
Jnder tuch a system a ded sehooU receive no encoaracciaent and several of them, had they not 
leen strongly supported by the societies to which they belong would have ceased to exist. 

6 clanges made wv the granUn aid rules in IB7C were both great and sudden The 
•ules os thus altered are still in force No grant in aid for teachers or for boys who pass the 
Matriculation examination, is now given This Utter change has produced a aliange want of 
»ntinnity in the system For all standardsbelow Matnculation, and for the Universi^ stand 
mis immediately above it, grants are obtainable, lut not for tho standard in which the work 
Jf 0^ high «hools culminates, and which of all tho standards costs us most To several of the 
i ded high sdools this sudden depnvabon of the grant for Matriculation occasioned a loss of 

irom Its l,00v to its S,ouOacnaallj~adiuunatioQ of income which lias been most seriously felt 
6 In this connection wo beg to hnng before the Commission more m detail the fact* 
rvganling nigh schools 

In tl e Report of the Director of Fnblic Instruction for 1679 80 it is stated that the number 
of Uovernment high schools is 18 with an aggregate average attendance of 3 412, and that 
there are 10 aided high schools for native* with an aggregate average attendance of 1,937 

From this it Bp^ia that the arcrago attendanco m the aided high schools is equal to that 
m the Government high schools, and tl at more than onctlurd of the total number of pupTs 
attending high schools are in aided insUtotuins 
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The folloTCuig table exhibits the facts \nth regard to attendance and cost — 




AtjrartU 1 

toW Cent of 

Coil to OoTim 




1 

iha,! 



Rs 

lU 

Eb 

Governiaent B gb Schools 

18 

3 413 

77 

37 

Aidod H gh Schools 

10 

1927 

37 

9 


These figures show that while aided Tiigh schools are condocted at about half the cost of 
Government schools, the grants in aid given by Gavernmeat to these schools are not only small 
in the aggregate, but also utterly out of proportion to their comparatively moderate expenditure 
Even if Government should agree to bear a moiety of tbeir expense, the cost to Government of 
the education of each pupil would be only half of what it is m Governnient schools on the present 
system 

7 A comparison of the efficiency of these schools as indicated by the resnlts in the last 
IKfatnculation examination (1681}, shows that Government high schools passed on an average 
S7 per cent of the number of candidates sent np, while the proportion of successful candidates 
from aided schools for natives was 40 per cent 

The examination returns for 1880 give 40 per cent for Government schools and 49 per 
cent for aided schools This fact is referred to in the Oovernment Eesolntion on the Eeport of 
tlie Director of Fuhlio Instruction for 1880 81 (see page 141 of the Deport) 

We do sot carry this comparison into the lower standards We believe that if sneb a com 

C sn were made aom the data s^phed by the Director s Report, it would show a re«ult ysiy 
vantageous to aided echools But with regard to this, two considerations must be home in 
mind, first, that tho examinations which ^eld these resnlta are conducted with a view to the 
assessment of a graoUin aid, the general limits of which are previously determined and, secondly, 
that the returns for the two classes of scboola are tabulated on quite diSercot pnncipleo, so that 
the figures contained in the reports do sot really represent the comparative eiSaenev of the 
schools The method by which the percentage of boys who pass under all beads is reckoned is 
not the same in both cl^«es of schools In an aided school, a boy who fails in an examination 
under anj' head may on the occasion of the next examination bo presented for the subjects in 
which he prenously failed When such boys pass they arc not reckoned as having paB«^ under 
all heads in the Goverament returns while lo Government schools, on the other Hand a boy 
who fails partially in any year and is not promoted to a higher standard, may be examined in 
the following year tn all subjects, aud if he pass as he is almost certain to do, he is reckoned in 
the percentage of those who pass under all beads, and his name goes to swell tlie Government 
retarns for his school For the purpose of payment by results such an arrangement may be 
necessary, but it readers the returns valueless for the purpose of a companson 

8 We would add that in this Presidency little encouragement u given to private schools 
in the strict sense of the term Only schools which are under what 19 called “ recognised man 
agement’ are registered for grants in aid Several private high schools, which were struck off 
the list of aided schools during a time of financial pressure, are allowed to remain without Gov 
emment support with what result has already been seen (see quotation given above from Report 
of Director of Public Instruction for 1877 7S) 

9 In striking contrast with what was done m 1876 to rednee the support given to aided 
institutions is the action of Government in relation to tte own high schools This is exhibited 
in the following statement — 


- 

Ko otpopIltiB 

H rS Beboo t 1 

Pr»Sicl»l foiilc. 



B* if 

1874-77 

3 ‘>73 

1 1 IS 424 14 4 

1877 79 

3 433 

122^05 8 C 

1878 79 

3 423 

130607 6 0 
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12 Bat wc most asl. yoar attention lo one or two more patent evils m the present system 
as applied to colleges. There is no enconragement given to the highest department of the 
College course Aided colleges are not enconraged, so far as the assistance of Government is 
concerned, to prepare students for the examination forth® degree of Master of Arts No grant 
IS given on account of candidates who pass this examination, and the same hqjds true of the 
B Sc degree when it is taten by a student who has already passed the B A cxammation 

Lastly, whatever may have been the motives whjdi led to the introduction of the rule 
to be now stated (and we have reason to think that the appment intention of the mle is good), it 
13 a great hardship to aided colleges that the grants for ^e second and third year of the Arts 
course can only he given on account of students who have attended the aided college in question 
from the beginning of the course A grant is given on account of each student who passes any 
one of the three University exaimnations, but in order to earn a grant in the second examination 
it 18 necessary that the student should have passed the first from the same college, and m order 
to earn a grant in the third examination it is necessary that the candidate shonid have passed 
both the first and second from the same college , or, to put it more simply, for the first grant 
two college terms must be kept, for the second four, and for the third six The result of this is, 
that in the case of a student who has spent even oiw* term in another college, instruction dunng 
the remaining five terms is unaided, or aided only when the student is unfortanate enough to fail 
iQ the exaaunaboa and requires to leep his term over again. Now it is a fact that for various 
reasons, some good and some bad, students do change their college^, and it is no less true that 
the labour bestowed upon a student durtng the second and thud year of bis course is nol lessened 
by the fact of his haviDg ^ent the first year or any part of jt elsewhere In this way a proper* 
tion of the work done by aided colleges is quite unaided We are not aware that it makes any 
difference to a Government college tliat a portion of its students have attended any other college 
dunng any part of their cunicolom, but this fact is solGcient to deprive an aided college of any 
title to a grant on account of such candidates 

The injustice of such a role seems all the greater when it is remembered that Government is 
most lavish )B its expenditure on lU own colleges la 1890 81 the expenditure of Government 
hom provincial fun^ on its own colleges was Its 02,039, on aided colleges R« b)043, the 
avenge attendance being 201 m the three Government colleges against 113 in the two aided 
colleges 

13. Pniaary educu/ion —We content onrselves with drawing attention under this head to 
the proportion of pnmary to higher education in the Pr^idcncj This proportion may be repre* 
seated, lu terms of the total ezpeaditure, by 40 per cent * for pnmary Mucation against 80 per 
cent for higher education— the remaining 30 per cent being made up by charges for direction 
and inspection, techmeal schools, and misi^llaneons items 

We believe that the proportion of the pubhc revenue devoted to this department of educa- 
tion is quite inadequate to the work of educating the masses of the people M e consider that 
while aided schools may be expected to take part to some extent in primary education, only a 
Government system which will follow the people into towns and villages, in which jmvate enter- 
prise has not yet been awakened, will be able effectively to grapple with the problem 

It IS true that there have been cases in which Government primary schools have been closed 
for want of popils , but wc learn also that, on the other hand, many applications for schools have 
been declined for want of funds The obvious remedy for this state of things is a reduchou of 
expenditure under the head of higher education andtue application of the saving thus effected to 
the promotion of primary education We behove tbat there are certain expensive institatioas in 
the department of higher education which might be closed or banded over entirely to local 
management The revenue that would thus Le set free for primary education would go to 
develope the general education of the peiqile As an instance of what may be done in this 
direction we would point out that the Govemmeot Gujarat College coats Government only one- 
fourth of its whole expenditure, on account of posse«sing an endowment fund raised by the in- 
habitants, which, tegetner with municipal grants and fees, yields Its 8,000 annually. This college 
is- practically on the same footing as an auded college receiving a grant-in aid from the State, 
although the proportion received is greater than that which is obtained by aided colleges 

We would also suggest that when private enteipnse is engaged m the work of primary edu 
cation, more encouragement might he given by more liberal grants and a more ^heral way of 
admimstenng them It has been found tbat too littte account is taken of the difficulties under 
which these schools labour on account of the ineg^olanty of the pupils For example, the grant 
IS sometimes determined by an examination held at a Gmc when the pupils are engaged in field 
worker absent in connection with gome religious holiday We believe that the sjstem of pay- 
ment by icsults cannot be successfully applied to such sdiools, and we are acquainted with cases in 
which, it bemg found impossible to work under this sjstem. Government grants have been 
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declined With respect to the aid given to prunary schools, the Rev R A Home of Ahmedni- 
garrmtes — 

-The Amencin SfarstM ilanon lias h«n woftiaghr fears la WeilCTo Ind ». Is ISsO Jttnjplnjfd 

76 male and 14 fenuJe teachers The GoTemmeat grant o-aol fnle« hire never b«n of »nf use or at molai to 
eeliooU. I IriTe U%lf advocated ike potUag of oar BekooU under GoTerwaent inspect on for t«a reiMni — 

U) tecanse it geemed pass ble that aoeh laapecboik m gfct be an addiUonal inducement to eiertion ca the 
part of our toners and 

(4) because it was Vliered that when the Tnuuaty of the pecuniary results sfas made kuowu it rraald foroish 
ground for (Jerising more liberal iuIm “ 

14 With a view to the development of this and other branches of edncation, we would 
strongly support any scheme that would fiecnie the transference of Govenvtaent higher schools 
and colleges to local management wherever this is practicable W'e would sopport such a pro* 
posal on uie following gronnds — • 

(1) because a saving wonld thereby be effected , 

{!) because only thus will a epint of private enterprise he developed , 

(S] becanse only on such a system can the present aided schools hope to ohtam their proper 
place in the field of edncation , ana 

(4) becanse with each a ^tem the reltgiom difficulty roould practically cease, whereas the 
present s^tem of professed neutrality has proved a failure 
Id W’e bcheve that the presence of a Government school m a mofussil town mates it prac 
tically impossible for private enterprise to enter the field There are cases in which pnvate eater 
pnse including that of znissiona, is ready to start high schools, if adequate Government md 
conld be relied on 

We would alao note that the fact that Government mnst exclude rehgion from the educa 
tional coarse makes it more difficult for those who believe that edurotion without religioa “ 
incomplete to carry oat their pnnciplee The re ult of Government Bc»caIIed neutrality has been 
by common consent decidedly lojonons from a moral and religious point of view 

16 We would add that female edoeation is not so «trongly supported aa it should he, the 
system of pament by results being qute inapplicable on account oi tbe fluctuating attendance 
in such sebools A grant awarded according to tbe system of payment by results with a capita 
bon allowance of 8 annas per pupil is m the case of such schools clearly inadeoute W’ehold 
that the only satisfactory method of giving eacootagement to such schools would he to grant half 
tbe expenditure, espeaaUy when such institutions are la their infancy In Hlnstration of the utter 
msufficieocy of the present grants we would quote tbe case of the Mission QuU* School at 
Ahmedoagar In lS7o this school had 100 pupu 6 private teachers the partial serince of two 
good male teachers, and the superintendence of a missionary Udj The exan inalion was fairlv 
conducted yet the grant including the capitation allowance amounted to only Bs. 27S 5-0 while 
the annual expenditure of the school was not far trom Rs 2,000 In 1881 the school contained 
nearly 150 pupils, there were seven female aod three male teachers lo addition to a missionary lady 
but the grant amounted to only Ra 861, while the total expenditure wsa about Bs S oOO 
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aiJcJ scbools, ^ho would work m full syrajuttl v M,tl, the ecbool tnens'^ees would he welcomed ly 
those who ha\e charge of such luslitulions, and MonWgo far to alliy the discontent and dissatis 
taction which w e hai c shown to exist under the present sj stem 

^'ebaicnothfenamljonsodtorepresenttbenianagersof nonmissionari aided schools, 
out we believe that many of the statements which we have now made apply with still greater 
force to the schools under their charge, ' * ^ 


Hombat, 

Tie 20ti Marei ISS2 


e have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

^ onr most obedient servants, 

T CAUSS, Cliurch Missionar} Society, 
tt A SQUIUES, Church "Missionary Society, 
D MACKICIIA\, Fret. Church Mi«sion, 

L S HUME, Atncncan Mission, 
nUCIFANAA' UL\KE, Free Chnreh Mission, 
Membere <tf tie Sal Committee opjiointed by the 

Homlajf Mmtonary ConJeTtHee 


Adiitii/rm Sir Tamtetjee Tejeebicy ranee Btnttoleni IntUtuiiont 
To— The PiBiistsT sod Uikobm of tbs Edocstiov Conutsmv 

KovomsOLE Stt ik^D QEVTtEUEv,-- It 1 $ OUT jileosing duty u President and "Members of 
the Managing Committee of this laslitulion to heartily welcom'* you to our schools 

Many ineftsurea of aadoubted jnil ho utility have emanated to rapid succession from the 
Supreme Government since that ernioent etate«man Lord Ripon, who«e name is already enshnned 
in tho hearts of the people, assumed charge of the Viceregal oflice , but noneof themaro calculated 
to be more fruitful of good results than the appointment of tbs Education Cmm]*«Jon 
very fact that llis Excellency the ^ iceroy has selected a gentleman of so much ability and learn 
ing and such varied expencncc to preside over its deliberations is a guarantee that nothing will he 
left undone to promote the mental, moral, and physical culture of the people 

Gentlemen, the eyw ol aW India are directed to your proceedings wiVii earnest attention, and 
the tact, patience, and courtesy which you display, anu the pains you take in examming such a 
mass of cooilicting endcnce, evoke the warmest expressions of commendation from all qaaTiers 
M e feel confident that the evidence of tho nnnierous witnesses you have already examined, an^ of 
those you arc going to examine, cannot fail to be of the ntmost importance in reconstructing the 
system of pubfte ^ucation on a sounder basis 

Professor Oxcnham*s proposed sclieroo of modifying the pre«ent form of the "Matriculation 
examination so as to do away with its dual character, and make it a test solely of middle class 
education with such desirable additions to the eumculum as bool keeping, native accounts, and a 
fair knowledge of the virnacular, would, if it could be earned out in practice, prove extremely 
bcueCaabto such sludenU as cannot aspire to a University career The present high pressure 
system of education which is kept up simply to meet the requirements of the Slatnculation ex 
amination has been condemned on all hands, as by exacting so much work from littlu children jt 
undermines their constitution, injuriously burdens their miud, and impairs their ey esight 

Too, gentlemen, would confer 0 great boon oa the poor and middle classes of the people of 
India if you could succeed in modifying tbc standards of school education now m force m such a 
way as to do away with classical languages, Euclid, and other d fficult subjects, which though 
highly useful to those who are destined for a University career, are nothing but a stumbhugblock 
in the way of those whom circumstances compel to •=eek employment soon after finishing their 
school course 

IVhat would be of more practical importance to the latter class of students than these subjects 
IS such studies as elementary book keeping, the native method of casting accounts, coromerctal and 
ordinary letter writing, both in English and the vernacular, good handwriting, and such other 
cognate subjects as might prepare them for trades, arts, and industrial pursuits, and for service in 
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declined With respect to the #ad given to pnmarjrechools, the Rev R A Hume of Ahraedns- 
gar writes — 

“TheAmencan llirathl Mission las been working for nnrlj 70 fears tn Western India In ISSOitenmlntfa 

of any use or etnnJni^t) 

•cbools I hare lately adrocated tie patting of onr acbwts under Oovemment inspection for two reasons — 

(fl) becaaM it seemed possible that tneh uupection might be an additional Inducement to exertion on the 
part of oar teachers, and 

a made known, it wonlj hmiili 


(S) becaose it was beliered tbit when the pancUy of the pecnniary results w 
ground for deruing more liberal mfes 


*'e!»P»ent ot thu and other tranches o£ edncation, vre wonU 
**“ »E Government hmher sctooh 

(1) because a saving would thereby be effected , 

(2) beeanse onlj thus mil a ipint ot pnrale enterprise be developed , 

'’Tete^L'tem ‘‘'““"5' P^l'^l'reenee, wheree. the 

present system of professed neutrality has proved a failure 

tically imnosmbll^for^^^ presence of a Government school m a mofussil town makes it rrac* 
could be relied on ’ 'eady to start high schools, if adequate Government aid 

tional coiSTmkM rt more* I religion from the ednea 

incomplete to carry out their nnnmrilM^^ rri?** that education without religion ii 

by common consent decidedly*’mjurfous from\ motllndXr^Tnt^^^^^ 

system of pa;^ent ”1 ° strongly supported as it should be, the 

in such ichooV A gJint aiSirded aSlJm" occonnt of the fluctuating stteniLnce 

tion allowance of 8 aS ieTmmnfT the system of pament by results with a capita- 
that the only satisfactory meth^af *“!? schools clearly inadequate We hold 

the expenditure, especially when eocouiagement to sucli schools would be to grant half 

insufficiency of’ thnie Snt ’“fancy In illustration of the utter 

Ahmednagi In 18% this '’f School at 

good male teachers, and the sancnntendpn^*™/'^' ^ I*”’*** teachers the partial serVice of two 
conducted, yet the grant e^ni.natio.i ivas fa.rlv 

the annual expenditure of the ^ ^78 8 0, whik 

nearly ISOpupiIs, there wereseven femaU n 2,000 In 1881 the school contain^ 

but the grant amounted to only Rs 261 while lh®*rt 1 addition toa missionary lady 

j. , the total expenditure was about Its 2 500 

state that It allotment of granU, we would 

r^ymentbyresulUranSS^^Llac^^^^^ pnmaiy boys* school the’ sj-Btem of 

M at present ^iiiiBterU',''^^o'rLra^* wreho^M shown how unsatiafaclonly the system, 

determined by the attendance cene Jefc^ ““X eouiUbl? allotment thit might Le 

coUegt. some such “rrangerart’.nre^m^^^^^ - the “cose of 

the platform of aided mstitntiomr^In^w^^wi^’ practicable, of Government schools to 

uniform siitem of aidin-'all such schooU ^Mk the adoption throughout India of a 

Ut if It stiould be decided to ma.Sin mnnicipal management, 

system of pbjment by results must bo maiDtamwl'th.fSr ® ®° their present footing, and if a 

forsaUifaclory result* would be one accord"^ to wb. ‘‘“I* 

ion of a separate oaiccr.speciallvapnoiBfed ShI^LT" ^ *ided schools would bounder the inspee 
department of education Tlio present amn **™ *t "usht l<c to encourage and deielope thu 
•r«i*lly interested m G□vcmmenfS.T^^““^ to which Inspectors are men 

aide! «bool* There is already a separate offitv^“ experience to result in injustice to 

nraiti*tod«rclopehi8owndcpart2ent «upenntcnd army schools, whore 

e tcuere that the appomtment of on Inspector for 
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auled Khools, ^ho would work m full sympatl T wnlh the school mansfrers would be welcomed Iv 
those who have charge of such jnslitutmns, and would go far to all ly the discontent and dis^atis 
taction which wo have shown to exist under thoinsintaysten] 

1 0 Y e have not been authorised to repi^nt the managers of non missionary aided schools, 
wt we believe that many of the statements which wc have now made aj ply with still irreiter 
force to the school* under their charge. * ^ ® 


BoatSiT, 

nt mi Vartl I$93 


e have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

\our moat obedient seT>aQte, 

T CARSS, Church hlissiooaiy' Society, 

11 A SQUIRLS, Church Missionary Society, 
D MACKICIIAN, Tree Church l^Iisston, 

L S HUME, American Mission, 
BUCHANAN BLAISE, hrec Church Miaviou, 
1/cmSers ^ (le Sul Conmitlee appointed by tie 

Uomlay Miisionary Conference 


Adimifron Sit Jamteljee Jejtthlcy Portee Benevolent Inttiiulione 
T«— The raiiiDttt sod Hmotes of tho Eoocitio'i Couuiisnx 

iro'fomLBiE Sir avo Qevtleupv,— It is our pleasiug dnty aa Fre<ident and Members of 
the Managing Committee of this Institution to heartily welcome you to our schools 

Many mcanires of undoubtod public utility have emanated is rapid succession from the 
Supreme Oovernment since that eminent state«man Lord Bipon, whose name la already cnihnned 
in the hearts of the people, assumed ehargeof the Viceregal ofGce , but none of them are calculated 
to bo more fruitful of goM results than the appeintmeot of the Education Commission ^e 
very fact that llis Excellency the Viceroy has selected a gentleman of so much ability and learn 
ing and such raned experience to preside over its d liberations is a guarantee that nothing will he 
left undone to promote the mental, moral, ond physical coUure of the people 

Gentlemen, the eyes of all India arc directed to your proceedings with earnest attention, and 
the tact, patienve, and courtesy which you display, and the pains you take in examining such a 
mass of conflicting criJence, evoke the warmest expressions of commendation from oU quarters 
M e feel confident that the ev ideucc of the numerous witnesses j ou have already examined, anij of 
those you arc going to examine, cannot fail to be of the utmost importaace in reconstructing the 
system of public education on a sounder basis 

Professor Oicnham's proposed scheme of modifying the present form of the Matriculation 
examination so as to do away with its dual character, and male it a test solely of middle class 
education with such desirable additions to the cumculum as book keeping, native accounts, and a 
fair knowledge of the vernacular, would, if it could be earned out lu practice, prove extremely 
bcncliciahto such students as cannot aspire to a University career The present liigh pressure 
system of education which is kept up simply to meet the requirements of the Matriculation ex 
animation has been condemn^ on all hands, as by exacting so much work from little children it 
undermines their constitution, injonoualy burdens their mmd, and impairs tlieir (yesight 

kou, gentlemen, would confer a great boon on the poor and middle classes of the people of 
India if you could succeed m modifying the standards of school education now in force m such a 
way aa to do away with classical languages Unclid, and otl cr difficult subjects, which though 
iiigldf useful to those who are destined for a University career, are nothing but a stumblmgblocL 
in *1116 way of those whom circumstances compel to seek employment soon after finishing their 
school course 

What would be of more practical importance to the latter class of students than these subjects 
IS such studies as elementary book keeping, the native method of casting accounts, commercial and 
ordinary letter writing, both m EdoIisIi and the xemacular, good handwriting, and such other 
cognate subjects as might prepait them for trades, arts, and industiial pursuits, and for service in 
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banbng honses and in mercantile and Gorernmeiit offices Arrangements fpr teaching hightr 
sub]ect3 shonld be made for such students as might desire to advance their studies after jasaai 
the test of midd]e-cla*a examination * 

As regards this institution, nil that tve need my is, that os it is under Goiemment in'pecti n 
we deem it our wisest course to conform as far as possible to the standards laid down for Govern 
ment schools As the funds of our insbtnbon conld not afford to pay a high salary to a Eoro- 
pean Principal, we tried the eipenment (onthe resignation, of Dr Burgess m 1873) of placing our 
schools under a duly qualified gentleman of oar own community by appointing to the vacant 
Pnncipal hip Jfr D N "Wadia JI A , of the Bombay Unnersity, and we arc very happy to «ar 
that the experiment has proved completely successful and that we receive from tune to time from 
such experienced educational officers as Genera) Waddmgton Professor Kulcham, and Mr Jacol 
the gratifpng assurance that onr schools (to quote the words of the first-named gentleman) ‘ mar 
certainly ranh in teaching discipline, and general efficiency with any schools of their class in tho 
Presidency ' Judged also by the Matncula^ion test, the institution now holds a much higher 
position among the high schools of the Presidency than it ever did before 

With these few words we once more cordially bid you welcome to our institution 

Boitbat, 

Tie SOtA October IfiSS 



STATEMENTS 


KEUTINa TO 

THE BOMBAY EDUOATIOA COMMISSION. 


i’ZacaJKjM Me Mukamnadans of ike Bombay Presidency, by Khan Bvhiddji Kazi 

SnAIlABODIlI, C I E 

(Submitted b; petmtuiom to tbe CommieiMm on £daeation ) 

Altliougb tbe foJlomng remarks refer particnlarJ^ to the position of the Sfiihammadan popu 
lation of tbe Bombay Presidency in the matter of State Education, I venture to say that thev 
apply mow or less to tbe Sluhammadan population of other parts of India, such as Madras, the 
Btrars, and the Central Provinces 

2 I need not dwell here on the min which the short period which has elapsed since the down 
fall of the Muhammadan Mwer Las brought upon tliat class of Her Majesty’s subjects The pre- 
sent condition of the hruhammadans, moral and inaterial> is well known to the authorities The 
Honourable President of the Commission has made it a special study, and I feel sure that in him 
the liluhamtnadans have found a fnend, who will not fail to represent their case m its true 
aspects 

S Nor need I more than allude here to the duty of the State, moral end political, m the 
matter of tlio welfare of a distinctandpecnliarlycireumstaneed popolatioo, numberuig fifty milboQff 
Every educated ^Inhammadan must feci confident that the matter will receive a comprehensive 
and Jiheral tfeaixaeat from tbo high miodetl etotosmaa irho is at preseat got emiag India 

4 To proceed with the subject in hand The ^ceeb debvered at Bombay on the 81st Octo* 
her by the Honourable the President of tbe Commission happily renders much of what I had to 
submit superfluous I need only quote hero one passage from that speech It contains the pith of 
all that educated Muhammadans and others have to urge on behalf of that class of Her ^Majesty’s 
subjects Dr Hunter said — 

** Dut on the general principle of aid to the depieseed MohammacUn masses I venture to state mj oien 

personal opinion for uijr vievs on this point have been pablio property dating more than eleven jean I believe 
that in spite of the politick duodrsnlage of making exceptions in favour of pnrticnlar classes the position of 
iodian Uussalmaos is at pnseat a really cxcepliow one and can only be Bdeqoately dealt mth by exceptional 
nessnrea, 

5 Tlie Honourable the President here, no doaht, refers to his work entitled " The Indian 
Musalmans," and particularly to Chapter IV of that work on "Tho Wrongs of the Muham 
madans under the Bntish Rule ” I allude to it here only for the puiposa of saying that, though 
that chapter refers to Bengal, I believe that its contents apply with equal truth and force to the 
Muhammadan population of the whole of Bntish India 

6 Assuming, then, that the case of the Indian Muhammadans is such that it requires excep- 
tional consideration and treatment, I proceed to enbmit my views as to what might be done by the 
State in the matter, so far at least as the Bombay Presidency is concerned 

7 Let US first understand the exact pmtioil of the Muhammadans lU this Presidency as 
regards education 

8 The last census and the school statistics for 1890-Sl (I have not been able to obtain those 
forlBSl 8i) show that the Hmdua in Government and aided schools boro the proportion of 1 to 
61 of tlie entire Hindu population, while the MuhammadaQs were 1 in 117 In other words 
there were nearly two Hindus to one Muhammadan in Government and aided schools 

9 But the difference will be still more stnkmg if we deduct from the Hindu population 
certain tribes and classes who, I think, must, for the present at least, be left out of consideration 
as regards education, but who form a large fraction of the Hindu population I allude to Dhers, 
Bhangis Chamars, Mangs, Buruds, Dhtinkas, Dhangars, Xamaa® Nalkras, BhiU, and such like 
To my knowledge there are no Muhammadan tabes worth speaking of corresponding to tl ese 
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10 Tlie total nnmLer of iruhammadsns attending Government and aided institutions wu 
25 90t Of these no less than 2a^40 were in pnmary schools, and 1 ut G47 m middle-cla-s 
tchool%aad only 17 m colleges Compared with Hindus, they stood as follows 


Primary Pci 'Ol« 

Middle Class and Hieb Schools 
Colleges 


I fit of the entire Hindu populat o 
- I •*»* * 

I in 19758 


1 ID d.ec'i 
1 lnl77"i« 


11 Tlie above figures show how fiw Muhammadans receive higher education than wba; u 
given in primary schools "U e shall tec further on what education js given to SlnhammadaB 
pupils in pnmary schools 

♦ Province of Smdh Separately considered, the posi 

tion ot the tsindh JIuliammadans, in reference to education, has become truly alarming-alarmiD? 
to those who have at l^rt (he moral and matenal well being of the people of India ToVe, for 
8»0 000 Muhammadans and CD, 000 Hindus, let 
5 Hmdus, and 1 in 350 Muhammadans in Government and aided institutions 
13 A similar contrast is presented by every other district in Smdh 

Smdh was ruled by Jifubamimdans 
mvmitr Tn q «?’ “ corrcct, sufliced to bnng about the decay of tliat Smdh com 

grfS, but not “■* '• ■“ 

<v„ 6M in miJJlMlna and higt seboob 

kkb, i ini .Vr* '? " ""'“'''oi 'b*t tb'« "a. ont o! a populat™ of 30 

amon? the iSnKmmail-in * cdncation has made no progress — has token noroot— 

hf iihafi n°Q°hj uTai?*^ attitude of the Government and their officers towards the 

not «v 1“ “7'”^ attitude has been one of apathy I am 

30 i ,t panpl. „ d.r tlai, „1, " 

adiools , burthe^condUmn^of^thMe^B ***# established seme Urdu 

district 0ffiee« trwhor«inr MnK‘'^®®’*aS«>e# f” *«! what I have stated I know 

some who smcerelv B7raDath[«/wit-wv'*™*^"® *” ladebteO for acts of hudnee?, and there are 
received that comSeSi ?* But what I urge is that the matter bs not 

think It 13 the duty of the Goveri^iSrto pve'tolr''*^ ^ 

ment or their oEmk m''thu'*matt« *On™^** intentional neglect on the part of the Govern 
what difficulties surround the subject ° contrary, no one perhaps knows better than I do 

what Government “ifih^TlnhaJlra^'^°thpm ^ ^'ave learnt that they beheve that, do 

in Government institutions, and that^heir ob^^Io***'^*? 1 receive education such as is given 
20 1 may once for all sav *h.,f J® education is that it is not religions 

this Large empire is divided the introduce**** hostile creeds into which the population of 

cation would^not only S fS!] any religious element into a system of State edu 

mischief by rousmo rehsious and ol'.co f i^®®atioa, but would also work serious pohtical 

S‘»« ««t tought » '’“'■^reu to solools wbers tbeir nl- 

rue how could it come to pass that m 1880 cannot be wholly true If it were wholly 

madan p„p,lg ,n schools, most of whi W^ r!" ^many as 26,000 and odd Mnham 
number has since increased to 35,000 vemment schools ? 1 am glad to leam that this 

objection IS not r5 or* ^ so-called religious 

from sending theircLildren to State schools? ‘‘“^Prevent a very large number of hluhammMans 
the same conclusion knowledge of the Sluhammadan population of thi,s Presidency leads me to 
3* 3Ve .le„ u„„a„ 
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26 Tlere is, however, a real difficulty which has interfered with the spread of education 
amonff the Jluhammadans of this Presidency TheMtiZiammadaa3,and even those among them who 
do not speali. the Urdu language, are so attached to that language that they will not consent to 
discard it in favour of any other vernacular This is so because Urdu, together with Persian and 
Arabic, forms a group of langoages in which the whole of the Muhammadan religious and secular 
literature exists Urdu is to Indian Musalmans what Persian is to Persians, Afghans, and other 
iluhammadan nationalities of Central Asia, and Arabic la to Arabians and Egyptians 

26 It IS not that Urdu as a language ifl unsmted for educational purposes The difficulty 
about it IS tliat it is neither the official nor the commercial language of any part of the Presi- 
dency , and that, therefore, education given in it is neit to useless to its recipients for any practical 
purposes of Ufe 

27 Thus their attachment to the Urdo has placed the Jlusalmans of this Presidency at a 
considerable disadvantage It jias slao given the aathonties a plausible excuse for leaving them so 
long in the cold, the more so as the onginal object of opening vemacnlar and English schools in 
this Presidency was, and for a long time continued to be, to supply the demand for qualified men 
for the ddferent departments of public service. Even special education, such as in medicine and 
surveying, was inaugurated with the same object, and all who passed examinations were drafted 
into the public service Thus those whose vemacolar was the official language of the province 
got an early start, and n most powerful encouragement for onward exertions. Those only who 
remember how successfnl students were sought for by persons m authority, and petted by all, can 
realise the impetus given to education in this Presidency by official patronage Even now that 
patronage has a matenal share in the promotion of edocation among those classes to whom it is 
extended 

S8 It may be said that in Sindh, though the officul langua^ i< the Jangoage of the 
hluhammadana, they have not benefited to any appreciable degree by the education provided by the 
State It 13 a long time since I visited Smdli, ana am not, therefore, mepored to explain the above 
fact I may, however, venture to submit whether the sodden and wholesale changes introdnc^ 
into that province in the short period of the last twenty years do not explain the matter During 
the reign of the ^Vmirs, and for some time afterwards, the official language in Sindh was Persian, 
and all the high posts m the pubbe service were ocenpied by Muhammadans to whom, and to all 
others who, like the Brahmins on this side, form what I may call the hereditary clerical class in 
the population, the Persian language was what the Urdu is to (he Sluhammadans of the Xonkans 
who speak apotoii of Marathi, or to the Bohtos of Gnjorat who speak Gujarati But suddenly 
Sindlu was substitoted for Persian 

29 Though this sweeping chaogemust have ,60 tospeak, stunned the Muhammadan mutsadis, 
they would no doubt have recovered and taken Iheir place in the country, but change after change 
followed in rapid succession, so that, in the course of a short period, no trace of the old native 
odministratiou remained, nor was their time, and hut few opportunities, for the natives to qualify 
themselves for the new rigime The consequence was that all the places in the administration 
worth having were filled, not by Sindh Hindus instead of Smdb graham madans, but byoutsidera — 
Europeans, Eurasians, Hindus, and Parsis from the older provinces of the Presidency In short, 
tlie admimstration of the province was placed, as it were, by a bound far ahead of the population, 
and the native Muhammadans, if not also the native Hindus, must have given up, for a time at 
least all idea of orertalung it On the Muhammadans in particular such an oveitorow of a long 
existing and chenshed state of things must have acted Jikp fote 

SO I do not at all mean to find fault with the administration of Sindh I only allude to 
certain circumstances which, in my opimon, go far to explam the present position of the Sindh 
jlusalmans 

31 Be thatasit may,I repeatthattheattachmentof the Muhammsdansmthe older provinces 
to Urdu has greatly intorfer^ with the progress of education among them They have paid 
dearly for this attachment, and, as it is impossible tor the Government to introduce Urdu as an 
official or commercial language into any part of the Presidency, those Muhammadans who prefer it 
to the official and commercial vernaculars must continue under the disabihty to obtain employment 
or follow liberal professions 

32 But if, notwitlistanding this serious disadvantage, the Muhammadans themselves prefer 
Urdu as the vehicle of instruehon, I do not see how the Government can refuse to comply with 
their requirement In fact, the Government have already begun action m that direction 

33 This IS one of the measures I would nige on the attention of the Commission I deny 
that it IS a special measure Such a latge jiopalatiOD has alegitimate claim to be educated through 
a language most acceptable to them 

3t. I must confess that, from an utilitanan pomt of view, Urdu education would not contn, 
butc much to the welfare of the community But iB uigmg the adoption of that language for 

15 
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tlie education of Muhammadans, my ohiect is to make the most of a means at our disposal and to 
n<e it as a stepping stone to more oseful and higher cdncation 

S5 This object howercr, can only be achicred (1) by establishing a sufficient number ef 
Urdu schooN, and (2) by placing them on a thoroughly efficient footing in short, by enranis n" 
an Urdu branch of the Lducition Department v o o 

36 'Want of funds might be urged against these measures But m matters of such 
importance liberality is nwessarj Tlie ProTince of Sindh would not ha\e been raised to its 
present position had not the older and more prosperous provinces supplied its deficits for a seres 

37 As yet, however, there need be no discossion on this point, ns the portion of the educa- 

tional es^nd^ure which ought to be deiotsxl to the education of Aruhammadans, is far from bciD" 
exhausted The Aln^mmadan population of the British districts o\ this Presidency is one-fourth 
ot the Hindu population It follows that when four rupees are spent on tlie education of Hindus 
one rupee shotdd be s^nt on Muhammadan education But this is far from being the case The 
relative proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans in Government and nidedmstitutionsis.thatthe 
Jattw are one e ghth of the former It is also to be noted that the disproportion between the cost 
eduMhon Muhammadan education becomes very grit m the matter of higher 

AI..!,.®™ ’’'5'“ P'f <"i>l oE mlBcient tnnils nga.nst » ecLcme o£ Unlu rfnration for tie 
Muhawmaikna would not tor the present at least, be valid 

.nd tw “>■»»'« «'"1 Utduclavies in otter schools have lately been opened 

hLn attloW Department are wtihns to open more But whit has 

nrohohil o'"*"’" ”, £">“ meeting the requirementi of tho case aod it » 

«t m then thoS? 1 "“"S ‘1“ Mnhammadans This tmetion will, I fear 

W W e*’™' ‘Ppereeive the value of education itvll have 

any good results in their case education means a mere waste of time without 

PorhaMbSv'.Thar(hJ“^if.“‘’‘'.?'“'.”.‘a'‘"‘',°'.‘'‘'"S’ Preeidcnc, The authontiee 

Marathi and Guivrati ^ 'o *1!* schools recene primary education like those in 

mftfewelS™ ( iov 1 '■? °» "‘S These DrJu schools 

And as a rele^when A KrtJ p” ‘“digeneusjchools They cannot well be worse 

SmSed the nSne^ “"l" !»' '»»• 3 «rs. and after havine 

rSiuB and , Sitin' “'u,d '“''I “ -0 tncwledsi beyond a IIU. 

of th"®w“d ™o mvd To .t,„,^l''"*"t'ed no taste tor Inowlcilsc and his mind i, m no seavt 
a sepoy or khansamah * ** nothing better in the world than to serve os 

pelenHeMLm'lhm“m™iSl,^w",°“l^^^ 5®"“* plan There are m> com 

, text-booLs, and there is no adequate and efficient inspection 

ment wnts"f“2e to con:i^ciei with the Educational De^rl. 

cent of the Urdu mastere mcom^t^“Sr'^ he found nearly 80 per 

writing Another Muliammadan *4? than Urdu reading and 

knows not one can write five tolls me that out of the five schoolmasters whom he 

are ignorant of tl e 

tion popular or'to m°^™rdesire fOT'^owIrf ®*^**oof'nasters cannot be expected to mate educa 

Muha^s ao , end their ^ 

school should p6sses^8°”ot^onlv^*^a^ teachers The master of an Urdu 
know Persian tesome extent k-nowWge of tho Urdu language, but 1 e must aUo 

to make si eh schools really a ba^ of attr^t Jlubammadan boys to the school But 

that the masters should ^be ,t is esseutial 

metic, and other subjects which history, geography, grammar anth 

45 Snnb JJll: ^ f *'*« aecesnry ingredients of a sound pniir? education 
training and the prospocTrf adeqimte'^^nerabM inducement were given while under 

young men of good meters w™ umoy 

I nmary scnools I beg to add that certain cLi ses of Hindus are 
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by hereditary profe«sKra, teachers or ctcrhs, and aio obhccd to accept employment on sncli terms 
But Mnhamnjiidans ]ia>e the Army and the Ptdicc to fsU bad upon, rrhcre they got better remu- 
neration, and they prefer enlisting as sepoys and poLcemen to undergoing a course of tnuning 
ivith no better prospects 

48 As regards text boohs for Urdu schools, I fonnd &3ar jears ago, when I made enquiries 
on the subject, that there iwre no text-hools m tTrda on^he subjects usually taught in pnmary 
schools I now learn, on good authority, that no improTement has since taken place m this 
respect Now, neeossary as a good and qiecially prepared school series is for schools, such a senes 
is more necessary for Urdu tlmn other schools Becaose, without good books, an Urdu school is 
worse than useless If boys leave the school after havrog acquired a knowledge of mere reading 
and wntiDg, hnt withont any training of the mind and without having learnt those lessons os to 
what 13 right and what is wrong, which good hooks and good teachers impress on the mind, they 
(the boys) fall back upon the ncious love fables and poems m which the indigenous Urdu litera- 
ture abounds It is better that a young man ehonld remain ignorant than that his schooluig 
should have such a result 

49 As regards the inspechon of Urdu schools, till lately there may be said to have bctn 
none This ^as no fault of the officers of the Edncational Department Both the European and 
native officers have more inspecting work to go throogh thau they can efficiently attend to 
Besides, few among them are competent to examine Urdu schools In (he present situation of the 
^luhammadans it is necessary that there should he Mnhammndan Inspectors for Urdu schools 

60 This want has lately been partially supphed by the apporntment of a Muhammadan 
Deputy Inspector I hope the appomlment of another will soon follow, as one officer cannot 
efficiently look after scbcols scattered over the whole Preaidencj, even if we exclude Sindh* 

61 I think it is necessary, for some time to come at least, to regard the question of Muham- 
madan education as one requiring special care and attention In oNer that such care and atten- 
tion sliould ho given to it, it appears to me necessary that a separate report os the operation of any 
scheme that may be laid down should be called for, and tliat it sbotild be separately reviewed 
At present that subject is treated altogether as secondary, aod escapes notice in the midst of the 
satisfactory results presented to the Government as regardis education in geneta! 

64 1 attach at present greater importance to the ^alily than to the qtionltly of the educa- 
tion that the State may provide for MuhammidaM Though 1 fully admit theeLna of the 
ma8«e8 in tlie matter of education, I mamtam that the Muhammadan eommunitv cannot 1« ex- 
pected to rise aboie its present level unless there are m it a good maty fitted Ij education to 
make their waj to rcspectal le positions both m genera! society and in the administration of the 
country A community like the Muliammadan, as it is at present in this Presidency, cannot be 
expected to seek education for the mere love of education It is nece-'sary that the benefits of 
education should be palj ablybrought home to it In a word, the >Iuhammadans should Itam from 
actual examples in theif own community that edncation leads to emolument and honour 

63 I shall perhaps be told that the Muhammadans know this already from what they see of 
their Hindu and Parei fellow subjects Yes, but tlw eocial and religious gulf between these 
communities and the Muhammadans is so great, that the example of Ilindus and Parsis is lost on 
them Tliey ascribe the success of Hindus and Parsis to the thirteenth century of the Muham- 
madan cra--the tericitn tadJt But these notions, sincerely as they are entertained, would vanish 
if the Mnliammadans were to sec, m their own community, instances of substantial benefits accm 
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69 Boys from Urdu sctools sliouM be admitted into Ando Tcmaeiilar or l.trrTi ^ 
from Gujarati or Marathi schools, on thcir passing the usuM tSts m^rdu ^ " 

FrSittuta hli StS: 

. as- 

to the y ■.° ‘"if c,„J.J.,l,s wl.,rih.re t. W. 

iantyua^ test in the malncolation ezammatinn ct,A.it i Y schools, tl at the second 

inutility of Urdu in this Prcsid<*nf>\ nAnei^ri be relaxed Cousidcnng the compantive 

Their knowledge of that lanfmagc^ whicTouairfi^T^cm 

may be considered sntBcicnt i admitted into the high whools, 

takin up the reeognS VernaeS^^l ihX Urdu school boys who may ha« 

the matter of sewnd ^ mdulgoL in 

vernacular languages *> S » g the disadianlago thej mil have of learning two 

maed vernacular should'h^^alfow'^^**!!^^^'' *"YtV¥ know sufficiently the rwg 
without the aid of aicr^S colloquial Urdu, till ll,.j am able to ham English 

Hindus, Parcis Muhammadans Eumi^/*!!',^ V' ^ oimp of Poona — which was attended by 
s^ak Marathi, while aH ttrSisrer3^;^;"dL"'iT^^^ °f «ie pupils did no? 

difficulty nas caperienced m condn^^n^ S P "h " ^"1“ 

most successful I have known ** English c]as«es Indeed, the school was one of the 

departmental pbnfoTthfedu-^tmn of “ppeam to me to be necessary as a 

Mn^r*’ progn?'« oE^Suoalma a*m^\'hem* removed, always 

condition is so patent that I need not do m«Jik po\erty Their imporenshrf 

comparatively so few ArnhamoadLS^dJlf “ wcntion it licre This is the r^n why 
too costly for so poor a community Then too « ar* IT iglicr education w 

high school and pa, for his education *** Eunplj unable to maiDloin bm in 

IS?'"/*' “? “'''“‘lSr3l^po3 w'S “'“•'“'•hirsipccialljtorJtnhainiiiadan 

an, scheme that ma, ho laid dolSu that it“lio3j w, ‘“i ' ‘'“"j''. ““"aiy, t»t the snecsss ct 
67 Th.m.saneth.tnnd.ttMssiblo Z:.!!'?'’''"'”^'’^'*'’''*'!^'*! measures 
attention ol the Commsaon ’ ’ """ •'"“sa') uieiisnre to ubch I Risncsll, heg the 

SSfra "<10001100 among 

StaJfl ^”“’’“'"1' ’"’“'<1 liaw iSn nSS^,^lr^“''',''i'S'''<oJeeetv.ngMnhammadiiiis, 
3hlme L»%?“^‘'“’<““'’a'“a<Ia»h>W^ Hal <"* fe.- 

are aied from t '! a "Ole point with them that himdrede oF “ branches and gmdesof the 
M f ° '■ ‘ “Mo thSi^l "“ Ih. Government eetv.oe 

the higher “« <«»’»l'"'l 

of JlnbamSSrim I”" "« that the eaclneioa 

= '»»• 11'“ ■" «>• 

Mohamaradan. < ”» »„el.„e. Mg, <|„t ^ 

age..„b^ri£3Ki7„Si“r'» 

1 ™ «» «1 the biv 

■• y penence of official life extends over t r^terest in the welfare of their 

r twenty fire years That experience 
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compels me to toy that unless the Government and its Europfun oSicials take action m this 
matter, it will be in vain for hruhammadans to expect any fair play, or even compassion, from the 
lamily cliques and caste leagues which have hitherto enjoyed monopolies of official patronage 

Of late years the Jluhammadan population has exated ranch interest, and I feel sure that 

the Government will not refuse to consider any reasonable special measures that may be suggested 
for the amelioration of their condition In my opinion the question of official patronage, so far 
as the JIuhammadans are concerned, does require to be dealt with specially This because of the 
jiast neglect of the hlnhammadans in matters both of edncntion and patronage Had the subject of 
their education been properly attended to from the beginning, and had they been cnconraged to 
take more and more to education by admitting to public service tliose among them as were qualified, 
no special measures would, in all probability, 'have been necessary now 

76 Whatever may have been the past, the Muhsunmadans would hail with gratitude any 
special action that the anthonties might think it expedient to take in their behalf in the matter 
of patronage. 

77. But the time withm which I am to submit tbis statement is so short that I must pass 
over the question— “What Rectal action may the Government be legitimatelj «pected to tale la 
tbe matter ?” I therefore proce«l to submit for consideration the question — “ What share can the 
hluhammadans legitimately elam of official patronage?*' 

78 Now,asI havenlready said,the Muhammadan population of this Presidency, as compared 
with the Hindu population, is as 1 to 4 But in reference to the point in hand we must compare 
the Muhammadan population with the strength of all the other communities in the Presidency 
This comparison shows the proportion of 1 Muhammadan to 4 5 of all tha other communities 

79 It foUowa that the hluharamadans may legitimately claim one place m th^ Government 
semee when, say, five are given to others 

80 I submit it for consideration whether it might not be fair to lay down a rule that 
Muhammadans should be admitted into tbe Government .sernco at least to tbs above proportion, 
provided qualified candidates are found among them If such a rule were supplemenW with 
some indulgence as to the standard of qualification, as a special and temporary measure, 
Muhammadan education nould receive a ponerful impetus, and lo tbe course of time an object ml) 
have been achieved the importance of which cannot be too highly estimated 

61. As regards hluhammadan Indigenous sehools, 1 have nothing to add to the suggestions I 
have submitted in my evideuco regaidiog ladigeooos schools geoenUy (pidf answer to question 
Bx&oda, 

fie 10th yoteaher IS83. 


Note o« Stale EilitcaUoa in India, Sf Knaa B&HsDtm RiZi SnsiiABCDiv, C I E 

I take the liberty of submitting the following remarks on the subject of education in India 
I conld not wlII make room for these reuurks in the answers I hare given to some of the ques* 
tions of the Commission on Education 

I assume that the education of the people is a most important function of the State 1 would 
not here allude to this well established pnncipte, were it not for signs— vague and uncertain 
though they are — winch are perceptible in tbesedays that it has been suggested, or it has occurred 
to the Governmeut of India, that endsavours might be made to di.IegJto this State fuaction to 
local bodies and pnvate agencies 

Such a policy, if it is contemplated at all, may have been conceived in exclusively English 
ideas Indeed, the instructions to the Commission on Education, end the questions which the 
Commission has framed for the wjtnessei^ lead to the conclusion that the Oovernment of India i« 
anxions to know how far it can adopt lo Indu the syst«.m, or rather the state of things, whub 
has grown up in England 

If this is true, those who entertain «uch an idea socm to ignore a most important fact Tlir- 
provision of education m England rests on orcumstances which have no existence iii Indu 
« hat are these circumstances { 

The backbone of the English system is wealth The whole nation is wealtliv,— {H.rhap« iJie 
wealthiest in the world It has besides many nch eodowm«nta for educational purjKHcs iiots 
anvthinc like this exist m India? There are, no doubt, rich persons to be met with iq thu 
countrvf but they are few and scattered over the vast area of the pniQtrv It cmiiot surely U 
meant '’that because a few wealthy individnaU exist here and there, India is lit to adopt the 
Englisli system 

A"aiii, the Enslish ere alreeJ, . .rell-rfuotea, highly cirili«a, hera,j-nee«., eomioct c ra- 
muniy” Oa Ihu he lail ol the pjpiilitioii o[ Iiidi»> The more eJumled . eommnnity ij^ the 
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thero a better means than education to connnee a Mulisratnadan or a Rajput that tlw era of mra- 
sions and wars has passed, and tlut they most taW to peaceful pursuit* ? 

Thus State education in India misses one of its chief aims, n# , the spread of koowtslge 
among the masses of the people 

Another delect in the present system is that the primary edncalion, or 1 should rather say 
education given through the vernaculars, is in no degreo cnmplrte m lUelf Those who nkaned 
the scheme of education in this country appear to have assumed cither that no higher hnnehes 
of bnowlw^ could bo taught through the \emacnlars, or tliat every one wlio mshed to acquire 
such knowledge roust go to Rnglish schools anl colleges The consequence is that by far tie 
largest nninViei of scholaia leave or arc compelled to leave vernacular school* with some sort of 
knowledge, it is true, but with little of what is meant hy eilucation 

I am aware of the vigorous protest of Lord Macaulay against Oriental learning But its* 
protest was directed against perpetuating and projngating false knowledge, and no tensiUe man 
will now attempt to oppose hia viewa But his tnompli appears to have led tliose who stJrd with 
him not only to discard Oriental learning, but also to despise the languages of the peo^^e u a 
medium of sound and useful inslrnetion 

It is true that there is at present do hleraturc in the vemaeulars on higher branches of 
knowledge But we may be sure tliat the supply mil come w th the demand and also that* 
Will increase with it, though in the beginning the State wonU have to do much towards supply 
log the want 

I am fully aensible of the value of the English language not only to mdmdoal native* lot 
to the country at large But that language stands so firmly on its own roents that it need fear no 
rivalry from the vernaculars Its predominance is too secure to bo affected by the spread of eda 
cation among certain daises through the vemaetilars 

There is another suhiect connected mth the education of the people which deserves the 
earnest attention of the Uavenunent, the more especially because to many pereous that suhjrct 
may seem to be too remote from the recognised ideas about Stale education I allude to what 
u called “technical education,' or the education of the people in proetical arts, scieceef, awl 
industnes without which the country can make no material progress, though it may contain 
many Pandits and Ulmos 

It u not that technical education is wliolly neglected in India but what u sttended to is 
extremely hmited and not as a part of a scheme l^ts is so, i»rhaps, Ireausc the Government 
think It net within the sphere of their functions to do more In my bumllo opinion this isan 
erroneous idea of the functions of the Qoiemment of a couotrylike India llie idea is emi 
neatly an Eaglish one, but, as I have already poiot^ out, this country widely diCTen from 
Euglaud, and the points of difference have as unportant n brsnug on t^mcal as on siholaste 
education 

The proMss in srts ecieoecs, and industries which the people of England Lave made, and are 
making, without the direct aid of the Oovemment, renders inch aid quite unnecessary Indeed 
it would be mischievous for the Ooverumeot of Logland to meddle with the English people m 
such matters But there ate other civilised nations who, notwithstanding the high degree of 
matenal and moral progress they have attained, maintain measures calculated, not only torn 
courage or rtimulato, but to force local art* and industnes The most effective measure ihev 
maintain for this purpose is protection This measure is maintained not only by some of tl ® 
most advanced foreign nations but also by British Colonics which, like India, form parts of the 
British Empire 

In drawing attention to the above fact it is not my intention to ent cisc free trade, though 
1 must confess to being a Itlle sceptieos to free trade being the most lufalhble and safe guide in 
all countries, in all ages and ut all circumstances "My object is to show that oti er countri s 
equally advanced with England— nay, counlnes which ere offshoots of England— have acted and 
are still actmg on the necessity of artificially creating local industnes and thereby developing 
local resources In this respect tbs Colonies are acting in direct opposition to the pol cy of the 
mother country In Lngland itself Uie reecut ‘ Eau trade * movement s gnifws a reaction, 
however feeble, towards protection 

It may be a question whether the industnes oI a country like Prance require the wet ntirsing 
of its Government But as regards India there is in my opinion no room for question as to the 
duty or its Oovernment in the matter ‘ 

IVith its vaat teaouiee* and teeming population Ihw country » not much Vwtter off than sav, 
Persia as regards material progress 

It IS est mated that in British India there are about eigl t millions of adult mules engaged 
in maustaal pu^ts This may be apparently a decent number B it it is to he remembered 
that by far the largest portion of this mdustrul population compnses the rude village potters 
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village Waclismiths, village carpeoters, native shoemalcrs, tanners, weavers, kc,Lc I£ wc look 
to these classes for developing the resources of the country and adding to its wealth, we had 
lietter say nothing about the subject 

A striking illustration of the want of indostnal and artistic education m India is to be 
found in an analysis of its foreign tradp. Nearly the whole of our exjiorls consist of more or 
less raw nafertah, while the whole of the importt^ except raw metals, coal, and one or tno small 
items, consist of foreign manufeictures 


It is not surprising that a country so agnenltoral as India » should s“nd raw materials to 
other countries But what I wish to point out is that it should so entirely depend on foreign 
countries tor every article of superior manufacture One has only to take a turn in one’s own 
house to rcali«e the true state of things. Ihke the wntingvdesk Here pen, paper, ini, penholder, 
thread, pins, rubber, pencil, are all of foreign manufacture Every room and every department of 
a tolerably comfortable household— comfcrtahle even in the Inian sense — presents more or less 
the same spectacle 

To the ordinary Englishman in India this state of things may seem perfectly natural He 
IS a mere sojourner in this country, and having always been accustomed to the use of Europe 
articles he welcomes them here, though he may occasionally grumble at the price he has 
to pay 

But to a thoughtful native the matter strikes as one not very flattenng to the Government 
in whose bands Providence has placed the well being of this country. 

Tlie results of what little lias been done in thie respect show that the work of introducing 
a practical knowledge of foreign arts and manufactures into India cannot be left to the rwsple 
with any hope of the object being realised Take, for instance, Medinal edncation Would the 
science of European medicine and surgery have been introduced into India if it had been left to 
the people to introduce it ? Have the people, about 70 per cent, of whom are agncoltunsts, 
shown any desire to improve their mode of ^ncuUote? Would they, if left to themselves, have 
introduced into this country the Amencan Cotton, or the Tea or Cinchona industries i There 
cannot be two answers to tbese questions • 

Indeed, tbe del eloproeot of industry and art has now been left to tbe people for nearly a 
century, and we know the result 

The explanation is neither difficult not doubtful TTie arts and industries of India are now 
out of date except for producing cunosities , and though Oriental designs may survive, tbe 
■uperionty of mechanical power, both as regards tbe quantity and quality of the mauufactures 
produced by it, nu<t drive awuy from the country, as it bus already done to a eonsiderable extent, 
the rude products of hand labour. This means that vrbat is rcquiied m tbe way of technical 
education is not alone a knowledge of bow to deielopc or improve what is already known to the 
people, but also, and to a greater extent, a practical knowledge of mecbaiiics, and of the sciences 
and arts necessary for the preparation of raw matenal^for the market, and for the manufacture 
of superior and cheaper articles of common os-e 

Tbe case of technical education is exactly analcgous to that of general education As it 
would have been in vain to have left »fc to tlie people to introduce the general Western education 
into India, so it will be in vain to leave it to them to introduce technical Western education 

It IS thus necessary that the Governmeat should take up the matter of technical education 
la India in a comprehensive and systematic manner, and deal with it indirectly or directly as tbe 
circumstances of each detail may require 

Before concluding my remarks on technical education, I beg to draw attention to certain 
conclusions which the Fartime Commission has arrived at, and which closely bear on that subject 
I need not observe that the members of the Commission were selected for their knowledge and 
experience of the different parts of India, and that they h:^ among them an accepted authority 
on English agncultural and economic interests 


I quote the following from the Report of the Commission — 

• 7 lu trvating of the improTgment of sgne ilture we 1 ave ind rated how we think the more ic ent fie melhods 
of Europo maj h« broosU into rmetical opecotoi in India by holp ofep-cialy IraineJ eipertj a dthesoioB 
seoeral arstem may, we believe be applied with locews both to ih* aetsal oj>eratw&« of akneuUore aad to the 
trepaiatioo for the market of the raw ogneultoral ataptee of the «»untry Nor doe* there appear any mion why 
action of thi» lort should stop at egrieultural prodaco and should not be extended to the manufactures wh ch Inlia 
now produces on a stfiall sonle or in a r ide form and which with some improTemeut might be eipected to find 
enlarged sales or could take the place of similar articles now impiirted ftom fore gn ooontr es, 

“8 Ametie the articles and processes to which these remarks would apply may bo nam^ the tnanafactnre a d 
refining of sugar . the tanning of hides the manofactora of fabrics of cotton wool and s !k the preparation of 
fibres o"f other sorts and of tobss»( the wanufsetnrerf taper pottery glass soap oiU and candles 

9 Some of these arts are already practised with ioeeem at Govemraentestablshments such as the tannery 

at Cawnnore which largely sonply harness for the army and tl« wpet and other manufactures anied o i in so na 
of the larger Jills and these ii stitutioos form a nodeosawrand wlueb we may I ope to see a gradual spread of 
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nlljijje Waclismiths, ri]Ii»e carpeoJers, native shoemakers, tanners, weavers, &c , S.C If we look 
to tliese classes for developing tlie resources oE the country and adding to its wealth, we had 
lietter say nothing about the subject. 

A striking illustration of the want of mdnstnaT and Artistic education in India is to be 
found in an analysis of its foreign tradp. Nearly the whole of onr txporlt consist of more or 
less raw fsattrmls, nliile the whole of the ra^or/s, except raw metals, coal, and one or two g^n -^n 
items, consist of foreign manufactures 

It IS not snrpnsmg that a country so agncnltnial as India is should s»nd raw matenals to 
other countries Hat what 1 wish to point ont is that it should so entirely depend on foreign 
countries for every article of superior mannfacture. One has only to take a turn in one’s oto 
house to realise the true state of things Tate the wnting-desk Here pen, paper, ink, penholder, 
thread, pins, rubber, pencil, are all of foreign manufacture e^ room and every department of 
a tolerably comfortable household— comfortable even in the Tnrlian sens^pteeeats more or less 
the same spectacle. 

To the ordinary Englishman in India this state of things may seem perfectly natural He 
IS a mere sojourner in this country, and having always been accustomed to the use of Europe 
articles he welcomes them here, though he may occasionally grumble at the price he has 
to pay. 

But to a thoughtful native the matter strikes as one not very flattering to the Government 
in who«e hands Providence has placed the well-being of this country. 

The results of what little lias been done in this respect show that the work of introducing 
a practical knowledge of foreign arts and manufactures into India cannot he left to the people 
with any hope of the object being realued Take, for instance, Medical education Would the 
science of Enropean medicine and surgery have been introduced into India if it had been left to 
the people to introduce it ? Have the people, about 70 per cent of whom are agncultonsts, 
shown any desire to improve their mode of agneuUore? Would they, if left to themselves, have 
introduced into this country the American Cotton, or the Tea or Cinchona industries? There 
cannot be two answers to these questions ♦ 


Indeed, the development of industry and art has now been left to the people for neatly a 
century, and we know the result 

The explanation is neither diflicult nor doubtful The arts and indnstnes of India are now 
out of ^te except for producing cariosities , and though Oriental designs may sumve, the 
superiority of me^nical power, both as regards the quantity and quality of the mannfactures 
produced by it, roust drive away from thecouotr}, as it has already none to a considerable extent, 
the rude products of hand labour This means that what is required in the way of technical 
education is not alone a knowledge of how to dcielope or improve what is already known to the 
people, but also, and to a greater extent, a practical knowledge of mechaoic?, and of the eciesces 
and arte necessary for the preparation of raw materuls for tho market, and for the manufacture 
of supetioc and cheaper articles of common use 

The case of technical education is exactly analogous to that of general edncatioa As it 
would have been la vam to have left it to the people to introduce the general Western education 
into India, so it will he in Tam to leave it to them to introduce tochnieal Western education 

It IS thus necessary tliat the Government should take up the matter of technical education 
in India in a comprehensive and systematic manner, and deal with it indirectly or directly as the 
circumstances of each detail may require 

Before concluding roy remarks on technical education, I beg to draw atteotion to certaia 
conclusions which the FaiCiiae Commission has arrived at, and which closely hear on that subject 
I ne^ not observe that the members of the Commission were selected tor their knowledge and 
experience of the different parts of India, and that they had among them an accepted anthonty 
on English agncultural and economic intaests 

I quote the following from the Report of the Commission — 

" 7 lu treating of the iftiproremeiit of agrJonltnre, i»e fcsee iiwticaled tow wt think the more $e entiSe rnethoi* 
of Eorope ttav he Iroesht into practical op*nlio» in Indie by bdp of ap-ciaUy trained eiperts & d the eama 
eeoeral syBlem may, we beliere be applied with eocee** both to the actoal operatious cjf a«ricuUnre and lo the 
preoaratioii for the maiVet of the raw a«i«uUoMl riaplet of the e notry Sot don there appear any reawn why 
actioa of this sort shouM stop at asricuftoraf prodoce andehooM not bo esUaM to fie msaslMtaret whwft lajis 
now produces on a email scale or m a fide form and wh«h. with some {roproTement, might be erpeeted to find 
enlarged sales, or could taks the place of similar article* now imported from foreign countne*. 

“ 8. Amomr the articles and procesws to which these ramarks would apply may be nnm^ the minnfaclnrt and 
refinme of the tanning of hides, the manufaclnre of fabnes ol cotton, woof and silk. the preparation of 

fibres of other sorts and of tobaccoj the manufartare of paper, pDUeiy. glass soap oils andcandJes 

“9 Some of these arts are already prsctiaed with 8ii«e» at GoTeroment establishments sneh as the tannery 

atCawnpore which laiwIyeopplyhaniMsfoi'lhf »«»y,“dtheeMetand other aanufsetures arri-d on in tome 
of the lar4r jails , and Iheee lustitutions form a nocleos onnmd which we may hope to «e a gradual spread of 
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mwur'fTS sKUTixo to tuc 


t m Ur Iniailrr Thrj »fTor4 rr»ftie*l rtiJrar* of Ui« ooomi of lU »rt* prvl in J ir* »fftoo i fnr tnUUs t‘« 
M 0 Pt« ot tli« M miry ■<> iini roreJ n rll o.!* \ kol •« Jon* »• •"/ »«»> h'lUttlian* hirl/ «}t!/ » (jnrrraiMtl 

*»Bt. wbicU cannot b« rret^rlf in<t oarroiw ot rorty oo on ort In m Jmprotrd form. thmfm suid* ajl 

rJocaU Pnr»t« IraJe Ibr r Inllurnr* »n barfly fall to bo Uiirf c iS Th* aatoo may U aaij of lb* *oik*!io« of ll« 
Ootrmme \ *nJ \Vv» wWaj cowj-ans**. •bwKawOTo.ntial ijxcul fofpjaOT for oblch U>«y an kr^t ay. 

and gradually tra n ai <1 d nttn nala a more ikillrd riaia of artiiaaa 

10 Tli« Oi>T»mment m glit furtlirr oflan alTord TaloiliUand Ur Umila a<t afaneo lo ptirata OTi^idramj 
to rmbark In a MW local Induatry ortodml poaid Imjfoaa on* alr*» ly riiM ng by ollaio "fj nmjfal tnforaiticn 
from other com tnea or aV Urf wnrVtoen «*r aopwU on and at tli# o ila»l inpplyi g aueb aid at lha paUus rat. 
Bofaraa the produrtaci anylndoatne*eaUtlja)»»*tla Ind a ran bo »«CT«nta»e*SlT »»rf Vy tbo t>t>t»TaiB«it tUa 
ir>l.ht prororly bo rrcferrrf to art cira imported from }an\* an I grreratly tho local marVrU ahonU l» fT«or*rf i» 
for al requiaito auppliea that tloy can afford tto art awato that airpa I ato been taken with nth* bet lewreafiU 
onfurw tie.* pnne pica, but more can «*rtai ly be done and jTratrr alUotioo may properly bo pall to tho fubjert. 


" 13 There i« no m«on to dnahl that tho aetw>a of fl<**msmenl may of (Treat Tila# lo forwarJjBR tecLaieal, 
artulic andaci nU&aodueatos lo hold ug not rowaH* forffforta In Ihoiw d rtet ona.** 

In this pap'r I bnvo cnJoaToureJ ta point out Iho cn^t ahortoominijo of tho prr«ont achem* 
of State education in India, nr , that iho education |ia* notyrt mailo anjr porcrptiblo protfTM’ 
amons tlic aomnign people, and that ihijTe ta no comprehcftsite and ajilotnatic plan of technical 
education 

To remedy these ahorlcominyi twotliin"aironlJbr riocoa®ry lat, fuo la , and SnJI/.moanre* 
Both thwo t«iuiTMncnt3, howoer intoWc considentiona of mich importanc* and ciaRuttudo that 
thoj miut form iubj««U of apocial mveatifjnt'cn TIioto matten Titally cooerm tJie well Uiae 
of the natives of India, an I there are now amonf* them many who might with ailvantage U* 
consulted tcgaeding them I cannot too catnestly pray against th« cmsl tl»at what u good for 
LngUnd must at»o U. good for India. 

Tlie aubj <1 of high education in India has lately Wn a poo«l deal dt«c«*si\I, the point at 
issue Wng whrther tho Oovornment should not with Iraw the State nuppnrt and management ftoa 
high schools and colirgiw, an I apj ly the released fuode to the tprra I of primary cduotioo 

«Mo one, houever, lias yet «ul that thcro ihoul 1 be no high nlucation in India. If there was 
any one who said so I uonld UVe no notice of aueh an enemy ot inanVin<l Inlcol wbtn ws 
know, as clearly as ne know light from darlnrs*, that it is high clucalina tliat makes all the 
difference between a cuihi<c<l an I onclTlll8^d man— beiwcm a civilisoil an 1 uncmliscJ country— 
how can any sane peraon eenture to maintain tliat high ednoalioa is not necca^try in India? 

This subject has, howercr, boon aoably and cl'arly Ircatcil ly persons, f uropcan and Natirr, 
eminently rjuahred both 1 y th<*ir knowlodgo and etpericnce, aiul by JisintcrcelM motire*, to form 
concGi contusions ahont it,tlut I only advert lo it here m ordr^r lo record my delibenle opinion— 
and I may say that it is the opinion of all nalivea, educated an I uneiluatcl, who 1 tre given a 
thought to llio lubjoct— against the scTviaDco of tho direct conncctiun of the State from high 
cducatioB 

Tlie withdrawal of the Stale sunporf and management from high schools and colleges would 
be such a retrograde step and political roisUke that one must have less faith than I have in the 
wisdom and honcvolent intentions o! the Oovemment, to fear that they would adopt such a 
measure in the present circumstanow of tho country, notwithstanding all Uiat is mid about the 
pressure of certain religiously and chentaUy duposml persons in I ugland to tho contrary 

Those who mlvocato pnmary at the coot of high mlucnlinn forget that the firmer, though 
necessary to tbo masses ©f people, falls far short of the reijuirements of the moral and material 
progressof thacountry A bncLIaycr, a calMlnvcr, or a servant, who Icnous the tUrc R'e «« 
ccrUinly a supenor being to one who is ignorant of them But this is not enough The 
progress of the country cannot bo ensured by such cla&sca A\e cannot expect a country to 
sdvance in civilisation in which (bare is no high education or tho provision for it is not equal to 
the demand 

If I mistake not, Ceylon, Burma, and the Punjsb had admirable and ample provisions for 
elementary education of the people, bnt we know in wliat condition those countries were when thev 
came under the OcitisK rule It waa so because the motive power of high location which i« 
necessary for progrew vms wanting m thoso cowntnes In short, primary and high education, 
though they are allied for a common purpose, have each a distinct function of lU own on the 
principle of Uivisiofi of labour I cannot better illustrate this than by companng them to country 
r^ds and railways, smelting of iron and construction of iron maclimery , to common and high 
art, to a rank and ul<s soldier and an alle captain, to a good citizen and a wi«e statesnum It 
would therefore be a suicidal policy to sacnfice high for the extension of pnnnry education. 


BanooA 

September 1682 
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QotSTiovs fuQtitei for tU examtnalioa ^ 
tr (neuet hefortihe Commtstton on Edncaftoa 
{IFitnenes are reqneiled to select any o/tiese 
guetiions on icAieh Hey iace speetal ittou^ 
ledye, or they may propose others ) 

Questions 

1 Please state what opportunities j<m have 
had ot forming an opinion on tlio subject of 
education in India, and in what Province your 
experience has been gamed ’ 


2 Do you thinh that in your Province the 
system or primary education has betn placed on 
a sound basis, and is carnble of development up 
to the requirement of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvemcnta m tho system 
of administration or in the course of lostruo* 
tlOB? 

3 In jour Province u primary instruction 
•ought for bj tho P»lde in ^neral, or by parti* 
oular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from u, and if so, why? Are say 
clatecs practically excluded from it , and t{ so, 
from wiiat causes 7 What is the attitude of the 
influeatiil classes towards tho extension of elc* 
uentaty knowledge to every class of society? 


503 to some of the Questions suggested 
hy the CowMMfioa on Education. 


Answers, 

1 I havs bad no special opporluuties of 
forming opinions on the subject ot education in 
India, Lnt have always taken mterest in it 
My information relates to the Province of Guja* 
lat and to Kutch 

1 must here state that what I havo to submit 
IS not the result only of my own experience and 
consideration I have availed myself of the 
expcnencc and ossistance of Messrs Bhogilal, 
Tapidas, and Jrargowanclas, of the Baroda Bdu 
cational Department 

2 The system of pmnary education, so far as 
it goes, IS good, and is capable both of improve* 
ment and development up to the rfqmrements 
of the commnnity 

Hie suggestions I have to submit will bd 
stated further on 

3 In Gujarat primary education is sought 
for, broadly speakmg, by particular classes only 
These are Nagars, Brahmins, Hamas, Dohras, 
and Eayasthos 7o short, it is sooght for by 
those clas»cs who cannot do without some know* 
ledge ot reading, writing, and arithmetic Of 
htc higher classes of cultivators are ahemog an 
increasing appreciation of education But the 
other clmes of people, such as Rajputs, Musal* 
mans, Kohs, and artisans, generally hold aloof 
from education There are two principal reasons 
for this. One la the sharp divisions or castes 
whwhexistia tin native «wisty» the mfluiicri 
of each caste following in the footsteps of their 
ancestors, and not thinking of changing the 
groove m which they have been moving The 
other rcison is the poverty of the lower classes, 
which prevents parents from withdrawing their 
children from held and other work, and from 
meeting the cost of education 

What ore known as low caste people, and who 
form but an insignificant portion ot the popnla* 
tion, are excluded from scliools owing to the re 
Iigious behef and social prejudices of the bulk 
of the people being against their admission. 
Bhaogis, Dliers and Ihnners are thus excluded 
Their common avocations and habits are also 
such that even Muhammadans and Christians 
would not admit them to their society 

It 19 my opinion, and I mar say the opinion of 
every Ilmdu and Muhammadan that the Gov 
emment would not be justified in sacrificing the 
education ot the masses by admitting a few 
Dlieis and Bhajigis into their schools Where 
these people exist in numbers as they do in 
laigc cities. Separate schools ought to be pro 
vided for them 
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STATEME'CTS BTUTIVO TO TO* 


I To Trhat extent do indi^nous trlioolj 
exist m jour Province? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient vnllapo ajitein? Can jon 
describe the subjects and character of the in* 
ptruction piven m them, and the ijitem of dis- 
cipline in > opuc ? hat fees are talcn from the 

scholars? hrom whsl classes are the mastersef 
such schools pencrallj s-lected, and what are 
their qualifications? Have anr arranpementa 
Wn made for training or jirovidinp master* m 
such schools? Under wliat circumstances do 
you consider that indigenous Schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, and what is the lest meUio .1 
to adopt for this purpose ? Are the master* 
willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
nie rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant in-aid system been citcnlnl 

ten‘l(rfT“°'“ ^ 


Ajrswtss 

Wliat I have #tat«l above represents, lie 
Iiere, the oninicn of the mflnential classes ai 
trgaids the low caste* A* regards th* eiten- 
Sion of elementary InowleJge to everv otter 
cU*s of society, the attitude of tie influeotu! 
clashes 11, generally spraking, favourall* to rich 
extension 

4 I hare no relial le stalutica about the in^ 
digenoos schools inGujirat In the Bnti-h 
diitncts alone tlicfe must if. hunlrcds of swb 
MhooU In there dutneU there are alxrat g*5 
OoTcmment an I other schools attend'd It 
about 55,000 pupils ^ 

Though I Iiaie no sUtistic* aW indige- 
nes schools, It IS, I believe, a fact that they bre 
of btcjcarolwD decreasing in number The 
mam cause* of the decrcaware, Istly, them 
crea«iftg appreciation on the jart of the people 
^nerally of the superior mstniction given la 
btateand aided scliools, and, 2 nJIy, the fact 
t^t the way to the Government service lies 
through such schools 

I may ad | tliat white the weight of oGeial 
influence and encuuragement is exerted in fivour 
of OoviTOmeni schools, indigenous schools re- 
ceive but little attention from eiCcial cUsm 

I do not thinl tl at in Gujarat indigcaons 
•chools forrocil a jtirt of the vilUge system I 
bar® not founl any grxals either m Under 
cash for village scliools 

only sohjecU tanght m the-e indigeBOUi 
Kbools aro multiphcation ial lev, menUl anth 
mctie and writing Ai a rule, reading is ae 
uuired by the pupils anyhow Itisnotregu 
Uriy taught except m a few scliools Mach 
mom attention is raid to anthmetie than to 
anvthmg sly, la ^ct. the education pven in 
these schools is what an ordinary tradesman re 
quires It u very limited and imperfecU 
. J'ltf a system of discipline 

iln JlT", *^'*“'1* *1^' P«P>f» »«■ 

-ll® ^ schoolmaster, and their 

inkier wmetimcs goes 

ofaiifh ^****”°J®>ihtdoneasanexerci«e 
forVu wmctimc* acts a* migi^trate 

at h, 5 1 ^ 7 "^® ii? children pSalsh«I 

«t his liands for oBlnces committed at liomc 

vanoM receives rcmuneralion la 

are ei- 

as a to the master, which 

mmc^tsii tLl” rnacter expects 

tbenm,>r« reaches certain stages in 

wnrc" '!■». •!?>». tl« 

tliines in BtEili** ^ ^ master gram and other 
of the month ^ 1 )'* 

od on festivals *>“»ter is remember 

TTOvs ® '* «'"‘i«eH.tcd in various 

w»ys Again, he receives presents on occasions 
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Questions 


9 Have you any suggestions to make on the 
system in force for providing teachers in primary 
schools? 'What is the present social status of 
village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene, 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 


10 11 hat subjects of instruction if intro 
d iced luto primary schools would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Sbonld 
any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient? 


Aaswzes 

Aonid, I submit, be made up from provincial 
or other funds 

The management of pnmary schools wholly 
or partially supported by Municipalities should 
be eatms^ to Munici^ Committees TVTiat 
baa been said about rural schools apphes eqoaUy 
to sucb schools 

Wbeto Government contnbute with the 
Municipality towards the maintenance of ele 
mentaiy schools, the Mnmc pal Committee 
should be given to understand that m case of 
failure or default on its part, Government would 
withdraw their contriration But a more 
effectual plan and one that would meet all cas«, 
would be to pass a legislative enactment for 
regulabng municipal contnbutions and reahs 
ing the same m case of default 

9 I understand that at present out of about 
900 head teachersof pnmary schools in Gujarat, 
about 650 are trained teachers As to assistant 
teachers very few of these are tramed I need 
not say how important it is to provide trained 
teachers 1 understand the salaries offered to 
assistant teachers are not sufficient to secure 
trained teachers In the majonty of cases they 
receive Rs 6 or Bs 6 per month 

The influence of a schoolmaster among the 
Tillages depends almost entirely on his character 
If be behaves well and shows sympathy to 
wards the people, he acquires confidence and 
influence In this way some masters do possess 
influence among the villagers 

It would be desirable for inspecting officers to 
keep themselves acquainted as to vmether the 
villagers Ike and respect their schoolmaster 
\nier« such is not the case they should endea- 
vour to ascertam and remove the cause of discord 

I understand that district officers who visit 
GuveTOuwut village schmla da nat always te 
cognise the necessity for treating the school 
roasters with the civility and consideration due 
to tbcir callm^ and local position This lowers 
the masters in the eyes of the people It 
would he a beneficial measure to impress on in 
epecting and other disinct officers the necessity 
for treating schoolmastcra with aviL^ 

I further think it would tend to improve the 
status of echoolmasters if they were drafted 
into other branches of tho public serv ce as 
oppoituBites occurred As a rule they have 
now no promotion to look forward to except in 
tieir own line, m which promotion is very 
bmited 

10 I thinl that the following new enhj»cts 
might be introduced into the lower class pnmary 
Echools — 

(а) The usual native way of wnting free 

tions and working examjles 

(б) Simple book keeping according to 

native usage 
(c) Iictter writing 
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STATEUEXTS HELiTlNO TO THE 


Questions 


5 ^^Lat opinion does your erpcnencc lead 
j ou to hold of the extent nnd T*alae of home 
inxtniction? Hot? far is a Loy educated nt 
home able to compete on equal terms, at czami 
nations qualif)ing for the public service, with 
boys educated at school? 

6 Ilowfarcan the GoTcmment depend ou 
private effort, aided or unaided for thv supply 
if clemeutary instruction m rural dislnrts? 
Can you enumerate the private agencies wbicli 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

7 How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education m rural districts 
be adranta^usly administered by District 
Committees or Local Boards? \lhat are the 
proper limits of the control to bo exerosed by 
such bodies^ 


8 bat classes of scbools should, in jour 
01 imon, be entrusted to Ifunicipal Committees 
for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction m towns 
IS to be a charge against hlunicipal Funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibil ty of llvmicipal Committees failing to 
mal e suffcient provision ? 


Answebs 

Indigenous schools conducted by trained or 
mtiried masters should, in any plan tl at might 
ht laid down, receive more pecuniary aid than 
others 

To expect success it would be very necesrary 
to impress on the minds of the Governmeit 
ofTcers m tlie tnofussil that Govcmmint had 
resolved to endeavour to encourage and foster 
indigenous schools, nnd that for success they 
relied on the conlial co-operation of the r 
ofliccra 1 have no doubt that district officers 
tvlietber of the rducationnl or of other Depart 
ments, ini,.ht do much towards tl e obj in 
view, and that they would gladly do it if they 
were satisrcd that the now neglected inihge 
nous schools could bo rendered more n«eful tlian 
they are at present nnd tint it was the inten 
tion of Government to improve them 

fi Speaking of Gujarat, there is hardly any 
home education uorth speaking of 


6 Tlierc is hardly any agency that Oorem 
ment might look to for the supply of elerocnUry 
instruction in rural dutnets except that of m 
d gcDous schools 

7 I think it would be desirable to eotruit 
constituted Jocal bodies with control over all 
ll e expenses connected with pnmary schbols, 
subject to the general supemsion of the Govern 
ment Dducational Dcrartment These local 
bodies would be bitter judges as to the salaries 
of Uachers nnd oilier pecuniary matters con 
nected with the schools, tluia a central autho 
rity who i# hardly expected to bo well ae- 
quainted with the circumstances and require 
ment of every locality I woul 1, however, give 
such bohes DO authority directly to interfere 
with the system of education Ihey might do 
a great deal m the way of periodically submit- 
ting a report expressing any vuews oreitgges 
tions they might havo to offer regarding the 
working of the system 

8 I think that Municipalities might well he 
callid upon to contnbute towards the expenses 
of education The amount of contribution lu 
each case should bear a certain jicrccnfage to 
the income of the Jlunicipahty, not being so 
high as to laterfere with the neces«ary sanitary 
arraDgements, &c 

For the present, Munipalitics should, 1 think, 
contribute towards the expenses of elementary 
instruction only, including grants to indigenous 
schools I fear that there are no Moniapali 
tics in Gujarat which could at present do more 
and that there may be some which could not 
contribute sullicicnt funds even for elementary 
schools In the case of the latter, the deficiency 
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QCESTIO'JS 


9 Have jou aD> suf'nstions to make on the 
system in force for proviaing tcadiera in primary 
BcliooU? 'What 18 the present eociat atatua of 
Tilla^ schoolmasters? Do they exert a bene- 
ficial influence among the wllagcrs ? Can yon 
su^^st measures, other than increaeo of pay, 
for improving their position? 


10 W hat subjects of instruction if intro 
iluced into primary sdiools would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large and 
especially to tie agricultuial classes? Should 
any special means bo adopted for making the 
instruction m such subjects cfEcient? 


Answies 

shonld, I snbmit, be made up from provincial 
or other fnnds 

The management of primary schools wholly 
or partially supported by Municipahties should 
bo entrust to Mumci^ Committees 
haa been said about rural schools apphes equally 
to such schools 

Where Government contribute with the 
hluQicipahty towards the maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools, tho Monicipal Committee 
should be given to understand that m case of 
failure or default on its part, Government would 
withdraw their contribution But a more 
clTectaal plan, and one that would meet all cases, 
would be to pass a legislative enactment for 
regulating municipal contnbutions, and reahs 
ing the same m case of default 

0 1 understand that at present ont of about 
900 head teachers of primary schools in Gujarat, 
about 650 are trained teachers As to assistant 
teacher^ very few of these are trained I need 
not say how important it is to provide trained 
teachers I nnuerstand the salanes offered to 
assistant teachers ore not enBcient to secure 
trained teachers In the majority of cases they 
receive Its 6 or Its 6 per month 

Tho inilucnce of & schoolmaster among the 
villages depends almost entirely on his oharacter 
If he behaves well and shows sympathy to 
wards the people, ho acquires confidence and 
influence In this wn^ some masters do possess 
tnflueneo among the villagers 

It would be desirable for inspecting officers to 
beep themselves acquainted as to i^etlier the 
vjllagcra like and respect tbeir schoolmaster 
W*hcre such is not the case, they should endea- 
vour to ascertain and remove the cause of discord 

1 understand that district officers who visit 
Government village schools do not always re 
ci^fiuse the necessity for treating the school 
masters with the cmlity and consideration due 
to their calbng and local position This lowers 
the masters lU the eyes of the people It 
would bo a beneficial measure to impress on in 
•pccting and other distnct officers the necesnty 
for treating schoolmasters with, cinhty 

I fuiiber think it would tend to improve the 
status of schoolmaaters if they were drafted 
into other branches of the public service as 
opportunities occurred As a rule they have 
now no promotion to look forward to except in 
their own Ime, in which promotion is very 
limited 

10 I think that the following new subjects 
might be introduced into the lower class primary 
schools • — 

(«) The usual native way of writing frac 
tions and working exainples 
(J) Simple book keeping according to 
native usage 
(c) lietter wntin* 


19 
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STiTFltENTR BZUTPJO TO Tlir 


Questions 


11 Is the vernac ikr recognised and taught 

in tlic schools of your Province the dialect of 
the people ? and if noti are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? • 

12 Is the system of pajment by results 
suitable in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 


13 Have yw any suggestions to mate re 
ganling the taking of fees in primary schools? 


A^SWEBS 

(rf) Seme simple elementary instruclioniin 
improicd agncultnre 

I do not think any special means sronld he 

Z ired to make instruction in Uicso subjects 
lent beyond the inspecting officers giving 
the necessary attention to the matter 
11 Tlio vernacular taught m the schools in 
Qujarat u tlio dialect of the people 


12 In my opinion the system of payment 
by Tcsnlts which is now in force is certainly 
calculated to induce a schoolmaster to exert 
himself to increase the attendance and to pass 
as many pupils os it is jv>«sible for him to do 
But this may he done, and 1 understand is done, 
at the cost of the real object of edueatioa. It 
M a powerful temptation to the master to work 
his pupils beyond tbeir capacity The consc 
<iucncc IS what is commonly callw by nalires 
“parrot learning" Such learning is easily 
acquired and as easilv forgotten without the 
improvement of the mind to anything like the 
extent expected The injurious effects of such 
a system both on the body and mind, espwially 
of pupils of tender nge, need not be more than 
ollodM to 

The system further cannot but have an nn- 
wholesome influence on the master himself As 
extra remuneration granted under the eystem 
•ometimes exceeds the regular salary, the master 
must be in a fevemh state donng the year to 
do all ID bis power to gam the largest payment 
lie can have no time to catend his own know* 
ledge ^ pnvate study, and thereby become 
more efficient ns a schoolmaster I ehonid sot 
be surprised to learn that under tlie system 
roaster rolls were sometimes fahifled In short, 
the system appeals to mercenary motives on the 
part of low.paid men, and cnunot be expected 
to produce very bcoeflcial results 

13 I think that fees should be charged to 
those who can pay them, but no boy should be 
refused admission into a public school because 
bis parents, tbougb desirous that he should 
attend the school, are too poor to pay the fee 
At present the number of free studtnts is re 
etneted to 20 per cent 

The scale of fees now charged is according to 
he standard the pupil may be learmog —that is 
to say, the lowest* fee is charged for the lowest 
standard and the scale rises ns higherstandards 
are reached 

The scale of fee ranges from J anna to 2 
annas At n few exceptional places it nses to 
0 annas 


^is scale 13 not exorbitant if it were re 
gulatcd by tl e means of the payers The exist 
•®g system la calculated to prevent hojs from 
entering higher standards if their parents arc 
not able to pay more than what they have been 
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rentes oa accoant of books, Ic , increase with 
tlio pro»resa the boys make I am aware that 
it would not be convenient to assess the fees 
according to the means of the parents This is, 
however, a matter of detail, and I daresay 
means could be found in the new local self 
{^vemment arrangements to overcome this 
difficuUy If, however, it were found imprac 
ticabJe to assess the fee according to the 
mea^ of the payers, I have no hesitation m 
urging that one or two low rates of fee might 
ho Euhgtitnted, so that knowledge might be 
placed within the reach of the masses 


Ae regards free students, I would have no 
limit to their number In a system of national 
eduealion no hoy should be refused the blessings 
of knowledge, il he ts too poor to pay for it 
If the majority of the people in n village are 
too poor to pay tbe fees, X would provide a free 
school for that village 

li TVill you favour the Commission with 14 Tie increase of prjiaajy schools depends 
your views, first, as to how the number of pn* upon funds I do not think that for the pre 
mary schools can he increased , and, secondly, sent it would do to look to private sources for 
how they can he gradually tendered more tunda "We have not yet reached that social 
ecBcient? and material condition in which private or local 

nebon may he relied upon As it is, I fear 
Government will have for a long tune to con 
tione to raise funds, directly or indirectly, for 
such pnrposes 

As regards rendering primary schools more ■ 
efficient, I have already alluded to the necessity 
of provfdmg trained masters Z would here eda 
that the inspection should be more efficient and 
tborongh than it is said to he ot present I 
think ue suS of inspecting officers should be 
increa^ At present the number of Deputy 
inspectors sod (heir assistants in the fonr dis> 
tncts of Ahmedahad, Kaira (without the Panch 
AlabahfV -B/nadv and Snrat la only seven 
These have to inspect 017 vernacular schools 
attended by about 66,000 pupils In other 
words, each officer has ou an average 131 
schools and about 0,500 pupils to inspect and 
examine Tins work they are expected to do 
in eight months of the year Bat in addition 
to (h« worir they niu«fc have mnch ofljce and 
other work to do Then, some time is also 
taken up in travelhng Then we have to deduct 
Sundays and holidays, and days of sickness 
from the working ^ys Takin g all circum- 
stances into consideration, the time at the 
disposal of the officers for the work of inspec- 
tion IS veiy inadequate indeed This matter 
requires close attention 

The efficiency of schools, I need not observe, 
depends also upon the qualifications of the 
inspecting officers The Deputy Inspectors 
should be graduates and their assistants at least 
matncnlated men, and both should have a 
knowledge of the most approved method o£ 
teaching It would perhaps meet the re- 
quirements of the ease if the inspecting officers 
^ con'lituted, so to speak, a professional 
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STATtWKVTS BELAWO TO TUC 


QCtSTIONS A’fSVEM 

liiancK of (lie rjncoiionnl Dcpirtment On. 
duate^ and TnaincvUtcd zom tni»htl>e Icmnd 
who nroaM rloct tliat Iin«, and imire the 
noccssiry training at the traiainj* colle^'es if 
they were pronii*«l employment m preference 
to others 

There i« another matter connected mth the 
question of rendetin^ primary edncation in 
Uujirat more cfEcient tlian it la at present 
Tlie raisting courso of instruction in pnmair 
* inrhooU u too limited It was, perhaps, intend 
(d to a extent na a 6tcppmg.stone to (he 
higher branches of knowledge which were to 
he unparted vn English Lsen aa such I soi 
of opinion that the course is too simple and > 
limited in its scope, and that there is room for 
improTement in this respect But a large 
namber of pupils acquire their education in 
pnmaiy schools alone, and do not or cannot 
pursoc it further in English For such pupils 
espccialJr the TcrnacuUr course of instruction 
fibould 1 submit, ho superior both in quantity 
and quality, so that when they leave the verna 
cular schools they may carry with them im 
proved minds and some aseful knowledge It 
w rather hard for the masses that they should 
not he enabled to acquire better Imowledge 
than they now can through their own vcrnacu 
tan I am aware of the value of English 
fangoage os the medium of higher edueation 
hut what 1 sabiBit is that the staodard of »• 
stniction in the vemacolar might he higher 
than It IS 

It may he gcncmlly indicated that thever 
nacular course might include Algebra, Enelid, 
Atensuratioo Elements of Natoral Phdoeophy, 
simple elements of Chemistry (specially in k 
fercnce to agncultore), tie use of the globes, 
simple eUmente of PoUtial Economy, History, 
Orammar of a higher class, n criti^ study of 
the Vernacular, &c I am aware that the 
Jugbw books of the Qujarathi vernacular senes 
contain lessons on some of the above subjects 
But these lessons are scattered and are otherwise 
such that they do not supply the want above 
indicated 
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Qcestjons 

Tntli or without ail, without mjtirj to educa- 
tion or to intercs-ta winch it is the dutf of 
Government to protect? 

17 In the Pronnee with which i-ou nro 
acqnainUd arean^ pcntlemen able ana ready 
to come forward and aid, cien more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant m aid 8j*8tem ? 


IS If the Goicrnroent, or any local authority 
having control of public mone>, were to an 
nounce its determination to withdraw after a 
given terra of years from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what mea 
sures uould be host adapted to stimulate private 
effort in the interim so as to secure the mam 
tenance of such institatioa on a private foot- 
ing? 


10 Have you any remarks to offer on the 
pnnciptes of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its admimHration? Are the grants 
adequate In the case of (a) college*, (f) boys* 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools t 

11 ow lar IS the wholi. educntvenal 
system, as at present administered, one of prac- 
tical neutrality, % t , one m wl icU a school or 
a college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspeetron from 
any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it? 

21 IMiat classes pnncipally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and 
colkgcs for the education of their children? 
How far IS the complaint well fonnded that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enongli for 
such education? %t'hat Is the rato of fees 
payabk for higher education m jour ProMUce, 
and do you consider it ade<tuatc ( 




17 Comparatively spraLing, Onjarat has 

made but limited progress in Vacation, and 
there are to my know I^gc no gentlemen able 
and ready to establish schools as a matter of 
business , 

As regards any aid from private sources in 
the establishment of such institutions, I regret 
to pay that 1 cannot at present entertain any 
exj^tatious m that direction Most of the 
ncii and leading famil es of Uc lanl have 
grievously suffered from the commercial ucis- 
fiitudes of later times and are not in a posi 
lion to offer pecumaiy aid for educational and 
charitable purposes as they used to do in their 
prosperous days 

18 If Oorerament wish to mthdraw from 
the raaintenanee of a higher educational insti 
tution, an effvctual plan to stimulate private 
effort so os to preporc the way for a similar 
institution being maintained on a pnvafe foot 
log would be on tho one hand to offer a liberal 
gmnt-iD aid to a compeUnt person who might 
unlcrtakc to open a private institution in the 
locality, and on tlie other to gradually raise 
the scale of fees id the Government institution 
1 am, however, decidedly of opinion tl at tl e 
time lus not come even for entertaining lie 
idea of the Government withdrawing from 
the maiDtenanco of h gl er e<lucation, an I tor 
trusting to private ageocies to undertake lU 


W fat as I ava wwaw tl t as 
regards Government aid to institutions in winch 
Tcngious principles are taug! t and to tho«e m 
winch they an. not taught, is ono of practical 
neutrality But ns rega^s inspection I have 
no experience as to whetJicr the pnncijk of 
neutr^ity u practicallyadhcrel to 
21 I have already stated what classes of 
people pnncipally send Uieir children to primary 
schools It may t<c said in general tliat the 
Eimectasscs avail themselves of bjgl er infti 

(UtlODS. 



8TiTt«t'<T8 SEUTI&a TO THE 


QctsTioNS Asstrztts 

tiraocli of llio I^Jucational Department. Qrs 
duntos and matnculatod men miglit be foand 
liho tronld #‘lpct that line, and receive the 
necessary Iraimnff at the trainiop colleges if 
they were promised croplojment m preference 
to others 

Thcro IS another matter connected with the 
question of rendering primary education m 
Uujarat more cfSeient t^n it is at present 
The eiuting course of instruction in pnmary 
• schools is too limited It was, perhaps, intend 
ed to a great extent os a steppiog-etono to the 
higher branches of knowledge, which were to 
be imparted m Englisli Even ns such I am 
of opinion that the conr«c is too simple and , 
limited iQ its scope, and that there u room lor 
improTcmcnt in this respect But a brge 
number of pupils acqniro their education m 
primary schools alone, nnd do not or cannot 
pursno It further in English For such pupils 
especially tho Tcrnaculaf course of instruction 
should 1 submit, he superior both in quantity k 
and quality, to that when they lease the verna* 
culat cchoolft they may carry with themim 
prored minds and some useful knowledge It 
M rather hard for the masses that they shoull 
not bo enabled to acquire better knowledge 
than they now can through their own Tcntaeu 
lara 1 am aware of the value of English 
language as the medium of higher educatioa 
hut what I submit is that tho standard of m* 
struction m the versacnlar might be higher 
than It u 

It may bo generally isdimted that the rcr 
nacular oonrso might inclnde Algebra, Enchd 
MensunUon Elements of hfatnraT Philosophy, 
timplv clemeats tf Chemistry (specially m r« 
fercoco to agncultnre), the use of the glebes, 
simple elements of Political Economy, History, 
Orammar of a higher class, a critiod stndy of 
the Vernacular, to I am aware that the 
higher books of the Oujarathi vernacular senes 
contain lessons on some of the above subjects 
Bat these lessons are scattered and are otherwise 
such that they do not supply the want above 
indicated 


16 Do you know of any instances in which 
Government educatioi al institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, ss contem-w 
pitted in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 
1854? and what do you vegaid as the chid 
reasons why more effect has not been given to 
that provision ? 


16 Do yon k-now of any cases m whidi 
GovOTment institutions of the higher order 
m ght be closed or transferred to pnvate bodies 


It appears to me worthy of consideration 
whether vernacular high sdiools should not be 
opened at central pbces 

15 1 am not aware that in Gujarat any 
Government educational institutiona of the 
lugher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies 
If by * local bodies " ace meant Municipali 
ties and Local Fund Committees, the reason 
why higher education has not been taken op 
by them IS, I believe, that the former are 
tw poor, and that the funds at the disposal of 
the latter are properly appropriated for pnmary 
education 

18 1 do not think that at least for some 
tune to come these local bodies would be m ft 
position to provide funds for higher education 
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Qozstions 

TTith or mtliout aid, witliout injurj to edoca 
tion or to any interests wluch it is tlie dnty of 
Goremiaent to protect ? 

17 In tlie Province witli whicli you arc 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than beretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 


18 If tlie Government, or any local authority 
having control of pubhe money, were to an 
nounce its determination to -withdraw after a 
given term of years from fho maintenaDce of 
any higher educational institution, what mea 
Bures -would bo best adapted to stimulate private 
effort in the interun, so as to secure the mam 
tenauce of such institution ou a private foot* 
Wff? 


19 Hare you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its admtoi«tratioa? Arc the grants 
adequate la the case of (a) colleges, (b) boys* 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (c/) normal schools? 

20 How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of prac* 
tical neutrality, r e , one m which a school or 
a college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspectton from 
any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

21 What classes principally avail them 
solves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their cluldren? 
How far is the complaint well founded that 
the -wealthy ^sses do not piy enough for 
such education? "What is the rate of fees 
payable for higher education in your Province, 
and do you consider it adequate ? 


AnswIrs 


17 Comparatively speaking, Gujarat has 

midebut limited progiess in Vacation, and 
there are to my knowledge no gentlemen able 
and ready to establish schools as a matter of 
business , 

As regards any aid from private sources in 
the establishment of such institutions, I regret 
to say that I cannot at present entertain any 
expectations in that direction hlost of the> 
n<ni and leading famihes of the land have 
grievously suffered from the commercial vicis- 
situdes of Later times and are not in a posi- 
tion to offer pecuniary aid for educational and 
charitable purposes as they used to do in their 
prosperons days 

18 If Government wish to withdraw from 
the maintenance of a higher educational msti 
tutiOQ, an effectual plan to stimulate private 
effort tio as to prepre the way for a similar 
iDstitnhon being maintained on ajonvate foot 
log wonld be on the one band to offer a liberal 
grant-in aid to a competent person who might 
undertake to open a private institution m the 
locality, and on the other to gradually raise 
the scale of fees in the Governmeat institution 
I am, however, decidedly of optmon that the 
time lias not come even for entertaining the 
idea of the Government withdrawing from 
the maintenance of higher education and for 
trusting to private agencies to undertake it 


20 So far as I am aware, the system as 
regards Government aid to institutions in which 
religious principles are taught, and to those in 
which they arc not tanght, is one of practical 
neutrality But as regards inspection 1 have 
no expenence as to whether the principle of 
neutrality is practically adhered to 

21 I have already stated what classes of 
people principally send their children to primary 
schools It may be said m general tliat the 
same classes avail themselves of higher msti 
tutions 

I understand tliat the rates of fees in higher 
Government schools are Ee 1 and Es 2 per 
month In the recently established Gujarati 
College the rate is Rs C I think these rates, 
in addition to the cost of books are not too 
low On the contrary, they press heavily on 
the poorer parents who wish to give their sons 
higher education \ 

I think, that in Gujarat there are not many 
persona who could afford to pay higher fees 
If fees were charged according to the means 
of the paj'ers, some persons would no doubt 
£0 
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STiTEUEKTS ItSLATIKO TO THE 


Questions 


£2 Can jou ndOnco any instance of a pro- 
prietary Ecliool or coUige supported entirely by 
fees? 

23 Is it in your opinion possible for a non 
Government institution of tlie liiRber order to 
become influential and stable ivhcn in direct 
competition with a similar Goicmment institu 
•tion? If so, under what conditions do jou 
cons der that it might become so? 


25 Do educated natives in jonr Province 
readily find remunerate e employment? 


20 Is the instruction imparted in sccon lary 
schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies fortbernitb 
useful and practical information’ 


32 What IS the system of school inspection 
pursued m your Province ? In what respect is 
it capable of improvement? 

S3 Can you suggest any method of securing 
efficient voluntary agency in the work of in 
spection and esamination ? 

S5 Are the present amngemente td the 
Education Department in regard to examina 
tions or text books or in any other way. Such 
as unnecessanly interfere with the free develop- 
meuf of private institutions? Do they m any 
wise tend to check the development of naturd 
character and ab hty, or to interfere with the 
production of a useful vernacular literature? 


Answebs 

have to contnbute more than tlicy now do but, 
on tie other hand, the rate w ould hare to be 
lowered to suit the circumstances of many 

22 I undmUtid that there isnosclcfolor 
colli^in Gujarat supported entirely by f«s 
except a school at Anmeilal ad, but it is said 
to bo in a most unsatisfactory condition 

23 It IS possibln for a non Qoicmmect in 
Etitntion of tlic higher order to compete faionr 
ably with a similar Government institution if 
the co*t of education given in itbele<s, the 
quality of education givin in both being the 
nme I may, however, add that in the case 
of anon Gov emmentschoel or colUgc established 
and managed by a private gentleman, there 
would be no guarantee for stability 

25 Considering the population of Gujarat, 
educated natives form but a very small fraction 
of it Uicy are ab«orl)ed m the different 
brand cs of tho Government service, and nbo 
in railway and other c-tablishmvnts On the 
wboU, It may be said tliat educated natives in 
Gnjint at present find pretty remunerative 
t-mploymcnl 

2C It appears to me that the course of in 
stnictioD given in secondary schools is de«igued 
to piepare j upils for higher institutions la 
other words, tbe<c schools are so many links of 
the whole chain of instruction from the pn 
maty school to the college Thus although 
the cour«e of instruction given m seeondarr 
echooli IS useful so far as it g5ce, still I think 

that It 18 capabU of improvement, specially in 
reference to pupils who do not wish to pursue, 
or owing to want of means are unable to pur 
sue, tbeir studies furtlier Tins improvement 
tmgbt be effected specially in (he vernacular 
course I have already inJieatf-d the direction in 

which the instruction given in primary schoo's 
might bo improved I think further that the 
standard for admitting boys fn m vernacular into 
Anglo vernacular schools might be raised, so that 
they might be better grounded in useful element 
ary brandies of knowledge before they are 
admitted to the study of English 

82 I have given before my opinion regard 
ing inspection 

88 1 believe that at pTe®cnt we should hard 
ly find among the native community of Gujarat 
voluntary agency for the work of inspecting 
and examining schools 

35 1 have no experience as regards the first 
part of the question 

As regards the second part the j rovading 
of tlie text books by Government may be inter 
feriDg with the production and development cf 
vernacular literature in that line 13ut I do 
not think that lu the present state of education 
in Gujarat the subject of text books could with 
any advantage be left to be arrranged by 
authorsand schoolmasters between them On the 
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QuESnoss 


3G In a comfiloto scLenic cf pJ« 62 |w« f»r 
India, what parts can, m 3 our opinion be most 
effectively taken 1} the State and by othtr 
agencies ? 

37 hat effect do you think tliat the with 
drawal of Oo\ernnii.nt to a large extent from 
the direct mauagiment of schools or colle<»cs 
would liavc DWD the spread of education, Md 
the growth of a spint of refianoo upon local 
ixcrtions and combination for local pur 
pos a ? 

33 Inthecient of the Coiemment ivith 
drawing to a largeextent from the direct man 
agement of schools or colleges, do you appre 
hend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would deteriorate ? It }ou 
think so, wliat measures would you suggest in 
order to ireyeut tins ro-ult ? 


10 Are an) steps taken for promoting 
the physical well bling of students m the 
schoolsor collegis in your Province? Haicjou 
any suggiwtway to nislo oa the tuhjtxt ? 


Assn BUS 

contrary, such a course would certainly be 
injanona to the cause of educatiou What 
might, however, be (lone to encourage authors 
arnicaw to me to be to mntc them to prepare 
school books and adopt such of lliem for State 
echoots as m ght be recommended by a com 
mittco of quahr «1 gentlemen 


37 The withdrawal of Government from the 

direct management of schools or colleges mi"ht 
stimulate private native agency, but to a very 
small extent, and so far as Gujarat is concerned 
I feci no doubt tlut such a measure would 
matenall) retard education Tlie people are 
)et too backward and too poor for the growth 
among them of a spirit of self reliance 

38 I do apprehend that m the event of Gov 
ernment withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools and colleges, 
the elaudard of instruction in s ich institutions, 
if nov, as might be established by natives 
would, in tlie present state of things be vet), 
ladifferent TIic way to prevent such a result 
would be to attach to the grant-m aid such 
Etnngcut conditions as would seenre efficienc) 

I doubt, however, whether such a measure 
would ensure success 

Besides, as the pnocipal object of the man 
agers efeveh tastitutieas mtakl he to eeoun as 
large a grant from Goiemment as possible, 
the evils of cramming and superficial teaching 
would prevail 

40 I understand that gymnasia are attached 
to the high schools and colleges m Gujarat and 
physical exerew is taught at some vernacular 
schools by the masters 

The physical training of boys is not, however, 
attended to systematically as a part of the edu 
cational scl eme I would if possible, have a 
play ground attached to every school and have 
gymnastic apphonres an 1 game kit supplied to 
every large kIiooI Then a time should be set 
apart for boys to play every day under the direc 
tioo of the teacher or gymnastic master wl ere 
one IS employed It would also be desirable to 
engage a professional person in each divj«ioD to 
go fromplace to place supervising theworkmg of 
gymnasia and instructing teachers and advanced 
boys iQ suitable exercises Then the inspect 
log officers should in tl e course of their tours 
hold gymnastic examinations and award prizes 

I think however, that though some progress 
inthephyscal wellbeing of bojs might be 
secured by some systematic mode of operation 
it IS not possible to secure the full advantages 
of physical training "o long as the custom of 
mariying infants continues In the case of 

many boys there IS another drawback ti? the 

wan of sufficient and wholesome food 
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CTATEUESTS BZUTISO TO THE 


QtrESTlONS 


22 Can you adduce any instance of a pro- 
prietary ecliool or college supported entirely by 

23 Ib it in jour opinion T»s«ililc for a non- 
Government institution of tlio higlier order to 
become influential and stable velicii in direct 
competition with a similar Goicmmint inslitii 

*tion? If so, under what conditions do jou 
consider that it might Lecome so ? 


25 Do educated nitiiea in your Proiincc 
readily find remunerotne emplojment ? 


20 la the instruction imparted in sccon larj 
schools calculated to store the minds of tliose 
vho do not pursue their studiea further nith 
useful and practical information ? 


32 IVhat IS tl e system of school inspection 
pursued in jour Province ? In wliat respect is 
it capable of improvement? 

33 Can you suggest any method of securing 
efficient voluntary agency m the work of m 
spection and examication ? 

S5 A.Te ttie present aTTangements of Uie 
Education Department in regard to examina- 
tions or text books, or in any other way, such 
as unnecessarily mterfere with the free develop, 
ment of private institutions? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the deielopment of natural 
character and ab lity, or to interfere with the 
production of a usetul vernacular literature® 


Aksue&s 

have to eonlnbute more than they now do, but, 
on the other hand the rate nouHLaictole 
loniTcd to suit the circumstances of many 

22 I nnilrrstand that there is no kIiooI or 
college- m Gujarat supported entirely by fees 
cYcept a Fcl Dol nt AhmedabnO, but it is said 
to be in a most unsatisfactorj condition 

21 It is rossiblo for a non Goiernment in 
etitution of tlie higher order to compete faionr 
ably with a similar Government institution if 
the cost of education gum in it be K^ss, the 
quality of cilucation guen in both being the 
same I may, Iioweicr, add that in the case 
of nnoD Goicmment school or college establ shed 
ami managed bj a private gentleman, there 
woul I be no guarantee for stability 

25 Considering the population of Gnjant, 
rducatcil naturs form but a very small fraction 
of It The} are ab«orI)e<l m the different 
branches of the Government serMcc, and also 
in railway and other e-tablishments On the 
whole, It may be said tliat educated natives in 
Cojvrat fit present find pretty TfwiwentiTe 
employment 

2C It oppears to mo that the course of in 
struction given in secondarj schools is designed 
to prepare pupils for higher iDsUtutioss. In 
other words, these schools arc so many links of 
the whole chain of instruction from the pn 
niary school to the college Thus, altlough 
the course of instruction given in lecondair 
schools 1$ useful so far as it gCics, still I think 
that it IS capahh of improrcment, spectallj in 
reference to pupils who do not wish to porsue, 
or owing to want of means ore unable to pur 
sue, their studies furthtr Tl is imprevement 
ought be effected sj«cially in the vornacukir 
Course 1 hare alreadj indicated the direction in 

which the instruction gi\cn in inmary sihoo's 

might be improved I think further that the 
standard for ulmitting bojsfnm vernacular into 
Anglo-vcrnacularschoolsmightberoi i-d so that 
they might be better grounded in useful ehment 
ary branches of knowledge before they are 
admitted to the study of English 

32 I have given before my opinion regard 
mg inspection 

33 I believe that nt prerent we should hard 
ly find nmongthenativecommunity of Gujarat 
voluntary agency for the work of in«peetuig 
and examining schools 

35 I have no expenence as regards the first 
part of the question 

As regards the second part the providing 
of the text books by Govcniment may be inter 
fenng with the production and development of 
vernacular literature in that lice But I do 
not tiuuk that in the present state of e location 
in Gujarat the subject of test books could with 
any advantage be left to be urrranged by 
authors and schoolmasters between them On the 
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Questions 


CO Docs a slnct interpretation of tlic pnnei- 
nle of religious neutralitj rcfiuiro the with, 
^ivn! of the Goiernmcnt from the direct 
management of colleges and schools 7 


63 How far do joucous Jer it necessary for 
European professors to bo employed in eoUeges 
educating op to tho D A standard? 

66 Aw European professor* employed or 
liWelyiobc cmplojcd in coUegss ntider naUae 
maagsmeot? 


67 Are thccircnmstancea of any class of tho 
population 1 ft jour province (ey , tlio Mobam. 
Cleans) such as to rt. 0 U>w exceptional treat, 
xnent in the matter of English education? To 
what arc these circumstances due, and how for 
have they been provided for? 

03 How far Mould Government bo justified 
in witficfrawing from any existing sedoof or 
coll^c, m places where any class of tho popu- 
lation objects to attend the only alternative in- 
stitution on the irround of its religious teach- 
ing? 

69 Can schools and colleges under native 
management compete successfully wnth cor. 
responding institutions under European man- 
agement? 

70. Are the conditions on which grants in- 
aid are given m jour Province more onerous 
and corapUcated than necessary ? 


AwswEas 

I have heard thal sometimes registered 
EchMls arc refused aid because of the want of 
funds Tliough tins may not occur frequently, 
atill it shmild, if possible, bo avoided, as uncer- 
fainty in this respect must have a deterrent 
elTicton those whownsh to open schools relying 
on Ooicmment aid 

60 1 do not see how the principle of religious 
neutrality can ho interpreted to mean that Gov- 
ernment should withdmw from the direct man- 
a^mcftt of colleges and schools, unlc'S they 
violated tho pnneiplo by teaching anything 
directly opposed to those broad pnnciples of re- 
ligion and morality which arc common to all 
secis and nations, — if, for instance, they were 
teaching Atheism or Thu^ism If it be a 
fact that tho Government or their servants arc 
violating the principle of neutrality, they should 
at once correct tho abuso and adhere ngidly to 
that pnnciple, instead of witlidrawiDg from the 
direct admuustration of oducation 

65 Euroiiean professors are, I think, neces- 
sary to tcocfi tho English language in higher 
institntiosB and to supervise end direct their 
work 

66 There is no college in British Gujarat 
under native management 

If collegiate institutions under native manage* 
fnent promised to he profitable, it u, I think, 
not unlikely that European professors would be 
employed in such iDstitubons 


68 I am of opinion that the Government of 
sssefcif, 

ing tbeir own educational institutions and 
thereby compelling their subjects to go to the 
only alternative mstitutions to which they 
object on the ground of its religious teaching 
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43 Hare you any remarks to make on tlio 
subject of mixed schools ? 

4i 'Whatistho best method o! pro\iJuig 
teachers for girls 7 

45 Are the grants to girls* schools larger m 
amount and given on less onerous terms, than 
tl osc to hoys schools , an 1 u the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

4G In the piomotion of female education, 
what share lias already been taken by European 
lades, and Low far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladjcs might take in 
this cause ? 

47 hat do you regard asthc chief defects, 
other than any to which you haio already re 
ferred that exnerience lias Lrought to ligft m 
the educational system as it Las been liUhcrto 
a Iministcrcd ? What suggestions liave you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48 la any part of the expenditure incurred 
by the Government on lugh education in your 
Province unnecessary ? 

5t Has the demand for h gU education m 
jour Pronneo reached such a stage as to make 
tie profession of teaching a proCtoUo one? 
Have schools been opened 1 y men of good posi 
tiou as a means of maintaiamg themselves? 

55 Towhatclasseaof institutionsdoyontlunk 

tl at tl B swtem of assigamg grants acceding 
to the res ilts of periodical examinations should 
be app] ed? hat do jou regard as the chief 
conditiOTs for making this system cquiUlh, 
and usefi}! ? v •» 


St There IS vet nolling to show that the 
demand for high education m Gujarot has reach 
ed such a stage as to make tlie profession of 
teaching a profitable one There Is notaiiDglo 
higli class private school in the Pronocc man 
aged by a nalne gentleman 
55 I do Dot think that any class of schools 
could at present bo totally exclud^ from the 
benefit of the grants in aiif system 
But if one of the objects of the sptem be 
to eneourage the opcniDg of private scnools by 
qualified natives as n matter of business, tbs 
present system is net calculated to effect this 
object, inasmuch as it does not recogni«e the 
dilTmneo between a pnvnto school wholly de 
pendent on fees and Govemment aid and one 
wlucb, besides these sources of income, possesses 
otlicr funds In places where schools of the 
latter kind exist private schools have very 1 ttle 
ebauco of success, except nnder very special 
circumstances 


I am of opinion that m the case of schoole 
opened by qualified persons as a matter of 
business the grant might be increased, at least 
for some time to come It is my impression 
that the aid now given is not sufficient and that 
It might be mereased to i if not J of the gro's 
expenses of a school Such a measure would no 
doubt encourage qualified native gentlemen to 
adopt teaching as a profession 

I am also of opinion that the conditions and 
rules for granting aid might be less eblorate 
and rigid than tho=e which now exist 
The present system involves uncertainty as to 
e amount of grant a school propnetor may 
eipwt from year to year Tins might be 
avended by fixing a minimum annual grant in 
subject to some simple and general 
conditions as to attendance and teaching 
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Questions 


CO Does a itncl intcrpretalion cfthe princi* 
fie ot religious neutralit) rt^mre th«* tnlh* 
Srau-al of tlie Oo\ernroent from the direct 
roano^reest ot colleges aud Khools f 


63 How far do you cons Jef it neeciKar} for 
EaTojwon prefoasors to be employed in eoUegea 
educating up to the D A, ctJodinl ? 

C6 Are European profeawrj employed or 
likely to be emplojcd in colleges und<.r natiru 
n4Bg>‘njeijt ? 


67. Are thoeinramstancos of any ela.ss of the 
population m your province , the Mohim* 
tnadan*) aucli as to rv^^uirc exceptional treaU 
Dient in the matter of logluh cducalon? To 
what are theso circumstances dqc, aud how far 
liaro they fjcen pros it W for ? 

C3 How far wonll Goicrnrnent bo jusliRrsI 
ID withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the popn* 
lation objects to attend the only alternative in- 
stitution on the ground of its religious leach- 
ing? 

69 Can schools and colUges under natno 
managetneut compete saoMssfuIJy trjth cor- 
rihiponding losUtutions under European man- 
agement? 

70. Arc ths conditions on which grants-in- 
aid a ro given in jour I’roTincp more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

BanoDi, 

TheSSth Aujutl 1SS2 


Akswebs 

1 haip heard lint somclimcs registered 
schools an. refusal aid because of tho want of 
funds. Though this maj not occur frequently, 
■till it shmld, if possible, bo avoided, os uncer- 
tainty in this respect must have a dettrrent 
fffi-cton those whowiah to open schools relying 
OQ GoiTnuncotaiJ 

60 I do not see how the pnnciplo of religions 
neutrality can bo interpreted to mean that Gov - 
crument should withdraw from the direct man- 
ngmeot of colleges aiid schools, unless they 
violatal the pnnciplo by teaching anything 
directly opposed to lliosc Iroatl pnnciples of re- 
ligion and morality which arc common to all 
sects and nations,— if, for instance, they were 
leaching Atheism or Thuggism If it bo a 
fact that the Government or tlicir servants arc 
violating the pnnciplo of neutrality, they should 
■I once correct the abuse onJ adhere rigidly to 
that pnnciple, mstcatl of witliilrowing from the 
direct admiiustration of education 

65. European professorj are, I think, neces- 
sary to teach iho English Ltngnage in higher 
institutions and to sapem^e and direct their 
work 

66 There is no college in Bnti«li Gujarat 
under native mamigcment 

If coUrgiate instilotions under oalivo manage* 
ment promisctl to bo protitablc, it u, I think, 
not unlikely iLvt European professors would bo 
employed in such institutions. 


68 I am of opinion that the Government of 
India, a* such, iroiilJ not I'CjustiRed iQaboItsh- 
ing their own edncationnl institutions and 
tlicreby compelling their subjects to go to the 
only alternative institntions to which they 
object on tho ground of its religious teaching 


KAZl SHAHADUDIV. 


I>jtea S7tb KowmW 


From— n« {tsv.i: A.S 40 rBss 

To— The PreiiJent of the WneaUon Comuiusian 


As some of the slatementa which Occur m mr cr^^xammafion by Sfr Jacob are to 

convey n wrong impression on several points, I should be glad if you wou PP 



so 


STATZaPETS BELATISa TO THE 


Q0ESTIOVS 

43 Have j-ou any remarks to malcc on the 
subject of mixed schools ? 

4t TtTiat 13 the best method of providing 
teachers for girls ? 

45 Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in 
amount, and given on less onerous terms, than 
those to boys' schools , and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

4C In the piomotion of female edneation, 
what share has already been taken by European 
ladies , and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladjcs might take in 
this cause ? 

47 Vi hat do you regard as the chief defects, 
other tlian any to which you have already re- 
ferred that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been huherto 
ahninistered ? "tVhat suggestions have you to 
make for tbe remedy of such defects ? 

48 Is any part of the cxpenditorc incurred 
by the Government on high education in your 
Provmee unnecessary? 

54 Has tho demand for high education in 
your Province reached such a stage as to make 
U e profession of teaching a profitable one ? 
Have schools been opened by men of good posi. 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves? 

65 Towliatclassesof institutionsdoyouthink 

that the system of assigning grants according 
to the results of periodical examiaations thonld 
be applied? What do you regard as tbe cbief 
conditions for nuLmg this system eouitable 
and usefijl ? ^ 


Avswees 


54 Tliere is yet nothing to show that the 
demand for high eduaation in Gujarat has reach 
cd such a stage as to make the profession of 
teaching a profitable one There is not a single 
high class private school in tbe Pronnee man 
aged by a natne gentleman 
65 I do not think that any class of schools 
^Id at present be totally excluded from the 
benefit of the grants in anf system 
But if one of the objects of tho system be 
to encounge the opening of private schools by 
quahfied natives as a matter of busmess, the 
present system IS not calculated to effect this 
object, inasmuch as it does not recognise the 
difference between a private school wholly de 
P®Edent on fees and Government aid, and one 
which, besides these sources of income, possesses 
other funds In places where schools of the 
latter kind exist private schools liave very little 
chance of success, except under very special 
circumstances 

I nm of opinion that m the case of schools 
opened by qualified persons as a matter of 
bnsincsa the grant might be increased, at least 
for some time to come It is my impression 
that the' aid now given is not sufficient, and that 
It might be mcreosed to ^ if not i of the gross 
expenses of a school Such a measure would no 
doubt encourage qualified native gentlemen to 
adopt teaching as a profession 

I am also of opinion that the conditions and 
rules for grantmg aid might he less elaborate 
and rigid than those which now exist 

present system involves uncertainty as to 
the amount of grant a school propnetor may 
«pwt from year to year This might be 
avoided by fixing a imnimum annual grant m 
each case, subject to some simple and general 
conditions as to attendance and teaching 
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43 Have you any remarks to make on the 
subject of mixed schools ? 

4i What 29 the best method of providing 
teachers for girls ? 

45 Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in 
amount and given on less onerous trams, than 
those to bo}s schools and is the distinction 
sufEciently marked ? 

4G In the piomotion of female education, 
what share lias already been taken by European 
ladies , and how far would it he possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

47 What do you regard as the chief defects, 
other than any to which you have already re 
ferred that experience has brought to 1 ght in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48 Is any part of the eTpcndittire incurred 
by the Government on high education m your 
Province unnecessary ? 

54 Has the demand for high education in 
your Province reached such a stage as to make 
tie profession of teaching a profitable one? 
Have schools been opened by men of good post 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves? 

55 To what cla<se8 of institutions do youthiok 

tl at the system of assigning grants according 
to the results of periodical examinations should 
be amlied? H bat do you tegaid as the chief 
conditions for makmg this system equitable 
nud usefql ? v i 


54 There is yet nothing to show that the 
demand for high education m Gujarat has reach 
ed such a stage as to make the profession of 
teaching a profitable ere There is not a single 
high class private school in the ProMUce man 
aged by a native gentleman 

55 1 do not thmk that any class of schools 
could at present be totally excluded from the 
benefit of the grants m aid system 

But if one of the objects of the system bo 
to encourage the opening of pnvato schools by 
qualified natives as a matter of business the 
present system is not calculated to effect this 
object, inasmuch as it does not recognise the 
difference between a private school wholly de 
pendent on fees and Government aid and one 
which besides these sources of income, possesses 
other funds In places where schools of the 
latter kind exist private schools have very little 
chance of success, except under very special 
cinrumstances 


I am of opinion that in the case of schools 
opened by qualified persons as a matter of 
business the grant might be increased, at least 
for some time to come It is my imprc«sion 
that the aid now given is not sufTcient and that 
It might be mcreased to i if not 4 of the gTO«9 
exposes of a school Such a measure would no 
doubt encourage qualified native gentlemen to 
adopt teaching as a profession 

1 am also of opinion that the conditions sod 
j e^nting aid might bo less clahorato 
and rigid than those which now exist 


lue amount of grant a school proprietor 
/ear to year This migb 
avmded by fixing a minimum annual gran 
each ra-^e, subject to some simple and gei 
conditions as to attendance and teaching 
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meat my answers by a few remarU It would bave been unnecessary for me to mate the request 
had I not been too indisposed on the day my endence was taken to be able to deal quite satisfac 
tonly with every question that was raised 

1 Indigtnout teJools —In my evidence (answer 2) concerning this class of schools, I stated 
that for years they were cnrecogniscd, not to say ignored/'* and this statement was twice 
challenged by Mr Jacob The facta are these Indigenous schools not registered by the De 
partment are still known officially as “ unrea^Tnised ” schools and the term eipre ses fairly 
well the attitude of the Department towards them It was not until the year 1871 72 that any 
decided effort was made to draw some of them into the Government system Enquiries hail 
previously been made into their condition from time to time and some measures which did not 
succeed in winning their confidence had been proposed, but their work and its results liad been 
practicaUy Ignored Even so late as the year 1870 71, the Director of Public Instruction could 

Write ‘ 1 fear that the present indigenous schools are not worth the subsidy which would enable 

me to add them to my returns ’ and could argue that, if they were worthlesa, it was a waste of 
money to support them and if they were not worthless there were no pubhc funds to aid them 
with, as all the available funds were needed for the Government schools working by their side — 
(Educational Beport, 1870 71, page 103 ) 

With regard to lump grants to schools of this class, it is clear that it matters little whether 
the maximum be Es 30 per annum— as was the case until quite recently in some districts— 
or Bs 50, as stated by Mr Jacob, if the conditions arc such that the minimum of Bs 10 is all 
that most of the schools can hope to earn 

While it may be granted that the Govemment system and Government cess schools have had 
a beneficial effect m raising the standard of indigenous schools it must not be forgotten that mdi 
genons schools have also, on their part, exercbed a marked influence upon Government echools with 
regard to the subject of instruction 

'i Pnmarf iMoeJe —Speaking from my own experience of the working of Government 
echools in rural distncts 1 suggested in my evidence (answer 2) that a small local board or 
committee should he appointed for each village to which a Government school was established 
Thu plan, as 1 have since ascertained has been adopted by Government within the hst two or 
three years, but the circumstance has escaped mr observation, os I was absent from India at the 
tune when the measure was introduced. 1 would venture to suggest that the noir-offioia! members 
of these committees should be elected by the people themselves, subject to the approval of the 
Department, and that somo administrative functions sboold be given to the superior boards 

3 Grants tn at 1 —In my cross examination I inadvertently stated that the great reduction 
m grants effected in 1876^77 was due to the famine But this statement is contrary both to the 
facts of the case and to the evidence 1 had myself given in answer 22 The famine had nothing 
to do with the reduction, which was made simply and solely because Government could not continue 
to meet the growing demands of aided schools and colleges without either increasing the provincial 
erant, or else curtailing the expenditure on its own institutions A. merely temporary disturbance, 
however severe, could not possibly justify ftrmanent measures of such a, sweeping character The 
famine was only commencing then Mr Jacob was, 1 believe, the first to bring it forward in 
explanation of this retrogressive step on the part of Govemment Certainly we never heard of 
it before bir Mackiehan was examined m Calcutta, 

It is not conect to say that the Educational Department m 1876 arranged with school 
managers for the reduction of grants The reduction -was determined upon quite independently 
of them, and they were only asked to eay how they would like the reduction to be apphed 

4 In my evidence 1 stated that it bad been Ibe aim of the Educational Department to estab 
lish a complete system of its own rather than to devciopc n grant m aid system In order to 
refute this statement Mr Jacob in in his 19th question refers to the action of the Department m 
abstaining from opening an Anglo-vcrnacnlar school at Ah? ag, because a mission school rras 
already established there It is qmte true that, owing to the representations of the Collector of 
the distnct, the Educational Department did some years ago refrain from opening a school of its 
own at Allbag But a single mstance of this kind— for I do not thmk a second could be 
produced — is not sufficient of itself to establish a policy 

Tlus mission school at Alihig was the one to winch I allnded in my evidence (answer 18) as 
hanng received m micipal aid The grant was voted by the municipality while the same reienue 
officer was in eliarge of the CoHcctorate This officer has smee gone from there, and the grant 
lias gone too 

3 Tlie statistics given in my cnJcnce were only contested on one point In ansner 22 I 
spoke of the increase in Govemment school^, and my statement was opparently objected to by 
’Ir Jacob in his 28th and 31th questions IIis own calculations were drawn from lears which 
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I ha I not specially compareiJ, and I conid not, on the spur of the mom<.nt and without boohs 
before me, ^y whether thej wire nghk or wrong The dtECcrcot methods of classif_)nng school 
which haw been adopted at different times make it difTouIt to institute accurate comparisons 
between different yt.ar«, but after examining his figures, catef lU^ Iliaie come to the conclusion 
that they are iirrong At the •'amc tmn, I admit that 1 may bai o somen hat esaggerated the actual 
increase m the number of OoTtmmcnt ediools 1 know of course that the 2ud grade > 
vernacular schooU are connected with the cvss school but undu the present sj’stem this docs not 
make them anj the Itss Govemmont schools One fact is quite clear, ri , that the Ooverument 
high schools alone have boon almost doubled within the years specified bj me And it is equally 
clear that Gorernmunt has taken no steps whatsoever to dnelope the grant-in-aid system 

6 In my evidence (answer 13) I stated that schools and colleges from winch all religion is 
excluded are never likely to be supporttd on any large «cale by the willing offenngs of the 
p<.ojle In order to refute this statement Mr Jacob in his 29th question c.ills attention (11 to 
the Elphin«tone professorhips, (2j to the aolnntary c<ss an I (J) to the secular schools in Native 
States But it was pointed out by other witne&oes before tic Commission that the voluntary cc <3 
was m the eves of the people voluntary only m name, and that the gifts bj which Elphin»ton 
College has been ondou^ could not be reganled as an indication of any special interest on the part 
of the donors in the work of Government edocation, as they were due to quite different motives 
As for the schools m Native States, they owe their origin m most cases to the influence of tho 
Political Kcsidcut m co-opcmtioa with the Educational Department, and are no indication of any 
spontaneous feeling on the part of the peoyle 


Dsted i;th 3Iuvh 18S$ 

Fron-~Tli4 Rtv It k. Heur Araeresn Mutioo Abaedossar, 

To— The Free dent «{ the Eilocat on Con nu** ov 

In reply to your letter of yesterday, asking for my experience of the influence of GovemmcDl 
roles OB elementary and intcrmodiato instruction, I would reply— 

1 If the object of the Government grant in aid rules is to stimulate private efforts they 
have done nothing of the kind in a consid«.rabI« part of the Bombay Presnlvucy 1 think that 
the following remarks will justify this statement — 

1 Tho American "Marathi Jlission his been working for nearly 70 years m Western Incln 
In 18b0 it employed 70 male and 14 fimale teachers Most of these work m schools m wl leh 
only the vernacuhi IS taught A few are employed in Anglo vernacular schools Tlie Govern 
ment grant in aid rules have nev er been of any uso or any stimulus to our schools This has been 
partly because it was felt that the Government EJucaliotial Department did not caro to encourage 
schools m which religious instruction was also given and so it would be of little use to seel Gov 
enunont assistance TThatever the case may have been in the past, I feel satisfied tli’t there u 
now no opposition to such schools wh ch arc giving primary education Such cducatiooal officers 
as I have had intercourse with during the last few ytars liave swmed cordial to our work Tho 
maiu reason for not seeking Government aid has been that, according to tho rules grants for pri 
mary education would be so meagre as to amount to almost nothing 

However, I have lately advocated the putting of our schools under Government inspection 
for two reasons (a), because it seemed possible that such inspection m ght bo an add tional in 
ducement to exertion on the part oi our teacl ers and (J) beenuso it was bel eved tint when tl e 
paucity of the pecuniary results was maih- known, it would furnish ground for devising more 
liberal rules 
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our aunual expenditure on the echool me not far from Ha 2 000. Tins last year, t e , 1831, the 
school contained nearly 150 pupils, and there were seven female and three male teachers, in addi 
tion to a missionary lady But the prant amounted to only Rs 291 , whereas the total expense 
on the school was about Rs 2 600 And duong the post year a fine school hiulding was built 
at a cost of Rs 7,000 

In November 1879 a boys’ sebool, containing about 20 regular pupils, was exarmned and 
received a grant of Rs 14, though the annual expense was at least Rs 125 This school was 
however one of our leas satisfactory schools 

In October 1881 au Anglo-vernacular school in Bombay, containing about 75 pupils (both 
boys and girls), and having I believe two male and three female teachers and also the services 
of a missionary gentleman and missionary lady received a grant of about Rs 250 Were the 
services of the missionaries entered in the cost of instruction the cost of maintaining the school 
would no doubt be Rs 8 000 In short, the Government grant in aid rules have had no influence 
in stimulating or affecting the primary educational efforts of the American Jlatathi Mission or of 
any mission in Western India of which I have heard 

2 A second proof that the Government grant-in aid rules do not have any appreciable effec* 
in stimulating private efforts m that part of the Deccan which I have seen, is that, though I have 
visited many parts of the Ahmednagar and some parte of the Satara distncts, and made enquiries 
about private schools, I have never found but one which had asLed or received Government assist 
anee That one was m the city of Ahmednagar, and was said to receive about Rs SO a year, 
though there were aheut 75 -pupils I feel sure that in some districts it is not generallv known 
that there are such ruleS I wish to say that my enquiries on this point have been largely casual 

On the 18th of October 1871, on the recommendation of (then) Major Waddington, Ednca 
tional Inspector, Central Division, Mr J B Peile then Director of Public Instructaon, sane 
tioned some rules for grants to the better class of indigenous schools without reqninng them to 
come fully under the standards But those rules apparently have never even been published 
until the past few months 

Such considerations make it evident to me that the present grant in aid rules m the Bombay 
Presidency have no- appreciable effect m stimulating private efforts to promote primary education 
m considerable ports of this Presidency 

II 1 am not prepared at this time to recommend wkat modifications shonld be made in the 
grant in aid rules for primary education But I will state how a modiBcation in the direction 
of making the standards lower, and the grants for passes more liberal, would in certain ways 
materially stimulate private efforts — 

1 Every year the American Marathi Mission declines to help a considerable number of ap- 
plicants who desire assistance to enable them to study in themormal school of the Calcutta Ver 
naeular Education Society We decline thus to encourage those who wish to fit themselves to 
become teachers mainly because if the number of graduates from the sdiool were much larger, 
the mission could not employ them , and as teachers of private schools, they could not earn a 
living from fees and Government grants Were the grants such as to enable graduates of this 
normal school to have a fair chance of earning a livebhood without any assistance from the 
mission the mission would be glad, according to the demands, to multiply the number of scholar 
ships which it furnishes to students in this normal school Other missions also patromse this 
school and would probably send more pupils, if thcio were better facilities for their carrying on 
private schools after secunog an education 

2 1 am satisfied that there wonld be an increase in the number of indigenoi^ schools con- 
ducted by men who have not had a normal school trauung, if the teachers could have more 
liberal grants, and if the willingness of Govennnent to make such grants were widely known 

III Many of these indigenous schools and most of the schools of the Ameneau Marathi 
Mission are earned on among the lower classes Even when the children of these classes are 
regular in attendance, their intellectual dnllness prevents their making equally rapid attainments 
with tfie children of higher classes hloreover the poverty of these clasies often leads them to 
keep their children at some kind of work all the time, or at least to keep their children out of 
school a considerable part of the year And they often wander from one place to another m 
search of employment and food These facts should be borne in mind m preparing standards and 
rules for grants in aid for schools whidi are attended by such classes Hence I am inclined to 
think that in addit on to the rules for passing under standards, it would be well to have a set of 
rules giving lump sums to schools which show a fair amount of work and success, even though 
the pupils might not come up to standards 

IV As to the supply of schools for the masses, official figures can no doubt make much 
more correct statements than I But now, faasbly thinking over a considerable number of towns 
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whicli I have often visited, I find that in parts of the Ahmednagar district there are two const 
detaUe viUages in whicTi there is no school for one tvhich has a school of some sort I am told 
bj- natives that one reason why there are fewer private schools now than formerly is that the 
well to-do and intelli'ent people of small towns find it chesMr and better to send their sons to 
a town where Uiere is a Goi eminent school or other school, and where their sons can live with 
relatiies, than to attempt to keep up a private school in their own town, as they would otherwise 
hare done As a result, the children of poorer men h ive to go without educational opportunities, 
which they would have obtained had a pnvate school been earned on in the -town 


Statement of YlxnSjsLi SiKniaAU Cdowdari, Head Mutrets, Shdvnagar School 
I was bom at Poona on November Slst, 1S50 When I was four years old, my mother, 
feanng I miglit become a troant if I remained at home, sent me to a school in company with a 
girl in the neighbourhood hfy education was not properly cared, for, bccaueo my mother was un 
educated, and mv father, being a trader, was seldom at homo Not only that but my parents did 
not e\en know what I learned, until m my eighth jearl got the first pnze among about two hundred 
girls collected from the three schools of the Dakshina Prize Committee, when the celebrated 
Br Bliau Daji came to Poona and examined the schools Besides, one reason for the people at 
home not knowing of our progress ivas that we got our slates and books in the school from the 
Committee • 


Jly father, though not very learned, had a great taste for learning and he was a man of 
sound liberal views , so when I got the prize he determined to educate me thoroughly But m 
those days there was a notion among people that girls were educated in order to be afterwards con- 
lertedto Christianity, and that they became very unmaoDerly if they attended school Besides, I, 
being of a tall etatu^, looked older than I was For these reasons I and my grants suf ered much 
annoyance from the people In con'cqnencc of this but pnooipally on the importunity of my 
grandmother, my parents were obliged to withdraw me from scbool • 

After I Ich school my father wished to teach me Sanskrit Moreover, being a student of 
Vedanta himself, hnd being heartily fond of the Lirtaos of the celebrated pilgnm of Pandharpur, 
Ziprabai, who was a relative of lii«, be lisd a great desire that I also should learn to preach Kirtans 
like her lie asked certain old Shastris to teach me Sanskrit, but he ivas answered that other 
castes than Brahmans Lad no right even to hear the Sadskrit language, much less to learn it 
hereupon my father being disappointed, got me to learn Fades and other verses in the ordinary 
tunes from a certain Kathekari But people began to annoy him very much, it not being fashion- 
able to teach women to sing and he was obliged to discontinue that also Afterwards my father 
uspd to make me read every night cettain Mardthi hooks which he had in his possession, and by 
this means I learnt to read well Ailor I left school I also employed some of my tune in learning 
to work upon gold threads 

In 1S65 Rao Bahadur Nardyan Bli£i established a few pupil teaelierships in Poona, and in 
consequence of my entreaties, and nf my fatber^s views about deference to public opinion having in 
the meantime been considerably altered, he agreed to my accepting one of them, and again sent 
me to scbool and engaged a tutor for my instruction at home 

I was very intelligent, and therefore I was appointed head mistress of the Bokshina Prize 
Committee's School No III in that same year, and I had for my assistant a girl who had been 
my fellow student "While I was prfonnmg my duties in this school Sir Alexander Grant and 
Miss Mary Carpenter and others visited my school Hiss Jlary Carpenter was greatly pleaded to 
see a young girl conducting a school indqiendentJy, and she communicated her eatisfMtion to Eao 
Bahadur Baji Nilkanth Nagarkar, who was then feectetary of my school But I and Miss Mary 
Carpenter could not speak with one another as I did not know English, and AIiss Slary Carpentor 
did not know Marathi 1 felt it very mnch and determined to learn English But I ^ notable 
to commence my English studies until Rao Babadnr Narayan Bhdi became, in 1863, Prmeipal of 
the Training Collc-ro at Poona Rao Babadnr Narayan Bhai took great interest m my education 
Therefore when be became Pniicipal I applied to him to make some arrangement to enable me to 
attend tho troming college from 11 to 2 o’dock every day, vvas done, a^ I was proved 

with a separate bench and taught in the training college Here I commenced my study of English 

I thns worked on for about a year, imtn m April 1869 the Honourable Eao Sabeb t'ishvan^th 
Narayan Mandhk appointed me head mistress of one of the schools of the Student s Literaiy and 
Soientino Society in Bombay I there worked for about five years , then with the advice of 
Dr Bhau Daji and the Honourable IWo Saheb I left service and joined the fe^e no^l 
school then opened in Bombay 1 studied in that school for three ye^, and m tj^ird y^ 
Pas^d the examination in L first class One thing to 1« particularly noticed 
M that with all the expense incurred for the school i^ombay for three I 

student who passed the test lor female teachers "While studying in this school, 1 was privately 
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our annual pspeniliturc on tbo school WM not far from U« 2 000 Tins last year, if, 18S1, the 
Eicliool contained ncarlj 150 pupils, and tlierc were seren fimale and three male teachers, in adJi 
tion to a missionary lady Hut llic (jrant amoantej to only lU 2J1 , wli'‘rea8 the total expense 
on the school sras about Its 2,600 And duno^ the pa.st } ear a fine school building was built 
at a cost of Rs 7,000 

In November 1879 a boys* school, contamiog about 20 tegnhir ptpiU, was examined and 
received a grant of Rs It though the annual espeoso was at least iU 125 Thu school was, 
lioweier one of our less eatisfactorj schools 

In October 1831 an Anglo-xcmaeular school in Bombay, containing abont 76 pup3s (both 
boys and girls), and having 1 1 che\e, two male and tliree female teachers and also the sennees 
of a missionary gentleman and mianonar\ lad} received a grant of about Rs 250 M cro tl e 
services of the tm«sionanes entered in tuc cost of lustruction, the cost of maintaining the school 
would no doubt be Rs 3 000 In short, the OoiTmment granUin vd rules liaie had no influence 
in Btiraubting or affecting tl o primary eilucational efforts of the Amcncan ^laralhi Mission or of 
any rais«ion in l\estern India of whicn I Iiavc heard 

2 A second proof tint the Government grant>m aid rules do not haie an} appreciable effec* 
in stimnlating private efforts in that part of die Deccan which I liavc seen, is that, though I have 
visited many parts of the Ahmednagar an I some parts of the Satam districts, and made enqumes 
about private schools, I have never found but one which had ashed or received Government assut* 
ance That one was in the city of Ahmednagar, and was sai I to receive about Rs SO a yrar, 
though there were about 76 pupils I feci sure that m some districts it is not generally known 
that there aro such rutc^ I wish to eay that my enquiries on this point Iiave been largely casual 

On the 18th of October 1871, on the recommendation of (then) Major Waddington, Edoca 
tional Inspector Central Diviwon, Mr J B IVili then Director of Pablic Instruction, sane 
tioned some rules for grants to the belter class of indigenous scliools without requiring them to 
come fully under the standards But those rules apparently have never even been published 
until the past few months 


Soch considerations make it evident to me tlttt the present grant aid rules in the Bombay 
Presidency lave no appreciable effect in stimobtiog private efforts to promote primary education 
ID considerable parts ot Ibis Fresideoey 


II 1 am not prepared at this time to recommend wkat ciodiCcations should be made in the 
grant in aid rales for primary education But I will state how a modification in the direction 
of making the standards lower, and the grants for passes more libtral, would m certain ways 
matenally stimulate private efforts — 


1 Every year the Amciicjn ^raratlii Mission declines to help a coD»iderable number of ap- 
plicants who desire assistaace to enable them to study in theuiormal school of the Calcutta 4 er 
nacubr Education Society Mo declme thus to encourage those who wish to fit themselves to 
Mcome teaehere mainly because, if the number ot graduates from Iho school were much larger, 
the mission could not employ them , and as teachers of pnvato schools, they could not earn a 
Imng from fees and Government grants Merc the grants such as to enable graduates of this 
normal school to have a fair chance of earning a hvcbhood without any assistance from the 
mission the mission would be glad, according to the demands, to rauUiply the number of scholar 
ships which It furnishes to rtudents in this normal school Other missions nlso patronise this 
school, and would probably send more pupils, if there were better facilities for their carrying on 
pnvate schools alter securing an education 

2 I am satisfied that there would be an increase in the number of indigenous schools con- 
ducted by men who have not had a normal school training, if the teachers could have more 
1 beral grants, and if the willingness of Government to make such grants were widely known 

III Many of these indigenous schools and most of the schools of the American Marathi 
Misaon are carried on among the lower classes Even when the children of these closes are 
regubr m attendance, their intellectual dullness prevents their matin" equally rapid attainments 
with the children of higher classes Moreover, the poverty of these classes often leads them to 
keep their children at some kind of work all the time, or at least to keep their children out of 
school a cons derable part of the year And they often wander from one place to another m 
search of employment and food These facts should be borne in mmd in prepanng standanls and 
rules for grants in aid for schools which aroaUeuded by such classes Hence I am inclined to 
think that, in addition to the rules for passing under standards, it would be well to have a set of 
rules giving lump sums to schools which show a fair amount of work and success, even though 
the pupils might not come up to standaids , 

IV As to the supply of schoob for the masses official figures can no doubt make much 
more correct statements than I But now, hastily thinking over a considerable number of towns 
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Slalemenf of \ irnlslf SisniEiif Chottoahi, Ueai Mutress Bhaonagar School 
I w« lorn at Poona ou November 21st I8a0 “UTien I was four ream old mv motler 

Srjlftbe t^nt if I remained at home sent me to a school m company with a 

S Jested and «lu^t,on was not properly cared for, beca.i«e my motlTer was na 

V **ff ^ a trader, was seldom at home ^ot only that, bit my parents did 
1 f .1 my eighth j ear I got the first prize among about tS hundred 

§J^£n ^ Dakshina Prize Committee, when the celebrated 

I examined the schools Besides one reason for the people at 

learned, had a great taste for learning and he was a man of • 
souna liberal news , so when I got the prize he determined to educate me thoronghly Bnt m 
I!w~i * amonS r^ople that girls were educated m order to le afterwards con 

r that they became %cry unmannerly if they attended school Besides I 

H statuiy, looked older than I was For these reasons 1 and my parents suffered much 
the people In consequence of this but pnocupally on the importunity of my 
gtanomothcr, my parents were obliged to withdraw me from eehoof - 

^ school my father wished to teach me Sanskrit Moreover, being a student of 
7 iT,«.k» “*®*®“>'*^**<1 Wing heartily fond of the ^rtans of the celebrated pilgrun of Fandharpur, 
liifn k o'* ? relative of bi>, Le had a great desire that I also should learn to preach Kirtans 

^4 ®r, Ate asked Certain old Shastns to teach me Sanskrit, but be was answered that ether 
Brahmaus had no right even to hear the Sadsknt language much less to learn it 
Imp,. father being disappointed, got me to learn Padas and other verges in the ordinary 

•Wi!* * ™ f certain Kathekan But people began to annoy him very much it not being fashion 
t ** 1 ^ ®‘®S obliged to discontinue that also Afterwards my father 

to make me read every night certain Marathi books which be bod in his possession, and by 
mrans I learnt to read uell After I left school I aloo employed some of my tune in learning 

to work upon gold threads 

In lS6a Rao Bahadur Narfyan Bbai e<tabl sbed a few pupil teacherships in Poona and in 
nsequence of my entreaties, and of my father s views about deference to public opinion having in 
mo °cen con«iderably altered, be agreed to my accepting one of them, and again sent 

0 school and engaged a tutor for my mstroction at home 
p ^ ™ry intelbgent, and therefore I was appointed head mistress of the Baksbina Prize 
® School Ivo III in that same year, and I had for my B<«istant a girl who had been 
\/ tci o'f student ^hile I was perfomung loy duties in this school Sir Alexander Grant and 
iss jlaiy Carpenter and others visited my school Miss Mary Carpenter was greatly pleased to 
« C>rl conducting a school independently, and she communicated her satisfaction to Rio 

p T Nilkanth Jiagarkar, who was then feecretary of my school But I and Miss Slaty 
1 speak with one another as I did not know Loglisb, and Miss Maty Carpenter 

not know irartthi I felt it very much and determined to learn English Bat I was not able 
the*^^**^** English studies unbl Rao Bahadur Narayau Bbai became, m 1663 Principal of 
The College at Poona Rao Bahadur Narayau Bhai toot great interest in my educition 

''’hen he became Principal I applied to him to make some arrangement to enable me to 
training college from 11 to S o’clock evety day This was done, and I was provided 
separate bench and taught in the training college Here I commenced my study of English 
\e^ thw worked on for about a year, until in April 1869 the Honourable Rao Saheb ^ uhvanlth 
Sot Ty Mandlik appointed in<» hmd mts irp^g of niiA nf the schools of the Student's Literary and 
1^ Tik >° Bombay I there worked for about five years then with the advice of 

iclitwa ^he Honourable Rio Saheb I left service and joined the female normal 

lus^ Ik “ >“ Bombay I studied m that school for three years, and lu the third year 

is 111 ‘he 'lamination in the first class One thing to be particularly noUced in respect to this 
,tnj, ^ ‘he expense incurred for the school in Bombay for three years I was the only 
who passed the te«t for female teachers ’While studying in this school I was pnvately 
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contmuiDff my study o£ Engli*li TI en I was appomted head mistress of the Practisug Scboo 
■xt Pooua under Mr Mitchell I worked there for four years, and was then appointed in Apnl 
1876 through Goremment to teach the wife of Uis Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, and the 
the wives of certain Sardare there After about a year and a half I was appended, through Gov 
Lrnment, head mistress of the Girls' School at Bhavnagar m Kathiawar From there about 
three months ago, I came to Bombay on leaye to learn midwifery in the Grant Medial UUoge 
While I was at Poona I was able to male privately considenWe progress m English and Sanstnt, 
■md 1 1 arned Gujarathi at Bhaimagar I know ilarathi, Gnjarathi, and English, and a littk of 
Sanskrit, and 1 can speak Hindustani 

In the places I have visited, except Bombay and Poona there are no girls’ schools other than 
tho'p established by Goiernment or missionanes In Government schools the studies are 
lated by the Government standards In missionary schools when there were no grants in-aid the 
mis«ionary senes of books were tanght, ai d some time was spent in teaching the Bible, but sin« 
the introduction of the grant-in aid system they also direct their studies according to the standards 
fixed by Government There is some instruction in th* Bible given in addition Although it is 
true that there arc no schools other than the«e two sorts of schools, it cannot be said that there are 
no other means of education for girl«, or that no education is ,.iven Among our people particu 
Oarly among Brahmans anl among nch families in otlier <nst<^, the pract ce of teaching women to 
Toad rshgious books is very commonly ob erved and this practice is not modern, but I as existed, 1 
think, from old times Somebmes^ whether from want of opportunity or in consequence of some 
other difficulty women are not taught reading nevertheless thty are generally made to commit to 
memory rehgious texts Our women are to a large extent in the habit of performing religious 
ob ervances and they are on many occasions able to hear Kathas and Purans By means of the«c 
things they receive considerable moral teaching Such is my erpenence Only it cannot be said 
tliat our women are able to utilise this instruction as much as could be wished 

I may add that I have heard that at Bhavnagar there is a private schcol kept by a Bohon 
lady for teaching the Koran to Bohon girls 

I havi» not been able to look up the reports of each year yet from the infcrmaben I have oh* 
tamed I think the number of students has very much increased in the last ten years The number 
of schools lias not much increased m that proportion bnt the number of students in the oldsthools 
has increa«ed Aceonting to my information there were 177 Government girls' schools st the enl 
of 'Match 1872, and they contained 6 *>88 students while at the end of ^Iareh 1853 the number of 
schools uas 181 and that of pupils II 296 Prom this it appeare that during the last ten yeaRj 
while the number of schoou mcrea«od only by four, the number of girls increased by 4 803 In 
1873 each school contained on an average 89 pupils, while in 18S3 tbe average number has rteen 
to 62 Thus in 1882 there were in each school 33 girls more than in 1872 

Now lu considcnng what sort of instroction is imparted m gills' schools, it may be geuenlly 
observed that the reading hooks are the same as tho«e used in boys’ schools in the same standards 
In respect of other subjects the standards for girls are lower than those for bojs In the Southern 
hlardtha Country and in the IX.'Ccan,the third stanlard for hoys is generally equal totl e fourth for 
girls bet when boys arc able to recogni'«the parts of speech girls do not knowa bit of grammar 
Tlic geography taught to boys IS of the whole Presidency while that to girls is limited to the 
zilla There is no history taught m the tliird standard for boys or m the fourth for girl .andlhere 
are no standards for girls higher than the fourth Hence there is no scope foi teaching history to 
girls The anthmctio taught to girls is less than that taught to boys and this deficiency of 
studies IS made up by teaching girls needle workand fancy work Tlie standards for girls’ schools 
in Gujarath u somewhat different There the reading books of both hoys and girls are the same 
Both kgin to study geography with a map in the second standard The needle-work in Gujarath 
is supenor and some si ght information inthohistoryof Gujarath and other provinces isako given 
Monover, there are two additional standards prevalent in Gujarath, end hence a knowledge of 
grammar is imparted to the girls in that province In the girls' schools here the girls are not taught 
accounts and letter writing, which subjects are well attend^ to in Gujarath Besides no women’s 
songs ore tau„l t to girk here, w bile m Gujarath such songs are specially taught Tl ese are tl e 
imMrtaiit clifferen^s worth noticing in the systems of female education as prevailing in the Deccan 
and in Oajaralh O^lie whole, for wl ateverreason.cdiRation given to girls in Gujarath is supenor 
to that giv en in the Deccan The following improvements will m my opinion, be advantageous — 
1 to be o! two Masses Their teachers sbonld be high bred and well 

eUucatoa lalies If ladies are not at present available men advanced m veare may bo chosen as 
teaciiere Tlie reading books of girls should he different from those used for boys They ought 
not to contain any pieces of poetry on love mattera There should bo moral pieces There should 
k lower claM Gujaratbi or ilarathi schools at least in every large villa're and there should be no 
te' required from the prls In thesv schooU girls should be Uught Modi and Balbodli reading 
and wnling thorougbly In Gujaratbi sch«ls Gujnrathi and Balbodh should be taught In 
UujaraUii schools the poems newly composed by the poet Dalpatram under the patronage of the 
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noble Tliakur of Wa Ihwin, and m Jlarathi Bcliools tbe newly pablisbeJ Mangala Ghtas, sbould 
be taught History, geography, grammar, astronomy, geology, chemistry, natural science', 
political economy, and work m wool or gold thread should not be taught at all In arithmetic 
some multiplication tables mental anlhmetic, and ordinary hook keeping should be taught 
Domestic economy, letter writing simple needle work, the science of cooking the art of laying 
out on the ground figures in powders, games of exercise, such as Phugadi Zimma shouH he 
taught In short, the object should be that girls tamed out by these schools should be able, 
though poor, to do general household work 

Now as to the higher class schools there should be at least one in each zilla In those schools 
such girls should be adm tted as are sent by their husbands or their guardians in tlie husband s 
family In these schools not only the subjects omitted in lower class schools as stated above but 
Eoghsli and Sanskrit, playing on different native and English musical instruments and songs 
should all be. taught Instruction m painting, various kinds of fancy work in wool and gold 
thread midwiferj, and general information as totliecareof infants should be given Payment 
of fees should be insisted on Those stidents who may desire to leam music may be charged a 
higher fee for that In order to make it convenient for girls from out-stations to attend such 
schools there should he a hoanling establishment attached to such schools For the present such 
institutions may be e'tal li'lied as an expenment m Bombay Poona, Surat and Ahmedabad lu 
my opinion, if education is given on these pnociples the object of our benevolent Government to 
make joung women educated wives and mothers will be to a large extent fulfilled 

In order to determine whether at any place a girls* school will succeed, there are no clieaper 
means than opening mixed schools However, teaching boys and girU in one and the same pl^e 
13 not altogetherSinobjectiomhle In my opinion in such schools girls should not be admitted of 
more than ten years of age Boys and girts should not be made to sit on the same benches they 
should not be allowed to play with one another GirUsbould attend after the teachers go to school, 
and should leave before the teachers leave the school la short such arrangemeots should he mads 
as will preserve the good manners of girls, and prevent an interchange of habits and disposittona. 

In these daj e there is a great dtdtcuUy in secunog female teachers to teach girls, and far tins 
reason Oovemmeot should direct its attention frst to prepare female teachers and with that xiew 
female training colleges should he established in a few but important places Such colleges will 
of course be few, and I hel eve female teachers will he available enough for their puiposes Now 
how and what soitof girls should be secured for being taught in these colleges is the first qusstion 
to eons In leTiect to s I tliiii'k Bio objects <4 feinale Vionvmg colleges ore as yst wsk 
understood by our people and hence it will seldom happen tliat parents or husbands will send their 
daughters or wives of their own accord to these institutions fhereforo some effort will have to 
he made by OovernmeDt in reference to this and that effort I thick should be directed rQ the 
following manner — < 

In those important places where female training colleges should be opened there are probably 
at least about ten boys* schools I know of my own knowledge that there are nine or too such 
schools in Poona in all these schools taken together there must be at least fifty or 
teachers Now, it should he first ascertained I think by circular how manj of these and other 
teachers of boys schools in the Presidency are willing to send their wives to the female training 
college and the teachers who are thus willing should be posted lu boys* schools m the places 
where ftmale training colleges are to bo opened In this way the masters will fnd it convenient 
and unobjectionable to send their wives to the college The masters and their wives being hotli 
thus employed there may be some difficulty as to their household work and for that it will be 
necessary to give some additional allowance to the masters, whereby they will be able to engage a 
servant for cooking and so forth If this plan is adopted a largo number of female teachers wall 
he turned out in a few years then they and their husbands may be appointed teachers at sui a e 
places Similarly, if the students in the present male training colleges can be induced to senu 
their wives to the female training colleges a laige number of female students may he secure w o 
will, in course of time, he available as female teachers 

TVith a real sympathy for native women JIiss Maiy Carpenter succeed^ after a great deal of 
trouble in getting Government te estahh'h female training colleges at Abmedabad 1 oo^ an i 
other places Some Government and pnvate schools are supenntended by European la 
thebeneftof their superintendence is noticeable jn the excellence of needlework music ' 
these schools In some schools the ladies teach Eng! sh but in coiwequence of their combative 
Ignorance of the vernaculars this w not as benehcial as it might he Those nativ , 

cannot conveniently attonl school are taught at their houres needle-work and S 

M.e, on. or two honi. a _Bot ttos. kd,.. ^ 


Christ amty, and therefore people have not much confidence in lucm . 

that if the wives of European officers study the vemaculars like AIiss mve them 

tol.nlly visit nntivokdif! and wittont mlorfenns in «lision« ™J™Xd ® 

education, people will put faith in them and our ladies will he considerably benefited 
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4 I apptnd TaHo A as a comparaUte .lalemant oE the state oE primary education in the 
pnnciral pirt. oE the Bntish Empire and the United States On eaamiiing itis table it will be 
seen iihat a sad, pd tale It tells abont India-nntehed a, she is materially, still more ivretehed 
IS she educationally I e below an abstract ot the 'foble A 



5 Thus out of SJijOOOjQOO of the population ef the United fCingdom above 5,000,000 (or 
slightly more than 1 m 7) children go to elementary echools, and the people, in a variety of 
Tolnntanly and by rates and taxation — give some £7,131,000 or 4 j. Zd per head of popu 
ktion , wbilo India, under the tame BntuU mle, with efforts for half a century or so, has only 
1 613,000 children out of a population of 186 500,000, le, about 1 in 114, so that nearly 
25,000,000 children needing pnicarv education only grow up in ignorance And the total ex> 
pcnditureon primary education, induding th« wioU direction, inspection, district committees 
and buildings (apart of which all only r^tes to primary schools), and agricultural, mdustrial 
and normal schoob, and scholarships, is the wretched 8f pies per bead of population, or hardly a 
^**^1 from all sources— TolonUry, and taxation and rat^ or cesses The United States have 
children 1 in 6, and expenditure 6r per head of population The percentage of Government 
grant to groea revenue u for the Umtra Kingdom S or S6th part, while for India it is onh 
60, or nearly 172nd part How far indigenous schoob, or any others not included in Directors' 
ileports, would add to the number of scholars in India, I am unable to sav, but, at any rate, both 
tlu quantity and quality cannot be of much consequence, uuless aided and guided by Government 
or iatelli»nt local machinery Education u only one out of all national wants, and unless means 
are found for all wants, education will starve with the others 


* Thi Catse. 

6 The education of a child means the cultivation and development of his whole nature — 
material and moral— moral in its widest sense of all the bnman conditions,— political, social 
and religions For such development of all the conditions of bnmanity, these conditions, as thev 
exist, act upon and infinence, by all their forces, the educataon of every individual child The 
coiKideration, therefore, of the best means and modes of the education of the child, " the 
father to tlie man," requires a careful regulation ot all the existing forces— material and moral 
—whose resultant is the education of the child and therefore of the whole country 

7 ^hat is, then, the cause of this strange educational wretchedness of India ? e come 
ract again, as m every sneh question of India's wants, to its material and moral poverty Here 
I cannot enter fully into this large and all important matter But as long as by the present 
British policy, the European Foreign agency eats up in, and camea away from, India, some 
*30,000,000 or more a year, the result cannot but be such as it is iftietber Government 
obtains menus from the people through taxation, rates, cesses, voluntary contnbutione, endoi^ 
ments, fees or anyhow, for educational or any other purposes, according to the Gnjarathi proierb 

9'^iHr ai ^^T^ITT (if there 19 (water) in the well, thenitvml come to the trough),— 

*8 long as the well is kept exhausted no water can come to the trough, either of education or of 
ny other want I cannot do better than derenbe the cause of the ^ucabonal and all other 
JTOtchedness of India in the language of a high official It is hopeful, and half the victory won 
hy our rulers, when honest financiers like Slajor Banng unhesitatingly and with a noble moral 
<3601316 (Budget Speech, lath March 1882) - 
been cidflnlflted lhat the sverage income per lie«4^ - » . 

■■■“ ‘“6“6h 1 *nj not prepared to pledge mjerfftotlie sbsdote - — — . - 

accurate to jnsdfy the concliuion that the tax pyingeommonity w eiceedinglv pwr 

revenue 6om»p<»r»popidation a* thbrnobnoMly impoesihle and if it were pofs.hle would be 
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la conda..oa, I to toy tl.t there ehoaU he 
classes They should not be taught m the same sdiools as the girls of gentlemen 

In the midmfery class m the Grant Medical College the stadents should be taught snrgeiT 
and the treatment of the diseases of wmen Before there are lady doctors this instruction will 
be of great u®e 

The women in this country thmh it a great hardship to tail with a s^anger, or to see him at 
his house, or hear any words of menace from him When the superior officers are men, there is a 
frequent possibility of such oceurrences to our women Moreover, even of advanced yrars 
feel constramt when taught by men, much more when examined by men Therefore it is highly 
expedient that examiners as well as teachers should be females 


A liote vihmtUd to He Fdueatton Commiinon of 1882 by Dadabhai Naoeoh 

.pa„ 8 and the pnnupi! object therefor* of the-eBqnity of theComm *sion thould be 'tie 

present aUte of elemeatary edaeabon throagbont the empire and the means by which this can eve^wheie be ei 
tended and improred 

9 TThile this is the mam object to which the enqn neaof the Comm asion shooUhe ditetted tbeGorernor 
General in Conned dee ree to mprest upon it at the saoie tune the fact that it is not possible for the Oorernment 
to ^d f nds sufficient to meet the full reqaireroenta of the connfry in tl e matter of pnmary edneat on if thoie 
requirements are to be judged by any Lnmpean standard The resource* at ths d »posil of (Joremment whether 
impenal prorincia! or local are and mnj<t long remain ertremely limited m amount and the cMnlt is not only 
that pro'^eas muit neceeeanly be gradual but that tt aal *f*ctory progrtis is to be made at all every aradable 
pnrato^ncy must be called into act on tore! eve and As*i»t the public foods in connection wUh every branch o! 
Pnbhc Initrnet on — (^eeolufjon q/" tie Gofemmeni of ladia Srd February 1SS2 iVo ) 

1 I direct my chief attention to this “ prinapal object," and to show the causes and remedy 
of why ' it IS not possible for the (lovemroent to find fonds snfficient," and why the resources 
‘ are and must long remain extremely limited,’ tc 8.0 Till this great problem is fairly looked 
in the face, and the true cause and remedy are found out of this hclpleas state of the resonxees 
of the country, the mete trimming of the leaves alone will never do any pood, if the evil and 
canker at the very root is not removed I first compare the education'll condition of some parts 
of the Biituh Empire and the United States with that of British India In writing this note, 
it IS not to be supposed that I am not very thankful for what little even that has been done is 
India 

2 The Committee of Council on Education for England and 'Wales say (Report, 1879«80, 
page ix) I— 

See Report of School Roquiry ComniMioo ToIqum I. page 

* If a boy i« to hare achool at 14 it te cot the beat thing for him to have a fracboa of the education which 
would amt boyi who could atay at echool till 18 

Page 109— 

“ * The edocation of the closaes 1 nng by mannil labour it limited by tbe early age at whicb they leave school 
m order to earn then bread, it li » primary educat on and terminated at the ageol 12 or 13 or earlier 

' These pnaeiples have been kept steadily view id tbe organiut on of all tbe endowments which have been 
dealt with by the Rndowed Schoola and Chanty Commissioa dunog the last ten years 

The Committee farther quote (page 20^ — 

“ The K^atrar General la hia Beport on the Ceneiu of 1871 (Volome IT psge 12} states that 

‘ ‘The number of cLildten of the school age 3 and under 13 as deCord by the Education Act is of boys 
2 687 631 of girl# 2 686 670 , tbe Lumber of the two teies are nearly equal, and they comprise 5 371,301, or 23 per 
cent., ueaily one fourth of the population 

The Committee then " deduct one sevenUi as being the children of a class above that com- 
monly fonnd in puhlic elementary schools (Report of Education Department for 16C9 70, page 
14) the remainder is the number of children from S to 13, for whom elementary education fall 
to be provided in oar schools ’’ And tbe Committee assumes that “ such child goes to school for 
only 7 years out of the 10 of its proper school life " Then the above percentage is reduced nearly 
to 14 per cent , or 1 in 7 This means that the nomher of the children who are not to o beyond 
their simple pnmary or elementary education, is 1 m 7 of the population In the sense of the 
above extracts only, I confine myself in thwnottf to pnmaiy education* 

8 The latest census of India is not to my hands, or I might have worked out this proportion 
for India Taking the '* extreme poverty" of India into consideration, as compared with the im- 
mense wealth of England the deduction of one-seventh, " as being the childxeu of a class above 
that commonly found m public elementary schools," will hardly apply to India A mneh smaller 
deduction, say one-teuth or one twelfth, would be more likely to be correct though to be on the 
safe side I keep to the ultimate proporticm of 1 m 7 ns stated ahove, instead of perhaps, as the case 
may be, of 1 in 5 of children for pnmary schools 
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4 I append Table A as a comparative statement of the state of primary education m tlie 
principal prts of tbe British Empire and the United States On eiammmff Siis table it will bJ 
«cen wbat a sad, md tale it tells about India— wretched as she is matenallv, still more wretched 
IS she educationally I (five below an abstract of ^ Table A ^ ^ 
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(I) Tbo Igun far 1991 Ui Eag ud < rtk,nQ0 SaMIand SU «U 

(DTbeeorrKtpraportloaltl laS19 tmtutbeigelatuarSIklMlimiMaptat! I Ukt raagUf I is Star S lo 11 
(1] Tut NrrKt egtira b «< U. bat far rtuoa stibd is (1) I uk* rsagbir «« sod. 

(I) TIU Intlodn lb* •Kholt dlr» loB, lotpacUon dlstrirt raamitlMs sad bondiip [sblcb itrietlr btlosg Co tbi itiafj Edimtlaail 
cB) tgrleoKsri] IsdBitrlilud Boniu tchooU tad icbolsrabips, 

6 Thus out of 34,000,000 of the popniation of the United ICin^om above 6,000,000 (or 
slightly more than 1 m 7) children go to elementary schools , and the people, in a variety of 
— voluntarily and by rates and taxation — g:ive some £7,131,000 or 4 j. SJ per head of popa> 
htion , while India, under the tame British rule, with efforts for half a century or so, has onl} 
1,613,000 children out of a population of 186 600,000, le, about 1 in 114, so that neatly 
80,000,000 children needing primary education only grow op m ignorance And the total es> 
peoditore on pnmary education, including the uioU direction, inspection, district committees 
and buildings (a part of which all only r^ates to pnmary schools), and ogncultnral, industrial 
and normal schools, and scholarships, is the wretched 8} pies per head of popubtion, or a 
from all sources— voluntary, and taxation and t8t« or cesses The United States haie 
children 1 in 6, and expenditure 6i per head of popniation The percentage of Government 
grant to gross revenue is for the Umtra Kingdom S 83, or S6tU part, while for India it is on!> 
56, or nearly 172nd part How far indigenous schools, or any others not included in Directors’ 
Beports, would add to the nomher of scholars in India, I am unable to say, but, at any rate, both 
the quantit} and quality cannot be of much consequence, unless aided and guided by Governmenl 
or intelligent local machinery Education is only one out of all national wants, anil unless means 
are found for all wants, education will starve with the others 


• Titi CaCsb. 

6 The education of a child means the cullivatioo and development of his whole natan* — 
matenal and moral — moral in its widest sense of all the human conditions,— political, socixl, 
and religious For such development of all the conditions of humanity, these conditions, as they 
exist, act upon and influence, by all their forces, the education of every indjvidaal child Tli** 
ronsideration, therefore, of the best means and modes of the education of the child, " the 
fatlier to the man,’' requires a careful regulation of nil the existing forces— matenal and moral 
“uhese resultant is the education of the child and therefore of the whole country 

7 What IS, then, the cause of this strange educational wretchedness of India 7 e come 
bade again, as m every such question of India's wants, to its material and moral noicrty Here 
I cannot enter fully into this large and all important matter But as long as by the presont 
Jnlish policy, the European Foreign agency eats up in, and cames awaj from, India, some 
£30,000,000 or more a year, the result cannot but be such as it is WTi^ther Government 
obtains means from the people through taxation, rates, cesses, volnnUry contributions, endow, 
raents, fees or anyhow, for educational or anj other purposes, according to the Gnjaratlii proierb 

^ T^TSlJTT (if there IS (water) in the well, then it mil come to the trough),— 

*s long as the well is kept exhausted no water can come to the trough, cither of eduration or of 
•ny other want I cannot do better than de«cnbe the cause of the educational ant all other 
J^tdiedncss of India in the language of a high official It is hopeful, and half the victory won 
by our rulers, when honest financiers Me ‘Major Banng unhesitatingly and with a noble moral 
rourage declare (Budget Speech, 18th March 18S2) — 

... "^‘HberaealcohleU lh»t the aversce lacome per be«a«f popoJktwn in lodi* u net reor. th»n R' ^ • 

I km not preptred to rnTtelMo tlm abeolnte kcconeyof • MlcnUtion cf ‘1-* ” “.C, 

kecnnie to jnilif, the eoncln. on tb.t the U» piyma ecomnoily u ioa'J S 

M ^mio poor a population M this ikobfioostj tmpowihle and i! it were i<».TJe neoJ 
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Affain, in the discus^on on the budget, he said, irftci repeating the above stdlemcnt ol Es 27 
per head pei annum — 

‘ BnthethoogUitWBsqnitesnfficenltodowthaeitremeMTertyot tlematis ^ the 

In England tb* ttvenige mcome per head of popaUt on was £33 W h*^ in tranca it wia £23 , in TurVey which 
waa tie poorest aiuntry in Europe it waa £4 per head JlBWonldask HonouTshlB Members to think what Ka 27 
per annum was to i npport a person and then he wonld ask whether a few annas were noth ng to auch poor people 


8 Now, can I nse more toreibleor pointed language than this? The "extreme poverty” of 
the people is at the bottom of all difficultjes The Commission may succeed a httle m getting the 
comparatively well to do to do something But I ask, like Manor Baring, whether from such 
mass of the people m such poverty anything more can be got either by taxation or voluntaiily ? 
As I make out their means, I do not see my way to more Uian Rs 20 per head per annum for all 
India But it is a great step, and hopeful that oiir statesmcir of Ripou'a and Baring's stamp are 
now realising this great fact of " the exlieroe poverty” of the people, which is caused W the loss 
and dram to which I have already alluded, and which is the cause of all the educational and other 
ivants remaining unsupplied 

The Rluedy 


9 As far as I can now see (and I am sure those that know me will not call me a flatterer), I 
hope the present Viceroy will be the Saviour of India, and thereby a patriot of the highest o^er 
of England If he takes one step further m the direction in which he has already moved with 
such great moral courage, firmness and vigour and a sincerely honest oft-expressed desire to 
govern India far India’s good, he will leave a name and ^rn a blessing the like of which have 
not been in the past, and cannot be surpassed in the fntuie 

10 He has issued Resolntions on two subjects, one tending to the object— to spend with 
the voice of the people, the other to lead to the goal of saving to the people the produce of their 
labour 

Fust, that the people should be taught and left to self government Let that Resolution be 
earned to its legitimate eonclnsion of the true representation and voice of the people in the highest 
legislatures of the country For Egypt and Cyprus British statesmen show sympathy, and even 
action for Cj proa for representative government, while India has to wait all the time 

11 The second Resolution to which I refer is the one ordering that stores shonld be pur 

chased of local manofactures Let the Viceroy go one step ftirSter and enact, either m Rarlia. 
ment or India that, like the dead stores, the 7tet»p stores also— all the services— should be supplied 
locally from the manufactories of the edncational institutions of the country, excepting of course 
the small supervising, guiding, and controlling highest power and agency By a proper system 
of appointments and promotion, an efilcient and cheaper eervice can be obtained in the place of 
the *' imported and mote expensive foreign agency ” The gam, however, to India will not be 
merely the diScrence m the salaries, but tbe vio/e salary that is now paid to the foreign agency, 
as the vhU of it will go to the support of India’s children and India's material, economical, and 
moral benefit • 


11 In ttw, c4 RducaViun •proi*»ed Im iW WinttiAiTtufiA oi a Ujuver. 

sity, and they urged ;a reccmmcBding their proposal, says Mr A- Howell la his “Education,” 
British India (1872), page 46 — 

Tha Conned trusted that tbe neasare would open the paths of hoDonr and d at action alike to evcij daas and 
inititotion and wonld encooraga aldgb itandard of goal 6cal 00 tbrouebout tiie preeideocy bj beatowiog instly 
earned rewards upon iboee who bad apeot reara in tbe acqais tion of knowledge und bj rendenni; tbeir 1 terarr 
bononra a a nrca of nnol ament as wall as of social d slinct oo that it would in a very few yea s produce a b^y of 
native pubt o lervanta eupenot in character attainments and efficieoey to any of thnr predeneisors and that it 
would encourage tbe cult vatiou of the arts and ac enesa aud call into existence a class of native architects eu’^ineers 
surveyor* and educated landhoHetv whose « fiueiiM would rapidly and oerta nly d ffuse i laite for the aore'reSned 
and intelleatual pleainree and pursaits of the West, and that it would raise tbe character and importance 

of the whole Educat on Department in publ o eabmatioo and nllimaiely place the educated natives of this great Em 
pire upon a level with those of the Western world 

IS The Umversity was sanctioned nine years afterwanla in the Despatch of 1854, and a 

P>,1 jut is-» r.-js76] p.,. 10 ?“ “fc’™ “"•'““t" 

expressed in 1845, the Indian (rovernment in thejr 

Despatch of 25th January 1870 say ^ 

Onruwn opinion has frequently been expressed to \<mr Once andYonr predecessors that it is inst aud 
wee to take advantage of every leg timate Oj^wrtnn ly fcrjconioluiKnatvveacf Ind a to situat ons of honour and 
emolument under our adm nistmtioo for which we may eonsider them fitted and wa me aware that Your Grace fully 
coiociJes with our views 10 tbrs respect ' 

In their Despatch of May 2nd 187S, the Government of India refer to “ the overpowering 
r.,!. IW 1818 [-8878] p-p IS employin(; .aliTO sgeocy 

"tbe poluiRil aarantage of associating the subject 
races m the ^vemment of the country,” ‘ the financial duty of employing the cheapest agency 
possible,” and “of a great political and financial measnre which consists in substituting, as far os 
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rosy tc compatible with safety, the Battve anil dienpcr aguncy for the imported and more expen 
8170 foreign agency m the cml admmistration of tho country " 

1+ Lord Cranbrooh m hi3 IXspatch of 7th November 187S says ■— 

'*8 Tbo Oakc of Arj^jll m hii Doipiteh, 8tb Annl 1609 aQiwunefd to the OoTcmmeDt of lod s tbnt it irat 
foleitded to euehle tboin to eppoiotnatires-to all or tny of tbe 
office* now exeluilreljr oonSoed to the coreocintra cinl 
•erriM. 

And the GoTcmmcnt of India in their Despatch of 1st ilay 1B79 say — 
it w« expmeed our cooTiction of the i 
PuL R., t«-«r. nth*** of India M larpsaibareo! 

P*.! IUt,ir9t.-tr«],p.**lU BHtration of the contitryj aad * 

groundi of policy ard ]a«tiee to the people oe weR oe on the ground that the pledge* gireu by Her hlajesty s sraci 
ou* pr^omation of 1^8, by the Imperial I'arhainent end by Her Mijeity * GoTernment in Lngland and m India 

15 With these two steps taken, one to sate to India nhat it prodaces, and the other to spend 
with the consent ef the people — with the vigour and spirit expressed by the Viceroy in his Iteso- 
lotions, all that the Government of India and its people can denro to supply tlio educational and 
all other national wants will he forthcoming to tbeir heart's content, under the British supremacy 
and guidance Otherwise nil efforts to get more means for any purpose, directly or indirectly, 
from the present " extreme po> ert) " will W like trying to get Llo^ out of n stone or skeleton 

16 Tho pnnciples and spirit in which the Viceroy exhorts the local Governments in his 
Resolation on local sclLgovcmment of 18th May arc exactly the pnnciples and spirit with 
which the Education Department should be treated and conducted and mwa a native sen ice, 
besides this step for local self-government being an important part of the e luealtOK of the people 
It will be too long here toquoto the extracts from pants S, 6, 7, 7S, and IS 

17. This “Bofi/icaf and papular tdueatton " forms a part and parcel of the general education 
of the county tor which tho present Commission is labounng, and such are the means nccesKiry 
to accompli<u their great object in this direction TJie extracts referred to show the true spirit 
and key note of what the future policy and work of England should be m India for education and 
other wants, and India and humanity may yet bless Eogbnd’t name 

18 When these two purposes are acbievcd— a truly native represcntatiio loiee, hnd 

native scrvices^the problem of education now before the Cominusion, as well as of all other 
national wants, with which alone can education movi, will solve itself. True, some panugs here 
and some economies there, some re-adjostments and some endowments under present exatement 
or now and then the liberality of some wealthy person, or some change in machinery, may help a 
little, but the broad question of the high ana primary education of some 40,000,000 or more 
(taking S3 per cent of popuLition as per the calculation of the Registrar General of England,— 
para S above) of school age population, and winch education forms only a part of the national 
wants of India, cannot bo solved, except by a complete revolution in India's present deplornl 1^ 
unnatural economical condition As the Oujirathis say, “ uisAi ' 

(licking the hand will not fill the stomach) Even the Resolution for local stores will not be 
ruocesstul without its completion for Uic local icrriccs, for stores cannot bo made without capital, 
and capital cannot remain in the country as long as foreign agency continues so heavily, both in 
England and India, consuming and draining tbe means or life-blood of the country Foreign 
capital only, in the disguise of focal enterprise, will carry away the trait of the noble Resolution 

19 I shall now consider, os an instance, tho application to the Educational Department 
The expenditure m salaries and extras to Europeans, ns far as I can ascertain, is as follows — 


Beanl 

Madru 

Simbtr 

North \V«stern Protincr* 
Parjib . 

Ceatril Provincta 


Bf 

589000 
8 75 000 
SOaOOO 
2 15 000 
141,000 
70000 

16 98 000 


20 Excepting at present the Directorship of Public Instruction and the Pnneipalship of the 
principal colhge in each Presidency to keep up tho connection with tlie current and progress of 
thought in Europe, were all flie places given to nalivca under a proper system of qualifications 
and advancements, there will bo a direct saving, even in the present state of educational funds, 
of one-third of the above amount according to Government's own views (Despatch to the Secre 
tary of State, No 30, 1st May 1879) This saving can, sofar as it is effected go to tho aid of 
primary education I speak of the direct saving of about Rs 6,00,000, but tho benefit to India 
will be the K>^ole amount of the salaries paid to Luropeans, and this fund remaining in India 
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Will be the very means of promoting eJuealion and sopplyiog other wants The impetus tins 
change will give to create a desire for cdncation will further go to solve the question of educational 
want. The charac'^er and tone of the results of edncation will very much improve and nsc high , 
for at present the giaduates, who are mostly from tlio middle class {the rich unfortunately haic 
not yet been caught), after oUainingdegreeajhaveto struggle for their livelihood, and are not 
therefore able to continue special studies and to nse to be the thinkers of their country Placed 
in special and responsible positions of professors and other such high duties, it will be a necessity 
as well as their desire to excel in their respectt\e lines to the best of their abilities 

21. In the Educational Department the wort will be before the world every year to befound 
out in its true merit at every University examination, and the incfiiciency of any official could be 
easily remedied by better appointment Government would have no interest further than that of 
seeing to the sumval of the fittest, as they wiU have no “Dowbs”to be taken care of, and no 
interested pressure from Englishmen, They can be as strict as necessary in laying down any 
reasonable qualifications — physical, mental and moral — and rules for thorough efficiency and gradual 
promotion Let the graduates have their natural position and provision m their own country, and 
the full fruit of education will naturally come forth The Universities, doing tlieir duty and 
keeping abreast with the intellectual progress lu Europe, will he quite able and sufficient to keep 
up the high tone and character of the education m this country And the very demand for higher 
efficiency and character will bring forth the supply The Indian Government itself even in their 
half hearted letter of 18th April 1879 to local Governments, on the subject of employment of 
natives in the nneovenanted services, have not included the Education Department among those 
for which option is left to local Governmente to appoint Europeans Has this order of 18th Apnl 
1879 been faithfully and honestly earned out by the local Governments? It would be desirable 
to have annual retins of the operation of this order 

22 It 13 now very late m the day to ask whether natives would be fit or not for filling all 
the educational offices Had Government only been true to their English instincts and character, 
and continued in the course which in Bombay it had honestly inanguTated, through the Board of 
Education, with Sir Erskine Perry and }fr John Wardenas Presidents, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, every edncational office bad been filled by natives by tbis time, and entirely n differ* 
eat state of national education had been the result 

*23 I am sorry I should have to adduce my own instance , but there is no alternative, for 
unfortunately 1 have not got any other so complete This was the way 1 was gradually raised 
I was appointed Head Assistant blaster (<e,Head Master of the School Department of the 
Elphinsune Inatitutioa under the eupecvuion of the Professors of the College Department) in 
1849, soon after I had obtained the rnghest scholarship I was then 20 My pay was increased 
ip two or three years I was appointed Assistant Professor in 1891, Acting rrofessor of Mathe* 
matios and Natural Philosophy in 1852, and Professor of same in 1894 Thus the Hoard of 
Education, keeping straight to their point, watched my career, and both publicly and privately 
advised and eacaaragedme to persevere siugle-miudedly la my course 

24 I cannot produce here all the private and official documents which would show how 
earnestly and honestly the Board and Government worked, as it u debcate for me to do so, lest I 
be charged as blowing my own trumpet I content myself with two published extracts, which to 
an extent show the spint of the Board and of the Government of the day 

25 In their public report for IShO'hl the Board ol Education referred to my appointment 
as Assistant Professor as follows — 

61 I'e t&Te tliQ to record tbe circumitanoe of onr hsTiaf SIM oj an ippoiatmeat which bid been vacant 
since the lamented death of Edl Gssgddbsr Sbdetn, viS the Aesialant Profeaaorahip to i«bieb we appointed 
Ddddbbdi Nsorozji one of the most experienced as well as able men ever educated within the walls of the institu 
tion We bare a strong hope tbit be will fill m a worth; maoDer the place of J is esteemed predeces-Kir The du 
tiuction was conferred upon bun lO consideration of bis great usefuliwsa as weil as of tba very high character ba 
) ad long borne m the institut on Every aaccessiTS Pioiessor Lad borne testimonj to the extent of bie acqu re 
ments as weil as to h a xeal and energy and we bare had repeated opportunit es of observing hie devotion to the 
cause of native education In thus marking onr sense of bu exertrona we venture to express a confident hope that 
Oddabbdi Naorozji will continue bis career with the same eingle minded atra gbtforwardneas of purpose which has 
hitherto characterised him " 

This was the way in which by kind notices I was exhorted and encouraged to work, with my 
heart and soul 

26 The Board (Report, 1854 95, page 25) Kud — * 

It IS now twenty eight years since the subject of ibe Elpbinatone Professorships first came under considej 
at ion with tbe view ot commemorating the h gh sense ontertainedby the natives of Weatexu Ind a of the pubUc and 
puvate character of the Hononrable AlountstnaTt Elphsetorie on bis retirement from tbe Govermnent ofthis 
Presidency At a pubbo meeting held in the 1 hrery of the Jhafave Education Society w August 1827, a Resolution 
was noMimoBsly pasted that the moet appropiiate and daraUa for aocomplishing this object would he to 
found Professorships for teaching the Engbsh langoage and the arte the sciences and literature of Europe 
la the Resolution which was thus adopted it was further declared tbsi these I^ofessorsbips ehouid bear tbe name 
of bim in whose honour they were founded and s hope was expressed that the happy penod wonid arrive when 
natives of this country would be found qualified for bolding tkem Thu eipressed hope has ever beei tornein 
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mind It was tWefon, with no ordinar; fetling of ubafoction Uiat we felt oorselres jastiSed in nommatios 
tir Ddddbl^i Naorozji to the Cliaar of AlAthezoatics and Natural Philoiopbj— a measure so entuelj m accord^ee 
with both the letter and ipuit of the Resolution ‘ 

27. Sorely it cannot be eaid that I possessed fl moBopo!/ of all tbe kind thin^ tbat were 
said about me If proper and certain prospects and eacouragement were held ont, according to 
tbe professions and promises of the Queen, the Parliament, and the Indian authorities durmg the 
past half a century, thousands far superior to me tvoold be coming forth for the service of their 
country in all the departments India is a world in itself containing every type of humanity, to 
the possession of the highest heart, head, and hand Aline is an instance, though not a solitiuy 
one, of the keen and kind interest the Professors and the Board of the time took in the pupils 
and in their welfare and advancement It was this personal interest which first obtained the 
interpreterships of the Supreme Court for the late Nirdyan Dman£th]i and Mr Nowrozji 
Pardunji, and the Deputy CoUectorships for the first tame given to persons in the education 
service, and these young men — the late Dadoha Pandnrang and Nowioji Byramji, and 
Messrs Venayak Wasudewp and Nana Moroji — were considered sufficiently prepared by their 
education to enter upon the duty, though without any previous departmental experience 

28 If so fhr hack as 1854, or more than a quarter of a century ago, the Eljhmstone College 
produced studeots fit to fill Professorships and other important offices,'— and I have no doubt 
Bengal, Aladras, and perhaps other parts of India can give good lists also, — will it not he absurd 
to say now that all the past quarter of a century, with far more elaborate and high machmery of 
Professors and tbe Universities, has made no progress and has been a sham and delusion? 

29 As far back as 13 years ago, the Oovemment of India, in their Resolution, enclosed in 

P.rl Brt 187Q-S37, ..r,. 472 1869 to tlio Setrelary 

^ of state, said — 


“23 < Sill] farther to redoes tbe cost of eostro]. tbe nieliitive eaphpoent of nttires wa« pouted to 
(pingrapb of Deipstch.of 1869), and it was ordered to bo zoade gradseUy kooirn ibst lo tbe nominations to tbe 
higher offices of tbe departmeot, a ptefereneo tbooM bo ebown to those who bad eotered it lo ibe lower gradei 
For all cCuiei of icbooia, it was hoped (bat trained Batieeageaey Bight exelstively be need not ontjr on theaeore 
e{ teommyi hut tUo to gwe enooutagement to tbat class wbicb our educational measntea were calealated. largely 
to produce. 

“39 ISutb then was the object for which Edoeationa] Departments were rstablisbed 16 yeatsago, and the 
Oovetnor General in Council desires to record hie appreoietioii of tbe ability and derotioa which many edncaiional 
officers bare ibown in the cases and of the marked encceee which has attended their efiorts But irom this very 
inceeis it le clear tbat although a very lanre European eleoent la them was necessary at first, tbe same necessity 
can BO longer exist Ererr y«u hse added to tbesapply ofnatives aeaikble for a conrss of doty for which many 
of them are naturally and by good training eingulsrly well fitted, and to encourase native talent in the higber 
educationsl posts is not only a natural result of onr cdoeabonal system but a duty of Oovemment which llie 
Exeelleney in Council belieres will be atteoded with great social and poIiEieal advaataget In some provinces it 
IS Nuppoeed that a supply of natives has now been trained fully compettot to pertom those duties which have 
hitherto been entrosteu to the far more expensive ^ency recruited fr m English tTniversities The Goremor 
General in Council desires that a re-adjustment may bo maae of the proportion of the European to tbe Native 
element in the higher biaucbea of the lemee. and of the cost of the coDtroUiog agency to that of direct measures 
of instruction ^ 

This was said IS years ago The necessity for substituting native for foreign agency has 
roaeli increased, and is much increasing every day, and I fully trust thai Government wj)l not 
now any more break their own words and the various solemn proclamations and promises * I 
may swell this a good deal, but I hope it is not necessary. I shall only give a few words of 
Jlr. A Howell — 


and our colleges are tested by tTniTcrsity ataudards that do not bit short of what u required of the students at 
Oxford and Cambridge 

SO The following facts should be observed with regard to above empliatic declarations and 
Resolutions, to substi^te the now fully-prepared and well-fitted native agency for tbe "far more 
expensive agency recruited from Enghsh Uoiversibes *' 

Tlie Universities have passed graduates since 1869 as follows — 
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In tlif Educational Scnieo tlicre arc still in ilia face of tlie aloit declarati ms llio number of 
liurojicans as follows — 

Bfrjral 72 (inclaJme Mf'l c»l» »i«l 3* wly will* of »nj Uniwi Ijr 
Pm»mcfj31 (U only with UBifwtty dcRTw) 

Pui jab 22 (10 only with UniTcraily dfgrre) 

Madrsi 41 (23 onlr with UniY»r*ity ilcgw) 

Bombay 48 (30 only with UniToriiiy dcEtw} 

31 Now I do not mean to saj Uiat any EuropMo wlio was in ilin i^'nnco In 18(59 should 
hate been turned out to make room for natites llul 1 eliould miicli like to liare a return to 
show how many new Eurojieans hate been admitted since 1SC9 notwitlistaudinfj the abote 
promise and declaration 

32 I can pet particulars-at prwntfor tlwt North-West ProTinecs and Hombaj onl), and 
I find that in Bombay al out 34 new admissions, and in the North-Wwt Proimcos some 17 new 
admissions of Europeans hate taken place tn tlie different higher educational institutions 

33 Now all the places that may hare been )ct thought eery desirable to be fillixl by Euro- 
peans would hare found Europeans m the eemci. itself «f 16C9 If not, then the few new ones 
especially fit for the liighost pueea, might hate been imported But is it fair to the naliies and 
is it unreasonable on their part to complain, tliat they should lie declared to be “ natural!) and by 
pood traimng singularly wlI] fttisl,** that Government shonld declare it to be their “dut) *’ " to 
encourage native tahnl,*’ and which Government should bflicvo “ willl* atlcn Ic 1 with great 
social and political advantages,” and )et not to fulfil these promises single-mmdedh ? 

34 I now appeal, leaving iho past alone, that there can be no cscusc after the clear declam 
tions of 18G9 and various others (including the gracious precLamalion of l»5s), that after 13 
vears more unco 1809, with such n largo number of gnuliutes j repnred natives should not now 
1)0 systematically itudc to reilacc Euroi»eans as every vacancy etnirnsl, extepting only the 
principal of the chief college of each Presidency , whoshmld Ic a fint tlmt man of reputation 
in Ins department And as Professorship of Foghsh latmture is one in which n distinguished 
Furopean would generally bo best fitted— the principal of the Art college should n!«o be one 
who IS fit to hold this professorship 1 fully hope tliat for the sake, as much for their own 
character for sincerity and honesty of purpo<« as tbw most adv anced people on the surface of the 
earth, as for the rights and goo<I of the people of India, our British rulers will no longer con- 
tinue the practice of making promises and not fulfilling tliem The natives must and tfo feel this 
extraordinary conduct from the English people, who, aiMvo everything el«c, chim to be the fftittle- 
M«n of the world, and profess, to their credit and glory, to ruK India for India's good 

33 I hope those gentlemen who yet adhere to the old doctrine of "not prepared for the pre- 
sent,” and according to whom it would seem os it **(lie present” unfitness would never become 
the "past,” would seriously ponder over the opinion of the highest authority, the Government of 
India, quoted by me above, which so clearl) and nnequivocally declares the competence of natives 
to perfonn those duties which have hitherto been entrusted to the far more expensive agency re. 
cruited from English Univeisity, and to mark that this opinion is not expressed to-day, but 
thirteen years ago 

S6 Coming to actual results Mr M, O lUuadd actol ns Professor of English Literature 
(a position perhaps the lost that would have been given to a native if not particukarl) fit) for 10 
months, and was subsequently appointed ikssistant Professor of History and Literature Acting 
Pnncipal J P Hughlings m his report of 1809-70 thus speaks about Jlr RfcudS (page SSI?, 
Public Instruction Report) " For the rest the English studies of the college have been elliciently 
directed by the Assistant Professor of Englisli aided by a Dakdiina Fellow ” For the late 
Dr N^rlyan Daji, Principal, Dr "W, O Hunter says m his report of 1BQ9-70 (see Director’s 
Report, page 207) — 

‘ la Jnly Mr NiriyanDitji Q G M C ,wn sppoiDtedProfc-sorof SlateriaMediraonttie depsrtnreof Mr Sidaty 
Smith SI D to Enropa for G tmnlha on mck certificate 1 vrooM tvLs tho oppottanily alTordcd me of 

ciUing Bttention to the appointment of Mr Ndriyso Dj<i to th« pnmary elaff of the college, and of congratulat- 
ing him m being the fiist native gentleman «bo has sDcweded to wioDing hi< way to this honourable diiUnclion 
t would also beg to offer him my thank* for the able effieieat and xcaJour manner in wh eh be has carried ont tho 
dnt es entreated to him 

37 Mr G V Karkare has acted as Professor of Mathematic", Mr K L Chhatre lias just 
retired from his Professorship of Mathematics wiUi credit and honour Mr S P Pandit has 
acted as Professor Have the'e men performed their duties with s itisfaction or not ? There are 
at present Professors Tylang, Bhdcddrkar, Nagnrksr, Jifr G D Naegamwala, Lecturer on 
Natural Philosophy , Assistant Surgeon, Acting Professor, Dr A M Kunte, M D , As-istant 
Surgeon, lately Acting Professor, Sakaram Urjoon, Professors JI M Kunte, J A Dalhl, and 
others , Surgeons D N Patekh, 13 Amnt, and others , \ice'Pnacii>als M A Tarkhad and B B 
>v akharkar have all the«e shown their fi’e es or not ’ and should they not be promoted to higher 
posts after such trials of fitness f 
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38 Coming to DircctorBliip, there IS Mr N B DAiulclar, Director of Public Instmcttonm 
Berar, and what is the Latest public t<,-stimony to liis work? TIil of ll^dcratial. Sir 

S Bailejr, “ notes with satisfaction tho ofliccra eommendnl in the eonclulm^ paragraph of the 
report, and lias machpleaanro in concumug with the Commi Stoner's appreciation of the Director's 
own sennees lie thinks tliat the excelhnt report, the mam resnlu of which bare now Leon 
briefly glanced at, affords pood proof of tho merest lUo Bahit Inr fsdn{)m Bhii Dandcknr takes 
m his work, and though it may not be impm^ibk to cntici«c tbe sncce*** which has attcndwl his 
Ia1»ura in ono or two points, no doalt becaQ<c of the difTcnlties he found m his path, tho 
measure of it is Buflicicnt to entitle him to the hearty thaoks of the Admmistntion " 

3D For head master«Inps and pnacipalsliips of high schools, here is 'Mr D X Mad a, the 
Principal of tlie Sit Jamsetji Jecjocbhoj BeneTolent Iiistitution I append (B1 extracts from tho 
latest reports of three different well known Inspect rs, Mr Kirkbam, Mr Jacob, and Colonel 
Maddm^on, andlask can anytbinp bo mon. interesting and eatisfactorr than these reports? 
Tl hy, then, can a person like Sir i lia not be the Principal of tho 1 Iphmstone High Saiool ? 
There arc men like ^lalupatram and S V Patwanlhan as Pnncipals of the training colleges 

40. Tike the pmntc schawls — tho Bombay Prepnetarj School with more than COO pupils » 
tho lort High School with nwirly 700 pmpi)s,t!ie Chandanwady High School with nboio 250 

f upils, the Poona New Lnglisli School (liaAlIy 2 years o! I) with nearly COO pupils, the Poona \ativc 
nstitution with S2C pupils — all these are conducted entirely by natiies with some diflicultics inci* 
dent to priTatc schools Men like these who conduct these high schools can well be aMc to con* 
duct Government high schools I may hero take the opportnnity of sajing tliat oery encour- 
agement ought and should be given to thc<c pnvate schools, so as gradually they may 1« fitted to 
take the plicc of Government institutions for Iiiglier e<luC3tion This would bo one of the best 
ways of passing over to tie poopio such higher institutions Excepting m Bombas , f r which 
th«.rois no gwl reason, all the Govemment high scIiooU arc head'd and conducted by natives, and 
tho Deputy Inspectors are all natives Is it light an 1 j ist that tlicsc men should have no pros* 
prsrta of rising m their semcea according to tbcir merits ? 

11 Mr Gop41ji Surbhai Dcsdi, the life and soul of education nnd its development in 
Kithiawdr, is still a Deputy Inspector lam gUd 1 know r mething of this gentleman If 
men of liis energy and character cannot look fonvarvi to rise, vvliat cucouragement can tliiro U. 
fir heart in the work I give an extract m Appendix B from Colonel Barton the Pflitieal 
Am nl’f sppocli on the occasion of a Darbar held in liooour of Mr Gopolji to confer upon him tho 
title of Bao Bahddur Tins extract wilt show what a really energetic an 1 fit native can il), and 
that m reaching tlie heart of natives— princes or pcopli.— natives havo naturaUy a great a Ivan* 
tagi. over Luropeaas Europeans may, by pressure ant power, be nl lo to d> something or help, 
but it IS natives inly who cun kiudk and produce a ymiiiar interist in any matter in the hearts 
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have not wceived the culture of a good coll^ course, can no more liavc an adequate conception 
of what a well educated native teacher can do with hia pupils, intellectually and morally, than a 
blind man can conceive colours Boys ate quieh m finding out true worth, aud tespcict it where 
it existed, he it in a native or European In n native teacher they have this advantage, that he 
understands thfir ways, feelings, and idiosyncracies better tlinn a European generally can The- 
advice and mflaence of a -worthy native teacher goes home to them far more effectually than those 
of a European generally can in the very nature M things 

4i So, also, with regard to not being respected by Europeans It is a libel on English 
nature and character If there is one quality more marked than another in an English gentle 
man, it 18 his appreciation and recognition m worth wherever it is found The cordiality and 
good feeling between Bal Shiatri and his European colleagues was marled and complete "W hat- 
ever may have been my bumble work, my Enghsh colleagues treated me with every respect and 
kindness, publicly and privately Ilasnot the appointment of a native to act as the Chief Justice 
of Bengal sent a thnll of joy and pnde and gratitude to the«Viceroy over the length and breadth 
of India, and do not Europeans respect this Chief Justice. If not, he would not have become 
One "What better proof need 1 adduce of the respect and recognition by the highest authority 
of native high culture and talent, than the selection of some natives on this very Cotnimssion of 
the highest intellectual and moral importance to India ? Many a European Professor and other 
official would he cured of much of their conceit an I self complacency if they heard what is talked 
about them by those under them 

45 Lord Cranbrook. in his despatch of 7th November 1878 to the Government of India 
eavs. on the subiect of Europeans eerving under 
Pirl EelurD. 1879 [e 2367] pige21 naUves — 


13 I am qaite alire to tfce fores of your arjraments lo paragraph 83 u to that you term ths impMiibility of 
offieira of poa tion serving cheerfully and eueceeafnlly in subordination to DSlivei of Ind a, tboogh 1 obaervn that 
IQ Sgypt, in Turkey and even in India lUelf Eoglieh geoUemen of th* highest ebaraefer are not unwill og to 
aecapt luboidinato pos tions under native autbontiea 

46 This excuse of English being not willing to eerve under natives is again another 
vhoaghtlese cant Nobody can answer for vain indmduaU among any people, but the assertton 
IS another libel on English nature and character, aa if Englishmen no sense of duty and were 
mearable of ^prcciating worth However, is this fact or mere fancy 7 It is not fact In the 
Dockyard in Bombay, the late Ardeahir Cumtjee Wadia was the head of the hlacbinery Factory, 
and io Europeans eerved under him from time to time donog his incumbency, 1 assistant, 
IS first*clas8 engineers, 5 second class engineers, 3 tbird class esemeers, IS boiler makers, and 
6 foremen Of these there are at presentr in Bombay, Mr A Johnstone, Supermtending Engi 
neer of the British India Steam Navigation Company, Mr Charles Mathews, Surveyor of the 
Fort , !Mr TV Lambom, Engineer to the steam tug the Drotatdaty , !Mr Duncan BIo^, Foreman 
of boiler makers (Dockyard) , and John Nicols, transferred to Calcutta There are besides five peii> 
iioners residing m Bombay TVhen in Baroda, I bad a number of applications from Europeans 
All the European mill managers, engineers, and foremen in the cotton, silk and other mills are 
all serving under native agents and directors 1 have sent numbers from England for several 
mills Just very lately 1 have sent a Euro^n to an up-country ginning factory out of four 
European applications, to serve, not under a big native company of Bombay, bat a small native 
concern in Gnjarath No, Englishmen deserve greater credit than such sitlmcss I have known 
Englishmen under a variety of circumstances, both m India and England, and I can say that in 
appreciating and respecting true ment and worth they are number one The time for this excuse 
of native unfitness and want of command of influence and respect is gone Lay down and exact 
by all means all proper qualifications, and you will get as many fully qualified natives as can be 
lequircd for all services 

47. I do not thmk it necessary to make any further remarks upon the necessity for native 
representation aud native services, aa the only effective remedy for the material, moral, and poll 
tical advancement bf India, of which education forms only a part, and with the advdneement of 
which alone can education also advance 

Gkarts in aid 

48 The Despatch of the Court of Directors of 185t says 

• 82 ■ffa bare therefore reioleed to adopt in India tbs sjateoi of grenta mad eh ch I a* been carried oat in 
tbii coasti; with veij great succesi 

Now what was the fundamental principle of the system in the United Kingdom till the 
year 1854, when the Court sent their I^patch? 


Inisu Natiohai. Educatiov 

49 A speech of Lord Monteagle gives a good summary Tlie conclusion of the report 
Hiniar! Vol 130 p 60'' ITth Febraary l8Si « , CoBinussion Upon the subject of National 
■' Emncatioii said 

9’*^-.'*® edacaton howeyerwHely aid anexceptionallj conlnye-1 m other respects ean be earr ed 

into #8Mt Doleii it it explic tl« arowed aud cTeady nndentood ai its leading principle that no attenipt iball be 
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made to indaeoee or dutuib tlie peculiar religions tenela of any sect or denomination of dmetisoa 

That r^rt was signed by the Pnmate of Irekod (Dr Stuart) and other Prelates, by the 
"Provost of Tnnity College, and by a Commission exclusively Protestant The same conclnsion 
was corns to in the report of 1824, and Mr. I^nLland Lems’s Commissiaa report 
that ID a country whew mutual diviiions es«t lietwcen different classes of the Tieonle schools should be 
established for tbe purpose of giTiog (o ehildrea of att religiom pertoas ons such nselul iostmction as they may 
seTerully be capable and desirous of reeeiTipg mthout haviog any ground to apprehend an interference with their 
respectire religious pnnciplea 

Again, m 1828, the Select Committee of the House of Commons came to the decision — 


‘ Besolred that no system of education can be etpedient to lafluenes or disturb tbe peenliar religious tenets of 
any sect or denomination of Christians 

These principles had notv been adopted by Parliament and sanctioned by a usage of more 
than 21 years They were the foundation of the existing national system. 

50 The Earl of Aberdeen, the head of the Government, communicated to Parliament the 
H™.rf T.L 129 P !E 1 . 18 tlW,U 53 Wntioi, thta (ISS3) udopted ty the Comims 


‘ The Commissioners do not laiist on the tenptvrt lettoiu or the book of facred poetry* being read in any 
of the national schools nor do they allow ttieiB to be teed as part of tbe ordinary school business (donng which 
ail children of wbaterer denominations they may be are teqaired to attend) in any school attended by children 
whose parents or gnardians object to their being r^ by theirehildKn lo such eases the Commissioners prohibit 
tbe use of these books except at times set apsrt for the purpose, either before or after the ordinary school business 
and under the fojowiog conditions — 

" Firstly, Ibat no ehdd whose parent or guardian objecte shall be required diiwtly or indirectly to be present 
at such a reading 

"Secondlv. that in order that no child, whose parent or guardian objects nay be present at the readiegef the 
books ahore specified, publo notihcativn of the time set apart for such rsadug shall he igseited 
in large letters 10 the time table of the acbool, that there shall he a enScieot jaterra) letweea 
the eoscluaion of tbe ordinary school business and the commencement of anch read os • and that 
tbe teschee shall immediately before ite commencement anconnoe diatmetly to tbe pupils that any 
child whose parents or gusiuiaas so desire, may then retire 
Thirdly, that tu erety such case there ehsU be exelnsire of tbe time set apart for sneh reading saRieieDt 
time being dented each day to tbe ordinary school business in order that those children who do 
sot join in the reading of the boekt may bare ample time for literary loitrnetiOD ' 


Hansard Vol 125 ttb April 1S$3. p 622 


Eholand ANH Wales 

61 liord ItusscI, ID iDtrodnciDg a BiU to improve 
and extend the education of the people of England 

and Wales, said — 

* Id tbe year 1839 Lord blelbouine sGoreriimentproposetbsta change should he made and that a Committee of 
Council should be formed, . HoldiogtbeotEceof HomeSecntaryattbetimc I wrote aletter totbeMarquees 

of Lendsdowne which letter with tbe aotwer was laid before Paihament as tbe ground of the proceeding that 
was then taken by the GoTemuent It was lotimaW in that tetter with the approostiou and by the Lommand 
of Her Majesty that it was tbe wish of tbe Qoeeo that the youtb of England should ba religiously brought up 
and at the same time that tbe rights of eousaenco shoold be respected. . I may add that we propose aleo 
that in these schools a parent should hare the power of withdrawing hiS child from the religious instmction to 
which he might be subjected. 

Here you have the wish of our Gracious Sovereign herself “ tiiat the rt^ile qf eontcieiiee 
thould be fetpected " 

Scotland 


52 Sir J. Young, the Lord Advocate, m introducing Education (Scotland) Bill, said — 


BiDisrd Vol ISO V llSl ISrdreOnsrr 


“The second par. to which I refer u the question of relr 
gious iDStraeboc, • and the 27th eection of tbe Sill 

proridet 


that every achool committee under this Act sban appoiut stated hours for ordinary reliyious instruction by tie 
maeter at which children shall not ba bound to attend if their parents or gaarLani object 

5S I have confined myself above to the official decisions of Parliament Commissions, and 
Governments, on the conditions of grants in aid, and such were the hghts before the Court of 
Directors before their Despatch of 10th July 1854 was prepared In Appendix C I give some 
extracts from speeches made in Parliament in support of these official decisions 

64 I next give the action of the Court of Directors and Indian authorities themselves before 
the time of the despatch 

Lord illiam Bentinck on parting, nearly half a centnry ago, declared- — 

In all schools and colleges supported by Oovenuneatthispniicipla ("tnctneufrali^) cannot b« too sfrongfj- 
enfocced ill interference and injudicious tampering with the religious belief of the stsdsnts all miogliug director 


• These two boohs hsd been specisDy 'prepared for the aatlmial sebaob in IrtUnd, as acceptable to both Catholics and 
rratcitists and even thoe books were not lamted on by the Besotutiaa. 
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jndiMct teaching of Cl rintiamt/ With lha »y»l«in of inslrnetion oogbt to be poeitirely forbidden —(A Howell e 
Education 187i pigeSd) 

On 14tli February 1814, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy wrote his proposal to the Government of 
Bombay about the Farsce Benevolent Institution, and asLed for fl per cent interest on three 
lakhs of rupees, t e , an aid of 2 per cent more interest, or Rs 6,000 per annum The Court of 
Directors in responding favourably to tbc proposal, said to the Government of Bombay in their 
letter of 21st August 1844 — 

“You are aware, howerer, that WB are invanaMygerenied by the principle of rcfrainiog from sU interfer 
ence with the religions institntioue or flhiervanees of any cUsi of the eatisM of India, aod therefore as the con 
dition of aSurdioc the concnrreoce and eo-operation of the aoTemment it is necessary that m the rules of the 
institut on, as well as in the actual adminiatration of its affairs ^botb of which are to be subject to the sanction of 
the Goversmeat] you should satisfy yonrselTes that it is ciclusircly applied to the henCTOleot purposes of edqca* 
tioo and chanty 

55 So the Court of Directors as a condition of their co-operation and State aid (i e , from 
the revenues of the people of all sorts of 'religion), made it necessary that the rules of the in 
stitution, as well sis the actnal ndmimstration of its affairs were to he subject to the sanction of 
Government, and the institution was to be exclusively applied to tlio benevolent purposes of only 
education and chanty, so that no religions lastmction or observance should form any part of 
it, and this for a school in which all the pupils were to be of only one religion, and of ha^y any 
or no doctrinal difference 

56 This led to some corre«pondence, and in thwr Despatch of 14th July 1847 the Directors 
made the matter sfall more emphatically cleat — 

‘ 4M lu our Uttar Ifo SI of 1841 wa obtarva that w« ara lotanably * goraruad by the priocipU of reframtog 
from ail inteifarasea with (ha taligioua loitructiona orobaarvtncea ofany data of the oatirra of India, and there 
fore aa the condition of aSbrding tbe coocurrenceandcooperatonof tba Qorenmrot itiioocrenry that lo tbarulea 
of the inititutieo a* well ai to the actoal adnintatratioo of ita affaira (both of nbich are to be aobjcct to the Mao' 
tioa of Goverssient) you abould aatiify youreetf that it u ezcleairely §ppl ed to the beoerolest purpetes of edcca 
tiou and chanty 

SU Tour Adrecata Qaeatal put tha right oonatructiott os tbie inlioiation when be nsderetood it aa wquinos 
that the education and charity muit be of a oatore to be conaiaUot with aod that will not lofnega on the piineipte 
by which the Courti ere goreruad lu thair loierfarasce with native loatiluliona of tbia aort —that la, that it ihall 
not be of a teligioue ebarncter 

“Sli It would be iflconaiataot with the prtneiplee (« wbcb we lOTariably adhere that yoor Qorersmest 
abould become truatee for, or ahould take any part is the eonport or management of an inalitnlion for tha raligtoua 
initrnction of aoy dine on of the natire eotomanity TheeWation thenfore, atthepropoied inititutiou must if 
It la to receive any aid from yoor Qnvarnmant be uoaited to aecul ir object*,— tba ral giooa iaatmetion of the pnpita 
being left to their own prieata or paatora 

67. Here, then, is a clear exnosition that if aninstitation '*te (o receive an/ airl/ron Goiern- 
ment,” ‘Uhe Education mutt It hmitedto teeular ed/jeett,” and to leave no doubt or misap. 
prehension in the matter, they lay down that "fds refrytoas tarfrueftoR of the pnpilt 6e left to 
Heir own pnesti aud pattors,'’ and should fonn no part of the institution 

63 1 do not now think it necessary to harden this note with all that has occurred in the 
United Kingdom since 1854, nor have I all the materials just now to hand But it would be 
quite enough at present to give the latest action and the present position of the question there 
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SCOTLA3.D (ISSO) 

Pari. Ret Ce 2a63— 1], page 3? , Code, after recitiBg, like the English Code, 

the natoie and apphcation of the grant, saj^ •— 

' la ereiTBcTiool or department of a Kchoohm respect ot whieh mnta are made, the following regulations 
ninat be etnclly obserTed ■ — 

"(a) The school than be open to children of all denomioatioat and any child may ho « Ihdrawn by his 
parents from any loetroetion in rel g ooa aolneets and from any religion* ohterrance in any such 
»cbi^, aad CO child shall la aay incb achool be placed at any JitadTanfage with reaped to the 
tecular instruction g ten therein by reason of the denomination to wbicb such child or his parents 
belong or by reason of hit being withdrawn from any snstmetioa in rel gious sabjects. 

* (&} The time or tunes danng which any relig out obserraoce is practued or initrnction in rel g ons snb 
]ects la given at any meeting of Ibe tebool for elementarr instrnctioo shall be cither at the begin 
ning or at the end, or at the b^iaiuiig and at the end of sneh meeting and shall be spec fied in a 
table approred of by the Scotch Edn-ation Department. (Edncation Act section 68) This time- 
table u to be mbmitted to the Inspector for ap^val on behalf of the Department at the time of 
bi* annual Visit (Article 11) 


I&EiA}n> 


G1 I have not to hand later Codes Till I get them I am ohhgcd to extract from the 
regulations in the Beport of the Commissioners for the year 1865 (Vol I, page 42) — 

** 1 Oppoitnn ties are to be afforded (as heremaftcr provided for) to the children of all national school* for 
receiving such rel gions instruction as their parent* or gnaidiaDs approve of 

3 Itcl gioos inaliQcboD most be so arranged that each school shall be open to ehildran of alT denocunabons , 
that due regard bo had to parental ngbl and authonty , that according y no enJd be tompelUd to receive or to be 
present at any rel gioua instraction of nh cb his patents or gnardians disapprove, and that the time for grins it 
oe so Gied that no cuUd shall bo thereby in effect excluded directly or isdirvclly from the other advantages which 
the acboo) affordi 

** 9 A pnbliQ setififlstiOD of the tunes for relig ons instnicbos mast be inserted itf Urge letters in tbs ‘ time 
table enpplied by the Commisstonert who recommend that, as far as may bs practicable the general sstore of 
aueli rel giooe instruction be also stated therein 

4 The ‘time table mast be eonstaiitly hungup » a coupicuoue place m the schKl room 


There are several more detailed regulations which I do sot quoto here, as the ahova are 
enough to explain the mam principle of the liberty of conscience 

03 Such has been, and ii uote, the action of the Engluh Government in the United 
Kingdom 

OS I now give some instances of the action of the Court of Directors, consistent with their 
declarations in connection with Gorernmeat measure of education, of refraining from allowing 
au} Tehgtoos instruction or element in any instituhon with which they bad anything to do, and 
leaving such religious instiuctioa to the priests aud pastors uf the persons concerned 


rsfl Ilcl. [72-W18] psge 2" 


The Government of Indu, in their Despatch 
No S7 of 26th August 185C, say — 


4 With tcference to the Iiuatenant.QaT«raore vroMtl to eppot t the It«v hfr Bnddew s m » oniry 
at Atmniub to be Inspector of Schools in Kumaon and Uurliwal we have requrited Qis Honour to make some other 
irraagement for tbo sapervis os of the Khool* in those d stnets pending the receipt of a reply from jour Honour 
able Court to onr letter >0 SoflSoS dated lb« I9th Febmavy*' 


.. , «« The reply of the Court of Directors fVo S6), IPtli 

p.,l.Ilrt.[7!-HSS]p.g.IS Augiut 1807, 1. — 


Hoo Yon will have learned from paragraph 13 of onr Despsteb dated IStb February (No 3S) 1857 that it U 
our desire that clergymen shall not be enpfoTra in connect on wilh tbe Oovernmest tneasurei of education and that 
theaipointment of the Rev Mr Bnddew to M Inspoctor of Schools u Eumaou would not hare been in accordance 
with our wisl cs ** 


ParL Ret. [72—1558] page S9 


67 Iq the Despatch (No 16), 11th February IS57, 
to the Governor of Madras, the Directors say — 


• 17 But, aa a general rale wo wuh yon to bear lo m ud that we already have discouraged aud decs 

it undesirable to appoint the mmuters of any rel gtons prtvussimi at luspectora of Schools “ 


Part, Ret [198— Se«* 2], psgeE2a 


The Governor General Lord Canning, in hia Mm* 
utc of IPth November 1850, said — 


“ I cordialW agree in the dene on to which tbcCommitleo bare come id admitting the evidenM cf revrsJ-J 
rel g on as conta nw in Butler a Analogy and Paytrye Endenret as one of the euljeetswh eh acaad ^-eforbonours 
mar select for eiam nat on The subject being eottivJy optooat and eoosiderstioa bviog had for tbe atod sa 
numed m stTUted in«t tutions In some cf wbicb theoloCT will bold a prominent place I ea. not think that Ibis 
w 11 W deemed by the Honourable Court to be an infrinpenieni of Ihe *pmt of their injunction that tie eiaauoatioa 
far drgreea she ild not cclode subjects connrcled with eel gwna W1 »f “ 
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64 The Court of Directors, however, conastentljr adhered to their declarations, and did not 

sanction the proposal of the Committee, backed by 
PbtI Bet. [ 210 — 1 9] ptge 11 the Governor General The Despatch of Lord Stanley, 

the Secretary of State for India (No 4), 7th April 1859, says — 

‘ 42 Theeitsblishinent of TTniveraiUea WMBot ameisnre caleolAteiJ, per te to excite apprebenHone m the 
oaiite mod It did not m fact, bnng any new principle into operation, being little more than an eipaniion of the 
airangemente which had for many jesra, been lO operation for teatiog the powers and atiamments of the yonng 
men edneated in the colleges and more adTsneed schools No teachiog of any sort was proposed to be giren in 
connection with the ITniveTxitiea, and on the only point in connecUon with exemmations for degrees in reapect of 
which any difficulty might hare tneen eia , that of reekoniop the marks obtained by those csndidatei for honoors 
aahmt tbesseJm to examiDabon in ‘ PayleysEridencM of Chriit anity “ and Butlers 
"Analogy of Berealed ^iBiOD the Home Anthont es detenntned that sneh eompntation shoildnot be allowed 
and thus removed all poasible ground of xmsapprehenaion 

65 Now, seeing how the Court of Directors had acted and declared before 1854 , how they 

had acted and declared 1854 in the above instances, the lights they had before them with 

regard to the United Kingdom itself, where, though only one religion prevailed, the rights of 
conscience had been so strictly and perfectly mamtained, it is unaccountable how they forgot 
their own clear interpretations and action, how they forgot that, instead of one religion, there 
were all the religions of the world in India, with theur various and many division* , how they 
forgot that the money that was to he used for grants m aid was not out of iAetr otan poelcet, but 
the money of the peofiU of India, and that to use such money without the consent of these peo* 
pie, or at least wi&out their liberty of conscience being respected, in any manner repugnant to 
their religion or religious feelings, was a complete violation of their drelarations of neutrality in 
religious matters, to refrain from allowing any support where religious instruction was given 

66 In reply to Mr Grant’s protest, which I have given in Appendix D, the Court of Di 
rectors, forgeltmg their former views, as I have said above, said — 


(Despatch Ko 43, 18th April 1855 ) 

" 6 Th« obserrsliODi msd« by Mr Oraat apon tbe tnbiecU of grut la-aid bare aot escaped onr sitentien 
« , ^ .. .. Altboiigl we bare deliberstely smred at the eouelasiOD tbat 

Pen. Bit [Jl-Hcsj, pMi s each graoto are ao( toeooeistcDt wuh rcli^oeue neutrality and 

hare aeeordisgly eanctieoed their (otroductieo, we fol]/’ appreciate the oeceeiity which esitts for tbe nercise of great 
eautioa n setting on foot a eystem wbioh may poasibly be epen to mietonatructiDS and we felly confide in yonc 
diierAion and care in frammg tbe preclieal rules by which the penta wiU be dietnboted " 


67 This statement, read side by side with the Court's declarations and action in connection 
with Sit Jamsetiee Jeejeebhoy Benevolent Institution, clearlj shows how utterly inconsistent 
and unjostificahle their above “deliberately arrived" conclusion was The India Office, their 
euccessors, strangely kept on the same lines, and their act in this wise led to the dissent of 
Sir George Clerk, of 16th Pebmaty 1870, which I have given in Appendix D 

6S This strange laconsisteccy may be from the inabihty to resist the pressure in Dngland 
of Exeter Hall ^ties, and the missions, or from a oatural sympathy which Christians may feel 
for their own religion 


69 Be these or be not the reasons, the following is declared by the highest Indian official of 
the time I give this one extract only, as it puts the case m the fullest and most plausible form, 
Prf E.I [ 7 S- 1 BS 8 ] j.„,» 1™» Its ligbest notWy >n Ma Lord 

Dalhoueie in his Minute of 6th June 1854 says — 


"13 During my ndminutration here I have rarefnlly followed the traditional policy winch has been handed 
down to tbe Gorernment of India for its obserrsnee m ell Diallers into which there euterg a rel gious element But 
I am o! opinion that for theie days we cirry Ibe pmic pie of oentrality too far , that even in a political point of 
view, we err in igoonng so completely as we do the agency of mmisteiv of oor own true faith is extending edaca 
tion among the people , and that the time las now come when grants of money in aid of seenlar eduestioo earned 
on in schools eatsbligbed and condneted by Christian missooanes might be made by tbe Government without any 
risk of giving nse to those evils which a recognition of each agency has hitherto been thooght likely to create and 
with tbe certainly of prodocing an immense and an immediate effect in the extension of sound secular education 
througboBt tbe masses of tbe population in India " 

It was m conneebon with this Minute and the D«*patch of 1854, that Mr Grant made bis 
Minute, which I have given m Appendix D 

70 Now let us consider what the above paragraph from Lord Dalhousie means First of 
all, he admits the action he recommends, as a departure from the “ traditional policy " He then 
forgets that tbe money to be used is not from his own pocket nor from that of the English public 
or of the Court of Directors, but is raised from tbe non Chrisban people of India , tliat to them 
Christianity is repugnant however true and good it may be in his and Christians' opinion or 
fmth, that the people had no voice in such disposal of Ueir money, bat it would be the strong arm 
of Government abusing a trust m the aj^licabon of their money in a way objecbonable to 
them , that the people did hot object to the missionanes, either of Christian or of any religion, 
pursuing their pious objects with their oten means, and that even if the people's means were used 
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by GOTcrnmpnt m aidihg: anj scliools oE any reli^on whatever, they ini;»ht not c>bj«H:t to this 
being done if their own “rights o£ conscience” were respected as even the Queen desired, and 
parents allowed to withdraw their children from any religious class or observance , and that even 
in the United Kingdom, the mere dmsions of only oue rtligion neressitated th» enforcement and 
strict observance of the “ conscience clause/* and to India wnth all the religions of the world, 
and where neutrality in religion was a pammount necessity and fundamental principle, both 
politically and iightecmsly, the necessity ol observing the rights of conscience was a hundred-fold 
greater Ills Lordship wails over ignoring the agency of the ministers of his trne faith, but 
this wail woiill be right only if Ills Lordship or Government themselves found the monej or 
from the English bndget The English Government or people or the English mi'sions could, 
of coarse, spend any money of tieir own in extending the missionary agency to gam ^^etr piou« 
objects, but the} have no nght, in pnnaple or policy, to spend the monc} of Uie people of India 
for such objects 


71 Ills Lordship alludes to the “ traditional policy,'’and what wasit ? The Despatches about 
Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeehhoy Benevolont Institution clearly bmldown and interpreted it But Ills liowl- 
ship cither forgot it or did not know it. Ills Lordship points out that the time had tiitt come to 
give grants-in aid to miesionary schools This cooldbavc been done not only Hen but at any time 
provioudy, if the “rights of conscience” had al«o been associated with the grant If not, then 
the time for misappropriating our money against onr religious convictions and feelings could 
never come hat is inherently wrong can never be nght 

72 Lost!}, the unfortunate fallacy that bee3U<e the rowsionary schools aided m suppjymg 
education. Government could stultify themselves and be accommodating, according to the wrong 
pnnciplc of '* the end justifying the means,” is the cause of this course 


73 His Lordship made light of the nsbs of the political evtid of interference with religious 
feelings But by the iror^ of fate, not long after, in ** the Gcnml Report of Puhhe Instruction 
tu the Lower Provrnces of the Bengal Presidency for the year J8o5 5C, ” these very risks came 
forth on the eurfaee, and gave their warning, unfortunately to unwilling ears I quote from the 
De®patcli of the Court (No 62) of 13th April 1858, which gives the extracts from the above* 
mentioned TCj»rt. The Court say — 

* 3 Oar a(t«at oa hs* h<«n drawn to the following m the rrfort of Mr Chs;>iiuo ferpeetor of 

Edocstioo in Debar wLicb formed part of the rolont rtferr^ 


Fill Bet f)M-tSMJret«<1 S. 
o nneli inportinee that w« bare deemed it expodieot to ^dreee ;< 


to ThoatateiMDU oontuned in tbeeo etltaelt appear to « 

wilboot waiting 


, , ,nthe inhieet of them, 1 

the Iteiolstiom of yoor OoTcrnment on the gooeral report with whnh we expect to l>e inniiiLed in dna time *> 

*'ln addition to tceh obetaelei aa are peculiar to no apecial period I raoit I en rcamd yon that in jod^ng of 
the rreolte of oar fint ((iiArter a operations, due weight ahoofd he eieeo to the ipecialaeciJeuti wl leh bare in litated 
am nit a< danog that period The pnocipal of theeo was tbs deaigo of depriimg the gaol pneooera oftbeir lotab* 
Ibis la atiU ameeraally believed to be the apesuig act of a general acheae of which tha educatloDsl syiten is 
anppoeed to bo a part, for the forcible eoQTeraioo of tbeoatiTeatoCbnitiaoily The fact la the prraeotiiaeDt ii 
itroDg and by no meana tranaitory, that Clorerntaent will not only aitenpt to isal.e its aahjeeta ChnaUana, bat will 
aacoced 10 doing ao Tl e oonTict oo la abared in olihe by allelaetea aod all arets, and I do not think {t it lo tbs 
power of GoTernmeot to remove it Thu aneaiy feel ng u ready lo diaplay lUell po the moit tnvul occaaioni , acd 
the nrcaUtioo lately of a cootrOTerflal appeal totheibfioeotialMahaismadani throaghouttbecoontry by aomeperaoo 
in Cwleatta was st onee attributed to Goieminent and haa canted aolTeraal alarm among b^ Miudoa and 
Mnbammadsaa adding materially to the difTottlties which heart oorpUna. 


And— 


The reeept on of my eahordiaatee by the per^e groerally rootiooes tolerably eatufactory, thoogb tliey report 
to me that it la often Impose Me to pennade the people that U e sole object of Gorerntnent la not a proselytu ng one 
I have already said that 1 believe it to he out of oar power altogether to get nJ of thu feeiiog 
Also— 


“lam now able to eonfirtn by my own experience Iheeitsteneeof IhealronpMtprejndicea agiinitthe edofational 
n eflsnres on the part of the people — prrjodicea that are only strengthened by aoy atterapt to reaaon aga nit theta 
How are we to oelieve Miaooeaelof TilUgrra to me *tut Goeeniment will not interfere with oar religion, wl rn 
we aee the mUrionanea who are paid by them f And from this ground 1 eoald not drive them 

“0 In the above pasaages and in many other parts of Mr Chapman s reports, thereat* atalrtnenli of the tnoal 
unportoBt charaetrr with reepoot to the apptehentiODS entertained by tha nativea of {Dterfereaee with their rcLeiooa 
on the part of the Gorerament in their edoeational pioeeedmga 

' 10. The CoTrmnifot will adhere with good faith to ita ancieat policy of perfect neutral ty lo mitten aFeet 
ing the relig on of the people of India , and we mostsarnratly oa lontd all lho*e In authonly under it cot to aETord 
by their eonduct the least eolonn to the tospieion that that p^wy hai undergone or will nndergrs any change 

13 IVhen the Government of lad a makei ■ proinue to the people there mast cot U* aSbrded to them 
grounds for a dooht os to lU Edclity to ili word. 

7 1 Mr Cliapmun wrote for 1 855-56 TItc Mutiny aftcnvanls ixisssj over Government’s 
lievd, and tlic oliovc jcspatch is written in IS58 I »m one of tliovo wno think that sucli wrong 
opplicvtion of tic grant in aid, and wliicb found an Mprcf*icn of protest in p«baM this ore 
report only from an cutapoLcn Inspector, was lartug up of a etore of inflairmaLu sulatanf* 
which added lo the fi ry and Lrcc cf the ccnPagraticn of the ‘'Intiny How many cthsr 

S3 
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Inspectors may have, or mightliave, spohen if th^ had chosen, of tliiS unfortunate current of 
feeling that was running thronghout India from this mistahe 7 ^ 

75 How far, suhseqneatly, *' the good faith ” to its “ ancient policy ” promised in the above 
extract in paragraph 10 lus been observed since, I leave alone I only desire that the future 
may be decided upon on just and ngbteous principles, and the great and universal law of the 
“ liberty and rights of conscience^’ be asserted and maintained Only in justice to some high 
oflicials'^I may say that some of them declared then the opinions about the inconsistent and 
mistaken condnct of the Indian authorities, both at Home and India 

76 It IS time now to consider coolly and calmly this policy, and I cannot but think that a 
careful reconsideration will show that it is absolutely necessary to move in India on the same 
lines as in the United Kingdom Leaving the missionary schools alone, the question is of /ar 
wider scope and significance, and it will be difficult to repair the mischief when too late, and 
disaster results 

77 A general idea IS now spreading among natives that religious education is necessary for 
their children Schools among natives must increase There will be places in which there are a 
majority of some one religion Supposeaplacehasthe majority of Muhammadans They open a 
school, and fulfilbng all the conditions of the grant-m aid rules, ask tor a grant Suppose they 
make the reading of the Koran and Mohammadan observances compul'sory, what are the minority— 
the Hindus or Christians, or Jeira or Parsia — to do ? Are they to be forced to learn 
Muhammadanism or go without any education, as far as Government can help with the grant? 
Or will Government give to each religion a separate school for their small numbers ? If not 
will the grant to the one school only, aad thereby aiding proselytising be stnet neatiahty, upon 
the solid foundation of which the British rule is tased? And will it bo at all practicable to 
carry out such a policy, without setting religion against religion and its dire consequences ? It is 
nccaless my descantio" more upon this subject of both the political end righteous necessity of 
observing the rights or conscience, as it is thoroughly diseased and thrashed out in Parliament 
and finally decided upon, and is as settled as the law of gravitation It is one of the greatest 
triumphs of modern civilization • 

78 When this “right liberty of conscience ” is fully recognised by Government, and 
understood by the people, then only will tbey ^lievo in tbe honesty of their rulers in their 
declaration of neutrality in religions matters Policy, justice, good faith and honour, and the 
atability of the I]ntt«Ii rale, demand the necessity of lhe“liWty of the rights of conscience" 
m all matters, educational or others 


79 If, after (his, any parents choose to allow their children to attend dosses of other religions, 
P«1 r.t P>B. 61 !!“ ".‘Jl'’* ‘V," and ntilher tli. school oor 

the otatc will be to blame , also if any natives cboose to 
act like the Hindu who established the JainarayanCoUegeat Benares andmodeitover to the Church 
Mi8Sion3rySociety,with all its endowments, certaiuly Uiemtssionanesof any religion are quite wel 
come to such noluntaty gifts, and no right thiukiug person would find fault with them I appeal 
to the pious people of England Let those who desire to gain the ment of evangelising India, do 
so at their own expense instead of resortiog to the un>English way of forcing our Iwnds with the 
aid of the strong arm of the Government It Chnstians claim “ the rights and liberty of con 
science” they cannot deny them to Iho non Chnatiaos They have to Jo to others what they 
wish others should do to them To take advantage of our necessities and poverty for education, 
18 a moral coercion far worse than phjsicil coercion The Utter one may resist, but loforc the 
former the poor man is prostrate and helpless 


SO Sijs the Bishop of Limerick — "So had not taught, so hajactel not, the great Head of 
our religion and His Apostles. They had offered freely the word of life to those who would 
receive it, but in no instance liad they altcmpted to coerce men to its perusal,” and lays down 
for Ins guidance “ that excellent rule, — ^‘dounto others as you would be done by ” Is then, the 
present compulsion to attend religious classes and observances in mission schools worthy of Chris- 
tian tolerance, chanty, and of the exampio of “the great Head” himself and his Apostles? 
Allow us our heaven gi\en nghts and liberty of oonsciencc and we shall be thanWul, notl 
kearlilg, for all the educational good tbe missions may do in this country 

rtrinetiini 18i,3-2lO wet 14 Stanley’s Despatch of 7th Apnl 1859 

sajs — 

Som» ot the greitcst fr anh of nal re eJoeation liowever who »ro wirmlv mlerwtod in m »> onary opera 
t on« <l<rcl*rod th»miclTe» befor* ths PartiniBcnUr; Comm Uea of 1853 {nrthtr obaetred that it would not 

bshoneit to aceopt tboeonicnt of tho pupilj themaalvea to atteod th« classes* and it was not prolaWa that tbo 
a<s«nt of the pinnta would b« giren 


Heta fT (TMa CZiueala OororoaiHitichaot,. 
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Tills fs'^mtc true for missionary ecHooIs also, that ti is not lionest to accept the so-callccl 
consent o£ tha pupib, unless* tJie parents arc alloaed their liberty of eonscienee, and constnt 
willingly, with a full knowledge of their choice, to allow their children to attend. Can it be the 
mission of Christianity and its missionaries to stiRo the Cotiscicnos of a people and deprive it of 
Its holy nghts and liberties ? And « it for the British Government to join m this unholy work, 
with the ^ditional nnrighteousDess of using our own money for the purpose ? Perfect religious 
neutrality is not only the only righteous course, hut it is the rocL upon which British rule Etands 
Shake that rock, and a volcano will hurst that may do immeasurable harm 

82 I make the above appeal to the missions, also, because the} tauntGovemment that Go\> 
eminent discredit their own religion by ignonng it in their schools But the reality is, that it 
IS the missionary gentlemen themselves who discredit their own religion by not acting accordiof; 
to Its great pnnciple, to do as would he dono by, and do violeneo to the most important and 
Divine rights of the conscience of man 

83 The granb-in-aid to schools or colleges that arc conducted like St Xavier's College of 
Bombay ii legitimate. Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsces, Protestants, Ac , attend it, and all arc at 
jierfcct liberty to withdraw from the religious le«son3 or obscri ances There is only one objection in 
this college, that the religious classes are held during echoobhours. If this objection is removed 
by taking religious lessons either before or otter school hours, it will be then stnctlj according 
to tile requirements of the Education Acts of the United Kingdom. The only question tlitn 
will be, IS it fielf-payiag or not ? 

IlfouEB EnccAnoy. 

St 1 have confined myself in this note to pnmary education, but I have something to 
say about higher rflocation Unfortunately at present fill my nKcssary matenalr are not at 
hand, and I uaso hardly any time before roc to lay roy views fully before the Commis ion It is 
my lifedong conviction that higher education must notonlj Ce maintained as it is, but mucli 
more largely extended Without the head, the body will be wortbless It is the higher eduea* 
tion that lias created the present right appreciation of education and gratitude (o the gners, 
that lias supplied the instrumeats of taking it to lower levels, and is helping oa prtmaf} edtica* 
tion It u the higher education that will guide and direct the mass to the proper direction in 
which thiir energies and aims should move, that will supply the bnin and nerve power of 
India, without which lower education will not bo only nscicss, but being guidctess, mil bo 
misehioous and reckless It is higher education that will give to India its “ ihtnkcis ” and mil 
roi«e India in the scale of humanity and civilisation, that will give to the natives a true notion 
of what man is, and his relations with God and man The public spirit, the groinng desire to 
perform the duties of cituetuliip and lojal Eubj«cts, and such other higher qualities of humnn 
naturo, developing them^ches at present under many dilTieulties, and the inUlligcnt and loyal 
help and ecrvicc and the true intcrpretatiou of their motives, aims and efforts to do goo>l, uliich 
GovernmeBt are no»K rccsiring more aad moro e»wy day, are tie /«wfj of highor edstssiios 
It IS higher education, by supplying local instruments for rtpresentation and for all the wrvict"', 
tliat 18 solving and will solve the great problem of n-MVing India and making her prt>«pcrou», 
niatcriall) and morallj It is higher education that has called out, as if by a magic wand, the 
natne press and literature, institutions hkc (he studcol'e society with its fruit of female education, 
the Dnyan Prisinik, the Rnhanunue Muzdiiihoa, and the Prartliana Samaj for eocinl and 
religious reforms, efforts for widow rc>marrugi. and toraico woman in socnl status and all hkt 
institutions of mental, eocial, moral and religious progre<9, all over India, and will further nil such 
progress in a thousand waj s, perceptible and imperceptible It is the leaven and lei cr to raise tht 
wholi mass It is higher education which, with thcdcvelopmenl of lU higher nature, leads the 
mind to know iihat creation is in all its plisical, mental and moral vanctie*, and its Creator 
Strike higher education, and jou cut off the “head and soul “ of education and progress, leaving 
the limbs to straggle and struf^le, without any good to tlio people themseh’cs or intelligent 
loyalty and appreciation of the British rule. Higher education is the hope and proimsi. of 
Indn, to chc(.k it will undo almost all the good tliat has hitherto been done 



lOi 


STATEMENTS ItELATtSO TO TJIE 


If tSe unceasing dram of tbe blood of India is chficted, it will nounsb her whole body in every 
vanety of its condition India can then easily supply, say a rupee a head, or £20,UOO,OOU tor 
Let educational want®, and the same hlood will cucnlatc for all sorts of other purposes 


Femalr Educaixov 

86 In conjunction with Professors Patton and Eeid and several other memhers of the 
Students' Literary and Scientific Society, I had taleen a huge share m the first estahlishmcnt of 
girls’ schools in Bombay, m 1849, as a spontaneous effort of the natives themselves This effort 
has resulted in the present state of female education m the Bombay Presidency, and has, I believe, 
^80 given much impetus to the good cause in other pacts of India 

87 It IS not of much use for me to enter here into the cliaracter of the arduous and anxious 
efforts first made, and the serious odium, difficulties and nsLs, which the promoters had to contend 
with But I think it is due to the four Parsi gcutlemen who cordially welcomed me and my 
apphcation for help, and at once mtst promptly and in the nmk of time gave us funds enough to 
carry on the schools for two years, that I should take this opportunity of expressing my sincere 
obligations to them, and state their names, which, in aecoidasce with their wishes were not made 
known at the time These four gentlemen wore the late Nosseiwanjee Maucherjee Cama and 
Dhunjeebhoy Nosserwanjee Cama and Me«sr8 Framjee Nosserwafijee Patel and Cursetjee 
Nosserwanjec Cama TVithout the timely aid afforded by these gentlemen, 1 do not know whether 
we would have succeeded in our efforts as we did Tbe Parsis have taken our original Farsi 
schools into their own hand, and in that community female education has now fairly become a 
social necessi^ The moral and active support of some influential Englishmen like Sir Erskine 
Perry, Mr teGeyt, Dr Stovell, ic , helped us much in forwarding tbe cause One of the 
immediate and eatisfactoiy results of our efforts was the opening of guls' scjiools id connection 
with Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Paisee Benevolent Institution 

88 The Students’ Literary and Scientific Society has still the charge of the first Hindu 
schools, and every possible encouragement and aid by Government should bo given to them for 
further progress 

8Q Among the various difficulties we had to contend with was the want of female teaeliers 
Something has been done in this direction by Government, but much moie should be done, as a 
largo Bup^y of good teachers and their own efforts among their own sex will be a further import-* 
ant means of furthering the cause and securing the ^mpthy and co operation of native 
ladies 

■When even boys' schools wore first opened, there was, it is well known, difficulty enough in 
getting pupils, and for a long time education nas given t^uite free It was when the numbers 
111 the Government schools increased largely that the paynnent of small fees was first 
utioiluccd 

tiO 'Ihe first Central SAiodi in Bombay nasestaWishel in 1818 , and not till 184-1, or after 
ParaiPiat<«b pnge 143 neatly a quarter of a century, was the first attempt 

made to introduce fees 

91 Such were the earnest, cautious and gradual steps by -winch boys' sob ools were nursed 
and fostered, till the people began to nuderdand aud realise their direct and indiiect benefits, and 
became mlling to pay tbe small fees first introduced 

92 Now in tbe case of girls’ schools it may be easily understood that with strong prejudice 
against female education among the people generally, and no direct inducement of immediate 
benefit to the parents like that for the location of the boys, it is very neecssary that for a CTod 
time to come Government should encourage and nurse, as liberally and as freely as possible,^ tbe 
establishment of new schools, with as few restnetniis as pcssible for contributions or fees from 
tbe natives themselves Effieiencj in tbe schools should no doubt be required, but beyond that 
Government aid must be largo and liheraL lh« time will come when natives generally will see 
the benefit of female education ns a great social necessity to ri«e m civilization and to advance 
social happiness and progress , and will understand that woman had as much right to exercise 
and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and dnties of this world as man, each working towards the 
common good m her or his respective sphere But that tune has not come jet, and the extent of 
female education all over India is jet extremely meagre indeed I urge Government with every 
earnestnees to develops this part of pcopW education to its utmo't extent as one of the most 
powerful and effective means of creating the auxiliary and important home education, of raising 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Kiiviier Seloi&Tt o* 3Ut Marth 1881 on ItegtsleT 
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Di Thus out of a school Ago population for prhnar/ schools (st; 1 in H) of about 
18,000,000 or 20,000,000 (see paragraph 2 above) out of a population pf 180,000,000 there are 
only 100,000 attending schools of all kinds, leaving nearly the whole mass nntoncbed This 
shows what strenuous efforts have yet to be made before Government can at all say that they have 
done much 111 this important matter It is chiefly with this means that the curse of lifelong 
widowhood among Hindus and other such cnis will be removed at the hlc'sed hands of our 
Enghsii rulers— as those of s«/i and infanticide have been 
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APPENDIX B. 

Extract from nport from Ml T II KlBEiixic,—DftU.d 30Ui April I8S0 
' Iliire the lionour to aubmit for il c information of tb« I'anelitfrat report on tlic nonaal examination of 
ll e Central and Brandi Sd o* U of jour inatitution Mj repoH hae twin aomewliat dd ijcil in fon"e'^ueiii.c of tlie 
iarze amount of wiitten work which 1 (>470 >n tbs eximiiuition, tbs ctreful lanoMinent of wludi ban connumed a 
^ood deal of time, but the lieUr giT«a mo tlieadTantn^orbeiasabls to state to the I’aneldjst with a precision 
and confidence I could not otherwise hare done the degree of eltieieDej attained in the various classes of^otir 
adiools I niaj state at the Q itset, and in a aentenee, that the schools are on the whole in a highlj elf cicnt condition. 
11 e reports of Colonel Wgddington who examined them for msnjjeirs in succession lisd preinred me to expect a 
I igh standard, but 1 am bappj to be able to lepoit that my antieipitions in tins respect bare been mors than 
realised ,^*,**,,0* 

Condttuott, 

“ 19 I hnve now reported to the Fanchdjat my opinions ssto tie scfolastie enpdilion of the rarioua sections of 
their admirable cl ar ty My report as will li seen, la almost omfiraily favourable Tlx* Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Beiierolent Institution formerly h id some r pnUtion as a school firmallematies Sir SVsdis the present prineipil, 
ills 1 th nV niada the school remarkable fur it* cIlKiency m Eujlish It i« • great adrnnlage to a school to hare a 
subject to wh ch Without neglecting other lobjrcls apenal attention can be paid, and Mr tVadia ■ literary stndies 
hare well I tted him to make English such a snbjeel in your insUtulion Hts own excellent teit book should by nil 
means he 1 itrodneed into class oso If the progress made during the year be lustained in future andifSIr Vfadia 
continue bis exertions towards making Eiigliib a speciality m your ocbool your iiiitiiutoi] will soon bn second tn 
n I high school in Bombay I may sdl in conctos on that it la with great ploasnra 1 have found injself able to so 
0 mpletely endorse and confirm the highly fiTouniblo reports made to the Panchdjat lu previous years by Colonel 
Waddiogton ‘ 


Extract from report from Mb II P Jacob —D ated 8lb January 1881 

8tli My general imprei«i6n of the boys eeboola i« that they are ell la a lonod and efficient slate The per 
formanees of the central high and Anglo vemaeulir avhools were as they ougl t to be (he best bnt to all of the 
schoala 1 obserred a scholarly spirit and teal for work which la unsurpassed m sny other institution tii llonibny 
a id ah «h aftei perusing the rciiorts of my predecessors I must regard as a tradition of the institution I atao 
thought tl at the moral tone of all the ecliool boys and g rls wee most praiseworthy tbe respectful and orderly 
domLanouT of tlia pnpila andthsir conseieilioasahetvitiou from any attempt to deceive tbeettminer being ceieeially 
noticeable I may lece any b word about (be penmaeship and recitation of tho pupils Qreat attention had 
evidently been paid to these important lubjecU, and Ihie I I eve no doubt largely accounted for the eatisfaeloty 
manner in which the boys wiuten work was put out of land aod for tbe cieameis of their pronuaeiation 
m the Oral, ^ 

"These two accomplubmeuts, I need 1 srdly eay are invaluable in ll ensrlves nuito opart from the temporary 
advautaga Vihtch tbey iccure of favourably impressing an examiner atechool or college 
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Tills IS wbat Goveroment I7rit«s 8S reg»r3« the last phase i>£ edttcahon in IvaUiiiwiJr ‘Not Ihe least satis 
factory on of the edncabonal atalislics m that relation to Natire States, of edncaticoal fan<3« the Director 
says tbe Katluawar Agency and seTcral of the mow sdsaoeed of the Natiye States elsewhere have long ago beaten 
' j ” / **** ^**tr*ct»* The total ascertained expenditure by the Natiye States 

of the Presidency (exdadiDgBaroda) on public JDsbnrtionMBj 6 €a;732. of which Jli 2 79 173 beJoog to Eathia. 
war and appear to be remarkably well administered.’ 

“ Now these results are due jn a great measure to the admirahle way in which Rdo Babidor Gopihi Snrbbdi 
has performed hia duties, aud to the order and method mtioduced and earned out by him 

Had an Enfflislunan been in the Rao Bahador’a place, I do not kaow what rewards and pro- 
motions he would not have received 


APPENDIX C. • 

laisn National Eddcation, Page 603. 

MantarS, Volume 73, 4tk March 1844 

Jlarqnis of Normandy— 

He was efloTinced that after the ifatement which he had made, the attention of Government would be drawn 
to tie eubect, and that they would take ateps to obeolc in time anch iniudicious attempts to interfere with the 
system oi national edncation in Ireland which he waa aatiafied that both the Qorernment and the Le'^islatare 
decided to see earned oot in a fair and impartial spirit ^ ° 

Hantard, Volume 119, 16th March 1832, page llSl 

Lord Monteigle— 

“On the otbrriaad, what was ths object of the aystein proposed to be establiibed by the Noble Earl who Iset 
addreeaed the Honse (tha Eul of Roden) ? It was a etrietty apiritual system of edacaiioo which bs recommended, 
leading, u tbe Noble Earl himself had. sought to prove, to an citenaiee amount of proelytism It was the very 
ayetem which tbe Noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), when Secretary for Itelaad hod conassiued. ' 

The Jlarquia Clanricarde— 

* It waa laid by another Noble Earl Itbs Earl of Roden) that tC they had Protestant schools in Ireland they 
would gst Catholic children to come to them, and they wouil be able to oouvert these children The Noble Esrl 
•ppmsM rcoumeotjOBsl/ of that system , but he fihe Mer^ uis of Oeonearde) d)B»rtd fri>m hia and to d/d Perin 
snent aud a lyitem not of exclseive but of united education waa established under which good sound eoneoieo- 
tious Romas Cathohes could be aent to the schools 


Hansard, Volume 124, H 1 , 7th March 1853 

National Education (ItELANii). 

The Earl of Aberdeen (head of the Govemment)— 

' Lhe ongtnal object and main principle of the lystem, sa be apprehended was non interference with tbe 
religioas tenete of the children It was a system of loint secuUr edutstioo aud of separata reh^ioua education 
That principle had been perfectly mainta ned He believed that since the very commeocrinent of the system there 
had not been one single mitance of proeelytism in any of these Khools 

The Eishop of Limeriok— 

* He had been resident in Ireland for thirty two years and had doring that period occupied many 
responsible positions It would not be deemed presumptuous in ono who had had so good an opportunity 

of viewiog the worhisg of the sationa) system ofedarstion id Jrelaod to offer some observations to their Lordships 
upon tbe subject From his expeneuea of that system be felt justified in sayiag and he did so with tha utmost 
inteerity of purpose and of feeling that there was no system of education as well adapted to the people of Ireland 
os tbe national systAn He did not tneao to say that as a Protestant Umister he would had a choice beau m bis 
power, have selected that system for his own people m preference to some other but he did mean to state that tak- 
ing into eonsideratior tbe circomstacices or Ireland, tbe dieisiou that prevailed among its inhabitants upon the 
subject of religion tbe various religious sections into which they separated do system could lave been devised 
which would have answered the exigencies of that country so welL It waa needless for him to enter into the venous 
topics connected with the question of education in Irehod The r Lordships had heard of the Kildare street 
S«)ety which for some lime appeared to bo in a flounshing condition but which had never taken root among tl e 
Roman Catholic portion of the population Why was it that that Society had not answered the purpose for which 
it had been established ? SimpV because it was a system which carried with it the element of compots on— an 
element contrary to the first principles of human nature mod one which therefore could never have fioariahed for any 
lengthened period 

“The national system of edncation was no novel system, in 1S)2 ths Oommissioners Lad been appoioted upon 
tbe subject of edoeat on in Ireland Tbe members of that Commission were the Archbishop of Armagh iheArch 
bielopof Cashel the Bishop of Ivillala, and Dr Elnnton Ihoftovost of Dublin University "Viat had been the 
result of the inquiry instituted by that Commiesion ? In the report which had been made by Ibose gentlemen 

whose names be had jnstmenlioned, they had expressed their unanimous opiilion that no plan of ednnition eonld 

be earned into execution, unless it was explwilly avowed and clearly understood that no attempt should be made to 
exercise an influence over Ibe peenhar religious tenet* of any sect 
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I, and SQCli a dupote had bean raued about >t that it wu scarcely possible to weigh 
the arguments coolly or mspassionately upon one tide or npoa the other He had, howerer, detenmned to take the 
matter'into his own hands and to act for himself He looked narrowly into tho principle inroWed in the question, 
and had been guided in coming to a decision upon it by that excellent rule, ' do unto others as yon would be 
dona by 

“He yielded to no man in b« weneiatioa for the Sctiptniee , ha took them, to he the enlivening ray of hia reason 
as well as the pnnfyiog pnnciple of his will.and hecouldsay in sincerity and truth that they were dearer to him 
than thousands of gold or iilierj^ut he bad yetto learn, becanse he bcheTed allBcciptures to hare been wntlen by 
inspiration and to he eminently cdcnlated to hiess the I oman race , he had yet to learn brcanse be venerated the 
sacred volume as be did, that therefore he was at liberty to compel the reading of it. or whit was the same thing 
that he was to debar ibousands npondhousands of his fellow ereatores from the blessings of education because they 
were restricted from the liberty which ha hitnself enjoyed So had not taught so had acted not the great Head 
of our religion and His Apostles They had offered freely the Word of Life to those who would receive it, but in no 
instance had they attempted to coerce men to its perusal 

The Bishop of Normch— 

But the disproportion in the South and West was so large that in msny parishes it would 
be impossible to collsct Protestant children enough to eonstitoto a claim for any separate grant Why, 
the schools would bwome Roman Catholic sol cols and the Pretestnnt ehiUren must receive P.oTaan Go- 
* tfaolis instniction Assuming then, that the national system of edneation in Ireland comhiniug the edu 
cation of children of various denominations must be the system adapted the question was bow to apply the religi 
ous element? If on the one hand, they attempted to make the religious teaching sud cient and what it ought to 
be, they were obliged to invade the ngbts ofcDDScieoce If «o the other hand they wished to respect the nghts of 
conscience, they were obliged to para down the religions teaching so (hat it necessarily became raeagro and defective 
When they camato judge of the nation il education system lo Ireland with respect to tl e religious element it could 
notjnatty be compared with what they considered rel goos instruction for children ought to If he were asked 
whether he should be satie&ed with the national ayatem and its religious elenient in a Khool composed of children 
over whose education he had sot re contiol he wo ild aay ' No. but tMie Lordships must judge of that system by 
a due f onsideration of the difficulties uherent m the very natnia of a satiODsl system 

mh Apnl 18 bd 

EODCATIO'4— IMSLIVZI. 

Sts John Yotrvo— 

The claim was that these parties should be peroutted to draw from the fuads of 
the State moneys for schools in which they should be allowed to insist that every child 
without exception attendioH them should read the Holv Scriptures from the authonsed version 
It was true his honourable friend said that the duidreo who oitcsiled those schoola where this 
rule was strictly enforesd, attended volanUnly, upon that point be would touch present , hut 
let the House recollect the state of Irebnd Two'thirds of its population was Roman C!atholio> 
and It BO happened that these two thuds consisted of the very classes who were most likely to 
stand in need of the public money to enable them to obt^ education Theso Roman 

Catholics must he taken to be sincerely attached to the doctrme and teaching of their Church 
their Church was one that required implicit dependence upon its authority from its members , 
and it restricted its followerSj and especial^ the young, in the use of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment Therefore, the Roman Cathohes b^ a conscientions objection to have the au- 
thorised version of the Scriptures read by tbeir children they were poor and dependent their 
' allowing their children to read the Senpturea in the schools of {heir own accord was out of the 
question, their Tehgiou was opposed to it, and they would not allow thtni to read it, except an 
improper inducement was held out to them on tbc one hand or an improper pressure was put upon 
them on the other But it was said the childien attended the schools voluntarily Now that 
assertion must be taken with considerable qualification In many parts of Ireland it might be 
that the Church Education Society's school was the only one school in the pansh and the jwoplo 
were so keenly alive to the advantages of edneation that they would send their children to the 
only school m the paxi«h even at the nsk of uterference with their faith Again, these Roman 
Catholic lahcouers were the poorest and most dependent classes in tho country, although he re- 
joiced that altered circumstances were begraning to place them in a Letter position , And 
the'e poor; people, — for no one was wanner hearted tbin the Irish labourer, or more grateful for 
favours bestowed on him, — these poor people not liking to fly in tlie face of their benefactors, 
when they asked them to send tbeir children to school, were liable to be bribed and seduced into 
consenting to do that for winch, in their coDsciencc, they felt the greatest repugnance. Well then, 
for these reasons, he thought the IIouso ivae bonnd to take core tliat Protestants should not be 
allowed to enforce the reading of the Stnpturea u[>oa the Roman Catholic child whether his 
parent wished it or not . And tbe more dependent and helpless the person wa®, the more 
anxious they onght to be not to mtorfere with his religions convictions or to offend his religious 
feelings . It had now been twentj'One years in existence, and its mam object, as stated in 
Secretary Stanley's letter of instructions, was to extend to tho poor of Ireland a system of educa- 
tion from wluch even the snspicion of pro‘ielyti«m should Lo banished . He maintained that 
the great merit of the system was that tlierc was no compulsion whatever, and tliat even in the 
ease of aR the children in a school being of tho same religion, stiU nothing was taught that could 


“ Yoor Lordships were well 
that controversy had become rift 
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in the slightest de^e hurt the feehnga of others, nnd no books were reiwl or word was uttered 
tliat could interfere with the conscientious convictions of my one The effect of such a sj'stcm 
Was that a minontj , however weak m numbers, were safe from interference , md that the major 
ity, however 01 orwhclming, were taught respect for (he conscientious convictions of others" . 

Mr Lucas gives an inatanco oE covert coercion by Lord Clancaity to induce children to be 
sent to a Protestant school, page 600 

Lord hfaas-- 

The noaoanhle 3Tetahcr for lltath Sir Lucas had asked him wt ether be thoqght it pomhld to esUbluh a 
eratem nbich Roman (hithotiea ought be rdneated hj Protestant clergj In his opio on tl at was impcaeible 
Ke disclsuned aU desire to coarert a system of education supported tbs poblio funds into a system of prose* 
lytism 

Sir J Grabam— 

“ And even now the Set ptnre extracts are not enjo aed as any portion of the teaching in tbs national school 
they are nerelv permitted to ba taught enbyect to the abtolnle veto of the parenb of any one child who may object 
to the use of tbei<e extracts i sneh is the role now such was the rule from the first commencement of tbs lystem- 
Dr Chalmers fa ograpl ersayi ‘ Dunag the last few months of bis life the sob)ect of natonil educaton 
was much upon bu mind rlia follow ng was written about a week before h s death and ComH to us scaled with 
the impressive ebsraeter of be ng the last formal (xpress on of b s truly enlightened judgment on any great public 
quest on Dr Chalmers says on this subject I would suffer parents to select wbat part of educat on they 
wanted for thnr children and would not forte anthmet c ujion (bem if all they wantM was writing and Trying 
and as I tt1e would I forte any part of rtl guns uutroction that was gireu in the school if all ^cy wanted 
was icculac educat on 


APPENDIX L 

UTisato by tbe irovor&utcs J p Gcsur dated ISth (X-tober 
Pari Ret, ^o 72-1858, page 19 

60 long 

'* My difficulty arose from that part of tbo Minuto of the ilost Noble the Oevernep Ocoeral, 
iQ which it 19 propoecd, os suggested by Mr Mnclieod, to support missiocary sebooU by public 
ZBOiicy where they impirt a good secular education, and to increase (he etHciency of such schools 
by grants in aid Tho Oovetoor Qeoeml admits that ibis proposal is in violation of the tiuili 
ticinal policy handed down to the Government of Indu for its observance in all matters into 
nine]] Uiere enters <1 religious clement. Now, tbe originators of Ibis tndjtioiial policy were the 
founders of no less a won than the British Empire m India , and of all the parts of the work 
they founded, that in which their success lias been most striking is that m wbicli the religious 
element is concttncd This proposal was alco m violation of an unbroken cbain of express orders 
issu^ by a long snccession of Ilome Governments Apart from such considentions, the nucs 
tion in itself appeared, as it still appears, to me momentous , and fechng upon it as strongly as 
i did, I thought that I ought not, when it was thus opened by tbe Governor General, to abstain 
from reconling my opinion upon it, after ns careful and impartial a renew of it as I conM give 
to such a question , althongh I was aware that, being so unfortanate as to differ from Ills liird- 
eUip’s opinion upon it, I should not bo able to put my views unoa paper in a manner becoming 
the occasion witbont occnpying much tunc that I ^ould find it diflieult to afford from other 


10 following are tbe arcumsiances which 
me to keep the present papers before me 
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foe postponing tte question for a fei? weeks The Education Despatch illnded to has now 
arrived m tlie shape in which it was foretold , and the question of grants in-aid is now a question 
determined by the highest authority. 

“This determination, which it will be now the doty of every one concerned to <nrry fairly 
into execution to the ^st of his ability, whatever hw nwn opinion, may be upon the subject, 
makes, as I have said, any regular argument on the general question no longer fitting It must, 
I assume, he now accepted as a settled point, that grants of money payable out of the proceeds of 
the.taxes m India in aid of schools, affording (amongst other things) secular education, but form- 
ing part of religious mis®iona is not a departnre from, tlmt system of religious neutrality which it 
IS stdl maintained must contmne to he.ono of onr principles of government m India 

“ Taking the principle of making grants-m aid to institutions of all sorts affording secular 
edpcation as determined, it still remains to he determined how the principle is to be carried into 
execution 

“ I believe that it will he found a matter of infinite dtfllculty for the Indian Governments so 
to distribute and regulate grants-in aid to mission schools as not to offend, even in appearance 
(and here the appearance of the thing is the essence of the political qnestion), against the still 
recognised pnnciple of religious neutrality , for one of the acknowledged objects, and the great- 
est object, of mission schools la pro«elytism If private persons spend their own money in en- 
deavouring by legitimate means to convert people of other rehgious persuasions to their own 
religious persuasions, the people of India arc not so intolerant as to question the nght of such 
persons so to spend their money, or so bigoted as to take oDence at their doing so In this way, 
quietly, safely, and sUrely, mu-'h good has been done, and much good is now doing by private 
benevolence And in this way, li no error of policy be committed which shall change the course 
of native feelings on the subject, there seems to roe reason to expect that, under Providence, the 
goed that may eventually be done qmetly, safely and surely^ will be infinite But the case 
would be different if the public taxes wtucb arc paid by, and are held m trust for, the use of the 
people of India, were, dr were believed by the people of India to be, appropriated in aid of such 
endeavours at conversion IVe have only to imagine the same policy adopted at Home to become 
sensible of wbat the feelings of bfubammadans and Uindns under such policy would be in India 
How, for example, would the Scotch feel and how woald they be likely to act, if Scotch taxes 
were spent upon propagaoda missions in Scotland’ I am firmly persuaded that unless in practice 
it be so contrived that aU breach, and all appearance of breach, of religious neutrality can be 
avoided, a blow will be strack at onr power m India, wbicb in the course of time may prove 
fatal 

“ So mauT dangers and evils seem to threaten us on our abandonment of tbe known and plain 
course of absolute disconnection with all proselytisiog institutions, tliat I trust that those even 
who think that such abandonment is proper will admit that we must walk with infinite caution 
in the untried and diiEcalt path we are aWit to enter .. 

J P GRANT. 


Dissent by SirCwnoBCLEax (I6th February 1870), Pari. Ret 397 of 1570, from page 432. 
(This Dissent is printed in another pait of the proceedings). 

DADABHAI NAOROJI 

Boudat, 

The 16th SepUmler 1883 


StsUment by Cnisiss A Pirassox, Esq , M A , LL B, Advocate Pnacipal of tbeGeneral Assembly s Institution, 
Bombay 

I came out to India in the beginning of 1880 aa Head Ifa'ter of the Churcli of Scotland 
Jlission School, Vellore, in the Madras Presidency When I took charge of the school, it was 
only a middle school, hat I raised the standard, and pupils passed the matriculation examination 
from it in Decen^r 1881 In June 1883 1 was transferred to Bombay to act as Pnnci[ul of 
the Church of Scotland Mission School there, known by the name of the General Assembly's 
Institution, and I am still Pnncipal of that school I am thus from personal experience ac- 
quainted with the system of education in the two Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 
our school in ycllote, ns well as in Bombay, we have both Hmdas and Mabammadans, and I have 
found that education is very much further advanced in hladras than in Bombay I see no reason 
for this in the character or habits of the people of Bombay, for they are an energetic and enter- 
prising people, so we must look elsewhere for the cause, and I think it will be found in the system 
^diication adopted in Bombay, for which the grant-m-aid code appears chiefly to blame 
Hardly any school can, m the present state of edueition, hope to maintain itself without a grant- 
in-aid, unless it confines itself to the lower standaida and i» conducted with poorly-paid teach 
ers Now, in the remarks that I am making, I am not complaining of the Bombay system 
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OQ tbe ficora of want of liberality’ la fact, it has been drawn up on a very bberal scale, 
and I venly believe that a well managed and effietent eehool could obtain a ranch higher grant 
here than m Jfadras , hnt what 1 do complain of is the manner in which it is ^ven In 
Madras there nro two systems of grants in aid, namely, payment of a certain proportion 
of a teacher’s salary according to hia qualifications, higher grants being given to teachers 
trained in a normal school than to those not so trained , and payment by results And special 
grants are given for the tiaching of special subjects, sneh as chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, 
astronomy, and ngneultnre, a grant even being given for gymnastics, and in our school m 
Vellore short^hand writing was taught, and tins was allowed to count towards the acquisition of 
the grant la Bombay, on the other hand, there is the hard and^fast system of payment by 
results, and that, too, only in certain specified snbjects There is no provision for a grant for any 
snbject except those mentioned in the ordinary standards of the grant-in aid code, 

Managers of schools try to get as large a grant as possible, and for that purpose confine 
themselves to the teaching of those snhjects alone that pay, except in the case of mission schools, 
where the Christian religion is taught b(«ti<Ies,and Ih^ limit themscUes to the methods adopted in 
Government school^, and teach no more of any snbject than what is requited to get a grant 

It 18 this want of elasticity about the Bombay ^stem that I complain of There 
IS no inducement to teach other subjects than thcr^e required for the particular standard, and 
they are thus negatively discouragi^ Grants ate given under four heads only, namely, 
mathematics, vernacular and classical languages, history and geography, and English 'fhere 
IS DO grant to schools for any of the seiences, and there is no grant for short hand writing or 
hook keeping, aifll wliat could he better for training the mind in the power and habit of observa- 
tion than some of the sciences ? and in a commercial community,— a community striving after 
self government,— what could he more beneficial Uian short-hand wntirg ? — an art by which much 
of the merchant’s tune could be saved,*— for example, by dictating bis letters to a short-band clerk 
who would afterwards write them oat m long hand , an art by •which the living words of an 
orator are caught when falling from b^ lips nod are transferred to pawr and earned to the 
utmost parts of the earth , which enables the student to take notes of ^ teacher's lectures at 
bis ease mthous missing ao^biDg of laiportance, an art by which truth is disse&uaated, and 
falsehood is destroyed? 

Is most schools m Bntam, book keeping, science, and short-hand writing axe now tanght, 
even though less time should now be devoted to some other subjects than formerly , hut in 
Bombay, managers of schools cannot introduce them, lest they should devote less time to other 
subjects, and thus eudaug<.r the grant A road has bevti laiu duwu alui g which pupils must go, 
and the high walls of a grant in aid code shut out tbe view on both sides This code pre 
senhes even the number of hoots a week to he devoted to each subject, and thus the system 
gets fixed, and progress in education is arrested 

I would therefore advocate a grant-m-aid system, under which the managers o? a school 
should themselves be at liberty to choose the subjects to be taught to any class, and to substi- 
ivAfe timber subjects fet tbosc an the pseecnbed code if they think, pinpes, nv tn teaeh n smaller 
portion of one subject and a larger of another than what is prescribe in the code, or to substi- 
tute ano^er subject for a part of a subject presenbed in the code , always, of course, submitting 
their proposals to the Inspector for his approval before putting them into execution, with, however, 
an appeal to the Director of Pubhe Instruchon or to Govemmenl in the event of bis disapprov 
mg of them I would also propose that the Inspector should re-distnbute the total amount of 
grant obtainable for the subjects presenbed in the grant in aid code for the particular standard 
in such a manner as to him may seem proper, con'idenng the relative importance of the subjects 
proposed by the managers, allowing an appeal as above if the managers 'hould be dissatisfied with 
the Inspector’s re-di'tnbution Further, where an additional grant may be obtained according to 
the code for some extra subject, as, for example, in the Bombay Code where in girls’ schools an 
extra grant may be obtained for needlework, or where m all schools under tbe head of ‘'vema 
cuiar and classical languages” a grant may be obtained for both, I would advocate that such 
extra grant should be obtainable for any other extra subject (as singing, book keeping, short 
hand writing, or one of the sciences) ttot the managers might rvish to tea>.h, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the Inspector, with an spjieal as above if he should disapprove In schools 
in Britain after the second or third year, the pnpils are generally separated into two sections, 
classical and modem, or classical and mercanUle, the pupils being at liberty to choose which 
section they may wish, and at the same time, if they so desire to take other subjects in addition, 
such as some of the subjects taught m the section to which they do not belong and not taught 
in their own section, and the school is able to cam grants for all the subjects they may take I 
should hke to see something of the same kind in India All pupils are not meant for the same* 
occupation m life The gemus of some dillere from that of others God has made distinctions 
among men, and has given them different capacities and if a system of education attempts to 
Ignore those differences, the inevitable result will be failure Talk as we may, edncation has a 

SO 
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twofold obiecE,— first, to cultivate tbe intellect and «xpand Ibe rama, to make people Iotb knowledge 
fcrf its own sake and for the sake of, tbe cuHotb and wisdom it gives them , and, second, to make 
them better fitted for the sphere thej will have to occupy m life A system of education that 
neglecte cither must fail j and aa all people have not the same capacities and cannot occupy the 
same sphere m life, tJie system of education must adapt itself -to the requirements of the pnpils 
and to tteiequirements o£ the times 

I Would also propose that much more liberty should be allowed to school managers as to 
^heir method of teaclung any particular subject, and that in no case should the Inspector examine 
the pupils m repetition It is a most nnsalisfactoiy test, for the whole amount might be “ cram- 
med" up a few days before his visit, only to be forgotten a few days after it, or a great deal of 
iiTYi o Tffi jhV, Va -waAcfi if tViB wwk pstpanug by heart were attended ta eysfccmatwally, sa for 
some months before the Inspector’s visit, one day a week would bo devoted to the task of hearing 
the pupils each repeat the whole amount prescribed so os to " keep them up " in it, and what a 
waste of tune that would be i 

Consider, for instance, what is prescnbedin English poctrym the Bombay Code One year 
SSO hnea of poetry have to be prepared, of which 100 must be kamed by heart , the next year 
450 must be prepared, of which 200 must be by heart . and tbe third year 550, of which 200 most 
be by heart , ana unless this is done, the grant for English will be almost nothing, and the 
school will probably get a bad name for Enghsh, and consequently for general efficiency The 
preparation of this amount requires the entire tune devoted to English one day a week Now, 
why require this temble preparation by heart ? It iS'said it trains the memory Well, the 
whole mind must be trained and not the memorr only Surely history, geography, and spelling 
are sufficient training for the memory without this temble buiden of learning a lot of poetry by 
heart "Why not try to teach the pupils to think, and thus train their reasoning faculties, as well 
as the memory ? tVliy make it necessary that teachers should hear their pupils recite a few lines 
weekly till the whole 200 have been learned, and after that hear them repeat the whole 200 
weekly to ‘'ke«p them up’ till the Inspector comes? This may be all very well for an inefficient 
teacher, but it u wastiug a good teacber'a time, as well as that of bis pupils It is all very well 
now and again to have repetition of a short piece of fine poetry, but it is a waste of time to be 
always at it Pupils will natarally learn af^picces now and again that they themselves odnuie, 
bnt it u only a refuge for an incompetent teaehcr to be frequently hearing repetition of poetry 
Besides, much more time could be devoted to the study of poetry, and more than 1,350 lines 
would be done in three years if more liberty were allowed to teachers in the matter of pupils 
tearmng by heart , whereas under the preecnt ^et«m Uacbore codSds themselves to the specified 
amount so as to " cram ’’ their pupils with answers to eveiy conceivable question in the required 
lines They also see that they have the required number of lines thorou^Iy by heart, tiU finally 
their 13 neither memory nor thought exercised, but there is merely a senes of muscular actions 
learned by the constant repetvUou of the same words in the same order, and thus not wen the 
memory is trained, snd a great deal of tune is lost that might have been devoted to tbe acquisi- 
tion of a larger vocabulary of words and more true acquaiotance with poetry 

The system, that I object to, of devoting one day every week to the repetition of poetry, was 
m operation in Vellore when I went there but, taking advantage on my amval of the Madras 
salary grant regulations, which leave tbe leacber free to follow bis own plans provided be is en 
gaged for four hours a day in secular teaching, 1 pul an end to the system, the result of which 
, was that last year more than double tbe presenbM amount of poetry was mastered, with even 
greater efficiency than the smaller amount had been in previous years 

Again, in regard to languages, though it is ngbt and proper that a certain amount should 
have to be studied, yet I consider that the examination m them should not, to any great extent 
be upon the portion that has been, studied, but rather ou some piece not previously studied of diE* 

culty equal to that of the book recommended for the standard, as this will prwent the teachers 

simply « cramming ’’ their pupils in the portion read That should be the case with the exami 
nation in grammar, annalysis, and construction at any rate, and also, I should say, in tbe meaning 
of ordinary words and phwses, though I consider that in asking questions on the derivation of 
words, or on the meaning of difficult words and phrases, the words and plbases should be chosen 
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I propose to lay before the Commission the following observations in the form o£ question 
and answer » 

It IS twelve years since I first came to India, and of these years ten and a half have been 
spent m this country I "have both travelled and h«ji stationed in various parts of the 'Marathi 
districts and have always made a point of visiting town and village schools wherever-I have 
gone For two yeafs I was Principal of the Robert Money InstatUHOn la Rombay, and I have 
been for three or four years a Fellow of the Bombay University As Secretary of the Chur^ 
Missionary Society, I have been for some years directly connected with all the educational work o£ 
the Society, in this Presidency, and as Hoooraiy Secretary for ^ estem Indm of the Indian 
Female Ivormal School and Instruction Society, I have for four years taken an active part in 
female education, both English and vernacular I may add that when in EngUnd I had charge 
for some months of a large and well organised parish, and that m this way I obtained experience 
with regard to the management of extensive and well conducted parochial schools I also availed 
myself of the opportonity of becoming acquamted with the system and working of an important 
Female Normal College ^ 

My brother, the Reverend R A Sqnires, is os a selected witness, replying fully to the list 
of questions proposed by the Commission 1 will therefore confine myself to statmg briefly a 
few points that it may at least do no harm to mention as the result of my own personal espen* 
ence and observation 

Quethon 1 — In connection with the preceding paragraph to what points would you call 
attention with respect to female education 7 

Aniaer 1 —(1) The Church Missionary Society has a girls’ vernacular (Marithi) day school 
with about one hundred and ten girls' names on the rolls ^le expense of teaching staS house 
rent and taxes, books , for the year 1880 81 amounted to Rs 2,101 The school was high^ 
commended bv the Inspector for the character of its teaching, &c , and yet the Goremment 

f rant for the vear amounted to only Bs ti8 (I see that lUi guls in the Government Marathi 
c^ols, Bombay, cost Government for the same year Ks l,8h3 ) 

(2) The Indun Female Normal School and Instruction Society earned on work for several 
years xn Bombay without makiog any application for Government aid, because it was felt by the 
school managers that the small pecuniary aid received from Government for vemacular education 
was far from compensating for the inconveniences, curtailment of blerty, &c , involved in coming 
under Government ins^tion IrVe have still small ciiU schools that we have chiefly for these 
reasons never attemptM to Lave placed on the list of aided scliools My own opinion is that it is 
well to have all such schools placed under Government inspection not because of the pecuniary 
benefit, but on account of the stimulus that oven a jperfunctory examination or an occasional in 
spcctiOn from an outsider gives to teachers and pupib 

(3) As an illustration of what private enterprise docs without the slightest aid from Gov 
vnmimK, majs nAnfiiVi.a. aqaejak '■mwt A. naJjm Owatjan. o£ ijnrp.Uindn. t Jlrahzaaa', 
parentage, was for some years a pupil in the Indian Female Normal School and IsstructionSociety 
Rombay Boarding School She showed considerable aptitude for medical etudies, and after some 
preparatory training the society made her an allowance of Rs 30 a month to carry on her studies 
at the Tiladma I>Iedical School which makes special provision for the training of female students 
(Why should Bombay be behind Madras m this respect?) At the recent examination held at 
the end of her first vear in the three subjects which had formed the year s course, of all the male 
and female students she stood first in two subjects, and a little low down in the third And yet 
we have never received the grant of a single pw from Government towards the expense of her 
education, the chief reason for this being as I have said that the grant is so small as not to 
afford in the opinion of many, an inducement to incur the coonterbalanoing disadvantages and 
inconvemences of connection with Government, especially as any scholarships &c, that Govern 
ment may give are, I believe, in thu Presidency confine exclusively to those attend ng Govern- 
ment institutions 

(4) I consider that the system of rtt^ed schools in the sense of assembling boys (above the 
age of mne or ten) and girls in. the same classes is, to say the least most unsuitable for this 
country, and that it ought to be decidedly di^onntenaneed by Government 

I consider that r ueed schools in the s^nse of assembling different sections of the community 
m the same classes, whether for boys or girh, ts a most important and valuable social inflnence that 
ought within reasonable bmits to receive eveiy encouragement from Government. 

(5) There is up to the fourth standard a dishoet set of g rls’ vernacular standards and I 
consider that there ought to he a similar provistoa made for both English and Anglo-vernacnlar 
girls’ schools Girls are expected to do a con deraiUe amount of needlework, and yet (with one 
or two minor modifications) to pass in the same subjects for each standard as boys I am 
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twofold obiecf,— first, to lultivato the intellect and expand theaiaa, to make people lore knowledge 
fof its own sake and for the sake of the culture and wisdom it gives them, and, second, to make 
them better fitted for the sphere they will haye to occupy m life A system of education that 
neole'cts either mnsl fail j and as all people have i»t the same capacities and cannot occupy the 
same sphere m life, tlie system of education must adapt itself to the requirements of the pnpils 
and to theiequirements of the times 

I Would also propose tliat much more liberty should he allowed to school managers as to 
their meth^ of teaching any particularaubjcct^ and that in no case should the Inspector examine 
Ihc pupils in repetition It is a moat unsatisfactory test, for the whole amount might he “ cram* 
med” up a few days before his visit, only to be lorgotten a few days after it, or a great deal of 
time might bo wasted if the work of preparing by heart were attended to systematically, as for 
some months before the Inspector's visit, one day a week would be deioted to the task of hearing 
the pupils each repeat the whole amount prescribed so ns to “ keep them up " in it, and what a 
waste of time that would be I 

Consider, for instance, what is prescnhcdin English poetry m the Bombav Code One year 
350 lines of poetry have to he prepared, of which 100 must be learned by iieart, the next year 
•150 must be prepared, of which 200 must be by heart , and the third year 650, of which 200 mast 
be by heart , and unless this la done, the grant for English will he almost nothing, and the 
school will probably get a bad name for English, and consequently for general efficiency The 
preparation of this amount requires the entire tune devoted to English one day a week. Now, 
why require this terrible preparation ly heart ? It is^aaid it trains the memory 'Well, the 
whole mind must he trained and not the memoir only Surely history, geography, and spelling 
are sufficient training for the memory mthout this temble buroen of learning a lot of poetry by 
heart Why not to teach the pupils to think, and thns tram their reasoning faculties, os well 
as the memory? 'Why make it necessary that teachers ebeuld hear their pupils recite a few lines 
weekly till tlie whole 200 have been learned, and after that hear them repeat the whole 200 
weekly to " keep them up " till the Inspector comes 7 This may be all veir well for on inefficient 
teacher, but it is wasting a good teacher's time, as well as that of bis popiis It is all veiy well 
now and again to have repetition of a short piece of fine poetry, but it is a waste of Uue to be 
always at it Pupils will naturally learn a few pieces now and again that they themselves admire, 
but it 18 only a refuge for an incompetent teacher to be frequently heanng repetition of poetry 
Besides, much more time could be devoted to the study of poetry, and more than 1,860 lines 
would be done in three years if more liberty were allowed to teachers in the matter of pupils 
learning by heart , whereas under the preeont eyetem toeehers confine themselves to the specifi^ 
amount so as to " cram" their pupils with answers to every conceivable question in the required 
lines They also see that they have the required number of lines thorou^ly by heart, til] finally 
their IS neither memory nor thought cxerci^, but there is merely a senes of muscular actions 
learned by the constant repetition of the same words in the same order, and thus not even the 
memory is trained, and a great deal of time u lost that might have been devoted to the acquisi. 
tion of a larger vocabulary of words and more true acquaintance with poetry 

The system, that I object to, of dcvotiog one day every week to the repetition of poetir. was 
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I propose to lay before tbe Commission the foUowifig observations in the form of question 
and answer 

It IS twelve years sincel fiist came to India, nndof these years ten and & half have been 
s:^iit m this country I liave both travelled and been stationed m various parts of the~Marathi 
distncts, and have always made a point of visiting town and village schools wheroverl have 
gone For two yeafs I was Principal of the Ilobert Money Institution in Bombay, anil I have , 
been for three or four years a Fellow of the Bombay Univenity As Secretary of the Chui^ 
Miesionaiy Society, I have been for some years directly connected mth all Che educational work of 
the Society, in this Presidency, and as Honorary Secretary for ^ estcm India of the Indian 
Female Normal School and Instruction Society, I have for fonr jears taken an active part in 
female education, both English and vernacular I may add that when in Engllnd I had charge 
for some months of a large and well organised parish, and that in this way I obtained expenenco 
with regard to the manageoient of extensive and well-conduoted parochial schools I aUo availed 
myself of the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the system and working of an im^rtant ' 
Female Normal College 

My brother, the Reverend It A Squires, is, as a selected witness, repljnug folly to the list 
of questions proposed by the Commission 1 will therefore confine myself to stating bricily a 
few points that it may at least do no harm to mention as the result of my own personal expen* 
ence and observation 

Question 1 —In connection with the preceding paragmph to what points woold yon call 
attention with respect to female education ? 

Jmieer I —(1) The Church Missionary Society has a girls:* vemacnlar (Alardlhi) day school 
with about one hundred and ten girls' names on the rolls Tlie expense of teaching staff, house* 
rent and taxes, books, &c , for the year 1880 81 amounted to Be 2,194 The school was highly 
commended bv the lospector for the character of its teaching, kc , and yet the Goremmeui 
grant for the vear amounCed to only Re S$8 (I see that 181 girls in the Oovemment Montlu 
Schools, Bombay, cost Government for the same year Rs l,Sh3 ) 

(2) The Indun Female Normal School and iDstniction Society carried on work for several 
years in Bombay without making any apphcstion for Oovemment aid, because it was felt by the 
school managers tliat the small pecuniary aid received from Government for vernacular cdncation 
was far from compeo<ating for the inconveniences, curtailment of hbsrty, kc , involved in coming 
under Government inspection e have still small girls’ schools that we liave chiefly for these 
reasons never attempted to have placed on the list of aided schools My own opinion is that it is 
well to have all such schools placed under Government inspection, not Iccanso of the pecuniary 
benefit^ but on account of the etunulns that even a perfunctory examination or an occasional in* 
epcction from an outsider gives to teachers and pupib 

(3) As an illustration of what private enterprise docs without the slightest aid from Oov- 
■wimieiAjh. mag man/rrui. vjivaai ease, A- yuui^ uair-v-e. OOT<djan.l.Til5 ut qum. Uimhi. fittcUunan), 
parentage, was for some rears a pupil lo the Jodiao Female Normal School Bod Instruction Society 
Bombay Boarding School She showed considerable aptitude for medical etudies, and after some 
preparatory training the society made her an allowance ©f Rs 30 a month to carry on her studies 
at tne hlouras hledical School, which makes spccul proviaion for the training of female stndents 
(Why should Bombay be behind Madras in this respect?) At the recent examination held at 
the end of her first veat in the three subjects which had formed the year’s course, of all the male 
and female students she stood first in two vubjecU, and a little low down in the third And yet 
we have never received the grant of a single pic from Govemmeot towards tic expense of her 
education, the chief reason for tins being, ns I have said, that the grant is so small as not to 
afford, in tho opinion of many, an indncemcot to incur the counterbalancing di^vantages and 
inconveniences of connection mtb Government, especially as any scholarships, &c , tliat Govern* 
ment may give are, I believe, in this Presidency confinM exclusively to these attending Gorem* 
ment institutions 

(4) I consider that the system of wi^rrf schools in tho sense of nsscmbling boys (above th« 
ago of nine or ten) and girls in tie same classes is, to say the least, most unsaitallc for this 
country, and that it ought to be decidedly diyonntenaneed by Government 

I consider that wwe/f schools In the s*Bsc of assembling different seclioiisof the commnnity 
m the samocLasscs, whether for bojv or gteU, is a morf important and valuable social rnflaence that 
ought within reasonable limits to receive every encouragemeat from GoTemment 

(6) Tlicre is up to the fourth standard a distinct set of girls’ vernacular standards, and I 
consider that there ought to be a emitlsr pronsion made for bothEnghsi and Anglo-vernacular 
girls’ schools. Girls arc expected to do a eoniitLaable amount of needlework, and yet (with on» 
or two minor modifications) to pass in the same subjects for each standard as boys. 1 am 
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inclined to think that considenng the condition of female education in this coulitr} and other local 
circumstances, too much stress is laid upon needlework • 

No enconraoement is given in this Presidency to female cdncation imparted in the houses of 
the pupils There is (I tlmiL) a growing demand for this form of instruction 

Qiiesiton 2 —In the same connection as the preceding question, to what points would you 
call attention with respect to primary and secondary education generally ? 

JnswerS'—{l) The neglect of tn/a»t educabon, so far as grants in aid from Government 
are concerned, has I "believe, been a very eenous hlot on the Educational Department’s man 
agement 

(2) I consider that in the case of girls* schools especially and more particulany terKsCK^ar 
girls’ school®, le^ stnngent rules ought to he adopted as to attendance, and that if any child can 
pass m the required heads of any parbeular standard tome grant ought to be given, even though 
the full number of days may not have been kept A 6al/ grant might be given to a bona fide 
pupil where the entire grant could not he claimed through the days of attendance having been too 
few There are several ohvious reasons to he urged for this 

(3) I consider that Government ought to give no graot whatsoever for the study of French 
and other modem Continental languages The study of such languages in this countfy cannot, 
I think be defended on any sound educaboiial grounds nor even on utilitarian principles As on 
educational instrument such study is in this country the merest farce On the other hand Gov- 
ernment ought I think, to insist that m rtery aided school the pupils shall learn one of the ver 
naculars of the country It is of paramount importance with regard to the future social and 
political interests of the country tliit there should be freedom of inteicouse between all its differ- 
ent communities , and it is deplorable that Europeans and East Indians should (as so many of them 
do) consider that there is somethiog derogatory m the study of a vernacular language The 
University is also I believe at fault m this matter 1 have known cases where pupils after 
studying a vercacalaT for some titne have within a year or so of matriculation commenced the 
study of French, because they could make sure of passing the esaminabon in this language being 
so easy, while, as they say, it is so stiff id Marathi ' In somewhat the same way I know or 
Hindu students wishing to give up Sanskrit as their second language and taking to Persian, 
because they could pass matriculation so much more easily in this latter language \\ith such an 
educational instrument at hand as the vernaculars and the English language existing side by side 
in this country, it seems to me very unwise that it should be so neglected The University might, 
I think very judiciously requite every candidate for matnculation to pass in one vernacular as 
well as in English and if such a rule should seem to press severely on European and Eurasian 
candidates, It should be remembered that they have or ought to nave the advantage over other 
students with respect to English And even though such a rule should lead to the study of a 
classical language being deferred I do not think that this would be an uumitigated disadvantage 
Ealbci will those who nave acquired ease id translation in the case of Imng languages, approach 
the study of a classical language far better equipped , aud so the temporary loss will I believe, be 
an eventual gam, if not to the individual student, then to society generally The actuin. of the 
Government colleges in this matter has, 1 believe, also helped to discredit the study of the 
vernaculars 

Questton 3 — Have you any remarks to make m the same connection as your former replies 
with regard to normal schools, pupil teachers, Ac 

Ansteer 3 — (1) So far as I can sec, the Government grant-m aid rules afford no special 
assistance bj, nor any distinct recognition of, private enterpnse in these matters For instance, 
with regard to pupil teachers and oormal scholars, I am not aware that any provision exists to 
enable them, while receiving training os teachers to pass even for a grant under the ordinary 
standards It is obvious that they cannot teach or receive instruction in teaching and at the 
same time receive instruction in cla*s also lor lour honra a day So that the school loses (I pre- 
sume) the ordinary grant as a reward for tnuoing teachers It is no solution of this difficulty 
to say (as it has been said), when the normal scholars have passed all the ordinary standards, then 
Government will consider special grants for them For (1) as I haie shown above the very fact 
of their being trained as teachers disqualifies them (I belicie) under the time clause from iMciv- 
ing a grant under the regular standards, and (2) what is wanted in their case is not a grant 
for passing an ordinary standard examination, but a grant for proficiency in the art of teaching, 
school mam^ement) &c , eomlined with ordinary studies 
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some Central Board that should grant its certificates to all who have studied either in Govern 
ment or aided institutions, and possess the rcquts tc qualifications, or at any rate some means 
ought to be devised of putting teachers trained m Ifovernmcnt and in private institutions on the 
same footing, so far as certificates are concerned , and also of assigning reasonable aid to private 
enterprise for this important and expensive department of educational work 

Queilion 4 — ^Havo you any remarks to make in the same connection as your former replies 
with regard to the appointment of GovernmentEducatiooal officers? 

Anstcer 4 —(I) It seems to me that we have in this matter a clear and uuraistakeable testi 
moay to the false position that has been taken up with regard to tbe relation of Government to 
education m this Presidency So far as I am aware, every home appointment to the Educational 
Department is made with almost, if not entirely, exclusive reference to the supposed qualifications 
of Government colleges Judged by this test, primary education would appear to be of very 
secondary, if secondary importance After a time, sometimes a very short time, a young Govern 
ment professor may be appointed an inspector or acting inspector What are his qualifications 
for the post? Is it considered an absolutely essential pre requisite that he should have a good 
practical knowledge of at least one vernacular? Is any enquiry made as to whether he himself 
lias had any instruction in the art of teaching ? Could he be trusted to draw up by himself a 
sound time table for a laig;e elementaiy or secondary school , or to give his numberless subordi 
nates in the Government schools or the teachers of aided schools any really valuable and practical 
direction as to all those endless details of school management and discipline which are of such vital 
importance in primary and secondary schools ? hly own belief is that in this as m so many other 
ways, schools, especially vernacular and Anrfo vernacular schools, have been saenfieed to the 
more showy claims of colleges It might be well if every Government Educational officer 
appointed m England were required to produce a certificate or having spent, say, six months in 
a training college, or at least it might be required that before being appointed to the post of 
Inspector an Educational officer should pass astnctdepartmental examination m school manage 
ment, &c , and m the vernacular he would have to use For vernacular work the inspectors pro 
hahly rely OR their dcfuties, but it might he well to enquire what qualifications these other 
gentlemen have for their posts beyond perhaps their knowing a vernacular and having passed 
some Umversity examination Surely more technical knowl^e ought to ^*requiTed 

(2) As to tlio appointment of teachers in Government schools, might not the competitive 
eystem be introduced (at any rate for tbe mastersbiiA in Anglo vernacular schools and for the 
higher posts in vernacular schools) and tbe art of teaching, &o , bo made a subject of examina* 
tion? The system, too, of requiring certificated teachers m all schools (Government and aided) 
might bo gradually intiwuced, especially if recommendation 2, answer 3, were adopted 

Qiieition 6 —Do you believe it desirable that Government should withdraw from the direct 
management of high schools and colleges? 

Aiisioer 5 —(1) I do hly own hebef is that the present system of University education is 
far too artificial, and that the direct connection of Government with so called higher education 
involves many very senons evils One of these evils is very ably stated in an article of the Qnar 
terly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha for January last The article is headed "Butler's 
Method of Teaching " It is one thing when private individuals or separate coimnumties " feed 
young students on se«ptical pabulum ,' it is altogether a diSerent matter when such teaching 
receives practically the formidable sanction of Government 

(2) As to the question whether pnvate enterprise is capable of providing tbe means of 
higher Enghsh education for those who need or desire it — it appears to me preposterous to enter 
tafn a doubt on the subject Worldly advantage will be a sufficient stimulus to some to seek the 
benefits of such education even when higher motives may have little influence and on the other 
hand there can be little doubt but that with reasonable Government aid impartially administered, 
there are ample resources lathe different communities to provide such educational institutions as 
are needed Nor is it as though we were without evidence on the subject The different 
sections of the Christian community support educational institutions that are at least nn indication 
as to what pnvate enterpnse can do But the Hindu, the Muhammadan the Patsi community 
13 each far more extensive, and I bcheve far more capable of such efforts, so far as 
pecuniary ability to give is concerned, than the Chnstian community It would be a disrespect 
to their zeal and philanthropy to suggest that they would not respond to any such educahonal 
responsibility if it were laid upon tbm, though at the same tune they would perhaps be more 
than human if they volunteered to relieve the State of a burden that it was so generously bearing 
for them 

Queihoa 6 — Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality require the 
with^wal of the Government from the direct management of colleges and schools? and does 
definite instruction in duty and the pnnaplcs of moral conduct occupy any place in the course 
of Government colleges and schools? Have you any suggestions to make on these subjects ? 

81 
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Jitstcer 6 (1) Government so-called netorality w an entire misnomer It is practically no 

neutrality at all It does not holt! tlie balance fairly between different creeds it ctber favours 
one cre^ to the exclusion of others (e y , lie enormous preponderance of Briihtnau teachirs), or 
else it practically sets them all aside in favour of non relipon I’arsi, Hindu, Alohammadan, 
Christian schools and colleges, if conducted according to the different religious belief of those who 
support them, may have their respective defects, but tbey are at least all based on a Ttto$n\Uon of 
the religious principle, while Government schooU and colleges arc based on its To 

my own mind almost anything would be bitter than that drear) spint of wordi) sclfi^hne s and 
religious indifferentism which must he the inevitahle outcome of a continuance of the present 
system of Government education, — 

* Great God* Idratherbe 
A PigaD aoeVIed m a creed ootirorD 

It IS idle to quote European models, there, at least, llie pulpit and other religious agencies 
supplement the secular instruetiou of school and college, but we shall loot m vain for the oquiva* 
lents of these among the masses of this land It as on the school, and the school almost cxclu 
sively,that we must for long years to come depend for such moral and religious instruction as the 
people of India will receive, and if nothing tictter is to be provided for them than the present 
Government system, for the many noble wigions inslinctsand lingering enthusiasms of the people 
will be substituted a blank irrehgion that will invite the most bitter social and political miseries 
that ever cur ed a nation’s life— and this the fruit of aChnstian nation's neutrality I 

(2] I think that in aided and even in Government schools it might be left to the school 
managers to give moral and funilamental religious instruction from certain tccogmsed text-books 
I would suggest, too, that this might form a subject of Government examination, and that pro 
ficiency in this subject might recen e some kind of rccogoilioQ in connection with the grant sav , 
for instance, that a pupil who has faded (oot^rcgiously) in one of the other subjects of examina 
tioa might receive grace mark's for this, not so as to cancel the fact of his having failed, but 
simply that the grant might be drawn One of my reasons for making this propose that it 
might be an encouragement to teachers not to allow the number and extent of the other 
subjects of study to altogether crowd out this 

(3) It IS a mistake to suppose that missionane* recommend Government retiring from higher 
education because they think that this will tend directly to farther imrsiouary objects They 
quite recognise the fact that lo all probability the very reverse would be the case It u on wider 
and more general grounds that they odvocato tbu measure than tHo<e which separate the adherents 
of different creeds rather they am these which form a common bond of union between them all 
Let not Government, by its well intentioned but fatal educational system, strangle the religious 
life of the nation, but let itgive adequate eoeourgementand impartial recognition to the honest 
educational efforts of all communities and let all thefneods of a true “higher" education con 
tribute m their vanous ways to the solutaoa of the many vast social, political, and religious pro- 
blems which lie before ns, and so may we hope that, as tune goes on, allies in the same conflicts, 
we shall come to know one another better, to love one another more, and, if there he anywhere 
hate, to hate less 


8t»t«ni«ntbj TO* HoFOuaiBta Ms JosticaWsgr Tu« CbancrUor of tlia Uairmity ef Bombay 
I lay before the Commission a number of remarks suggested by its seventy groups of ques- 
tions 1 regret they are so long, hut wnbug at odd intervals I had not leisure to bo bnef, and 
the subject is one of vast extent and complex!^ I have not touched on female education, not 
because I under rate its importance, but becaose my remarks os they are, must, if they are read, 
take up quite as much of the time of the Commission as I can occupy with profit or propriety 
Quetlion 5 

I do not think that in this part of India home instruction can he depended on for accom 
pishing any material part of the ends that shoilld be held m view in establishing a general 
system of edutahon A, hoy » horn with tendeaevM and pecuiariGes inhented from iSs parents 
The disciphne. of life consists mainly m workmg such idiosyncrasies into conformity with the 
general mass of thought and the movement of the age into which a man is born It is only by 
pulling with his fellow men that one can hope to aid progress or realise its blessings This is 
true even of the men of original gemus who from time to time seem to rnn counter to the 
spirit of theip own generation There is a secret enrreat of thought which gives them influence, 
some seed which has reached the point of development either immediately or in the next genera 
tion, and their work, as Socrates declared of himsdf is to hrmg the thought out into life 
Otherwise they must lead a comparatively barren and useless existence, as mdeed umnmerahle 
highly gifted men have done in India Now, m an Indian family there is generally not any 
pomt of mere weakness of character which is not Horsed mto more marked effimmacy by home 
education Where the boy has a morbid distaste for some mental exercise, such as mathematical 
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studj, tlicre he finds a kindred distaste m his father and mother to excuse his indolent netflect 
of it Thus the ver^ studies winch are m<»t neces<ar7 to the formation of a high intelli^nce 
are the most certain almost to be the most neglected Parental indulgence prevents any° true 
bracing of the intellectual or moral fibre, and the boy finds himself a man with everything yet 
to learn in the province of conduct Positive vices are not encouraged except by foolish do- 
mestics, and there is a general docility amongst the Asiatic races which makes even an mduVed 
boy learn more in the way of mere acquisition at home than could be forced upon the English 
boy, the most unruly virriety of the whole species, but then no character is formed except one of 
pettishness self complacency, and irresoJution It is by contact with his fellows, by submission 
to rules which are not and cannot be varied to smt his caprice, that a boy gains fitness for a part 
m society By means of good teaching he gathers into hts mind a large stock of thouf'hts, and 
he miikes them far more his own in an intelligeat and well conducted school class tlian through 
any private tuition Add to this the personal influence of the master — a man in moat cases of 
entirely different peculiarities from those of the pupil's family, and so presenting him with the 
instructive model of a strange type of ideas, manners, and disposition which he is forced to con- 
form to It IS not hard to see that, save in extraordinary cases, the boy trained in this way 
enters the world of discussion and of competition infinitely better equipped for the contest than 
Ins girlish rival who has hardly known what senous effort and self-command mean 

I believe that boys instructed at home do not succeed in examinations for the public service 
like boys educated at school In the University examinations they certainly make as a nile but 
a lamentable figure But I should tbmk it a misfortune if, as is possible, tlie methods of private 
tuition at home were so improved as to qualify Indian boys so reared to beat school trained boys 
m the competitions for the public service The result would be to recruit the service of (rov 
emment with a set of gentle and tractable instruments, tolerably intelligent and assiduous but 
without originality and without courage,— after a few snul^ without any courage of tbeir opinions 
and m the less favourable examples sinbog into the ttU$ anentatorts who are the wont enemies 
to the objects of their education The sturdier spirits meanwhile would be excluded m so far 
as the others succeeded, and would swell the forces of discontent The inclmations of the people 
being what they are, and the relation of our Government to them being what it is 1 think it is 
of great importance that the higher ranks at any rate of the public service should be filled by 
men who have in their earlier years been framed in Uie best discipline that experience has been 
able to dense— or disciplme ot clunicter and conduct, not of mere apphcatioo to books 

QufiUput 6 end 17. 

I do not flunk the Government m this Presidency can “ depend on private effort, aided or 
unaided, for the supply of elementary mstruqtion m rural districts " Even if private effort could 
to any material extent be depended on to provide instruction, the instruction it would provide 
would probably be merely of the ebaotio and which has become almost the opprobrium of 
England Of the English gentlemeir to whom the native leaders of opinion in a rural district 
would look for advice hardly one in a hundred lias any definite notion of popular education as a 
scientific and organised system hlauy have fancies and ideas on the subject which exjienence 
lias shown to be impracticable on a large scale With the best possible intentions we should thus 
Iiave a great many inconsistent schemes set on foot, a new theory perhaps for each change of the 
Assistant Collector, and a repetition of the picture so common in India of a great expenditure 
of energy in defeatmg or undoing the results of an equal expenditure elsewhere The people in 
India do not resent Government interference with th“ir education , they crave and invite it 
Why, then should the Government decline to establish and foster a thoroughly good system 
merely in deference to English prejudices from which the people here are free ? Iieft fo them- 
selves the rural communities will not, except in isolated instances establish schools at all They 
can appreciate the advanti^es schools offer, but they are wantmg in initiative aud in mutual 
confidence Hence the burden would generally he thrown on particular benevolent persons, 
most unfairly to them and injuriously to the cause of education These individual supporters of 
education would have their own ideas and wonld naturally try to give them effect Being bene 
volent they would sometimes use their influence in favour of unwise laxity They could not live 
for ever, and with theu lives there would be an end of their contributions Thus another element 
of uncertainty would be added to the general coufueion, aud the school which seemed flourishing 
yesterday would have penshed to-day The eubstootial umty of social principles, the strong 
eense of local duties which their peculiar history has impressed upon the English country gentry, 
are not as yet to be found in the rural districts of Bombay The Government alone can create 
popular education, or support it of the requisite stamp and on the requisite scale In the next 
«neration or the one after it, men reared in Bie Government schools may be able and willing to 
found better ones of their own 

At present it may, I believe, be said that there are virtually no private agencies m this 
Presidency for promoting primary instruction beyond the barest rudiments in the rural districts 
except mi«sionary agencies These cover bnt a very small portion of the field The “ Pantoji," 
supported here and there by irregular subecnptions and fees, hardly in this Presidency deserves 
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mention The “ Agency " o£ the Panoh, when BmnffMncnts am even so far organnwil, is casual 
and unsystematic , and the instruction, except Bometimcs lo dnthmetic, is of the noorcst kind I 
write from the observations of several years ago, hut the lapse of time can iianlly, I think, 
have adapted to the greater needs of our ago a syslcin — so to call it — which was already out of 
date a generation earher 

Queslion 10 

I helicve the only subjects of instruction in the pnmary schools on u hich any strong feeling 
exists amongst the people of the villages and small towns arc reading, wnting, and arithmetic 
And seeing the mec^nical rray in which the scraps of other subjects are taught, I am not sum 
that the villagers are to ho blamed A few disjointed fragments of history, geography, and 
general information, having no scientific or practical relation to each other, or to the circumstances 
and pursuits of the learners, really give le«8 training to the mind and less development to its 
powers than a pressing on in a science like arithmetic to problems of a higher kind involving a 
penetrative and sustained attention Even the arithmetic unless roatteta Iiave much improved 
of late years, is taught in the pnmary schools in a very mechanical and sterilising fashion A 
rule IS given and learned and tnen every question is worlrc<l by simple reference to it, although 
m particular cases some other properties of numbers intelligently applied would bnng out the 
answer much more quickly and with infinitely greater pleasure to the learner All good teaching 
and learning of arithmetic implies a large share of want is rather foolishly called mental anth 
metic, and besides the problems properly or solely rcfcmhle to the common rule*, the course 
should inolnde e. larger number of questions so devised as to admit of the display of attention 
and ingenuity in handling them Even anthmetical questions can be made a means for greatly 
improving the natural powers of abstraction and combination when they call for a free play of 
the intelligence to examine them from every point of view, and find out what relations are to be 
discovered m them to facts already known I have many times seen a class of boys delighted 
when, by means of a relation they had not noticed, some brief way was shoivn to them of solving 
what would he a rather tedious problem aceonling to the ordinary rules Such solutions in the 
ordinary course should never be furnished to the boys mtis, They should first bo called on to 
exercise their own knowledge and their capacity for an^yiog it The method discovered by the 
^pil himself would be the only useful one as a mental training, but the faculty for making such 
discoveties would be improved with every exercise It will bo said, I dare say, that such work as 
I have suggested is already done In a measure, no doubt it is, hut not in a sufTicicnt measure 
The masters are too often listless and uninterested, sometimes they are positively deficient in the 
arithmetical faculty Iho proper correction for this is a troiniog m a normal school and the 
aoquiavtwa of a good stock of pwhUms, whveb, though they have not stvired the masUt’s ganius 
when be hod none to stir, may yet have a stimulating eifect upon pupils with the requisite apti 
tude It 18 when you depart from tbebraten track that onthmctic becomes really scientific, as 
then you must hare recourse to reason and demonstrated principles in their relation to now groups 
of facts proposed for examination 

Another good enbject for pnmary schools, and one to which suOicieat attention is not, I thmk, 
given, is that of mensuration Given a few elcroentaty notions, most boys of ordinary inteUi 
gence are able to do many meaeunng operations by themselves, and they feel a great deal of 
interest in the work The ma«tcr should be at hand to suggest more perfect methods and 
exactness m applying them, and in promising cases to lead the pupil into abstract geometry 
This has a new meaning for the boy who 1^ empirically ascertained the truth of its simpler 
propositions, and is taken up by him with far keener interest than by one whose mental activity 
IS bounded by the school room 

As to the matter of the reading books something must of course bo yielded to uniformity 
of system, but the fruitful method of teaching childreu is to begin with what is near in time, 
space and interest, to work backwards from the present generation in history, from the town and 
talula of residence m geography, from the most obvious groups of relations amongst physical 
phenomena By stating the proximate causes of many natural events which occur from time 
to time, especially the causes which admit of personal verification, a sense of the reahty of studies 
m this 1 ind would be conveyed to the mind of pupils, and of their jarents too, which is now 
generally wanting It is of course only here and there that a hoy is found with a decided 
capacity for the pursuit of natural science , bnt the analytic method of tracing results to their 
nearer causes would be much more likely to awaken the dormant powers than the dry statement 
of abstract or remote truths tlie very learning of which is opposed to true scientific culture, since 
they cannot be verified by the pupil at every step 1 heliei e that some simple in agn- 

colture to he verified by experiment, and some equally simple lessons in prices and the laws which 
govern them would add to the interest of the ordinary course in pnmary schools They would 
also tend to draw the learners out into the wider fields to which they belong, and the pupils, really 
attracted by what history or science has to tell, dboold find the path smoothed for thein to pass on 
to schools of a higher order 
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interest tliould bo given to gec^raphy by short excursions m the neighbourhood and 
a record oi the observaiions made, and luslon^l study should start from some important event 
la the town or district m which the school is placed ITia natural progress in mental develop 
ment is from the concrete to the abstract , and every reversal of the process causes a waste of 
power' and a damping of the natural curiosity winch should m youth bo always at work, directed 
to worthy objects, and gratified every now and then by a new acquisition 

Quesiioju 12 and 14 

These questions are closely connected with each other and with the general system of local 
organization The system of payments by results is not, it is obvious the best method of pro- 
moting education in the first instance amongst a very ignorant people, whether poor or not 
Their ignorance blinds them to the evils of their ignorance, and more is to be noped from a 
kindly pressure governed by sympathy and considerabon than from a mere anthmetical adjusts 
ment of money-payment to measured results But as matters aro arranged at present, I have not 
heard of any preferable scheme Individual discretion can hardly ^ trusted to dispense the 
fniblic bounty ^Vhen the proposed scheme of local self government is brought into working order, 
the different units of administration under that sdieme will afford a proper basis for a srstematio 
adjustment of the number and character of the primary schools to the needs of each locality 
It will probably be found necessary for tb« Government to give effect to the general sense of 
community by requiring a certain minimum of schools and a certain degree of efficiency to be 
kept up TVitb this safeguard I should think that the whole body of primary schools might 
with advantage be handed over for their immediate management to boards chosen mainly by the 
local authontifes This is necessary in order to interest the persons of local influence in education, 
and being always on the spot such persons can tell belter than others what are the real needs of 
their neighbourhoods The Government must nuuntam a voice in direction and control by 
nomiaatiDga certain proportion of the local school committees, the geaeml scheme pf lastructwn 
should be regulated by the central educational authority, but this autbonty being recognised, a 
considerable raoge of initiative and of modiflcation ought to be left in part^ular instances in the 
bands of the local committees The circamstances of different localities didfer very widely , the 
castes aro different, the occupations are different, and the degrees of general enlightenment range 
from zero upwards The committees themselves will differ much from one another, and they must 
be managed well m order to get a Tn-<Ttmnm of wiUmg work, which in such a case i^ the only 
useful work, out of them 

Under a scheme of local committees, with a superintendence and control > ested in the Central 
Government, the number of primary schools would naturally be brought by degrees into accord 
once With the population aud its nee^ By the same QStem these needs os the resultant of the 
man} different circamstances of a locality and its people, would be ascertamed and met on a 
pnaaple of moral rather than of strict anthmetical uniformity There need not be any violent 
revolution , but mechanical rules and statistics might be subordinated more than they are to a 
comprehensive estimate of the working of the schools and a fruitful communicaiton between the 
Government Inspectors and the local committees The enormous tracts which Kdacatianal In 
spectors have to traverse, and the nomber of presdnbed conditions which they have to fulfll, 
greatly lessen the vivifying influence they might otherwise exercise at the most favourable 
centres for the diffusion of culture In this, as in some other instances, it would seem as if a 
maximum of task work had been taken as equivalent to a maximum of good service — one of the 
shallowest of illusions in any department calling for a free aud voluntary play of the intellect 
It takes mtelhgence to appraise mtelligence, while any dolt can tabulate * comparative results ” 

Queshons IB, 18, 20, 23, 37, CO, 68 

I am not aware of any mstances in which Government educational institutions of the higher 
order have beenclosed or transferred tothe management of local bodies It is a sufficient reason 
for no transfer having taking place that no transfer has bwn possible "When the local admims 
tration is reorganised and infused with an enc^tic enterprising spirit by the Central Govern 
ment, there will be public bodies ready by degrees to take up the secondary education of the 
country, hut private effort is not to bo relied on for such a task Thn secondary schools which, 
according to any worthy conception, have still to be formed could not be left to mere private 
support without a certainty of uetenoralion and eventual collapse As to the highest schools and 
the colleges, not only would the withdrawal of the Government be attended with disastrous results 
to education, but it ought not for generations jet to withdraw from the higher education even if 
there were a chance of its being mamtaincd on a private footmg Such a maintenance would 
be casual and precarious, except in the case of lurtitutions supported by tbe religious zeal of 
sections of the Chrisban community in the United Kingdom I think it is an excellent thing 
that such institutions should exist Their rivalry is go^ foe the Government schools and colleges 
They present an amiable side of the British character to the natives of India and to^ose even 
who do not become Chnstian — as virtually none do They give to them a view of Christianity 
as a rehgion of active love and chanty and seK denial, which cannot but elerafe m some degree 
their moral standard as an intellectual conception 
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I think that the young men brought up in these institutions aro more modest and resen cd 
in manner than those from the GoTemment sthools and colleges, who indeed are sometimes just 
a little too self complacent On the other hand, the missionaries’ pupils want spontaneous- 
ness and firmness of grasp as compared with their rivals I can but speak generally snd not from 
close intimacy with many students and gradoalcs, but these are my general impressions I con- 
clude that the benevolence uhich sustains the Free General Assembly’s Institution and St 
Xavier’s College is by no means wasted, but these institutions would not take the place of the 
Government colleges, if only because the people could not use them If the absence of competi 
tion did not make them more distinctly propagandist, they would at any rate be suspected of it , 
this would keep many yout^ away, and m fact they would almost inevitably fall into a subordi 
nation of their secular teaching to the mam ends of their being The University could not keep 
their scholarship up to the mark when it had only their own professors to choose from for its ex- 
aminers in the higher examinations 

The consequence would be an almost certain decline in the present moderate scale of attain 
ments of the pupils of these colleges I have no doubt, however, that, if the Government shut up 
it own colleges and peremptorily severed its connection with higher education, some efforts would 
he made by the native community to fill the gap with non Christian institutions The competi- 
tion of schools and colleges founded on distinctly antagonistic religious bases is in itself an evil 
to bo avoided if possible, but wLat prospect would there be in the present genemtion of the 
success of a voluntary native organuation? The cxpcnence of every day in matters calling for 
smaller sacrifices shows that the national character liaa not yet been trained to the reqmsite 
entha«iasm for learning or the requiate power of sustained self-denial and combination for a gain 
to be slowly and hazardously won Iho Government must do much if the people aro evcntuall} 
to do more 

The services of first-nte men, moreover, could not bo bad for carrying out a raorely private 
organuation unsupported by permanent endowments , and as amongst nsconnected institutions 
there would he no opportunity of adjusting men’s positions to their faculties, there wonld be a 
great waste of power and of efficiency through initial errors which in a larger system conld be 
corrected Ae dismissal would often involve ruin, incapacity would be condoned through londly 
fpeling in ohedieuee to personal appeals Ae Gomument, then, can make a better choice, and has 
a greater freedom oE adjustment amongst the natcnals it has chosen, the teaching it con prot ide 
should on the whole be greatly better than could be provided by any other body Its professors 
eommaud more respect owing to causes which no reasonable ivan can ignore, and being practically 
independent m their teaching, they can communicate their own mental life with nvidnesa and 
stimulating force to their pupil It is not every one of course eien amongst able professors who 
has this faculty of approaching others’ souls so aa to draw them into communion with his own, 
but, when it exists, it works far the most strongly in one who is not trammelled by a sense of 
obligation to a sect or party, and whose approaches are not shrunk from through a sospicion that 
the whole man, all his opinions, his emotions mod his anus, aro not made manifest in his discourse 
A man’s doctrine is less influential than bis stamp of charocter, and this impresses itself the more 
forcibly as he is more free in his self development and in the speech that gives token to hi? con- 
viclioDs and causes othento share them , 

The question is put of whether rehmous neutrality requires the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment from the direct mauagemeut of cdleges and schools Tliere is, in the form of the question, 
as of some of the others, a fallacious ambiguity “ Religious neutrality" may mean indifference 
in supporting instruction with and without religious degma It may also mean impartiality 
amongst the several kinds of religions teaching as competing one with another lo the lattw 
sense the Government ought to he impartial, or, in other words, to give a "strict interpretation to 
the principle o£ religious neutrality " But as m its own schools and colleges no dogma is taught, 
the prmciple cannot require its withdrawal from them In the former sense the Goi ernment can 
not adopt “ religious neutrality " without UDfairness, as this would lead it to support ie teaching 
of dogma in as many cases as it refused to support it It lias no business to support dogmatic 
teaching at all, and it infringes no sound MDciple, no "rehgiouB neutrality" m any admissible 
sense, in giving secular instruction apart £rom any dogmatic system If this provision, made by 
the Governmeot, withdraws pupils from the sdiools of the religious bodies, such schools no doubt 
suffer by the competition, but this involves no breach of "rehgious neutrality" In so far as 
they teach religion there is no competition at all , in eo for as they insist on giving rehgious 
teaching as an accompaniment of secular instruction there would be an obvious want of neutrality 
m leaving native boys to the suggested Hobson’s choice It is consistent with this, that for a 
definite result in puiely secular teaching, when pupils are not dnven to either the one or the other 
class of schools, the Government should give an equal reward to a Christian school and to a 
Hindu school, and in this aspect of it the principle of religious neutrahty is, I believe, fairly and 
honestly given effect to 

I lemarked a while ag( on the comparative self-complacency of the pupils of the Goiern 
ment ins itntions Tins is in truth bnt one phase of a {roblcni uhirli oui wl ole sj stem of cdu 
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cation ra«es, and which the Government <anni>t afford to let escape from its knowledge and its 
grasp. Our system like our htcratare is secnlar, inguisihie, loid of reverence iveirttongis 
brought to the test of discussion The evils of this are obvious enough , but the indigenous 

system means effeteness and etagnabon, while the propagandist sjstcm really mvolvcs a deeper- 

seated revolution and graver moral dangers than perhaps any other. I fully grant that, where 
the spmt of Christianity has been really imlnbed, h life may bo the resnli mors bcaatiM m its 
meckiie'^s, courage, and self-devotion than conld ever be framed upou the merely pagan model 
The noble examples furnished by eo many centuries so natural, so possible, and j et sublime, arc 
taken to heart and in some faint way reproduced as they can only be under the influence of fer- 
vent faith But how is it as to the mass who do not change their profession but quietly drop its 
contents ? It u a matter of common observation that the generality of people plac^ in a new 
country amongst new associations sink in a marked d^ree in morality The result occurs least 
amongst the most cultivated, as these are the most nearly of one brotherhood everywhere, while 
the very manners of the uncultivated man show at ones how incapable he is of self government 
when released from the artificial bond of custom Now in India propagandist teaching, e^en 
secnlar teaching in a propagandist spint, for which m itself I have no hard word or thought pro 
duces in no small degiee the same effect as emigrabon to another country The old beliefs are 
shaken and scattered, tic new ones do not take their place The whole mass of moral and rehgi- 
OU3 associations interwoven with the abandoned cre^ becomes discredited , all propositions seem 
open to doubt , the social tie of family affeebon and neighbourly kindness is loosened if not 
broken There needs a refoundmg of the brol en idol, bnt the glow of a deep conviction is want- 
mg The young man’s principles, moulded by tradibon mlo a kind of organism, have become 
mere fragments , hia life becomes fragmentary too, without definite purpose, without any perrad 
ing and harmonising influence AU is hesitation, limpness, and half-resolves, until the moral 
being, nnless saved by the occupations and rough philosophy of active ife, settles down into some 
form of feeble selfishness, or querulous dissatisficbon with things m general 

Thus where the heathen youth is invited per<evcnng1y to Cbnstiauity and fails to attain it, 
he 18 very apt to "fall between two moralities,” with a complete iniiffcrence as to cither It is 
hard to suppose he can in any cose benefit by this In most ca^es he most suffer greitly if such 
be the end of his teaching It is inevitable that religious teachers should mabe dogma the very 
comer-etoue of the moral edifice, they can find the appropriate sanction for anything that is 
good and beautiful in human coodoct only in revelation, as thence, too, they draw their terrors for 
the evil-doer IMien the premises are aecejpted, alt this is eonstrainmg and logical, when they 
are not, it IS simply idle, or it IS worse, by uduciog a mock attention and solemnity nliile the 
heart and conscience are m no way movra In such coses the character must bo moulded by 
examples which are accepted as real, by reasoniog from premises known to be true, and appeals to 
those emotions which a man has as a mao, not as the adherent of a creed The dissoluteness 
which ensues on a disordered confluence of creeds and customs has been noticed and deplored by 
historians and philosophers from Plato to Lecky Fading some sudden rapture of conversion, it 
is the ecculartoacher alone who, armed with o saence unknown to earlier times, can prevent the 
luentable revolution from being morally destructive It is his function to show how on simply 
natural prinaples the present is the necessary outgrowth of the past , that the old merahtj was 
the parent of the new, that Time, which innovates greatly, but gently links us alike to tlie past 
and the future is a ceaseless process of evolution Here there is no violent disruption, no break- 
ing down of the old structure, hut rather a union of it wiUi the new , a feeling of the organic 
continuity of human existence is produced which leads to tranquillity, and shuts out contempt by 
intense personal interest in the whole history of the race definite instruction in duty (question 
39) must rest on tlus foundation or on an admitted dogmatic foundation to have any indticnce at 
all Tlie dogmatic foundation is not one on which a Government school can build, nor are mere 
principles of moral conduct learned by heart of any groat efficacy in producing good behaviour 
JlfoTality in the abstract is about as effective as grammar in the abstract The human disposer 
IS social and imitative, ^nevolent and reverential It is by enlisting these springs of conduct on 
the side of virtue that a living and working morality isproduccd, and they are to he won only 
by tbe presentation in some form of human action or suCwnng piercing straight to human wonder 
or tenderness Tlie phstic teacher is he who brings humanity in its noble aspects home to the 
consciousuess of Uis ^mpils, who lives in the thoughts that he proclaims and gams disciples by his 
sincerity and the confidence with calls tor confidence I put this free philosophical teaching of 
courscatwliat I conceive to be its best, but, taking it so, it seems to be as far more laCnential 
than the other as freedom is superior to restraint It can bo accepted without misgimg , it can 
be aopbed without fear But the Goveraiaent cannot be indifferent to all that is so deeply mov 
inff the nature-of ite subjects The thooghta of Hus generation determine tlie action of the O'-it 
Bntish rule is committed to the task in India of fusing a civilization, the latest growth of time 
mth the oldest still remaining One mwns of effecting a great and abiding change would have 
bra bold introduction of Fiighsh lu-titntions as capable of matin" the popular fore** ly 
which they would aUenvards be supported Another means would ha^e been by ossertmg a 
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complete predommaBce of English force We have slinmL from that odious responsibility, but 

having done so, ive that is, the Government — ^mnst brace itself to the task which a noble policy 

has entailed It most endeavour to make itself felt through the whole scheme of the nation s 
development in such wi«e that this may be always advanemg, yet without abnormal growths and 
without estrangement from existing institniions Of all men, tberafore, those who govern in 
India 1^1 1» the most short-sighted if they leave the great moving forces of the future to the 
impulse of mere chance They must guide the- movement through the education of the people, 
and they must fit themselves to gaide it anght on a secular basis ' 

QHctliont 24, 43, 40, 61 

I think that as matters-stand at present more money onght to be spent on high edncation 
m the Bombay Presidency The staff for science-teaching is miserably undermanned and under- 
paid A well filled Education "Board would probably soon make this apparent to the Government 
As it IS, professions are made which cannot practicaUy be fulfilled, and students are too often sub- 
jected to tbe depraving effect of several things learnt imperfectly instead of one or two learned 
thoronghly well I am not desirous, on the present terms of seemg more students, what is 
needed is a machine^ for giving to ttose who come forward a thoron^h and elevated teaching 
on some great central lines of intellectual activity It is thns we ^otud counteract the prevail 
mg tendency to ecrappiness the mass of acqnisitioiis should group themselves qrmmetncally 
round one or two fixed bodies of tbongbt mastered in all tbeir fnlness But this demands good 
teaching, and good tcachmg like other good things has its pnee, though of all things when at 
its best it is the cheapest at its price UniTcrsily professorships would m part supply the present 
defects, but the money they would cost would prince greater rrenlts if expended on coUego* 
teaching If, in funiishing an education soch as I tbink needed, the private colleges can suipass 
the Government, I should not look on that as an unhealthy competition “ The cause of higher 
education " would not be injured but furthered by it» But looking on education not merely as 
a process of cramming for examinations bdt as a gymnastic of tbe mind widening its powers of 
cogmtion and subduing its passions to the service of social well being, tbe State cannot but be 
interested in tbe men and the methods of the private colleges I think some proof of special 
fitness for ji very special task ought to be furnished before any one is allowed to set up as a 
professor preparing lu the higher University conrses In its own colleges the Government ought 
to abstain from sudden changes and inappropriate appointments which tend to dishearten earnest 
students and bnog contempt os cdncation in general It seems sometimes to have been thought 
that a profe<sor is a professor , what of, is a secondary consideration 
Qrammaticas, rhetor, geometres 
***** omnia novit 
A change in this spirit is the first condition of a true reform 

It may be said with confidence that there are no Government institutions of the rank of 
colleges in this Prendency which supply wants that would otherwise have been as well supplied 
by private agencies. The Goveromeat colleges keep the oUieis up to a higher level, and there is 
work enough for all As to the higher schools no doubt, in the absence of those supported by 
the Government, some of those sustained by private agency would have attained a greater deve- 
lopment Some new ones of the same kind would have been set np But such institutions 
could not with or without grants in aid "adequately supply the educational wants of the people " 
The people in many instances have a great distrust of the«e private institutious— to tho«e,I mean 
supported by Chnstian Associations Then- objections to (hem would become quite insuperable* 
if they were in sole nossesaou at any important places of the whole field The supply could not 
then be adequate unle making children of the parents we forced them by the rod to send their 
young ones to schools which they would then regard with terror and detestation The existence 
of a neighbouring Government rebool is, except in the case of schools For the lowest classes, a 
condition of the really healthful and beneficial working of s society's school on anything like in 
important scale 

QKiiliom SO, S7, 23, 31, 47, 62, 62, 65. and 66 

Secondary instruction is the most important part of our educational svstem It needs I 
believe, a thorough revision and indeed reconstrnctioo, to make it answer the growing needs of 
thecommumty It ought to serve three distinct purposes fl) — It sbourd prepare boys for the 

TJmvcrsity and the professions to be reached only through the Umversity (i) It should pre- 

pare them for a course of technical instruction, each as is given in the excellent College of Science 
at Poona (3) — It sliould prepare for ordinary business and the ordinary functions of citizens 
and subjects of Her SIaje«ty On a further development of the educational system it will pro. 
Lably be found expedient to reserve this last duty for a distinct class of 6choob,aDd the secondary 
schools should be ranged m their grades, hut we have much progress, perhaps to make before 
the tune for this chaag^eomes As matters stand at present, I think "the attention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to the entrance examination of the University/’ but the ^ason 
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for tills IS that there is no other goal to male for 1\ hen onlj this one line of proffress is open- 
ed, masters must urge their pupils along it or el«e fall into discredit The pupils themsches, 
specially the Brahmans, look mainly to Government employment os the final reward of their 
exertions, and a notahle portion of their nervoos energy is consumed in nice calculations of the 
mmimnm of acquirements which will enable them to pass m this and that subject of examination 
'ilie real work is almost entirely literary, and it most he recognised that a good knowledge of 
Fnglish is desirable in all and indi«pen"!able in tliosc who attend to college lectures Some 
students show « £azr preparation in Sanskrit Arithmetic and geometry show well or (mort. 
generally) ill, according to the student’s natural bent In phy«ics and natural science the 
deficienov is simply lamentable, and general information means general ignorance 

Thus even m tho one line on which they concentrato their energies, the secondary schools 
have not so far proJu ed results which can be regarded as quite satisfactory How is this ? The 
reasons ate many, but among the most important are these (l)^ThQ ignorance of the popula- 
tion generally and the want of inteltectaal nourishment and stimulus in the school hoys’ liomes 
Great acuteness ivithm a narrow range is very often united in this country with a surprisingly 
limited mental horizon An English boy, even if ha is naturally stupid, enjoys the ndiacta're, 
it horn xti a good station, of hearing great matters continually ducussed ihc light throvm'on 
them IS often, a dim and borrowed light, but still tbe young intelligence is stirred to reach out to 
new fields of thought It must frame some ideas and the mere exercise pbccs the mind on a 
platform it could not otherwise reach Tho Indian school hoy, mostly born of poor jurents, sees 
but a sordid life , he hears trivial subjects trivially discussed , his imagination is less matured 
than crushed by the monstrosities of native fiction lie is made a hosband while ho is still a child 
All these and other things are much against bim 

But (2) the secondary schools are cumbered with a large proportion of hoy s unfit to be there 
The masters must push tnese boys on as they can, and no other respectable outlet being open, 
many youths arc thrown on the University who by comparison would hive had to leave on 
Eoglisu public school in tho fourth form These lower the average of the roatneulation, the 
style of toe college lectures, and tbe whole tone of tbe University course 

Then (3) tho roasters dre often but lU furnished with any consistent theory of teaching 
They aro shut out from all variety and initutive by bard and fast rules di.-cendiog too much to 
details They are oppressed with too much routine work, in which all vigour and frisbocss of 
minil perish They are appreciated almo«t solely by the sensible mechanical results of their 
teaching It is no wonder that they become listless and umntcrcsfed Tbe soul is taken out of 
their work by the very system intended to serew them up to a maximum of exertion It is for- 
gotten once more that you cannot gauge intellectual, not to say moral, exertion and frmtfnlncss 
by mere tabular statements If trehmeal proficiency m their calling were once secured, much 
more might and ought to be left to the discretion of the masters, such proficiency the Unner- 
sity does not in,3ny way prondo for Its curriculum docs not embrace a professional course for 
teachers as it docs for engineers let there is a science and ihero is an art of teaching as miy 
certainly be gathered from the widely ditfircnt results of different system* Could our school- 
masters eveu give a connected and rational account of thc«e diffircnccs, and of the menls and 
dements involved in them? If not, they are still to seek in the ecicntific ruduneots of their 
profession, and provision should be made tor replacing them ns vacancies occur by men whose 
trammg has gathered up the results of many bvea of fruitful thought and practical expenence 
(4) The preparation for technical instroction, besides being snbject to the obsfrnctions 
common to it and to picparation for the University, snffers from evils of its own The promise 
of a career is slender and precarious this is ooly to be,got over in the first instance I y requinng 
from all engineers and others employed in the technical dvpirtments under Government, whether 
provincial or local, a certificate of proficiency from a recognired technical institution Some ” 
requirements as to the laying out and constraction of buddings la town* which might properly 
be insisted on m the public interest would give to engineers and architects an enlarged field of 
private employment, and other like encounigeiDcnts might bo multiphed which would give new 
life to technical education and the preparation for it 

Tlie misters of secondary schools are, however, as a rule, but verv ill-qualif-d to give the 
requisite instruction They have but a roiattenng even of the essential hook harning, and in 
vigour and reailmess m applying it to externa! facts they are entirely wanUng A boy's interest 
in phisical science and jts applications, instead of being awakened and nourished in a eeconJary 
school must bo of a robust nature to survive the school course It is not to be cxpcctcil that 
•schoolmasters like professors should know everything It is not a tiung to w asLami^ of if 
one knows Ins busine s well ui a single tl partment. That will g.neralb provide him with quite 
enough to do for other work you should look eloewhere 

The preparation for ordinary bu»me*s may with advantage pr«x^ up toactrtam pmnt 
alon-r the same coarse as that for literature and science It is a defect of our systun, as I under- 
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stand it, that it docs nou providi* for a natunl transition to the further studies winch maj be the 
most proper for a man of business, nor even propose to encourage and conduct such studies. 
W hen a bo) reaches the age of about fourteen he may have plainly shown that he has not the 
gifts that would main him a good subject for literary culture Ills tastes or his circumstances 
may disincline him to be an engineer or chemist lie ought not then to be forced on in a line in 
nhicU failure is almost certain He should be put to worL on matters that he really can master 
unless quite exception jly dull, such as arithmetic, rndimentary economics, mercantile pcognphj, 
the use of manures, or others determined hy the locaht} of the school and its notds Repetition 
must play a larger part than with a boy of brighter abilities In language, frequent practice 
should mahe up for defect of memory until a due proficiency had been gained for ordinary pur* 
poecs, and no more should be aimed at Similar considerations applj to those boj s whore parents 
arc resolved to withdraw them, whether clever or not, at an early age from school Only vei^ 
limited aims should be attempted ITie extension of their knowledge should he along tho'e lines 
where it will be grasped and incorporated by the interests and teachings of active life Still it 
should bo education aiming at making the mind robust and itesible rather than shabby, decked 
with some rags of " business information,*' or low technic skill « 

For these different aims the present system makes no sullicicnt or distinct provision I think 
Ihenforc that our whole scheme of secondary instruction wants recasting Provision must be 
made for an early bifurcation severing off the pupils intended for business, and for their effectual 
instruction in the subjects markid out for them Tlic bojs intended for an advanced course 
should bo promoted into a higher class of school, as distiaet purposes are generally best served by 
distinct institutions. At a later period tlicrc must be a bifurcation dividing tho literary from the 
scientific students Tins ought to take placccven when the Litter arc to proceed to the Unircr* 
sity, and the science students should, when it is pos8ib]e,bc drafted off to separate school*. In the 
same school they will be at such a disadvantage, as compand with the literary students, that 
science must fall into discredit and fail to win its fair proportion of fullowcrs The bifurcation 
should not take place till the last stage of school euncation The experiment of instruction 
confined to physical science at earlier stages, after a long and fair trial in Germany, has m recent 
years been pronounced a failure In France a premature separation of studies made science educa* 
tion a laughing stock Profe«sors of chemistry even find that a boy trained in the ordinary 
classical culture makes greater progress m this science than one who lias been nurtured Blmost 
solely on physical teaching The fact must be reeogni<ed, if wo will not cast cxpencnce aside, 
that the best instrument for enlarging and enlivening the faculties in youth is some central lino 
of study not loo narrow in its essentials, not standing quite apart from the emotions and tho ima* 
gination, but with attachments every here and there connecting it with great human interests 
and "tho mighty ho^ that make us men " Fien physical science is better gmsjiecl by a mind 
thus cultivated than by ono trained to a one*8i4ed development Its rudiments may well be 
learned In boyhood— and be»t by attention directed to actual facts arising m daily life— but os a 
subject for the mam strc«s of tile mental power*, it is better rc'crvcd for a later pcuod and a more 
formed stage of the character 

In the higher stages of education here contemplated it is obvious that there must olrcadj 
have been a bifurcation of masters This specialization of instruction implies teachers of special 

J iuhfiealion* in their several departments The University cumciilum is very far m my opinion 
rom affording a sufficient training for the roasters , a normal seliool at Poona or Dorobay shouhl 
be made a training ground for roasters aftf-r tWy have obtained their degree The theory of 
leaching should be thoroughly studied along with its juaclico in the school A fair show of 
proficiency should entitle to a preliminary license to Uach, but tho final ccrtificafeof competence 
should be withhold until after at least oncy car’s work as aprohaiionary teacher Tliore should !<• 
no advance to a head mastership yrr , a candidate should first show enjvicity as a teacher 
in a suherdmate station, and Icare how thing* look from that lower place Lefore ho controls them 
as in due time be should do, from a higher ' 

I very secondary school or group of schools should Ime its committee of external manage- 
ment, regulating its finances and sen lug as a medium between it and the local administrative loa^ 
The regulation of the studies might l>e controlled by it in the case of the lower secondary schools, 
but in secondary schools of the higher class the regulation of itudiee should be in the bands of 
the head master, subject to control by the Hoard of F duration Keeping within settled outlines, 
the head master should bo allowed a good dial of discretion in selecting the particubr subjects of 
study for each class each half year or tenn Ills cflieiency should be judgwl by results, but by 
resufts taken in a large, inUlhgint, and generous way. 

All pupils of secondary schools should have some initiation into the rudiments of natural 
seteno Carpenters, carters, and gar»l"ncrs are always affortling illustratioui of mechanical and 
physical pnnnpics, and young ryes shoul 1 be opened to tbe plalosojhy of common thin *8 Tlie 
matenalf arc always at hand for an elemental study of astronomy or botany, or°[hysical 
geograjihy and meteorology Kot much could bo done very early m tbe way of positive formal 
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instruction, bat by aa uitclligent iiso of opportamties a sense of proportion a ould be a^vaLcned 
the conception of relations and possibilities would be enlarged, and m some instances a cenius for 
science might be rou«ttl to activity which would otherwise bTve slept till tJeitli As a means o£ 
paving the wnj to a better state of things m the future, it would bo well to appoint a few travel 

ling teachers of particular subjects to vi-ut and instruct Uie principal schools in succession Ihev 
should give to hoys and ma ters a fcrtaiji jiinonnt of material knowledge, but much more 
wpccially a method of investigation, of collecting and co-ordinating observations m a really 
scientiGo way Tims the work they had started could he earned on after their departure, an I 
some permanent change might be made in Iho dull incunonsscss with which, in this country more 
almost than anywhere, men look ui>ott the £icc of nature 


The conm of instruction m secondary schools ought to he carefully fixed and steadfastly 
adher^ to rrequent elian^ m an educational system are as injurious as m the law Admission 
should not be given to any boy who had not passed in the highest standard of a primary school or 
an cqauaknt examination ihe cxaminabons of the secondary school itself should be conducted 
hj a committee composed of oac or Utoo( its own masters and one or two from similar school*, 
a local oQiecr and the educational inspector I speak hero of the final examinations, the interme 
diatc examinations for promotion from class to class ought inno case to he “public examinations 
extending oi cr the entire province ** Public examinations for joung boys are, it may be, m some 
cases a accessary e%al, but still a serious evil, as tending to produce nervous excitement precocitj 
conceit, cram and sham, and a distartc for true learning A hoy should not be promoted from class 
to class merely according to the result of a single examination Ills masters can better judge his 
cajacity from combining this with other indications They generally have the interest of the 
school at heart For the hoy himself, it is infinitely heller that there should he an equable deve 
lopmentof his faculties a training m habits of method aod application, Uian long periods of idle- 
ness diversified with feverish epurts of exertion Uis character will benefit, if hehas to lerably 
good masters, by his looking solely to them tor appreciation and promotion, while they respond 
more or lees to his Iboroughgoiog rehaoeo od their wisdom and goodness If they are to bo 
weighed la the halaace and louud wanting, it is not their pupils who can with advantage perform 
the opentiOB 

hen Oovernment aid is ciren to spools, it should be given on a fixed principle, and should 
not ho liable to variation according to tbe financial arrangements of the Government Education 
most be sj-stcmatic and siutamcd if it is to servo o high porposc, and tlie managers of aideil 
schools ought to know some j cars beforehand what fuods will he ai ailable and on what terms, in 
order to amipt their arrangements to tbcir means Ragged end> in instruction are by all means to 
bo avoided so is the madequato filhog of a generous outline, still more the discouragement and 
dissatisfaction of tbe educntiooal class at finding tlicir work again and again made abortive or 
maimed by intermittencc of the stream of bounty on whose equable flow they have counted The 
teacher’s task involves rnncU repulsive toil IVlut Lttic light of hope and antieipative satwfac 
tion in completed work lie can throw round it should not be reft from him merely to round off a 
fiscal frontier 


I need hardly say that some of the secondary schools in this Presidency ought not to rank 
above primary schools If tbe eecocdaiy school system were constitnted in any such way 
1 de=ire, the evil would correct itself very speedily The expenses of secondary schools would be 
too great for petty places This resolt should be anticipated, and a system dcvi'ied of passing on 
the boys of bright promise from distant pninary schools to the secondary schools by means of 
exhibitions With this mitigation the suppression of perhaps half the secondiiry schools would 
lea wholesome seventy Secondary education should he regarded as something distinctly in 
advance of pnmaiy mstnictioo Tbe tone of the schools should be distinctly intellectual, the 
accomplishments of the masters should be of a high class They should not be worn down with 
drudgery The lowenng effect of association with ignorance, hstlessness and evasion of work, 
should, as far as possible, he got nd of Thns constituted, tlie secondary schools would, it may be 
hoped, soon exercise a marked and beneficial influence on society At present they Inm out their 
pupils much the same in cliamcter as they took them in and tins must bo so until their pupils 
I ecome a select class with a well-defined cLub spint, and a character to maintain which wll react 
upon their inward dispositions The head masters of nil secoo lary schools of the first class ought 
for this generation to he Europeans It is not that native gentlemen are not to be found with the 
requisite scholarship It may even be said that they hare an advantage m *heir greater know 
ledge of the native character and of the circamstances of the people But in the opposite srale 
must be placed the obvious tendency of the English language to degenerate in foreign months 
\Miat 13 more important is that in a thousand ways eluding preewe defimtion the European is m 
more natural and complete relation with the march and purport of European thought than an 
Asiatic can be, withoat a prolonged residence in Europe The two men will as by ‘ns^ct handle 
new questions m different ways and the European s way will be the one most in MMrd with the 
general movement of ideas It is by getting fairly into tbis movem^t that the Indian of to day 
can best hope to escape from the stagnation that surrounds him The mere strangeness of the 
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European la a point m Ills favout as a ruler of boys, rf his character has but ft gram of nobJi^ 
m it ^ Better therefore that a few native scholars should TOut places than that any chance shoulJ 
be lost of forming a type of character on a lai^ scale, which will give to the natives of the 
higher class the^tendencies, the mental stand points, and the adaptiveness by which they are to 
secure a substantial share m the empire of the future ^ 

What I have said with regard to schoolmasters applies almost equally to professors in colleges 
In mathematics physics, and natural science, native professors may teach as well as Europeans 
In Sanahnt, too, native profc-^sore aie probably for some purposes the best But for English 
literature, history, philosophy, and the allied subjects Enropean teaching must for the present be 
the best A native committee managing a college would recognise this in the abstract, but when ' 
it came to matin g an actual appointment it wonld very often yield to just the same influences as 
a body of Europeans under similat circumstances 

Until the secondary schools are put on a new and better footing, it is hopeless to expect a 
system of eEective examinations in the schools themselves 'The pressure for final certificates 
would be great, and the rivalry of institutions would cause them to bo given much too readily 
No uniformity could be counted on In order to give a similar direction to teaching, and to 
establish an even standard, I thinh it might be desuahle for the University to institute ex- 
aminations for youths proposing to enter active life straight from school These would be 
somewhat on the pattern of the middle class examinations as held by the English Universities 
and as the Umversity enjoys public eonfidence, its certificates would he valued They should not 
1 6 given for proficiency in some one subject, puisued it may be to the injury of the student’s 
general powers, but for groups of subjects natu^y associated, added to a sound training in rudi 
ments The range should be narrow, but a high proficient within the range should be insisted 
on, in order to diffuse a sense of the difference between slovenly and thorough worh It is a 
moral gam for a young man anywhere, hat esjiecially m India, to have fully grasped tlie con 
viction that not many things need bo done by one man, but that the few shoiild be almost 
faultless * 

Queaito n 89 

The only scholarships, so far as I know, m this Presidency entericg into the general scheme 
of public education are those 10 the Government institutions There are indeed scbolarslups in 
several of the private free schools, as for instance in the Bombay Educational Soc sty's schools 
at BycuUa, hut these, though useful in theu way, are too casual, too unconnected with any 
system, to be of any great vmue as general incentives to elementary learning They belong to 
the institutions and serve the purpose of the institutions in which they are lield, but are quits 
inoperative outside them None out pupils of the schools are, I believe, eligible to these scholar 
ships, and on the same principle the Government may fairly restrict the enjoyment of scholar 
ships which it dispenses to the pupils in ite own schools It should have made up its mind as to 
which system of instruction is on the whole the best, and luving established that system, it 
might reserve its pecuniary aids for those who pursue it But, as a practical question, the Gov- 
ernment has to consider that a good deal ot work and ol expense is taken off its hands by the 
private institutions These must be made and may be made to conform to its standards of 
general instruction, and when that is the case the winner of a public scbolarship should be 
allowed to hold it wherever the purpose of it can be euiely attained In some few instances 
scholars would tal e their emolument* from the Government schools and colleges to the rival 
institutions On the other hand, pupils from these should be allowed to come in at any stage, 
and having won a scholarship m a OoverDment institution against the competition of its pupih* 
to hold it there as themselves pupils of the institution ^ ' 

Scholarships cannot in the present sttige of progress be dispensed with as encouragements to 
education They are found necessary, or at any rate beneficial, even in Europe, and Uiough less 
liberally given in other countries than in England, they aie perhaps nowhere else so much needed 
as there, as nowhere else is the contest of culture against wealth so seveie, and nowhere are there 
so many counter attractions to the pursuit of Icammg In India, or at least in the Bombay 
Presidency, though enthusiasm for learning according to my observation, almost wholly want 
ing, there is on other grounds great need for public aid to study The wealthy mercantile class 
are as a rule cut off by taste as well as by caste fiom close communion with the classes amongst 
whom some intellectual power and refinement are hereditary The latter in the present state of 
popular feeling can no more enter the arena of money making on equal terms than in Ent^Iand 
a peer’s son could set up as a butcher or shoemaker The interminghng, therefore, of wealth 
with cultivation goes on with extreme slowness , and nch men are not drawn to spend money 
on fostering a knnd of intelligence which stands remote from their personal mteiests Ours how 
ever, IS a mercantile age The Brahman, to take him as a type of the more refined classes, while 
others are borne on the tide of prospenty, finds hus^elf more and more stranded m poverty and 
helplessness 
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Onr system o£ GoTCroiaent, and the mllnr o£ Enropein methods and ways of tI.ou~ht 
■which It has brought ahont, have rmdennmed men the socia) position of the Prahmaas Ther 
are no longer looted up to in geneml with anything like the awe they formerly commanded. 

nor 13 way so readily made for them in the josthng competition for material ad vantnrres which 
has arisen under the Bntish rule They are, however, still the most intellectual cla«=s’’ and the 
most capable, on account of tiie associations connected with them, of giving a deRmte impress to 
the mental growth of the community They endearour, I think, in perfect good faith to adapt 
themselves to their changed circumstances They are in a general way dihgent students, and 
they ate very susceptible to the influence of nohle thought and high examples Considering the 
low morahty of thh mass amongst whom they reside, and their emharrassing social relations, I 
think their general advance in morahty has been as gratifying as in meie intellectual accomplish 
meets No one can know the ^aduates of the present day, for instance, -without seeing that 
their perceptions of what la allowable and their standards of good conduct are immensely m 
advance of those of 20 years ago The improvement is not confined to quality, jt extends to 
mass , and a native scholar in the present day who has recened a definite impress from lus inter 
course with the great minds of Europe, finds many more comrades to share and foster his higher 
aspirations than m former year®. 


The class, however, which formshes these men is, as a rule, a very poor one The fathers of 
students find it very hard even to dispense with the small earnings which their sons might make 
m directly profitable employments High school fees must exclude many of the most promising 
students from instruction The Ooveroment, which in its pursuit of the general welfare has 
dethroned these men from their place of social and religions pre emtmence, is bound, I think, to 
give them all possible aid and encouragement in retaining or recovering their position so far as 
IS compatible with the good of the community They are the most ready to benefit by instruc* 
tion , they are the most capable of diSusiiig it, Uiey are the most capable, too, of making it an 
effechve uistrumeot of education by its operation on the character aod conduct of the people 
Fees, therefore, should on every ground be kept low for the students of slender means, and 
this necessarily implies liberal contnbntioos from tbe pubLc purse, scholarships must be main 
tamed as the only mems of carrying many promising yonng men through the eonjse by which 
their abilities will bo best developed It is not necessary or even desirable that the scholarships 
should be nnmerous No greater mistake could be ma<m than tempting a vouth having no real 
capacity for learning, to cram for a pnr® which pledges him to a course of literary or scieatifio 
staHj' Bat neither eheaid geeias stiSeivd to pertsh thnoogh peenry It shoaid he cfier/sM 
and supported at least m those years of preparation in which it is fitting itself for its future 
work Examuiations may not find it out in some instances so effectually as sympathy and a fine 
appreciation, but they seem at present to bo the only means practical!} niailable Favounti<m, 
improper influences, undue regard to mere characterless docility, would be imputed to any mm 
Of any body who should dispense patronage to stndeots occording to any other plan The 
accusations would in some cases be quite just Examinations, whatever their faults- do, if they 
are but moderately well conducted, test accuracy and command of resource* Tliero is a strong 
tendency m oriental minds, apart from mere indolence, to rest content with mistj conceptions 
even of matters of importance good examinatioos, not showy ones, do much to correct this 
prevalent defect of character 

It follows from what I have said, that I think, there is no ground for any complaint of 
unfairness in the disposal of scholarships giicn by the Government The qnestion on this 
subject is put lu a fallacious form A system is ” impartully administered” when it is honestly 
earned out according to its rules and principles Tbe'C m the case 1 cfore us do not contemplate 
tbe givinw or holding of Government scholarships otherwise than in tho Goiernmcnt institutions 
and subject to Government control W hetber the dc«ired end may be attained by nllomng such 
benefices to be held at private colleges, will depend on the degree w winch these satisfy the con 
ditiSas requisite to place them on a leicl with those supported by the Government Butin 
whatever form it may be brought to bear, I believe the stimulus afforded by stipends i* and will 
remain indispensable. Private benevolence can find no more useful exercise than in sctking out 

E ial abilitj hampered by indigence and freeing it from depressing anxieties Chanty ino«t 
!cs him that gives and him that tale^ where it produces an interchange of kind oflicw, and 
gratitude amongst minds of the higher type But the bountj and the lest subject for it do not 
Tf^ily come together, and by founding exhibitions in the principal schools the ei^lcnce of 
which would bo notorious, wealthy men would raise op honourable monuments to Ihem^Ives 
and confer great benefits on tlicir countrymen One chief object of such scholarships should 
bo to carry the most promioing pupils from pnmaty ecliools on to the secondary an J from 

these to the Umversity or to te<*ai«il collegea whenever the«=c sliall be cstabbshed It wall not 
do, however, to await the flowering of this particular form of public spirit The local bodus 
luterestcd in clucation should be stimulated m the meantime to furnish modest endowments f r 
tho schools under them, and especially for taking the boj s of their town or distnct on to a higher 
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to winch he has himself been subjected, and thus semng as a stay and stimulus to his complete 
development on the same lines Without this hu tnining will never get the requisite completion, 
and the half formed character will definitely take on a lower instead of a higher type Private 
effort must for the present condescend to second so great a work, lest, by the conflict of opposing 
principles, its vaunting of chaos under the name of independence, it should fatally impede it 
'flic mere presence of avowedly nval systems is injurious to the young, and wc are wanting here in 
those higher points of unity m whicli wisdom finds a reconfihation of discordant theories and 
practices Hespect should be called forth for teaching the class of teachers, and education 
should command reverence and submission, b\ the imposing form and mass of its system as well 
as by its technical efliciency We hav”® to deal with a generation of children and with adults of 
strangely child like quality for the purpose in hand, and every break in the compacted whole must, 
from this point of new, ba deemed a weakness The le«3 controversy, then, the better , let private 
agency work with the Government in order, as it may hope m the next age, to excel the Govern- 
ment and supersede it It can find abundance of work in the meantime m gathering up the 
waifs and strays who escape the Government net, and in making Christianity synonymous with 
the elevation of the lowest classes, jnst as the way was prepared for its triumphs in the early ages 
of the Church The work of the Government in Indian education not being coercive must be 
persuasive It must be* adapted to the existing oondibons of society, and these may shut out 
certam classes from an equal shore in the benefits of education Here is an appropriate field for 
private exertion Lift these despised ones to a fair level of intelligence, and the freedom with 
which they can work unfettered by caste and pride must raise them ere long to comparative 
distinction and opulence In this will be fonnd an infallible solvent for caste prejudices which, 
as it IS, are cnimbhng away, and when a new state of feebng has once gained ascendency the evil 
cQstoms opposed to it must die of themselves 

QueiUon SS —It follows from what I liave said, that any general withdrawal of the Gov- 
ernment from the management of schools and colleges is not to be thought of The standard of 
instruction would certainly decline What is wanted is a Government system which will leavs 
abundant room for personal and local initiative without any breach of its general principles, and 
winch will assimilate the schools and colleges of private associations where these associations are 
composed of kindly fashioned and reasonable men 
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course The distiuctions gaioed by these clients Tvtrald soon be felt to rcOect credit on their 
ptrons, and the expense would be borne wiOiont fretting, when once it had come to mmieter to 
local pnde 

Queshoni 3?, 33, 50 —The officers of the Edncation Department naturally tahe a greater in. 
terest in the higher than m the lower education This is apparent from the annual reports of the 
Director of Pubhc Instruction, which show that the proceedings of the University excite consi- 
derable and not unintelligent interest in the members of his department I do not think that 
the interests of the lower schools, however, are wilfully neglected The officers have too much to 
do, too much of mechanical drudgery, to disdia^ their higher functions with complete satis- 
faction to them«elves I think they might and ought to be relieved by the appointment of men 
of practical training Such men are not wanting m the department as it is, but when masters 
thoroughly trained are to be had, they shoold be largely employed, pending a general revision of 
the system, in inspection work The syetem of inspection itself is radically defective, in its 
assumption that all educational wisdom is a monopoly of *' the department " It is, I think, too 
unwieldy and too wasteful to last The Government Inspectors who spend so great a part of their 
time and energy in going to their work and writing abont it in set forms instead of really doing 
the work, ought to be rather the heads and harmonisere of a self acting system of local inspection. 
In this system the best of the local schoolmasters, especially the masters of the secondary schools, 
should be employed along with other persons of known education as committees The Assistant 
Collectors pending the full development of the new system of nominating native gentlemen for 
the Civil Service, would be found well-educated active minded men, able and willing to work on 
such committees The Subordinate Judges are becoming almost without exception well edncated 
men, the mamlatdars ate of the intellectual level required by their department With these 
matenals at command there is nothing to prevent a locausation of the inspection as of the other 
parts of the echoollsystcm, subject to the superintendence and the cheek of the Inspectors as 
representing the Government m this particular department 1 speak more particularly of the 
pnmary schools and the secondary schools of the lower class For schools of the first class more 
particular arrangements will be necessary The Inspector should take a leading part in them, 
but in a tranquil unhumed way, without the destiny of lo incessantly urging him to a march of 
twenty mites and a school examination before breakfast 

Q mlioni 8$, $8 —The State in India ought itself to establish a complete system of education 
with all its parts adjusted one to the other At the top of the scale should be the Unnemties^ 
acting freely, and determining by their requirements the general course of preparatory liberal 
education But in older to bring about a complete understanding between tbe UnKersity and the 
Department of Public Instruction, there ought to be a Central l^ucational Board for each great 
province, to which all important questions of principle should be referred On this board in 
Bombay there ehould he two or three representatives of the University as well as two officials 
lone the Director of Public Instructton), and two others appointed either by co-optation or at the 
discretion of Oovermnent m order to make room for the casual possessors of special quahfications 
To this board the proposed courses of lostraction in the higher secondary schools should be sub- 
mitted each half year, m order, without excluding local and personal initiative, to preserve a 
general balance of studies To the same board repo^ of tbe history and progress of each college 
and superior school should be submitted from time to time for consideration Its advice siiould 
be taken on every proposed alteration of system It should be consulted on the allocation of 
funds amongst institutions and subjects Through the University and a board thus constituted, 
public opinion would be brought to bear with due force on the educational system m its more 
general features The composition of hoards tor pnmary and secondary schools must depend in 
a great measure on the general scbenve of local administration by way of self government But 
no arrangements can be made at present without infinite loss to the cause of education, if the 
result of them is to be that au orgamsed system, to which the capacity of the Government only 
is equal, is anywhere to be set aside or thrown out of gear by irregular pniate agencies I say 
irregular because as to nabve associations they have noue of the experience necessary for founding 
a real system We have not set any pattern before tbem which is perfect, or nearly perfect, and 
there is m all native institutions a tital tendency to slackness and contentment with second rate 
work The missionary schools have other objects in view than secular education, but lu so far as 
they are Enghsh, their duectors are as a rule very wanting in a knowledge of system I do not 
man to say that the ordinay Government schoolmasters are a whit better, but they can be 
made better, and the part taken by private agency in the general scheme of education should be 
made effective, for a generation at least, ly insistiiig on a close conformity of its methods and 
standards of secular instruction to those adopted by the Government as a condition of obtaining 
pubhc money The whole structure of native thonght has to be reformed and disciplined if it be 
not distinctly unproved it must decline through the lowering influence of causes that I have 
already mentioned For this, mere detached exertions will not do On emerging from school or ^ 
college the youth of the future ought to find himself in a society w^l leavened with the culture 
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to winch he has himself been subjected, and thus senmg as a stay and stimnlus to his complete 
development on the same lines ithout thishisttaimng will never get the requisite completion, 
and the half formed character will deSoitelj take on a lower instead of a higher type Pnvafe 
effort must for the present condescend to second so great a work, lest, hy the conflict of opposing 
principles, its vaunting of chaos under the name of independence, it should fatally iimpede it 
fhe mete presence of avowedly rival sj^tems » injnnous to the young, and we are wanting here in 
those higher points of Unity in which wisdom finds a reconciliation of di«cordant theories and 
practices Respect should he called forth tor teaeliing and the class of tcacliers, and education 
should command reverence and submission, by the imposing form and mass of its system as well 
as by its technical efliciency TTe have to deal with a generation of children and with adults of 
strangely child like quality for the purpose in hand, and every break m the compacted whole must, 
from this point of view, ha deemed a weakRe«s Tiie less controversy, then the better , let private 
agency work with the Government in order, as it may hope in the neat age, to excel the Govern 
ment and supersede it It can find abundance of work in the meantime in gathenng up the 
waifs and strays who escape the Government net, and m making Christianity synonymous with 
the elevation of the lows! classes, just as the way was prepared for its tnumphs lo the early ages 
of the Church The work of the Government in Indian education not being coercive must be 
persuasive It must be* adapted to the existing conditions of society, and these may shut out 
certain classes from an equal share m the benefits of education Here is an appropriate field for 
pnvate exertion Lift these despised ones to a fair level of intelligence, and the freedom with 
which they can work unfettered by caste and pnde must raise them ere long to comparative 
distinction and omlence In this will be found an infallible solvent for caste prejudices which, 
as it IS, are crumnling away, and when a new state of feeling has once gamed ascendency the evil 
customs opposed to it must die of themselves 

Qmilion 3S — ^It follows from what I have said, that any general withdrawal of the Gov. 
ernment from the management of schools and colleges is not to be thought of The standard of 
inatniciion would certaimy decline ^hat la wanted is a Government system which will leava 
abundant room for personal and local initiative without any breach of its general principles, and 
which will assimilate the schools and collets of private assonations where these associations are 
composed of kindly fashioned and reasonable men 

Quesliom 55, 5C, 56, 57, 19, 21, SO, 7, 8 —I believe the present system of payment by results 
18 radically defective and ought to be completely altered la a reconstruction of our educational 
scheme it goes generally on the principle of 'to him that hath shall be given," and extends 
least help to those who need it most It is in truth simply an instance of a rather servile and 
unintelligent copying of an Eugbsh institution without regard to a total difference of circum. 
stances A really good system of education will require an augmented expenditure, and the local 
centres of power under tne policy of self government may very well be expected to raise funds 
for so directly beneficial a purpose as the improvement of the schools throughout the country 

In England the Government, when it began to subsidise elementary education, found the 
country occupied by the schools of the National Society and the British and Foreign Society 
These and the Tike were aide<( because they afforded a cheap education to the poor It was never 
intended either under the older system or under that of payment by results that all education, 
even of the wealthy should be paid for by the State Hence a lower standard, a less complete 
plan, could be accepted than would have been possible had the State recognised itself as in any 
way responsible for all education instead of kmdly disposed to help those who helped the helpless 
But when once payment is extended to all echo vis of all classes, that is not justifiable on grounds 
of mere chanty The Government must be mived by a sense of the infinite importance of educa* 
tion to the country, and of its own duty to see that education is diffused It cannot properly 
spend money on the higher education without having some conception of what lliat education 
ought to be, and having that conception, its duty is not fuIfiUea by admitting any other as 
eufilcient 

The schools of whatever kind entering into competition with the Government schools ought 
to be aided so far as they, with competent i^ncy, carry out the plan of instruction adopted as 
best. Even then the benefits must sometimes be lost which should be added to instruction in 
order to make it education How can you provide that a wholesome and manly tone sliall bo 
preserved in a private school , that the moral beauty of thoroughness shall be enforced by 
example , that wherever a natural aptitude exists, room sliall be given for some free play of lo- 
telhgenee and for the growth of a love of learning instead of a greed for prizes and a capacity 
for cram? 1 assume that the Government desires these things, and that public bodies 
conccTued with education on a large scale will strive after them But something in pro- 
ficiency may have to be sacrificed for them, and the rssalt on the present system might be un- 
fortunate The truth is that, the more widely spread the system of Slate aided pnrate 
schools, the more inevitable is tlie appraisement of all ment unless other elements are insisted on 
or assigned a value by the insufficient standard of a book examination This, no doubt, is 
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course Tlie distinctions gamed l>y these clients wonid soon he felt to reflect credit on their 
ratrons, and the expense would he borne without frettii^i when once it had come to minister to 
local pnde 

questions 3S, 33 50 —The officers of the Education Department naturally tahe a greater in- 
terest m the higher than in the lower education This is apparent from the annual reports of the 
Director of Public Instruction, which show that the proceedings of the Uniiersity excite consi- 
derable and not unintelligent interest in the memhers of his department I do not think that 
the interests of the lower schools, howerer, are wilfully neglected The ofltcers base too much to 
do, too much of mechanical drudgery, (o discharge their higher functions with complete satis- 
faction to themselves I think they might and ought to be rebel ed hy the appointment of men 
of practical training Such men are not wanting in the department as it is, hut when masters 
thoroughly tmined are to be had, they should be largely emplojed, pending a general revision of 
the system, in inspection work The system of inspection itself is radically defective, in its 
assumption that all educational wisdom is a monopoly of the department ” It is, I think, too 
unwieldy and too wasteful to last The Government Inspectors who spend so great a part of their 
time and energy in going to their work and writing about it in set forms instead of really doing 
the work, onght to be rather the heads and hannonisers of a self acting system of local inspection 
In this system the best of the local schoolmasters, especially the masters of the secondary schools, 
should be employed along with other persons of known Mucntion as committees Tlie Assistant 
Collectors pending the full development of the new system of nominating native gentlemen for 
the Civil Service, would he found well-educated active-minded men, able and willing to work on 
such committees The Subordinate Judges are becoming almost without exception well ednented 
men, the mimlatdara are of the intellectual level reiimred by their department With these 
materials at command there is nothing to prevent a localisation of the inspection os of the other 
parts of the Echoolis^ stem, subject to the supenntendeocc and the check of the Inspectors as 
representing the Government m this particular depaitmeot 1 speak more particubrly of the 
pnmarv schools and the secondary schools of the lower class For schools of the Srst cla«s more 

r irticular arrangements will be necessary The Inspector should take a leading part in tliem, 
ut in a tTUDijuil unhurried way, without the destiny of lo incessantly urging bun to a march of 
twenty miles and a school examination before breakfast 

qmtioHs 3$, 38 —The State m Inda ought itself to establish acomplete system of edncation 
with all its parts adjusted one to the other At the top of the scale sliould he the XJni\ersitie9|- 
acting freely, and determimng by their requirementa the general course of prepratory Iileml 
education. Dot in order to bnng about a completeunderstanding between the Unuersity and the 
Deprtment of Pubhe Instruction, there ought to be a Centinl Educational Board for each great 
proviDce, to which all important questions of principle should be referred On this board m 
Bombay there should be too or three representatiies of the University as well as two officials 
(one the Director of Public Instruction), and two others oppmted cither by co-optation or at the 
discretion of Government, m order to make room for the casual possessors oi special qoaliflcatioas 
To this board the proposed courses of lastroction in the higher secondary schools should be sub- 
mitted each half year, in order, without excluding local asdpeiaojul initiabre, to presenea 
general balance of studies To the same board reports of the history and progress of each college 
and superior school should be submitted from time to tune for consideration Its advice should 
be taken on every proposed alteration of system It should be consulted on the allocation of 
funds amongst institutions and subjects Through the Univereity and a board thus constituted, 
public opinion would be brought to bear with doc force on the educational sjstem in its more 
general leatures The composition of boards for primary and secondary schools must depend in 
a great measure on the general scheme of local administration by way of self government But 
no arrangemeiits can be made at present nitbout infinite loss to the cause of education, if the 
result of them is to be that an orgamsed ^stem, to whuA the capacity of the Government only 
IS equal, is anjovhere to be set aside or thrown out of gear by irregular private agenejes 1 say 
irregular because as to native associations they have none of the experience necessary for founding 
a real system We have not set any pattern before them which is perfect, or nearly perfect, and 
there is m all native luatitutions a fatal tendency to slackness and contentment with second rate 
work The missionary schools have other objects in view than secular education, bat in so far as 
they are Enghsh, their directors are as a nJe very wanting m a knowledge of system I do not 
mean to say that the ordma^ Gevemmeat schoolmasters are a whit better , but they can be 
made better, and the part taken by private agency in the general scheme of education should be 
made effective, for a generation at least, by insisting on a close conformity of its methods and 
standards of secular instruction to those adopted the Government as a condition of obtaining 
public money The whole structure of native thought has to be reformed and di®ciphiied if it he 
not distinctly improved, it must decline through the lowering influence of causes tliat I have 
already mentioned For this, mere detached exertious will not do On emerging from school or* 
college the youth of the future ought to find himself in a society well leavened with the culture 
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to which he has himself heen subjected, and thus serving as a stay and stimulus to his complete 
de%elopmeiit on the same hues "Without this his training will never get the requisite completion, 
and the half formed character will definitcljr take on a lower instead of a higher type Priiate 
effort must for the present condescend to second so great a work, lest, hy the conflict of opposing 
pnnciplea, its yannting of chaos under the name of independence, it should fatally impede it 
The meje presence of avowedly rival systems is injunoostothc yonng, and we are wanting here m 
those higher jwints of unity m which wisdom finds a recoiynliation of discordant theories and 
practices Beepect should he called forth for teaching and the class of teachers, and education 
shonld command reverence and submission, by the imposing form and mass of its system as well 
as by its technical efficiency "U e haw to deal mth a generation of children and with adults of 
strangely child like quality for the purpose in hand, and every break m the compacted whole must. 
From this point of view, ba deemed a weakness The less controversy, then, the better , let pninte 
agency work with the Government m order, as it may hope in the next age, to excel the Govern- 
ment and supersede it It can find abundance of work in the meantime in gatlienng np the 
waifs and strajs who escape the Government net, and in makmg Chnstianity synonymous with 
the election of the lowest classes, just as the way was prepared for its triumphs in the early ages 
of the Church The work of the Government in Indian education not being coercive must be 
persuasive It must be* adapted to the existing condihoos of -society, and these may shut out 
certain classes from an equal share in the benefits of educabon Here is an appropriate field for 
pnvate exertion Lift these despised ones to a fair level of intelligence, and the freedom with 
which they can work unfettered by caste and pnde must raise them ere long to comparative 
distinction and opnlcnce In this will be found an infallible solvent for caste prejudices which, 
as it IS, are crumbling away, and when a new state of feeling has once gained ascendency the evil 
customs opposed to it must die of themselves 

QutiUon 38 — It follows from what I liave said, that any general withdrawal of the Gov- 
ernment from the management of schools and colleges is not to be thought of. The standard of 
mstmction would certainly decime TVbat is wanted is a Government system which will leava 
abundant room for personal and local initiative withont any breach of its general principle^, and 
which wnll assimilate the schools and colleges of private associations where these associations are 
composed of kindly fashioned and reasoni^Ie men 

Qaesficas S5, 6G, BG, 67, 19, 81, 30, 7, 3 —I believe the present system of payment by resnlta 
u radically defective and ought to be completely altered id a reconstruction of onr educational 
scheme It goes generally on the principle of to him that hath shall be given/' and extends 
least help to those who need it most It is m truth simply an instance of a rather servile and 
unmtelhgent copying of an Bnglislt insUtaiton without regard to a total difference of circum- 
stances A really good system of education will require an augmented expenditure, and the local 
centres of power under tic policy of self government may very well be expected to raise funds 
for so directly beneficial a purpose as the improvement of the schools throughout the country 

In England the Government, when it began to subsidise elementary edncation, found the 
country occupied by the schools of the National Society and the Bntish and Foreign Society 
These and the like were aided because they afforded a cheap ednration to the poor It was never 
intended cither under the older system or under that of payment by results that all education, 
even of the wealthy, should be paid for by the State Hence a lower standard, a less complete 
pbn, could be accepted than would linve been possible had the State recognised itself as in any 
way responsible for all educatiou instead of kindly disposed to help those who helped the helpless 
But when once payment is extended to all sdiods of all classes, that is not jostifiable on grounds 
of mere chanty The Government mast be m >ved by a sense of the infinite importance of educa- 
tion to the country, and of its own duty to see that educatiou is diffused It cannot properly 
spend money on the higher edncation withont having some conception of what tliat education 
ought to he, and having that conception, its duty is not fulfilled by admitting any other as 
enfficient 

The schools of whatever kind entering mto competition with the Government schools ought 
to be aided so far as they, with competent ^ency, carry out the plan of instmetion adopted as 
best. Even then the benefits must sometimes be lost which should he added to mstmction in 
order to make it education How can you provide that a wholesome and manly tone shall be 
preserved in a pnvate school, that the moral beauty of thoroughness shall be enforced by 
example, that wherever a natural nptitode exists, room shall be given for some free play of in- 
telligence and for the growth of a love of leanung instead of a greed for prizes and a capacity 
for cram? I assume that the Government desires these things, and that public bodies 
concerned with education on a laige scale will strive after them But something m pro- 
ficiency may have to be sacrificed for them, and the result on the present system might be nn- 
fortunate The truth is that, the more widely spread the system of State aided private 
schools, the more inevitable is the appraisement of all merit unless other elemente are insisted on 
or Osngned a value by the insufficient standard of a book examination This, no doubt, is 
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couBtcrbalanced in many instances ty the natnial gifts of the private schoolmasters, and the 
pious seal of the teicters employed by the ini<!Sionary societiea But it is an evil nevertheless 
and one which if it can be ought to be got nd of I think it can be got rid of by a reasonable 
exercise of consideration m the present, and by so arranging for the future as to draw in private 
a'^ncies tn the great majority of cases to co operate with the Government and without losing 
their individuahty to form part of a general S}<dein • 

The general principles of a reform should I think, be these— 

The Government should provide to a reasonably sufficient extent for the highest education m 
each province as a matter in which every part of it is cq^nally concerned 

The cost of secondary education should be provided in a general way (subject to modifications 
at the discretion of the Government), one third by the Government one third by the municipality 
or other local authority, and one-third by fees The higher the school, the greater should be the 
proportion of the fees, unless the local authority voluntanly t^es an augmented burden on itself 
The title to the Ooiernment grant should depend on the system the staff, and the general 
work of the schools not exclusively on the results of examinations of the pupils In the event 
of a distinct falling below a fair standard the Governinent grant shonld after a jear s warmng be 
diminished to a mean between that proper to a secondary and a primary school In a still worse 
ca.S0 the grant should be reduced to the scale of a pmnary school 

Stipends of additional masters for subjects outside the regular scheme of public education 
should he contributed to by the Government under special circumstances on the recommendation 
of the central board The local board to give a year's notice of its intention to make any 
such appointments, and state the grounds for them 

The local authority to he liberty to make terms with any missionary society or other private 
agency for making its school the primary or the secondary school or one of the schools of the 

E laco The quahhcation« of the teachers and (he scheme of secular mstruction in such cases to 
e subject to the approval of (the Govenunent or of) the central board and conformable to its 
standards 

The local school board to be made a corroration for tahng gifts of property and inverting 
surplns funds for such purposes as school bmldisg endowments, and scholarships for poor and 
deserving students, at school and at college 

Secondary schools of private bodies and mdividnaU continued on their present footing to 
receive grants m aid on the present system for a defined term of years Afterwards to make 
their arrangements either independently or with the local boards I am not aware that at 
present any missionary schools aic supported by municipalities, hut I do not see why they should 
not bo lately as<isted at least by the mumcipaJities The towns would bs saved a material part 
of their expense, and would get schools supenor to what tl ey could provide for themselves 
What IS wanteil is freedom for the parties interested to make tlieir own terms without impairing 
their clam to the aid of Government A town board would not take up a missionary institution 
as its own school, either of the secondary or of the primary class without being satisfied on the point 
of propagandism , and if it was satisfied there would be no reason for Government declinin'* to 
aid such a school any more than one established by the town itself 

All candidates wherever edneated for raatnculation or admission to the technical colleges, 
or for a certificate of general medium proficiency in education, to submit to the ^al examination 
of a secondary school of the proper rank 

The Government always to he represented on tlie committee conducting such eiaminations 
(generally by the inspector or by a college professor chosen erf /or) in order to maintain fairness 
and an even standard Tl e local authonty and the committee also to be represented in order to 
manifest the local connection 

Each town of more than a given population to support one or more secon lary schools of 
cla^s proportional to its numbers The interest m education is growing, but the smaller 
municiiahties certainly cannot as yet be trusted with aa option to provide or not provide for 
education lien the republic was established a few years ago in Spam, it conferred self govern 
ment on the municipalities throughout the country In the case of more than 2 000 muuicipahties 
the first u«e made of th s autonomy was to abolirti the schools e Cannot expect the Hindus 
to be so much more advanced than the Spanunls that there would be no nsk of a like use of a like 
discretion m India there certainly would be in England la the Bombay Presidency, authontirs 
from whom it would be dangerous to differ seem to be of opinion tl at the municiialities require 
m nil things a gre-at deal of leading and control, and education is not tbe subject m which they 
would be the (nost interested or the most competent 

To the primary schools some of tbe pnneiplea I have set forth are as applicable — if apph 
cable at all — as they are to secondary schools A discretion should he allowed to the 
Educational Board of the town or distnet to regulate the expenditure amongst the several loner 
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schools according to the circumstances awl the needs of each The GoTprnmcnt grant should be 
earned to the estent of one-third the eipenditore ly an ateragc good condition of the schools ns 
deterauned by unestiOTtion here and there ao»ng«t them IhisnorL should he carefuHj done 
and carefully reported, the Inspector being in constant commuiiicalion with the local hoanl and 
taking due account of its reprp<entation9 and gmng ft the benefit of his large experience Tin. 
regnlar examinations should hear upon the particuGr work of the school Ihey should be con 
dneted by the masters conjointly in general with a master of a secondary school delegated tor the 
purpose and a member of the local board as president of the Committee Thus the pupils 
would he sifted before they proceeded to the secondary school, should that he their destination 
The masters and teachers of tho primary schools should obmpusjy be of a lower oJa-ss than 
those of the secondary schools, hut even they ought not to engage m the work of teaclnng wiUk 
out learning how to teach A muddle headed set of teachers giving instruction mechanically i r 
in a haphazaid way are very likely to infect their pupils with Iheir own faultc, while regularity 
and precision in working on eome definite theory, even though tJie theory Ic imperfect, exercises 
a wholesome eCect, both morally and inteUectuallj, on those who come under its influence 

The existing school ceases should be made over to the local boards, and the board should be 
empowered to levy further sums if nece^ary accordmg to deflned rules Compulsory attendance 
at school 19 not at present necessary or desirable, hut it might be made the interest of everv 
father of a family having the means to send his sons to school by a method of this kinil 
Besides tho cesa levied according to pioperty on all persons able to pay it there should he exacted 
from every solvent father or mother of boys of the school age, a -moiety of the sehool fees pay . 
lihle according to the scale of a primary school on account of their chiltfrcn Tlie otlier moiety 
would he payable only in the event of the children attending the hoard school If the parents 
showed that their son was getting a good education or that they were in indigent circumstaneev, 
the moiety of the school fees might be remitted Voder a sntem such as this the school funds 
would be increased considerably, and in such a way as to make ev cryone feel that he was losing 
gomething unlO'S he sent his SODS to school This I believe wonld withm permts«ihlc limits bo 
the most oQcctivc vnd gentle form of pressure tliat could be applied 

Sccondarv schools heiog intended for a higher c1a«s, the fees lo them should obvionsly he 
much larger than m primary schools They should be loner for the first two years' cour<e, anl 
tlicn moderately increased, as the cost price of the tuition at that stage u much higher But at 
the some time great modsratiou must w u«ed Jt is not the wealthy classes, except in a measure 
in Bombay, tint take most advantage of the Ooreroment or Government aided scliools, it is 
cUielly the sons of Governmeut scrvantsnnd the like with an ambition and a sensibility rather 
out of proportion to their means For them the fees are quite as high as ther ought to 1 e in 
Germany the best teitehing lu the world can bo had at about £3 r y car, sod in hraacc the cost 
19 not much higher In Switzerlind a large proportion oT the reveoui* ot some cantons, as Zurich, 
19 devoted to providing an almost free cducatioo for all who will take it If in India (as ocrtam> 
ly 19 the case in the City of Bomb vy) some sons of wealthy men git education at what to Uiem is 
a low rate, you cannot on that account sot up to correct the decrees of Providence, and, like 
our butlers, BO contrive that a large income shall go no farther than a small one The fact is 
that there are social and political advantages of an important kind m the sons of wealthy men 
going to the same schools on the same terms as those of poor men Everything possible should 
he done to attract them, for in Bombay, at any rate, there is a Large class of people ennehed Ly 
trade who are totally devoid of intelk^nal interests and who«o most refiued enjoyment is one 
T or another form of sensuality A school rate levied on such persons even acconling to a rather 
stvere scale would probably be a blessing to society But os to the sons of rioh men who attend 
the schools, it must he remembered tliat their fathers, as taxpayers, contnbutc largely to the 
fund out of which the schools are sustained or aided There does not seem to be anything here 
to majvc a change of policy iiece«sary or desirable. 

Quentiox <77— la the caseof iruhamntadansaBd otherchws whoare slow to appreciate the 
blessings of education, it must be borne in mind that coercion being rejected, the only alt»r 
native cour*o is one of attraction and persuasion The Government does not and cannot m this 
department tal c up the position of a sUrn master, saying, “\o\i must do thi« or I vvill foro 
you," "lou must he taught, or I vyiH lunishyou " 2t comes forward lo a fatherly character 
and must recogniso the duty of adapting its regimen to the nature of its children so »s to fccun 
the utmost benefit to them rather than its own eclf satisfaction If this is admittni, it h 
obviously ri"ht in the case of any consnlerable section of tho comini>f>ity» "hvtlier viouammadans 
or Chn=Uans, to allow for thiir suscei tibditics, and to make all reasonahlo «noc«ioD* that mai 
hnng them within the reach of instruction The duty of educating the people being accepted by 
tho Government, that daty is not annulled — ^perhaps it is mal" more imperative by the vvnv 
ward disposition of some memliers of the huge family The Mahammadans have, asyct, kejt 
very much outside the circle of cdiicahoo Ibey have not hten able at all ot once to renoonce 
the pride of a conquering race and lo replace impcdmg traditions ly useful one^ Bat now 
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there is a perceptible moveineiit The Governmcjit in Bombay has hailed this with a more than 
conventional welcome and good sense j ^mpatliT and kindliness will ere long bring abont a 
marked change In the mofnssil toivns and rural districts the Jluhammadans, paying the educa- 
tional cess and an exacted moiety o£ school fees for their sons, should he allowed, whenever they 
can, to set np a sdiool of their own with a chum to aid from the local hoard and the Govern- 
ment proportional to what they can pay in fees In towns like Bombay and Poona they ought 
to he well able to support on the like terms secondary schools of then own if they should desire 
them Only the tests of capacity m the masters diould on no account bo dispensed with, as that 
would make indulgence and fellow feeling n means of imposture 

The ca«e of JIhars and other low caste people should be dealt with partly on the same 
prmciples as that of Sluhammadans or Christians It is lamentable according to our notions 
that Brahman hoys cannot sit and receive instruction in the same class room with Dheds 
“ Force the Dheds on them ” say some ” they have as much right in the school as any other 
hoys , those who reserve the prejudice shonld suffer for it " This seems as reasonable as if some 
one for mischief should send chimney sweeps or fish porters into a church pew occupied by ladies 
It is not a question of right but of right feeling, of consideration for a set of sensibilities which 
in the case of a delicate lady the fish porter may think morbid, but a, disregard of which, as they 
do exist would he brutal on the porter’s part, much more on the part of an outsider who should 
prompt him to cause needless loathing and annoyance There are some matters essential to the 
existence of civilised society as to wlueh the State mast say peremptorily, " This must be done , 
that must not he done " But a caste prejudice is not a crime It is as much a misfortune to its 
subject as to its object Regarding both as members of its family, the Government must make 
the best compronii°e it can l^tween them,hopingthat,as years of discretion come on unreasonable 
nversions will disappear In the tneantune there is no more advantage in driving Brahmans 
away to make room for Dheds than m excln^ng Dheds for the sake of Brahmans Both should 
he provided for if possible, and those whose prejudices are humoured for the sake of a pieponder 
ant advantage should be liable to pay sometbiog for the benefit Tlie Government is not called 
on to interfere when low caste people do not themselves complain, and they and the higher castes 
will find a almost alnays when no mischief makers interfere When the low- 

caste people feel themselves unfairly need and areenfficiently numerous they should be allowed 
to start Bchoola of their own on the same terms as Muhammadans When they are few, and are 
ill used, a school should be set up for them at the cost of the village or town paid by an extra 
cess This rale would lead, to an arrangement almost invariably with the aid of a little time and 
persuasion and patience on the part of the officials 

It is to the Christian missionaries, however, that we should mainly look for the education and 
elevation of the low castes Thev may well take the existing social oider as the Apostles took 
that of the Roman empire, as a fact to he accepted and dealt with until it can he overcome 
Unless they, too, are nctims of caste prejudice, they will naturally direct their tcachmg for th& 
most part to the humble, the poor, and the despised For these they have the gladdest tidings, as 
their predecessors once had for the prisoners and the slaves They can furnish their disciples 
with the jnsfnicfioD by which worldly success is won, and some of the virtues by which it is 
adorned Jlen thus trained start in the race of life with a marked advantage over competitors 
clogged at every step with caste ohstmctiobs Tbev must win except through inherent defects, 
and as they win they will surely dissipate the foolish aversions to which they are now exposed 
Christianity will present itself more in its true form in working upwards than in worlnng down- 
wards, and a changed state of feebng, a new way of confronting the facts of existence, will soon 
and snrely be followed by a change in social institutions Such a change being one of internal 
growth wiU be vital and permanent, while one imposed from without would be odious, superficial, 
and unendunng 


Btateioent by SfiiOB H. L Jfvrr Assistant Agest, Kstbiswsi 


Tbade Education 

It appears that at present the trades arc not receiving the intelligent consideration they 
merits and this negligence on the part of the State cannot but have an injunons effect on the 
rising generation 

The special advantages of edneabon are toomunerons to mention 

The general advantages are too often mixed up with the special advantages, and great con- 
fusion is the result 

It IS dear that in the absence of any recc^ised system of private tuition for either special 
or general purposes, it becomes the duty of the State to elaborate such a system, and whilst on 
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hoaonrablo ambibon ftDtl anterests of the bigier and richer classes shoulJ he 
the equally honoaniWe ambition and interests of its humbler subjects should 

Now, in the schools «tabli«hed and mainUioed by the State, it is obssrred that a eeneral edu- 
cation rising to such and such a standard is given to all pupils without the sli^-htest attempt 
being made to ^certain certain points which in themselves ate of prmcipj, nay almost vital im- 
portance to the hoys themselves in their future hxes ' 

The idea of clubbing together youths of all classes and degrees of soaety and teaching them 
all in a precisely identical manner has a wholesale nature which does not recommend it^If to 
those who wish their sons to obtain a simply praclfcal and useful education, — to be, m fact, ^n<»ht 
up m such a way that every hour spent m learning shall bear its fruit hereafter, and not^be 
found to hai-e been wasted in the attainment of utterly worthless information. 

No enquiries are instituted in State schools, either when pupils first jom, or at any special 
p^'HOds of their stay, as to— 

(1) their circumstances , 

(S) „ wi«he3 , 

(3) ,, capabilities. 


the one hand the 1 
carefully fostered, 
not be lost sight c 


and all are jumbled up together in a confused mm of indescribable aspirations, some of which 
may be reasonable enough, whilst others are so impossible and absurd as to be mere “ vamty and 
lexabon of spint ” 

It IS not right that boys should be so treated It is not ihetr fault "What do they know 
about professions and tradt.8? That the matenaU at the diapoml of even ordinary vilbge school- 
masters are excellent all who have giTeo the «ubject only moderate attention will admit, but 
nothing IS gamed by this perpatual effort to raise boys out of their own proper lines of life and 
hoist them into positions which they are totally noaocustomed to oecnpy ^ers is no paucity 
of first rate men of good family and standing in the world to fill all the posts which ought to be 
filled by such persons wluUt on the other hand the trades require recruiting just as vigorously 
the professions There are exceptions of conr<e to educabonal rules as to other rules of life, but 
it IS foolish to suppose that either the State or private lodinduals are benefited by casting all ranks 
and conditions of men into one mortar and (beu expecting all to profit in an equal degree 

Now and then some exceptionally talented boy, eon of, say, a Jiirtt or a tufar, comes to the 
front, 18 at the top of his class, and succeeds in actually getlmg the coveted Government employ 
which all are told may be theirs, if they only emulate bis example 

Hut for one such success there are a faaitdred failure^, aod the uDsucce‘^Ql boys feel morti- 
fied and depressed, wluUt their parents ore iDdignant and disgusted 

It seems without doubt a very evKlent duty on the port of the State which undertakes the 
education of its subjects that the greatest determioation should be used m the matter of decidmg 
what particular education should be given to each particular boy 

A system of declarations might be sot on foot that is to say, on first joining a school, the 
parents or gnanlians of the boy should declare lu writing their wishes regarding their son or 
ward, and such declaration should be made annually, so that both master and pupil might know 
how best to employ their time Obviouslj there would be no objection to the nature of the de- 
clarations being changed as jears went by, for in many cases talents which were not at first 
dreanied of might have developed themselves, and the expectations of parents or guardians would 
naturally nsc m proportion But as a general rule it would be found a very wholesome pracbee 
were parents to say whether they wished their son to adopt such and such a profession or such 
and such a trade 


And we come to the next consideration, which IS also oue of very great importance It is 
this At pre^nt m the trades a boy, saj the son of a carpenter, learns lus work as a carpenter 
sitting fay his father's side If he does flu«, he cannot go to school and so he remains na- 
educated , whilst if he is seat to school and does not learn carpentry, he is placed at an enormous 
disadvantage, for he has to compete against boys iHio«e parents are wealthy and of high social 
degree, and unless he u. giEt^ beyond his fellows he cannot hope to ohtam any ^tahle employ- 
ment, and having neglected his father’s trade he finds himself cast upon the world with to him 
a fund of useless knowledge, in a sad plight in feet 

Now the way out of this difficulty appears to be this Let the carpenter by all means send 
his son to the nearest school, and let hua declare when he so sends him, that his wish is that he 
shall become a carpenter (or otherwise) The boy would then be received and g»«a a speci^ly 
useful educabOD, suitable to his posibon and future , and at the age, say 11, would be sent to 
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Ibe State workshops as an apprentice for, say, two years At the end of which time lie would 
mth ordinary application and ability be a first-rate carpenter, in adrance greatly of his father, 
who may neyer have had similar advantages offered to him m his youth 

The establishment of workshops in most towns and oven big villages is alrendy an accom- 
plished fact, and it would be easy to frame a set of 
• UppendrnlesadopUdmGondl— H L If mles* which would apply to apprentices from the 
schools 

In this way false hopes would not be encouraged but, on the contrary, that quiet confidence 
which IS an essential to all genuine success in life would be created 

The restless frame of mind in which so many Indian boys are found is due almo«t entirely 
to their accustoming tbem«elves to ideas of social life and occupations which are quiti beyond 
their justifiable ambition They are all mixed up together in school and it is difficult for 
them at so early an age to full) understand why the aspirations of each and every boy in the 
same class should not be identical This is often discovered only when too late The father’shum- 
ble and yet honourable trade has been neglected (perhaps sneered at), and the* education which 
has fitted a fnend of superior birth or position to occupy a post, say under Government, is only 
sufficient to render ibe poor man s son a waif and a wanderer for life 
Srd Novemltr 1882 


Stilei/orUeAool apprealteei »« tie Gondal State Tforhiops, 

1 Pupils over 14 years and under 16 years only admitted 
^ S Cdttificatea of attendance for at least two years at the ordinary sebooU and of good be- 
haviour during that period, to accompany application for admission 

d Such application to be made m writing, and with the knowledge and consent of parents or 
guardians 

4 Agreement to conform strictly to the rules and orders of the officer in charge of the 
workshops, or any other person acting under such officer's directions 


SUtvmeot of Aliis Elbiitob Bbbvakd Zenaos M si os Poona 
As far as my expenenee goes I consider that mixed schools are not advisable In village 
schools little girls wilt attend the boys' school in the proportion of one to ten boys, and there ought 
to be a female pupil teacher 

The greatest difficulty is the want of trained teachers, both female and male Government 
can in my opinion, give no greater etimulue to education than by offering a considerable grant 
-to normal schools for each trained teacher they can turn out lo each such teacher the Edu 
cational Department should give a certificate Certif cates of two grades will be sufTciejit at 
present Each student should be obliged to pass through tlie same course of teaching which 
course should include lessons in teaching, school disctphne, and some adaptation o£ the Kinder 
garten system One certificate might be a qualification for infant and village schools, the other 
for school teachme to the 6th Alarathi or to the Srd Aozlo-veroacular standard 
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Under thcir aospices t«-o more schwls -were opened in different parts of the town A rear after 
the mstitntion of the female schools I aUoestablislied an indigenous mixed school for the lower 
e$j>eci^W the JIahare and ilangs Two mow schools for the«c classes were snbsoquentlv 
added Sir Erskine Perry, the President of the hte Educational Board, and Jlr Lumsdain the 
then Secretarj to Go\-ernment, visited the female scliools and were much pleased with the more, 
ment «t on foot, and presented ma with a pau of shawls I contmued to work in them for nearly 
9 or 10 years, but, owing to cireumstanees which it la needless here to detail, 1 seceded from the 
work These female schools still exist, having been made over by the committee to the Eduea- 
tioiml Dejartment , the prmetml one being the femalo normal school now nnJer the management 

of Urs Siitehell A school for the lower classes, "Srahars and Slangs, also exists at the pre'cnt 

day, hut not in a satisfactory condition I hare also been a teacher for some years m a mission 
female boarding school ily principal experience was gamed m connettion with these scliools 
I devoted some attention aUo to the pnmiiy education available m this Presidency, and liaie bad 
some opportunities of forming an opinion aa to the system and personnel employed in the lower 
school* of the Educational Department I wrote some years ago a Marathi pamphlet exposing the 
religions practices of theBrahmins,and, incidentally among other matters, adverted therein to the 
present li'stem of tdncation, whidi, by providing ampler firacls for higher education, tended to 
educate Bmlimins and the higher classes only, and to leave the mas-es wallowing in ignorance and 
poverty I flummarised the views expressed in the book in an English preface attached thereto 
jwrtions of which I reproduce here so far as they relate to the present enquiry — 


‘ Per) aps a p-vrt of the hlarae in bringing; inaUen to thu ensu nmy be justly la d (o the credit of the Gorrm 
ment Whatever may have been tl eirraotivev in proridinj: ampl t fanJi and ftre-itcr facilities for higher edncuton. 
and neglceting that of the masses it viiil be aeVaoirledged by all that is jo'tice to tbe latter this u not as it should 
be It IS nn ndmitted fact that the greater portion of the revennes of tbe lodian Empire are derived from the 
ryots tabonr^from the smeat of bis broir The bishet and ri«l er classes eootnbuU little or nothingio the btate $ 
exchequer A welt mformed Eoglitb writer state* that onr income is denied not from surplus profile, bat from 
capital, sot from inxunet, bat tcomthe poorest neeessanea It w the proiloet of sinandtears ' 


“That Goveroment should expend profusely a Urge portion of Rvenn# thas raised on tie ednealon of 
the higher elaxsee for iC is three only who lake aivaiitan of it la aoycbiag hot jot or eqaitsbie Their object fn 
patron II ig tbii virtnal high<Ius edncatioR appears to be to piepare scholars who it u thonght, wonU in tune 
vend leartiiBg withoot monsr and withoat price If we can inspire, uy they, the love of knowledge ui the nimds of 
tlesupenereUsses the ksoJi mil bea hrgi er standard of monl* lo Ihseair* of the mdiPiduals, a large amount of 
nffeetion for the Gntish Oovstoaent and no naeonqoerable deatie to spread aaiong tbsir own eoustrymsa tha in‘«l 
tectnal blessingi which they base received 


* flegarding theao ohjeets of Ooremment tbe writer above alloded to sUtva that ws have oever } eard of philo. 
snphr more benevolent and more Utopian It uproposed by men wbiwitaeis the wondrous changes hrougl tab ut in 
the Western world, purely by the agency of popnlar hnowlrage, to redress the defects of the two hnndred n ill ons of 
India by giving supener edncation to the tnperior cLiases and to them only tVe ask the fnends of Ind an Univer 
suie* to favonc os with a em„le example ofthe (rntb of the r theory from tie instances which have already fslleit 
withm the ihope of their experience They have edaealed many ebiUren of wsalthv men and have been lh« means 
ofadvaoc ng very RistenaUy the wordty prorpecta of aoraevf ttieir pnpits, b it what contribution have these made 
10 tbe great work of regenerating their fellow meoP How have Ibcy begoo to act Upon tha masses P Hare any of 
them formed classes at their own homes or elsewhere for the instruction of their less fortunate or less wno country 
men ? Or have they kept their knowledge to tbemselves, as a personal gift not to be swJed by contact w/lh the 
ignorant Tul„ar ? llave they in any way shown themselves aoxiona to advance the general interests aid repay 
pmknibfopy with patnolism? Upon what gtuoods U it asserted that the best way to advance tbe moral nnd 
intellect Oaf welfare of tbe people is to raise the atsodard of inst ruction ninbng the higher cl uses? A gl nous 
argument this for anstoctacy, were it only tenable To show tbe growth of tha national happiness, it would 
only be neccasary to refer to the nnmber of pupils at the colleges and the lists of acadi.m e degrees tsch 
wrangler would oe accounted a natiop'l benefactor end Uieeiutenes of deans and proetore would be associated, 
bko the game laws and the ten pound franehive, with the best interests of the Conetilution 


“One of tbe most glaring tendencies of tbs GovemiDenl system orhigb<last edncalionhas been tbe virinal 
nopolv of all tha hf’herofficce oridtfrth«a by Brahmins If the welfare of Ibe ryot « at heart if it i* tho duty 
of Government to cheek a host of aboses.it behove* them to nanow this monopoly day by day so as to allow a 
tpnnklmg of tbe other castes to get into the poblie eertice P^rh*p» some ai„ht ba inebned to say that U is not 
ffsaible in the present slate of education. Our only reply it that if Ooveremsnt look a little 
cation and more towards the education of the massee, the former being able to take care of i^if there would be 
no d.tficuUy in training up a body of men every way qualified, and perhaps far better m monli and manners 

“ Jfv ohioct in wnting the present volume n not only to leH my Sudrabretbrea how toe/ bare been dup^ by 

the Brahmins, but also to open the eye* of Government to that pernicious eysteo of bigli<!asi edaeaUon »hieb bat 

hitherto been so persistently followed, and which statesmen like Sir Geerpe C^phell the preseot O'""* 

nor of ISengaJ. wit. br«d ind nniveisal sympathies, are finding to U highly mi.cbievout and I>"nicmw to the 

interests of Oovsmment I sincerely hope that Oovemment will ere long see the error of T*?! " 

writers or men who look throngh hieh^hiss epe taLles. and take the glory mto their own hanaf “7 

Sudra brethren from the trammels ot bondage wbieh the Brahmins have wovrn round lliem 1 ke 

aerpent It is do Ie» tbe duly of sneh of my '.iidra bvelhreu as 1 sve revived any edaea'ioo, *<» 

ment the true slito of their fellow men and endeavour to tho best of their power to 

Drahtn.n thraldom Let there be ^ihool. for the Smlra, in every village . but away •'If 

masteri ! The SuJras are the life and sinews of the c<«irt«T. «“■! '* « “* ® ^ 
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the State woiLsliops as an apprentice for, eay, two years At tlie end of wliich time lie would 
witli ordinary application and ability be a firet-rate carpenter, in advance greatly of Lis father, 
who may neyei Lave had similar advantages offered to bun in bis youth 

The establishment of workshops in ino«t towns and oven big villages is already an aceom 
pitshed fact, and it would be easy to frame a set of 
• I sppwd rules adopted m Good 1-H L K ndes* which would apply to apprentices from the 
schools 

In this way false hopes would not be encouraged, but, on the contrary, tliat cpiet confidence 
which IS an essential to all genome success in life would be created 

The restless frame of mind in which so many Indian boys are found is due almost entirely 
to their accustoming themselves to ideas of social life and occupations which are quite beyond 
their justifiable ambition Tliey are all mixed up together m school, and it is difficult for 
them at so early au age to fully under«tand why the aspirations of each and every boy in the 
same class should not be identical This is often discovert only when too late The father's hum 
ble and yet honourable trade has been neglected (perhaps sneered at), and the* education which 
has fitted a fnend of superior birth or position to occupy a post, say under Government, is only 
sufficient to render the poor man s son a waif and a nanderer for life 

Srd ^^oveniSer 1882 


Itulet/or’seAool {i^jireulieea tn the Qondal State ll'orhhopa, 

1 Pupils over 14 years and, under 16 years only admitted 

2 Cdttificates of attendance for at least two years at the ordinary schools, and of good be- 
haviour during that period, to accompany application for admission 

8 Such application to be nude m writing, and with the knowledge and consent of parents or 
guardians * 

4 Agreement to conform strictly to the mies and orders of the officer tn charge of the 
workshops, or any other person actuig under such officer's directions 


SUteoent of Elissob BesHsan Zesscs Mistioa, Poems 
As far as my evpenence goes I consider that mixed schools are not advisable In village 
schools little girls will attend the boys' school in the proportion of one to ten boys, and there ought 
to be a female pupil teacher 

The greatest difficulty IS the want of trained teachers, both female and male Government 
can, m my opinion, give no greater stimulus to edncation than by offering a considerable grant 
to normal schools for each trained teacher they can turn out lo each such teacler the Edu 
cational Department should give a certificate Certificates of two grades will be sufTcient at 
present Each student should be obliged to pass through the same course of teaching which 
course should include lessons in teaching, schtol discipline and some adaptation of the Kinder 
garten system One certificate might be a qualification for infant and village schools, the other 
for school teaching to the 6th Alarathi or to the 3nl Anglo-vernacular standard 

Up to the 4th standard the girls' examinations are sufficiently easy, with the exception of 
the vernacular standard Its terms, Uiough different are as difficult as the vernacular for standard 
boys, and some portion of the girls’ time from the vernacukir should be given to ncedlewo-k 
After the 4th standaid the difference between boys and girls is not sufficiently marked 
Seven years' expenence of both boys and girls’ schools leads me to think that in the case 
of low-cistc children, if they are to be Vacated at all, Goseenment must give grants on more 
favourable terms 1 would suggest that schools mtli (wo thirds low caste children might iegi<ter 
as (B) primary schools, and those with a lower proportion as (A) 


s A SUtment for Uie nfonnaiion of the Edocation Comm at on 

My experience in educational matters is principall} confined to Poona and the surrounding 
villages About 2 j years ago, the miSBionants had established a female school in Poona, but 
no indigenous schools for girls existed at the tune I, therefore, was induced, about the year 
1854, to establish such a school and in which I and my wife worked together for many years 
AlUr some tune I placed this sch ol under the mimagemcut of a committee of educated natives 
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Under tlicr auspices tiro more were opened in different parts of the town A year after 

tbe institution of the female schools I also cstaUisbed an indigenous mixed school for the lower 

DJa^es, especwlJr the Mahars anti ilangs Two more schools for these classes nere subsenuenUT 
added Sir Erskme Perry, the President of the late Educational Board, and Mr Lumsdain.the 
then Secretary to Goi-ernment, Tiaited the female schools and were mncli pleased with the more, 
ment set on foot, and presented me with a pair of shawls I continued to work m them for nearly 
9 or 10 years, hut, owing to circumatanees which it is needless here to detail, I seceded from the 
work These female schools still exist, haying been made oyer by the committee to the Educa- 
tional Department , the principal one being the female normal school now under the mana'^ement 
of Mrs Mitchell A school for the lower classes, Ifahars and Mangs, also exists at the present 
day, but not m a satisfactory condition I have also been a teacher for some years in a mission 
female boarding school My puneipal experience was gained m connection with these schools 
I devoted some attention also to the primary educatwa available in this Presidency, and have had 
some opportunities of fonnmg an opinion as to the system and employed in the lower 
schools of the Educational Department I wrote some yeare ago a Marathi pamphlet exposing the 
religious practices of the Brahmins, and, tncidentally among other matters, adverted therein to the 
present system of education, which, by providing ampler funds for higher education, tended to 
educate Brahmins and the higher classes only, and to leave the masses ivaUowing m ignorance and 
poierty I summarised the views expressed m the hook in an English preface attached thereto 
portions of which I reproduce here so far as they relate to the present enqmry — 


' Perl aps a part o£ the hlatse in bringing matters to this enm may be jastly kid to the credit of the Ooren 
ment ^Vhatc»er may hira bean ll eu molivrs in prondine ampler funds and grest'r fbeiht'es for bigbet rduciuoii* 
and neglecting that of the masses, it will be acLoowledged by all that in justlre to the Utter this is sot as it shonld 
bo It la an admitted faot tl at tbo greater portion of the rerenues of the Indian Empue are derived from tbe 
ryots hboor-'f rom the sweat of bis brow The bisbtr and richer cksies contnbute little or nothing^ the Stats s 
eiefaeouer A well informed EngUsb writer states that our income is denred sot from surplus proms, but from 
espital , act from luxuries, but from the pooreet necessaries It is tbe produot of nn and team 


"That Goreromeot should eipeod profusely a large portion of rtTeno^ thus raised on the education of 
(Its higher eksees for it is tbeseooir who (aim acesnbge of it, i« a lytbiag but just or eijUitaMe Tboir object m 
patron SI g this virtual bigb'Ckss edoeatioo appears to be to piepare seholars wbo it is thought, would in time 
vend learning without mooer and without ptiee If we can in^p re, tsy they the love of knowledge in the minds of 
tIssBpsriorekuee tbe result will be a bgner stsndaid of morsb m tbe esses of the indiridoole hlarga amount of 
allection for tbe British Goverament and an noeonquerable desire to spread among their own eounlrymsa tbe Intel 
leetual blessings which they hare teoeived 


' Pegnrding these objects of Government Uie writer above alluded to states that ws have never I eard of pi ilo- 
snpby more benevolent and moreUlopiao It is proposed by men who witness the woadrons changes bioughtab iit m 
tlie Western world purely by the agener of popiDar bnowNgt, to redress the defects of tbs two hundred n lU ons of 
Indie by giving snpenor education to tbe superior chssea sod to them only AVe ask tbe friends of Ind an Umrer 
situs to farour us vnth a single example of toe truth of tbeir theory from the instances which have already falle i 
witbiu tbe siope of their experience They have educated many cbldren of wealthy nen and hare been the means 
of advancing very mafenaliy the wordiy prospects of some P( their pupib bit wbatCODtribntion have (bese made 
to the great work of regenerating their fellow menf How bare they lugnn to act upon the masses ? Have a iy of 
them formed classes at then own homes or elsewbeie for tbe lustruction of their less fortnnato or less wise cooutry 
men? Or have they kept theit knowledge to themselves as a personal gift not to be soiled by eootaet with tbe 
lOTorant viil„ar P Have they in any way shown tbemseltes anxious to advance the general interests ai d repay 
^ilanthropy with patriotism P Upon what grounds le it asserted that tbe best way to advance the moral and 
intflleetual welfare of the people is to J»>so Ibo standard of instruction atabng the higher classes P A glorious 
argument this for aristocracy, were it only tenable lo show the growth of the national happiness, it would 
Only be necessary to refer to the number of pnpils at the colleges and the lists of academic degrees ksch 
wrangler would tie accounted a national benefaetor , and the enstenco of deans and proctors would bo associated, 
like the game laws and tbe ten pound fcinchife with tbe best interests of the Constitution 

" One of the most glaring tendencies of tbe Government eystem of high-class education has been the virtual nm 
nopoly of all the higher offices onder them by Brabmins If toe wvlfaxe of the ryot is at bMrt, u it is the duty 
of Government to check a host of abuses it behoves them to owtow this monopoly day by day so m to allow a 
Ipnnkling of the other castes to get into the public aervirs Rrhaw some might be loelined to soy that « is not 

feasible In tbe present state of education Our only reply u that if Goveromeat look a little “H” “igber eUu 
cation and more towards the education of the masses the former being able to tsko care of lUclf, (here wooM be 
no d fheuUy in training up a body of men every way qualified and perhaps far better in nioials and manners 

" My obiect in writing the present volome is not only to Wl my Sadra brethren how they hare been duprf by 
the Brohnjin*. but also to open the eyes tff Government to that pernicious system of high-class cdumtion which bM 
hitherto been m> persistently followed and which slaleemen liU bir George Campbell tbe present Lieutenant Gsv*^ 
nor of Uengil wftl. bioad ind onirersal eympetbies .re finding to be bigbly m.schierous tad pemieiou, to the 
inlcresU of Cover iment I sincerely hope IbatOovemment will ere long see the error of their ways 
wr tore or men who look through b.gh-clsM spectmie, «>d fake tl e g ory into their own Imuds 
S idm brethren from the trammels of bondage which tbe Brahmin* have woven round tl em I k. 
fcirpent It is no less the duty of such of my b idra brethren as have received any education, to 

mentthe true stole of their fellow men and eodeavowto the best of their power to emancipate f™® 

Brahmin thraldom Let there bo schools for the Sndm* »n eW village , but “I IW 

masters! The Sudras are the life and sinews of ^eottotrj- and it is to them alone, and not to the Braho ns, that 

3G 
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the GoTernment must e7«r loot to tide Item ovet aiffienlUe* finsncial ae well as poljUcal If the hearts end 
minds of the Sndras are made happy and contented the Bnb^ Gorernnient need hare oo fear for theu: loyalty m 

‘ JOTEERAO PHOOLE^ 


~ PfiiUAET EmrcATioir 

There is little doubt that pnmary education among the masses in this Presidency has been 
very much neglected Although the number of pnmary schools now in existence is greater than 
those existing a few years ago, yet they are not commensurate to the requirements of the eoinmunity 
Government collect a special cess for educational purposes, and it is to he regretted that this fund 
19 not spent for the purposes for which it is collected Nearly nme tenths of the villages in this 
Presidency, or nearly 10 lakhs of children, it is said, ate without any provision whatever for primary 
instruction A good deal of their poverty, their want of self reliance, their entire dependence 
upon the learned and intelligent classes, is attributable to tins deplorable state of education among 
the peasantry 

Even IH lownt the Brahmins, the Purbhoos, the hereditary classes, who generally live by the 
occupation of pen, and the trading classes seek pnmaiy instruction The cultivating and the 
other classes, as a rule, do not generally avail themselves of the same A few of the latter class 
are found in pnmary and secondary schools, hut owing to their poverty and other causes they do 
not continue long at school As Uiere are no special inducements for these to continue school, 
they naturally leave* oS as soon ss they find any menial or other occupation In v%llagei also 
most of tlie cultivating classes hold aloof, owing to extreme poverty, and also because they require 
their children to tend cattle and look after their fields Besides an increase m the number of 
schools, special inducements in the ebape of scholarships and half yearly or annual pnzes, to 
eneourage^bem to send their children to school and thus create in them a taste for learning, is 
moat essential 1 think pnmary education of the masses should he made compulso^ up to a 
certain age, say at least 1 2 years Muhammadans also hold aloof from these schools, as they some 
bow evince no liking for hfarathi or Eoglub There are a few Muhammadan pnmary schools 
where their own lannage is taught The ilalarz, Mangt, and other lower classes are practically 
erelnded from all schools owing to caste prejudices, as they are not allowed to sit by the children 
of higher castes Consequent^ special rchools for these nave been opened by Government But 
these exist only in large towns In the whole of Poona and for a population exceeding over 
G 000 people there is only one school, and in which the attendasce is under SObo^s This state of 
matters is not at all cieditaLIe to the educational authonties Under the promise of the Queen’s 
Proclamation 1 beg to urge that Mahars, Mangs, and other lower classes, where their number is 
large enough, should have separate schools for them, as they are not allowed to attend the other 
schools owing to caste prejudices 

In the present state of education, pajrment by results is not at all suitable for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignoraut pcOple, as no taste has yet been created among them 
for education I do not think any teacher wo^d undertake to open schools on his own account 
among these people, as he would not be able to make u living by it Government schools and 
special inducements as noted above are essential until such a taste is created among them 

ith regard to the few Government primary schools that exist m the Presidency, I beg to 
observe tbat tbe primary education imparted in them is nbtr at all placed on a satisfactory or 
sound basis Tbe sjstem is imperfect in so far as it does not prove practical and useful m the 
future career of the pupils The system is capable of being developed up to the requirement of 
tbe community, if improvements that will result in its future usefulness he effected In it Both 
the teaching machinery employed and the course of instruction now followed require a thorou"!! 
remodelling “ 

(a) The ieaeAert now emploved in tlie primary schools are almost all Brahmins , a few of 
them arc from the normal training college, the rest being all untrained men 
Tlieir salaries arc very low, seldom exceeding Its ID, and tbcir attainments also 
veri roengre But as a rule they are all unpractical men, and the boys who leam 
under them generally imbibe inactive habits and try to obtain service, to the 
avoidance of their hereditary or other bardy or independent professions I think 
teachers for j rimvry schools should be trained, ns far ns possible, out of the Culti- 
vating classes, who vnll be able to mix freely with them and understand their 
wants and wi hes much better than a Brabmin teacher, who generally holds himself 
« aloof under religious prejudircs These would, moreover, exercise amore beneficial 

influence over the masses than teacbera of other classes, and who will not feel 
ashamed to hold the handle of a plough or the carpenter’s adze when rcqvured, and 
who will be able to mix themselves readily with the lower orders of society. The 
course of training for them ought to incindo, lesidcs the ordmarj subjects, an 
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elementary knowledge of ^calturc and sanitatjon Tlie untrained teachers 
should, except when thorongUy efficient, he replaced by efficient trained teachers, 
io secure a better class of tcachera and to improve their position, letter salaries 
should bo given Their ralanes should not be less than Rs 12 and m larger 
Viliams should he at least Us IB or 20 Associating them in the village polity 
as auditors of village accounts or registrere of deeds, or village postmasters or stamp 
lendors, would improve their etntus, and thus exert a beneficial influence over the 

E ople among whom they live The schoolmasters of nllagc schools nho pass a 
•gc number of boya should also get some special allowance other than their pay, 
as an encouragement to them 

(i) The course of instruction dould consist of reading, writing Modi and Ralbodh and 
accounts, and & rudimenfciry knowledge of general history general geography, 
and grammar, algo an elementary knowledge of agriculture and a few simple 
lessons on moral duties and sanitation The studies in the village schools might be 
fewer than those m larger villages and towns, but not the less practical In con 
nection with lessons in agncuUure, a small model farm, where practical mstruc 
tion to the pupils can be given, would be a decided advantage, and, if really effi 
eiently manag^, would be productive of the greatest good to the country The 
text-hooks m use both in the primary add Anglo-vernabular schools require levi 
eion and recosting, inasmuch as they are not practical or progressive in their scope 
Les'sons on technical education and morality, sanitation and agncuUure, and some 
useful arts, should be interspersed amomg them in progressive senes Tlie fees in 
the pnmary schools should be aa 1 to 2 from the children of cess-payers and non 
cess payers 

(c) The supemsing agency over these pnmary schools is also very defective and msuffi 
cicnt The Deputy lospectoi^s nsit coco a year can hardly be of tny appreciable 
benefit All these schools ought at least to be inspected quarterly if not oftener 
I would also suggest the advi<ability of visiting these schools at other times and 
without any intunation ^ing given Iso reliance ran be placed on the district or 
Tillige officers, owing to tbctenltifanous duties devolving on them as they seldom 
find tune to vuit them, and when they do, tbeir examination la necessarily very 
superficial and unperfeot Europein Inspretors' •upemsion is also occasionally 
very desirable, u it will tend to exercise a very efficient control over the teachers 
generally 

(if} The number of primary schools shonld be increased— 

(1) By utilising such of the indigenous schools as shall he or are conducted by trained 
and certificated teachers, by giving them liberal grants-m aid 

(2) By making over one half of the local cess fund for primary education alone 

(3) By compelling, under a statutory enactment, municipalities to mamtaiu all the 
pnmary schools witbm their reqwctive limits 

(4) By an adequate grant from the provincial or imperial funds 


Prues and scholarships to pupils, and capitation or other allowance to the teachers, as an 
encouragement, will tend to render these schools mere efficient 

The municipalities in large towns should be asked to eontnbute whole sliare of the expenses 
incurred on pnmary schools Witbm the municipal areas But in no case ought the management 
of the same to be entirely made over to tbem. They should be under tlie supervision of the 
Educational Department 

The muDicipalities shonld also give granU m-aid to such secondary and private English 
schools as shall be conducted according to the rales of the Educational Department where their 
funds permit, — such grants in-aid ieirg regulated by the number of boj-s pas«ed every year 
The«e contnhutions from municipal funds may bo wade compulsorj by statutory enactment 

The administration of the funds for pnmary education «^hould ordinarily be in the hands of 


the Director of Public Instruction 

But if educated and infell gent men are appomted oa the local or district commtUees these 
funds may be safely entrusted to them under the guidance of the (^Hector or the Director of 
Pnbhc Instruction At 'present the local boards consist of ignorant and uneducated men such as 
patels, enamdirs, surdars", Ic, who would not be capable of exercising any intelligent control 

over the funds INDICES 008 SCHOOLS ^ 


Iwbgenous schools exist a good deal m citi(» towns, some 
where there is a Brahmin population From the latest reports of Public Instruction in this 
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Pre«idencyj it is found that there are 1,049 indi^noos ecliools with about 27,694 pupils in them 
They are conducted on the old viliage system The lion's are ^nerally taujrht the multipli 
cation table by heart, a httle Modi wntmg and reading, and to recite a few religious pieces The 
teichers as a rule are not capable of effecting any imprOTements, as they are not imtiated in the 
art of teaching The fees charged in these si^ools range irom 2 to 8 annas The teacjiers 
generally come fiom the dregs of Brahminical society Their qualifications hardly go beyond 
reading and writing Marathi Teiy mdifferently, and casting accounts up to the rule of three or so 
They set up as teachers as the last resource of getting a livelihood Thetr failure or unfitness m 
other callings of life obliges them to open schools No arrangements exist in the country to tram 
up teachers for indigenous schools The ind^nous schools could not he turned to any good 
account, unless the piesent teachers are rephced by meo from the training colleges and hy tho«e 
Tvho pass the 6th standard in the vemaenlars The present teachers will wilhngly accept State 
aid but money thus spent will he thrown away I do not know any instance in which a grant in 
aid is paid to such a school If it is being paid anywhere, it must he m very rare eases In my 
opinion no grants in aid should be paid to sniji schools unless the master is a certificated one 
But if certificated or competent teachers he fonnd, grants in aid should be given and will be 
pioductive of great good 

IIioiiEE EnociTiov 

The cry over the whole country lias been for «ome tunc past that Government have amply 
provided for higher education, whereas that of the masses has been neglected To some extent 
this cry is justified, although the classes directly benefited by the higher education may not 
readily admit it But for all this no well wisher of hie country would desire that Government 
shonU at the present time withdraw its aid from higher education All that they would wish 
i< that as one class of tl e body politic has been neglected, its advancement should form 
as anxious a concern as that of the other Ivdocation m India is still in its infancy Any 
withdrawal of State aid from higher education cannot but be injurious to the spread of eduen 
tiQD generally 

A taste for education among the higher and wealthy classes, such as tlie Brahmins and Pur 
bhoos, especially those classes who live by the pen has been created, and a giadual withdrawal of 
State aid may he possible so far as these classes are concern^ , but in the middle and lower classes, 
among whom higher education has made no perceptible progress such a withdrawal would be a 
great hardship In the event of such withdrawal, boys will be obliged to have recourse to inefii 
cient and sectanan schools, much against their wish, and the cause of education cannot hut suffer 
Nor could any part of such education be entrusted to pnvate agency For a long time to come 
the entire educational machinery, both ministenal and executive, must be in the hands of Gov 
ernment Both the higher and primary edacatioo require all the fostering care and attention 
which Government can bestow on it 

The withdrawal of Government from schools or colleges would not only tend to eheek the 
spread of education, but would seriously endanger that spint of neutrality which has all along 
been the aim of Government to foster, owing to the different nationalities and religious creeds pre 
valent in India This withdrawal may, to a certam extent create a spint of self reliance for local 
purposes in the higher and wealthy cbsscs, but the cause of education would be so far injured 
that the spirit of self reliance would take years to remedy that evil Educated men of ability, 
who do not succeed m getting into public service, may be induced to open schools for higher edu 
cation on being assured of liberal grants m aid Bat no one would be ready to do so on his own 
account as a means of gaming a livelihood, and it is doubtful whether such pnvate efforts could be 
permanent or stable, nor would they succeed half so well in their results Private schools, such 
as tho®* of Mr Vishnu Shastree Chiplooaker and Mr Bliavey, exist in Poona, and with adequate 
grants-in aid may be rendered very efficient, but they can never supersede the necessity of the 
high school 

The missionary schools, although some of them are very efficiently conducted, do not succeed 
half so well in thew results, nor do they attract half the number of students which the high 
schools attract The superiority of Goveniinent schools is mainly owing to the richly paid s(^ 
of teachers and professors which it is not possible for a private school to maintain 

The character of instructions given m the Government higher schools is not at all practical, 
or such as is required for the necessities of mrdinary life It is only good to turn out so many 
clerks and schoolmasters The Statnculation examination unduly engrosses the attention of the 
teachers and pupils, and the course of studies presented has no practical element in it so as to 
fit the pupil for his future career in independent life Although the number of students present 
ing for the Entrance examtnabon is not at all laiga when the diffusion of knowledge in the 
country is taken into consideration, it looks large when the requirements of Government 
service are concerned Were the education amversal and within easy reach of all, tho number 
would have been larger still, and it should bo Bo,and I hope it will be so hereafter The higher 
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eduwtUon should Losoamnpea us to tc ^ 7 lthlQ reach of all, and the tools on the 8 uh 7 ects 
for the Jfatncaktjon exammation shoaH be published in the Government Gazette, as is do4 m 
Madrw and BLUgal Such o course iviU encourage pnvato studies and secure larger diffusion of 
Imowledge in the counliy It w a boon to the people that the Bombay UniverBity recognises 
pnvato studies m the case of those presenting for the entrance esamination I hone the Univer 
6it> authontiw will bo pleased to extend the same boon to higher examinations If pnvate 
studies were recognised hy the Umtersity m granting the degrees of B jl , M A , &c , many young 
men will devote their time to nrn ate etndies TLeir doing so will still further tend to tbe diffu 
Sion of knowledge It is found m many instances quite impossible to prosecute studies at the 
colleges for vanois reasons If private studies be recognised by the University, much goed will 
be effected to tbe country at large, and a good deal of &e drain on the public purse on account 
of higher education will be lessened 


Tbe system of Government schoIatEbips at present followed in Government schools is also 
detective, inasmuch as it gives undue encouragement to those classes onjy who have already 
acquired a taste for education to the detriment of the other classes The system might he so 
arranged that some of these scholarships should bo awarded to such classes amongst whom educa* 
lion has made no progress 

The system of awarding them by competition, although abstractedly equitable, does not tend 
to the spread of education among tlic other classes 

"^ith regard to the question os to educated natives finding remunerative employments, it 
will be remembered that the educated natnes who mostly belong to Uie Brahnuncal and othef 
higher classes aro mostly fond of service Bat as the public service can afford no field for all tha 
educated natives who come out from schools and college^ and moreover the course of training 
they receive being not of a technical or practical nature, they find great difficulty in betahng 
theroMlves to other manual or remunerative employments Henee the cry that themartetia over 
itocLed With educated natives who do not fiodany remunerative employment It may, toa certsm 
extent, be true that some of the professions are overstocked, but this does not show that there is 
no other rcmoncmtire employment to which they can betake themselves Tbe present number 
of educated men le very small m rcbtiou to (he country at large, and we trust that the day may 
not be far distant nben wc sliall have the present number pultiplied a hundred fold, and all 
be taking Uiemselrcs to useful and rcmunmtire occupations and not be lookiug after service 
In conclusion, I beg to req^aest (be education Commission to be kind enough to sanction 
me3<urc9 for the spread of female primary education on a more liberal scale 
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Permit me, on behalf of my assistants nod roy«elf, to express our most grateful aelnovrleig 
meat of your kmdncss in visiting our school, notwithstanding your limited time and numerous 
engagements 

This school, which was opened about seven years since, is the only one of its kind in West 
cm India, inasmuch ns it alone admits, besides the children of Europeans and Emsians, thq«e of 
the native gentry The education here given is, 1 venture to say, both sound and bberal 
Besides teaching up to tlie Matncidation standard of the Bombay University, the adjutages of 
acquiring such accomplishments as moderu civilisation requires, vts , m^ic, drawing Ijench, and 
pWn and art needlework -are afforded Oar endeavour is to place within the reach of those of 
the daughters of this land with whom we come in contact an education equal to timt enjoyed by 
Its sons^n order to render the former nseW, intelligent, and cultured members of society, meet 
com^mns for the educated men of the day, who now find'no reciprocity of thought and feehng 
m their homes 

Tlie ct,e£ object, However, o£ the V.etonaSeHooI..fo Indge overthegolf tW eii.i, fwtween 
Ike Bovermng 001 fte governed m thu kod Althoogk ttey live side by e.de In the prendraey 
eitiee end Iar|e fow»s, ood work togetker m the &ovra.me«tmd mro.olrfe offices, tbereu oo.mal 
.nteteoor .0 whatever between tbcm, and haviog no ofpottamty ot knowing or mderatantog 
each other, it often happena that they look apon each other with feelings of suspicion^ and mia 
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trust In order to do as much as lies in my power to remedy this omI, T have sought to bring m 
together in my school the children of reBjifctaUe natives, Europeans, anil Eurasians , they learn 
together most happily, and I feel convinced that fasting fncndship and good mil will be the result 
of this harmonious school association 

To enable us, however, to eiteod our operations, we need a larger building An appeal for 
the necessary funds is already in circulation The normal class for training teachers i^mres a 
separate room so also does the Iviodergarten class for the little ones This additional accommo 
daUon, together with a separate suite of rooms for native boarders, would enable me the better to 
develope all our schemes with regard to the Victoria School 

I have the honour to submit for your kind pemsal the school reports for the last three years 
Tliey may enable you to form an opinion of the character of tiie school, and to see in wliat estunJt* 
tion it IS held by those who have set.n its working 
Again tlianking^ou for your kind visit 


Statement suhm tt«d ta the Eilucat on Comm wion bj tke Hox nioSinsaV N UiSDlir CSI 

1 Please etate nbat opportunil ea joa bare I M of forming an op urn on the subject of edacatioa in India 
and ID what pronaee yonr ezperienee baa been ga ned. 

Anaieer 1 —1 have been connected with the Educational Department of this Presidency for 
more than 34- years For two years I acted as a half time teacher in the school and college de 
partmenta of the Elphinstone Institution as an honorary teacher of an infant school, and an 
nonorary superintendent of girls’ schools , as one of the first (honorary) teachers of the first 
hisdhi normal class at Rurrachee I have also bad opportunities of inspecting many of the 
ind^enous schools in Sindh and Rutch, while employed in the Political Department under Sir 
B Frore in Sindh, and the late Afajor General Sir S LtGrand Jacob m Kntch For about bit 

? eaT8 I was employed as one of the first Visitors (now Deputy Inspectors) of Government schools 
or the districts of Thanna and Colaba and afterwards tlie Island of Bombay I have also acted 
as a Curator of the Ooveroment Depdt for some years In connection with the Bombay Univer 
sity I hatre acted as an ezammer for several years , 1 have been a Syndic id Law since 187S 7-I-, 
and a Fellow of the University since the year 1862 Dunne my travels in other parts of this 
Frssidency, as well as in Upper India I have often made careful enquines into the state of popular 
education, bat in the following pages I sliall limit roy«elf to my espenence of Mestsm India 
generally As the Deputy Inspector of all the Anglo veraoeular schools in the City of Bombay, 
1 have made A regular survey of the lodigeDOua schools throughout the districts iftider my charge, 
includine the City of Bombay I am not aware whether these surveys have sincu been continued 
I^at Ihave stated is chiefly as regards my connection witb the Depaiiment of Pullio Instmc 
tion The question is made somewhat indefinite by tlie a«o of the term education And 1 wish 
to make this clear at the outset, because my observations on this bead in the beginning will 
give more nsight into my remarks hereafter I admit that the instruction imparted in our 
schools coutiibutes to a certain degree towards our education But except in this sense, the one 
must not be confounded with the other Roughly speaking, education is the formation of habits 
the making or unmaking of the moral and intellectual individual in other words, the formation 
of a manly character fitted to work out the best development possible of body and spirit— of 
mind, conscience, heart, and soul ’ It is by good example and qmet training that this is done 
It IS in perseverence and energy that the successful result of education is to be found The work 
therefore necessarily begit s with the cradle , and it is home education and home example that 
, are most favourable for the thorough culture of the individual la our schools there is no disci 
phne a part of the classes, and the training stops short at the very time of day when it ought to 
begin Mixing with one s fellows, ’ competing at gam» and sports, and in examination halls, 
can only act and does act, on particular sides of human nature Lven m our colleges theie is no 
healthy discipline apart from the lecture hours, and whatever faults we see now (and it is of no use 
concealing them) are, I take it, largely due to that cause Dr Murray Mitchell recently attacked 
the present Principal of the Elphinstone College, Mr W Wordsworth, for having alarmed the 
native public by the promulgation of his answers I take leave to say tliat Mr ordsworth’s 
repleshave rather had a reassuring. effect The alarm has been taken, and it is still widely 
spread by this Commission of Enquiry itself, and by all sorts of enactments that (looking to the 
past) may be surely expected to follow For, given a certain number of human ills, the prevail- 
ing Anglo Indian rem»Iy has been more acts and addihonal cumbrous departments and heavier 
taxation If this is averted — it can be only dne to the statesman who now rules over this 
Empire But looking to the facts tliat have now transp red, this enquiry itself is largely due to 
propagandist outside agitation in England, which is what we have to fear most I have alluded 
to this episode for two reasons first to show what I mean by good example in education, and 
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i atton, and latterly to men (ite Trofessor W Wonisnortli, that we owe the Bolid work of ednea. 
tmn And if we get, as Dr Jlitchell |«ii8 it, “ English and impudence ” besides, I ask him to 
Iwk ncirer home, and not attack superior men IiLc JCr Wordsworth, who are already so few 
Our first teachers were 8c!«tcd by the Ilononrble Mr Elpbinstone Since then we have 
sometimes got good men, oUicnvisc Mr Justic** West’s ” remarks" are just A professor is 
a profc=»r— what of, is a secondary conetderalion '* What wonder, then we should often go 
wrong when w c don't get good tcnclung and good eiarople Man is merely a bundle of habits , 
and it IS home that is best calculated to make him so « here that is wanting, its place can he 
In^ly so well BUfplied anywhere else It is in the sense indicated in the above remarks tJiafi I 
understand, the term ediKM/iow, as opposed to ttittnelion imparled in tlie schools The measures 
of Government itself are a powerful element in education, and they affect society, in this country 
espcCialh , by setting a good or a bad example Thus we are taught to defend the laws of 
political economy, and of the mischiefs arising from interfering with the laws of demand and 
supplj Tlie prcst.nt state of the Dekkao and the laws which now govern^ /ac^o, the opera 
tions of credit in that unfortunate countiy, prove vividly how one single measure may deal a ratal 
blow to the moral and political condition and education of Uie people. Each presidency will 
supply numerous other examples to the earnest enquirer Our own furnishes a host of them 
within the last decade In the Department of Pul he Instruction itself unless the relations of the 
Iwads with their stibordioatcs are thoroughly cofxlial, the value of all school teaching is destroyed 
For example, a native graduate or undergraduate goes to call on an officer of the department, and 
IS met on the verandah with a ify f manjld hat f (what do j on want?) This does more mischief 
tlian tlie good done by tin schools One such example permeates through the different strata 
and converts tlie whole department info a dead machine, instead of a vivifying sympathetic 
human agency 

S Do Tou Ibiuk tbit 10 joar rronnre the sy*tm of pnouiy edueotioo ba* been placed on a tcond bssu sod 
uttpble of deretopnent op lo too requiretDenUoftboccamosityf Can jeo to^it tny uoproreaaote in tbe 
S 7 at(ni of odminutntion or to the eoune of loetroct so P 

Amver 3—1 do not think that (he system of primary education is still on a sound basis 
Nor do I believe that for many years to come would it be practicable to work out a complete sys 
tom of popular instruction suiuxl to the different classes of Indian society In my opinion it 
Would ^ better to tolk ol primary jaeimclion insUrai} c! e^noati^n Suisse 1 tbiok the mri. 
of education is a very cxtcndi.<l one, and really begins or ought to bopn at home, and it can only 
advance on a sound sj stem along w itli the progress of the community generally As regards this 
pnmaty instruclion, I behevo it must grow along with the growth of the community, and the 
system will Iw satwfactorily settled only when the people of India are themselves sufficiently 
advanced by higher education to undertako the work 1 think it was a mistake to have abolished 
the old Board of Education, in the first instance, in 1856 Our first Director of Public Instrnc 
tion, Sfr Claudios J Erskine, vvas a very superior man and hia views were so catholic, and his 
administration so sympathetic, that the effects of the abolition of the board were not at once felt 
But since then, the department has gradually become a mere machine The Bchoolmasters are 
mere nobodies There is a huge inspectorial staff I tier writiag and tables have increased , the 
oM school committees have fallen into decay, and liave lost all inQuonce and authority and- tie 
department is now a large detached mass of tlio executive Government I will give one or two 
examples Tlie head master of the Eatnagin Marathi School No 1 was empliabcally known 
through the town as the Guruji (the great prereptor), and his social standing was equal to that of 
the hi^eat native ofTcera of Gov ernment at the station— iir , the dufterdars, the Principal Sadr 
Amin, hfamledar. Deputy Collector, or Deputy Educational In<=pector At present be is worse off 
than a common larh n, and this is in my opimon due to the working of the department I 
Uiink Inspectors on high salaries of 1,200 to 1,600 rupees a month are not required and tie 
numlier of deputies also is very large The local committees should have more ^wer, and supe 
nor schoolmasters should be encouraged by being made ex~effine Sub laspectore for their talukas 
A central board should be created at tlie Presidency to supervise the whole machineiy 

The following answer by Mr Nowrozjcc Fardoonjee to the above qu^tion will deserve con 
BideratiOD pspeciaJJy m regard to mechanical instruction, ^nd the adoption of some works m 
morals and ethics I think the French course too ambitious and not suited at present to the state 
of the masses in India, and far beyond their means 

2~Tb. ,icpo Pt pm>.iT » tli» “ “» J"" 

tbo French leg skture — 

•I 

France) t. 

manui Ubonr and*ufes of tooT» of pnocipdvnJU t 

bojsiniiitaiydn)] for fr ris needlework 
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" Thu prof » on m Rhl he mod fied end edapted to the eueometoacM of India, and BhonU, I sulnut, fora the 
buu on whseh pnmar 7 edaeation should bo eondoeled by the State la thii country 

• The improTemenU which I Tentnie to onegest in the aystem of administration and the course of instruct on 
are the following — 

‘ fa) Itcadinesa and rapid ty of calculation proficiency in mental anthmet e and native method o! booh hecp niP 
and accounts snhjects to which great attention has been pail in the ind genons schools but they hate been d splaced 
by the conrse of instruct on prcscnbed in GoTcrnment schools and imparted from text-boohs which are not quite 
adapt^ tothe capacity of the pnpils 

“ (4) The lolrodnction of a aystemat e course of instrnct on in the nnnciptea of morality and ethice I am of 
opinion that this is a great dea dentnm which if suppl ed will be attenoed with beneficial results 

* (c) The impartmcnt of technical educabon forqual fyingthepeopla for acquiring the practice of useful trades 
industrial arts and profess ons But 1 am aorry to learn that uus important qneition aoea not come within the 
scope of the enqumce entrusted to the Commission “ 

3 Id yooi pronnce is pnmary instrncbon songht for by the people in general or by part eular classes onlyp 
Do any classes specially hold aloof from St , and if so whyP Are any classes pncbeally exelnded from it and if 
so from what causes F Wbat u the atbtude of the infiaenbal clasM towards the extens on of elementary knowledge 
to every class of society F 

Amver 3 —I bebere primary inslmction is only sought for by particular classes To many 
classes, existence it«elf is a struggle , for the wants of the body, although light in this country, 
must be provided for above all other things, and takia of peopfe, if not lens of lalka, are simply 
struggling to keep body and soul together To them and their children school instnictinn is prac- 
tically non-existent, and I am not sore that any artificial inducements can be snecessfully apphed 
to the belp of such classes 

1 am not sure whether the term tnjtaential elataea has been properly used n this question , 
if it 18 meant to signify the ncher classes, these are indifferent m regard to the extension of 
elementary knowledge Besides i£ secular knowledge is all that is intended by this question, 
there 18 no class to my knowledge opposed to the extension of elementary knowledge to every pos- 
sible class in India 

4 To what extent do lodigeooue KheoUexut myourprotlocoP How far are they arelio of an iDcicnt village 
mUmF Can } 0 (i describe the lohjeeta and ebaraeUr of the lostraetoo g ven in them and the system of d seip 
line in vogue F What fees are taken from the eeholareF From wbat classes are the masters of soeb schools generally 
selected and what are ttaeic qoalificat one F tUve any erTangencote been mads for tra ning or prond og maitrrs in 
such lehooleF Under what eirenmstances do you coiu der that ind genoet schools can be turned to good account M 
part of a syiUm of national sduealioc and what is the beet method to adopt for U is purpose F Art the matters 
williog to accept State a d and to confonn to the rales noder which soeh aid is given F liow far has the grant in-a d 
lyiUm bees extended to lodigeuene icboola and can it bo further ettended F 

Jniaer -i —Its^ ff!ams ezhficls ia atadj- all hpgi towns and villages, where (here is a 

mercantile or litcmry popnUtioa I hare examined hundreds of these in the Thanna and Colaba 
Collectorates, in Sindh, and in Bombay The general character of instruction is inferior It 
cons>«ts of reading and writing the ordinary business character of the pronneo , the first four 
rules of anthmeiic, and sometimes simple and compound rnle of three, some general know- 
ledge in regard to the Hindu calendar, and a few bynus nod poetical pieces The multiplication 
and other tables are also taught in these cfasecs Ibclievethis description applies, autatu mufaa- 
dll, to Jlaralht and Quzenithi schools ^ itb r^aid to the hluhammadan schools, 1 have seldom 
seen them go beyond the Kor4n ■Whether they form a rehc of an ancient village system I have 
not vet been able to determine The fees are either in money or la corn, with presents at certain 
holidays. I do not know in what po«ition the Government Department of Public Instruction 
now stands to these schools and what progress has been made towards utilising them as a por- 
tion of a general system of instruction as was contemplated by hir Claudius Erskinc the first 
Director of Pallio Instrnction in this Presidency 1 am still of opinion that, if properly* h^dled, 
they will form a usefti] element in any scheme of popular instruction ' 

6 . tVbst 0 T> Dion dova your emneaev trad you to bold of the extent snd vtlus of homo isatrurt on F Hew 
{»r ti a boy ednrated st hom« sole to compete on equal termt at exuninatiou* qualifying for the puM o serTicr 
with boyt educated at ichoolF 

Antieer 5 — In my No II have indicated the valnc of home instruction and home ednea- 
tion The perfect cultiration of the human mind is a work of ages, and the disciphttc wc have 
inherited is a very nch and old treosu^ In xny view, home instrnction is very valnahle, and a 
boy properly edneated at home can compete on equal terms at such examinations as are hero 
conduct^ Vi hen eufliaently grown, I wonld send a yonng man to a college also for higher 
instruction, and for laying the foundation of that higher Vacation which begins when a yonng 
tnan has taken his degree 

«. now&reaatheQovmmentdepead on private effort aded or unaded. for the inpply o( elcmenterv 
laitraetiou In rural dulricti F Csa you eoumerate the pnrate sgeoc ei which exiit for promot ng pniuiry itutru^ 

AnneerC — I do not think that Ooremment can at present depend very much on private 
efforts, except m such cities as Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, and the like Pnvate indigenous 
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acGiicJCs cannot at present be depended upon for this work, and the only other pruate asenev 
which CTists— namely, that ol tho missionaries — ^is not, in my opinion, soited for the purpose of 
carryjDfr on the wnrk of national instructioo In regard to the impropnety of giTing^assistance 
to Chn«tian missionaries from the public purse, I entirely agree with what has ^en^id by 
Jlcssrs Dadabhai Naorozji and Nowrozji Furdoonjt In this Presidency, a very promising and 
so far a successful, experiment has been begun in P<^a by Sir Bal Gungadhar lihk and other 
graduates of our University, who have bWn imparting pnhlic instruction in English of a high 
order in Poona They havo achieved a fair measure of saocess amidst a host of difficulties , and 
if tbeirplansprosper, they will in time cover the whole Presidency with a network of schools of 
their ow D I wish them every success, and I think they dcsen e every encouragement 

7 ITow &r, tn yonr opinion, can fond) uaigncd forntimwy education m rani diitncts l« advantagcooslv ad 
mmutcred by district committeea or local hoards F What aro tto proper linita of the control to U exercised 
t>y eucL holies P 

8. tVhat clasHce of eehoots choold in year opmion be cotrosled to rannietpal ecrnmittees for tapport and 
manigenient ? Assoinin* that tl e provision of elementary loatraction in to^ni is to be a charge against momcipal 
funds what eccnnty would yon suggest age net the possibility of manieipal committcee failing to make snffieieat 
provision? 

^«»trm7 OR/I 8— Both these matters being closely connected I treit them together I 
think all primary schools can he advantageoosly administered by distnct committees or local 
hoards, and all Anglo-vernacular schools can be properly supervised by central committees at 
sudder stations Except in cases where the duties arc proved to be neglected, I do not think the 
Educational Dtpartment should interfere As a rule our mnnicipahties are poor, like the rate 
papers on whom they demnd for their wara and means The half anna educational cess with a 
eontnhution from the public treasury ought to be the fund for supporting all schools and colleges 

0 Have you toy loggwtioaa to make on li« tyitcm m fofw for providing teacher* ib pnmBryieheo!*? What 
IS th« preieot social itatos of rillaro ichoolniastcn? Do they exert a beoeBcial loflaeocs smoag the nJJsgers? 
Can you suggest measure*, other than increase of psy for unproeing tbeir position t * 

iftisver^— This ought to be done by the central hoard Unless the position of these 
teachers u improved, very little good can be done by the whole snpcretructure of the department, 
however imposing it may he 

10 ^tist subjects «f instruebOQ, if introduced into pnoaty stboolt wooM mabs tbsm more SMeptable to the 
community at Isije and espceiatly to the sgticullurel cusses? Should any special means be adopted fur making 
11 9 istnei cn 19 such inbjeets eS'cisot ? 

vfis/tfcr fO —I agree with Jlr Nowrozji in his answer No 10. I think these schools should 
he eomewhnt like the old indigenous schools with new studies added Fopnlar poetiy should be 
added to the coarse. 


11 Isthevenucofarrecogoisedsod taoghf in theechoolsof yoorproviow the dialect of the people, and if 
not, are the schools on that account lees usetul sod popnlarP 

JnsKtr 11 — Yes, it is The second half therefore needs no reply. 

12 Is the ffitem ol pajmeot by results su tsMe in your cpioion for the promotion of education amongst 
» poor and Ignorant people r 13 Haro you any eugjeslions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
scaooIsP 14. Will you uvour the Commission with yonr view* first, as to how the number of pnmary schools 
can be increased, and secondly how they can be gradually rendered more efficient P 

AnsKCTi 13 I should say no decidedly 13 —This should be left to the local bodies 

entirely 14 —1 have partly answered this question m my replies to questions 2 to 4 They can 
he only rendered more efficient by interesting the people themcslves in their own schools I 
agree generally with Mr Justice est^s remarts on this group 

15 Do yon know of any instances in winch GoTcrnnjcnlcducstonal init tulions of the higher order hare been 
closed ertroneferred to the uiana'’«nient of local bodies as contemplated in paragraph b3 of the Despatch of 
1B54 , and what do yon regard as the chief reasons why more effect hu cot been giren to that pronsion P 

Anucer 15 —None have been closed or transferred to local management 


16 Do yon know of any eiaes in which GoTcrnment insUlotions of the higher order might be clwed or tran* 
frrred to pnWe bodies with or w.lhoatad without injury to education or to any interests which it i, the duly 
of Oovernment to protect P 

.fRiK-er Iff— Wherever the people can prove their aptitirfe to undertake this work, they may 
be entrusted with the charge of higher education , bnt I know of no instances in which this can, 
in my opinion, he immediately done 

17 In the province with wh ch yon are aojnairrted *r« any gentlemen able and ready to c^e forwa^ snd aid 

even more Mten.irely lhai herct fore in theestoW duueut rf sch«lsaad ecUcgcH upon the giant in a.d system? 
18 If tl e Qorernmeot or any Wl authority 1 avinp control of public mooey were to annoonce its deierminatioa 
to Withdraw after ag ven terto of years from Iheroaintonaure of any higher edireat onal institalion w^t me«ures 
would he best adaptfd to stimulate pnrste effort lO the mtenn. « « ^"7 A'/ o ’."A 

on a jmvato foot ng? 19 Have you any remarks to offer ou ihoV"”,^ plro of grant in aid system or thedeUde 
of Hi adimmstratm ? Are the grants adequate w the ease o£ (a) I W* ‘'hools. (c) girfs „boots (rf) 
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normal acliooUP 20 How far is the whole rdonational •jeteni as al present adroinulereil one of practical 
neutrality, » e , one in winch a school or a eollege hat no adVsntage or dua^lvaolage, as regards OoTemment aid 
and inspection, from any religious principles that are taught or bi^ taught m UP > 

Answtrt 17.— 1 know of no sucli persona Our poLlte colleges Inve been handsomoly assisted 
by private benefactors, but it la too much to expect that we should do here in such a poor country 
what lus taken the monarchs, the nobility and gentry of Great Britain itself, several centuncs to 
accomphsh i9— "What would follow has been well desenbed by Jlr Justice M'est and Mr. 
Wordsworth , and in lliat I generally conour SO —I tiunk the present system is one of perfect 
neutrality , if it errs, and I think it docs so, the error is m favour of the mission schools, so that 
I do not see any reason why they should complain, the proceeds of public taxation are now being 
placed at the disposal of schools the lery object of winch is to destropr the religious creeds of the 
natives of India I would rathtr give no graDU*in aid at all than give them to schools orcolleges 
of this description 

21 What classes principally atiiI tliemnelees of CoTemment or aided eebooli and eolIe,.es for Ibe education of 
their childrec P How far la the complaint well founded that lL« wealthy elairea do not pay enough for such educo* 
tiOQp ^Vhat IS the rate of fees payable for higher edueatioo myoar prarince and do you consider it adequate P 

Amtoer SI — This has been partly answered before More is, I think, paid for education in 
this country than even in Hurope and America (Sec answers by Mr Justice West and Pnncipal 
Wordsworth, and Mr Lethbndge’s Address before tlio National Indian Association in London 
No of the Journal for August IbSi ) The fees now cliargcd in Government colleges are very 
heavy The Elphinstone College has a very large private endomnent, and I think the fee ought 
to be reduced 

23 Can yon adduce any IniUaeo of a proprietary school or college lopperted entirety by fee* P 

Aniver S3 —Yes, I know at least one such flounsbing school at Poona, conducted by Mr 
Tilak and lus colleagues, and I think there are two schools conducted by Parsi gentlemen m 
Bombay. 

23 li it in your opinion poiuble for a non OoTernment institotion of the higher order to become i il lenliel 
and eUhle when in d reel competitioa with aeioi tarGoTemment laetitution? Jf lo, under wist coudilions do you 
cone der that it night looeme eo P 

Aiiiwer S3 —Yei 1 believe there are such institutions in Calcutta, and the Poona school 
soon promues to grow into a great institution It deserves public support 

2-( Is the eanae of higher edseation to yoorpiovioeo injured by any nnheallby competitien, and if eo what 
remedy, if any would you apply P 

Ansteer 24 —I am in favour of competition in such matters, with such limitations as to the 
making of grants in aid ns I have already stated Tbo larger the number of schools and college*, 
the better for all , because I hold that ultimately the work of education should be earned on by 
the people themselves without any extmacous assistance I think also that it should not be on 
one model, bnt there should be os great a diversity in this matter os we find m nature 

25 HoeilscaiMaolirrjaDyruir proriMfi miiij remiuirjabTe uoployineiitP *' 

utnewof 25 —The words “ remunerative employmeot’* are indefinite But I beheve that, 
on the whole, they do find employment suited to their capacities at present It is, however, 
getting more difficult every year to find remunerative employment, and this must be so if the 
higher ranks of the subordinate service become more and more inaccessible to the natives of the 
country 

26 Is the instruct on imparted in secondare schaob ealcolated to store the iniods of those who do not pursue 
their etudies farther with uscfin aud practical lofomutionP 

Ansteer 26 — I think in all schools which propose to impart higher in«tTuction with the view 
of passing their students for the University examinatioas, their course of instruction should not 
be limited as is here proposed It is in t^hnical and mercantile schools that the information in* 
dicated above sbould be systematically given 

37 Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of teachers and pupils is unduly direct 
ed to the entrance exaTsinaliou of the Unirersi^ P If to are you of opinion that this eircumatai oe impairs the 
rractical value of the education m secondary school* for the requirements of ordinary Ife? 23 Do you think 
that the number of pupils in secondary scho^ who present themselves for the University Eutiance eiamination is 
unduly large when vompared with the reqairements m the conntiy? If you think so what do you regard as the 
causes of this state of thmgs and what remedies wonldyou snggeetf ° 

Anamrs 27 and 28 — I tbmk the etalement la true , and I am of opinion that the present 
Entrance course requires to be revised and leduced in extent Unless this is done, our high schools 
are likely to sufier by emplopng all their strength on their highest classes I do not think the 
number is unduly large But as technical education is neglected, I think the numbers are 
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likely to increase to a Bomewkat injurious extent 
Le corrected by the opemtious of natural laws 


Bat i£ tliat be an evil, I can only leave it to 


.0 “ S ‘ t" ■etolar.lnp. , imJ l.„ jca Je„„i . „,v, 

ODllcetjeelP 1, Ite.ctolank.i. mparthll, rim .olcrf „ i„t„ea Gove.oi.nt iirl ”m ,S, 

SO I. amnieipal .epporl .1 pmeeal ,,i. ded to umatinmd wheel., .h.lWMeuEieg le iai..ien„ o, elle, 

bodies, and liowfurutlus support UWy to bspwmaoentp ® ® lu'Mwnaty or ouier 

Jtmeers 29^1 tlunk all scholars! ips endowed by the State should be connected with State 
Mhoole In the Llplunstonc and Grant Colleges there are large funds specifically lirsited bv 
those who raised them to the students of those colleges ^—Unless the rate payers espresslv 
authOTisc such a disbursement, their money should not be expended m giving assistance to schools 
which are not under Ihcir control 


31 Doc* the Umrerfilyfumeulnm afford* Sufficient training for teaehew »a gccondary BchooU or ara twcial 
normal aclioola needed for lb« purpose? ' » * 

Angteer 31 —It does as far as it goes , but for bigber schools there ought to he normal 
schoola, with a good staff, and a liberal supply of educational appliances, 

33 IVbat II the ajitem of school inspeeiton punned in jonrpnmBceP In what respect is it capable ot im 
proyementP 33 Can you suggest any method of aecanug effiuent voJantarr agency jn the trorlc cf insnectiou 
and examination* ‘ 

Jngverg 32 ami 33 —1 think the present system is comhrons, there «hould be no Inspectors 
at all , hnt there ought to he one Deputy for every large district, with sneh assistance as he may 
recinire The Ist grade high schools should be in«pccted by the Director, and the others by the 
zilia committees, the Deputy Inspectors acting as assessors 1 think this can be easily done, 
and It will make the department Ie<s expensive and cumbrous 


31. IJoiy far do roo eonaider the texthooke la cm to all ichooft asitable? 3d in the preeest 
•rraogeatnti of the Eaucatlon Deeartrsent in regard to examinatoia or testboohe or in any other way, 
such ai nnoecMunty loterfere with the free dewlopinent of private i itilutieniP Lo they la anywuetend 
to check U « deyelopmeot of natcra! character aod abtiily.or toiaterfera with the produetioa cl n cttlal rtreuaUe 
literature? 

AiitKeri 34 and 35—1 think the State depdts ought to be abolished, and the compilation 
and eupenri<ioR of text^hooks should be placed in tbo bands of centiol committees aesisteiiby the 
officers of the department The present text^booka require considerable improvement This is a 
subject which bj itself requires careful consideration, and cannot be disused of eaitrfactorziy 
witLont a more extended and sjstematio treatment than 1 can now enter into , 

SC In a complata lelieme of edueaiion for lodu what part* cao la your opiaion be moit effect rely takra 
hy the State and by other 8g«aei«? 37 What effect do yon think the withdiaWRl of Govenineat to a Ui^e 
extent from the direct man igement of tchoola or ooHeges would have npon the aprrad of education tad the growth 
of a tpitil of retiaaco upon local exertion* and oooibinaf ion for local purpose* P S9 In the event of the Govern 
meat withdrawing to a large extent from the direct management of »cbooli or college* do yen appiehend that the 
•tandaid of inetrucUon in any cla«» of lotfitotioae would deteriorate? If yon think to whal measurea would you 
luggest in enfer lo prevent t6i» reiuftf 31? £S>e« oeiQiitfs lorfructon nnfirty-anJ Wr prmcipiVif <n.* areraf wmPtrctf 
occupy any place in the courto of CoveronieDt college* nod schoolaP Dave yon any tuggestions to make on th s 
•nbject P • 

Atigwcrg 36^37, 39, anJ39 — I agree with tbe spint of Jlr IVordsworth’s rephe's Nos 13, 
U, and 16 In the present state of the country, the sudden withdrawal of Government will 

E roduoe dirastroiis results The very formation of this Con}Dw®sion has inspired a vague appre* 

ension that the Government intends to make over all lie educational institutions to missionary 
^bodies, and that has moved the native public to a very considerable extent 

Rightly or wrongly, the people do not trust roissionaiy bodies And although their educa- 
tional assistance is availed of by the poorer clashes, it is only because they camot defray the 
present high fees in Government institutions A good deal has been done hr the jwple, hut 

I fear we most wait a good long while before wc can have our own Oxfords and Cambndges, at 

least on this side of India 


40 Are any atep* taken for promoting the physical vrell being of atudent* in the «hool» or eollegw in your 
province? Hare you any auggcstion* to make on Uis aolijectr 

Angiccr 40— Something has been of late done in this direction, but not satisfactorily I 
think a book containing a detailed de*cnption of all the games and sperts now played m the 
country, profusely illustrated, should prepared and published hy the depi^ment I liad 
.vSSMted .omo ml. Masure. maor »S» S^miag a»d niag oaglt la l« more geae 
tally eocoaraced There has leen a decried fellies »* “ ‘1»» '"Teal d^s the last 30 ; rer., 
and the reiolt has beea hurtful to the cause of cducaUon generally Some years ego my atten- 
tmu Vris drawn to an eicellent woii, entitled " Phdoaophy .n Sport made^Seience m Eareest 
I should like some such attempt made hy our Eduoatioual Department to popnlanse this hnmcl 
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o£ education in this country There is no ladL of energy, nhat is mnted is proper direction 
and guidance 


41 Is there ind -enona inatmct on for g ris in the pnmnM wiUi wh el yon ore wqua nted and jf so whftt is 

its character? 43 IVhat progress has been made bj ihodepartioent in mat tat ng schools for girls and what s 

the character of the inst -action imparled la them? What improTementa can yon auggeat? 43 Hare you any 
remarii to make on the subject of tn led schools P 4t What is the best nielbod ot pror i ng Uachers lor g rls t 
Amwers 41 and 42 — I have been connected with a private association called the “ Students 
Literary and Scientific Society ’ in Somhay, which has instituted and earned on its own schools 
for nearly 34 years (see Note on Education by Mr Dadabhai Naoroji pp 20 and 21) I have 
been connected with that society ever eince its foundatiua and up to this day, and I consider the 
vernacular education as there imparted is quite sufficient for our people generally I^eevntli 
wliat fell from His Highness the Maharaja of Travancdre at the Cumbaconum College in tins 
respect (see Hindu Palrioi, April 3rd 1882 page 163) ^5— I object to miied schools which 

are entirely unsuited to our community and its circnmstauces 44 — The normal schools are 
recommended hut they have not been of mnch practical use till now as far as I know 


45 Are the grants ta g rls schools larger in amoant, sod given on less onerous terms than those to boys 
schools and is the d st ncbon sufBe ently ma kedP 46 In the piomot on of female edncat on what share has 
already been token by Eoropean lad es and how far wonid it be pMS ble to inerease the interest whicb lad es lo sbt 
take in ths cause? 


AnsKtTt 45 —I believe there is a distinction and a marked one Until the whole organi^a 
tion IS made really more popular, I cannot advise any change 46 — In Bombay itself a move 
ment was organised by the late Professor Patton Sir E Perry, Captain (now Colonel) French 
and Mr P W LeGeyt The last gentleman was the Secretary This was in 1849 when I wa^ 
offic ating as the Secretary of the Marathi and Gujartbi schools It was however not properly 
appreciated by the people and had to be given up Since then I have known of no such organ 
isatiOR in this Fresideooy, though I have been engaged in tliat work, as Secretary of the Stu 
dents Literary and Scientific Society, from 1861 61 up to 1873 74, and as President until 1831 83 
and have doso active work of weekly inspection for years, and superintended the Marathi schools, 
and also the Qnjarathi ones while they were in our chaige 


47 Wb»t do yoa regard aa tbe cb «f defects other ibaa any to wh cb yon bare already referred that esper race 
baa brought to 1 gbt in the educat onal lyatem a* it baa bees b tberto admio itered? Wbat a ggeat oai narVyo’^- 
io maUa tor the remedy of each defeete 

A ituier 4? -^he cultivation of Sanskrit, as Sanskrit has been neglected I refer to the 
remarks on this subject Adams’ Reports on Vernacular Educationin Bengal and Behu * Chicuite, 
1838 (cemnted by Rev Mr Long 1868) It is true that in the fight that has beengoing on 
between the right media of instruction, this subject has been in a measure laid aside B itSausknt, 
even under political disabilities, has been and is still the /tnyao/rsnra of the learned Aryasinall parts 
of India In this Presidency the old college at Pooaa did something to help the people in this 
respect It was supported from a fund which in its inception was as I understand ot a purely 
private endowment for a certa a purpose In 1851 52 when the new college was opened a mere 
shadow was left, and the substance swe^ away One can only smile at attempts to keep alive 
traditions of old Sanskrit learning by ein^qying scholars to note down ‘and to fix la wjofjng" 
what must otherwise pass away (See Preface to Dr K.eilhorn s Translation of the Panhhas 
hendu Shekhara Bombay 1874 p xxv ) There is no royal road to knowledge yet discovered 
Learned Shastns and Pandits -will nse if Sanskrit study isjirdperly encouraged I am not 
speaking of the Pandita as it is now understood The story of the -word Pandit itself shows our 
degradation in this matter A Hindu munshi engaged in teaching languages to young European 
officers first began to be styled a Pandit It was a term of respect and nothing more It is now ^ 
being apphed chiefly by the Europeans and some members of our community (who ought to 
know better) to anybody and everybody they please This is one of the many indexes of our 
moral and social degradation If the Commission cau devise some mode of arresting such decay 
and infuse new vigor into this branch of leamiDg, they will do more to popularise education thaw 
any other single measure that I cantbiok of I am sorry I have no time to enter into other 
subjects 


43 Is any part of the expenditure nenned tte Governiaent on high education la your prov nee nn 
Bccemry? 


Ameer 48 — Eveept such as I have indicated before, no reduction' can be safely made I 
tbmk our colleges are very poorly endowed More funds and more qualified men are require 1 
1 say witb deference the Commission ought not to descend to cheeseparing in this department 
The next step which must he taken by the Oovemment — and it will have to be taken some day 
or other — is n Commission for reducing the overgro wn expenditure of tl e Empire * It will be a 
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pigantic tasl, tat it mast be done Every new project {lives as a new depailment, and pact 
department fi{jbts for its own life m obedience to tte natural law of self preservation Ttm^ 
that can be done for a few rupees cost thousands In enconragin" literature itself, however, it 
has been so to a considerable extent l^e are sendins* our Sanskrit books to be catalogued in 
Eoropol (Boinbay Government Resolution No £0a8, S7th December lS81,Educahonal Depart- 
ment), and photolithcffraphing incorrect SISS by spending* thousands The Revenue, the 
Police, the Public Works Department, and others ora all magnificent and grand And all at the 
expense of the people and their education — literary, moral, and political As an example, ^een 
months have passed in Rombav m thinking of transfemng the schools to our municipality 
which 18 onitc prepared to take thcra Dp, and to msnago them as efficiently at least as any depart 
ment of the State And yet, 1 say it with all deference, the autlionties have not even yet made 
a stir Rombay ean work, and it has worked large and independent institutions and measures , 
and tho excn«c of saddling ns with official dictators or chairmen is simply out of date in tins city 
Self government must be self government, or el«e it is a mere pretence not vvorthy of the 
present Govemment of British India We can work our educational scheme, and we de«erve at 
least a fair tnal I am oppo!>ed to tho enactment of new laws — unless the people want them 
Such nre not required for the extension of education The idea now seems to be — wanted 
Rs 20,000, enact a new law and oigani«o a new department This is not a sound policy it is 
neither Lastem nor Western, and I «av tcsKctfuUvf it should be civen ud 
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to small dosses, but would hovo easjy togU mneL laiger ones The literatj classes ooglt to bo 
SEDaikr than the ecience classes 

" 69 In your opin on ehould f««$ Jo colleges be petd by the term or by the month P 

JntKtr 59 — They should be paid by terms as at present 

60 Does a strict interpretation of ths pnneiple of nl gum* uentnJity reijnire the wilhdrawil of the Govern 
meat from the d rect managemeot of eollcges aud tebode P 

Answer 60 — Jso hut in my humble opinion, wbercTCr instnictton is systematically fnven in 
religious dogmas, Government should not assist, whatever may be the school— Umdu, Muham 
madan, or Christian 

61 Doyon-thinb that theraatitnt on of Univeraty profeesoivhipt fronldhive an important effect in improv* 
mg the qua] ty of h gh edaeat on P 

Answer 61 — ^We have not had much czpmcnco on the subject I think there is a stnving 
for immediate results in this country ^ This should not be Our work should be designed for all 
time, and not for^the presentulonc 

63 Is it des rabla that promotions from class to cUas abonld depend at any stage of ichool edneaUon bn the 
results of publ e ezsmmat one ezUnding over theeotira provmceP InwhatcaWi it any, u it preferable that lech 
promot ons be left to the eeheal authorities P ' 

Answer 62 — Ko, promotion should be regulated by the masters, Individuality should 
never he destroyed hut encouraged I fear the Procrustean bed is now too much the nue of the 
department, and good boys are consequently disooura^ 

03 Are there any arrangements between the cotlegea aiul schools of year proriocr to prevent boys who are 
ezpelled from one lastitnt on or who leave it toproperiy, from being received mte another P wbat ara the arrange 
meats which yea would inggestP 

Answer 6S —This is & matter of detail on which the college authorities can speak, and winch 
should be left entirely to the college authonties ’’ 

6k In the event of (hsOovemment withdrawing from thed rert management of higher mat tntiou generally 
do yon tb oh it det table that it iboald retain ooder diml meo^ment one college in cm prormce at a model to 
othereoilegei, and if so coder what luotUtiooe or cenditiooaP 

Answer 64 —It would be a national disaster for GoversmeDt to withdraw just now For the 
rest I refer ths Commission to Mr Erskins’a cireulare quoted ts exfeaio in the Bombay Report 
on Public Instruction for 1855 56, as very (air models for workiDg a large educational scheme 

6u How far do yoa consider it necessary for Euiopeaii pr^estor* to be employed la collegea edueatug up to 
the B.A atandardP 

Answer 65 — 1 think for teachiug English idiomatically, a born Englishman, or on rreepUon 
ally well trained non English professor, is necessary For all other branches any qualified men 
will do I am sorry there is no proper ^stem for appointing professors at present — either Indian 
or Siropean 

66 Are^ European professors employed or likely tobecmpVyed in colleges under nabre management P 

Answer 66 — Yes y for teaching English and European history, languages, and philology— at 

least for some time to come - . i , 

67 Are the cixcumsUnfes of any class of the popolabou layout provioce («^ the Hlahammadans) such as to 
require ezeepbonsT trestmeat la the matter of Engluli tdocst on P To what are these CRumstancce doe and bow 
far have they bee i provided fotP 

Answer 67 — 1 do not think they are , it is an educational question This is my deaded 
answer founded on past history and gene^ pnnciples Politically, Government will do what 
may seem to them best, and that matter is at jH^sent beyond my junsdiction 

6S How far would Government be jnebfied in wthdraw og from any ezist ng school or college in places where 
any doss of the populabon objects to attend tbe only alternative inabtution on the ground of its rebgioui 
teochiDgP 
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70. An tho eondsUoiis oo which grants m ud an girn u foar jronnce core oseroas and ccTii?Iicat«d than 
Btntsujt 

/tnaiptfr rO— 1 1 are not got before me the results of artnal Taorking, but.IknoT7 Ihatin 
girls' schools conditions are imposed which ore often impracticable 


N U — 1 nm Eoiw pressure of wort of all lands has made my answers more diSnse and 
lengthy than they Bhonld otherwise hare been And the same is the cansc of delay in snbmiting 
this papcr> for which 1 beg to apologise 

" Th* HEBinraoE," BoiniAt 

T/ie 23rd J)<eemler 1SS2 ^ " 


^ The follomng papers were rcceieed by tho Commission bnt hare not been printed — 

1 Memonab from members of the Niti Prasarata Mandah, Bombay, regarding lanifs in 
Marathi poems taught to ^Idrcn m Gorernment Temaeular schools m the Bombay Presidency. 

2 Arcmoml from Ilaji Qhnbm Muhasunad, Munshi, Bombay, regarding a system of 
pnnetuabon for Mnhammadaa bnguages 

3 An account of the- origin and dcrelopment of the Port High School, Bombay 

4 AddrcM from the Indigenous Schoolmasters, the Helegaics of their life Conference, pre< 
tented in the Town Hall, Poona lllb September 18S2 

5 Address from Muhammadan inhabitants of Poona city and cantonment received in the 
Town Hall, llth September 18S2 


